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OXFORD: 

BT    S.    PICKABD    HALL^    M.A.,    AXD    J.    H.    8TACT, 
PBnmBS  TO  THX  UNIYIBSITT. 


PREFACE. 


Eleven  years  ago  I  published  two  volumes  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Bright's  Speeches,  having  had  as  now 
the  benefit  of  his  revision  in  the  work  which  I 
undertook.  Soon  after  the  volumes  were  published 
a  General  Election  occurred,  and  a  Government  was 
formed  which,  aided  by  a  powerful  but  critical 
majority,  carried  a  series  of  political  reforms.  These 
measures,  for  their  intrinsic  magnitude  and  for  the 
results  which  they  have  already  efiected,  or  here- 
after will  effect,  are  without  parallel  since  thp  period 
which  followed  on  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Mr. 
Bright  became  a  member  of  this  Government,  and 
took  part,  during  the  time  that  his  health  was  good, 
in  the  measures  with  which  that  memorable  Par- 
liament and  Administration  were  associated. 

The  purpose  which  I  had  in  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing the  two  volumes  was  partly  to  exhibit  in 
them  what  were  the  leading  political  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bright,  opinions  in  which  I  had  myself  been 
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fortunately  educated ;  partly  to  supply  the  English 
people  with  examples  of  the  art  by  which  a  prac- 
tised master  of  their  language  arranges  and  ex- 
presses his  convictions  on  matters  of  public  interest. 
A  speaker,  says  the  great  analyst  of  the  art  as  it 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  Greece,  must  convince 
his  audience  at  the  very  outset;  first  that  he  has 
their  interests  at  heart,  next  that  he  is  competent 
to  interpret  these  interests,  and  thirdly  that  h^  is 
free  from  any  taint  of  self-seeking.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  my  friend  has  gathered  the  precepts  of 
the  art  of  speaking  from  the  great  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  I  am  certain  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
his  oratory  prove  that  he  has  always  had  these 
purposes  before  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  objects 
with  which  the  two  volumes  were  printed  have  been 
completely  accomplished.  They  who  may  differ 
from  Mr.  Bright's  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a 
wise,  a  patriotic,  and  a  necessary  policy,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  his  opinions  have  been  consistent 
and  unfaltering ;  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  he 
has  done  more  to  instruct  the  minds  of  such  English- 
men as  make  the  public  good  their  highest  aim 
than  any  other  politician,  and  that  he  has  never 
followed  opinion,  but  always  led  it.  The  second 
object  has  been  even  more  fully  achieved.  If  men 
ever  again  make  a  study  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  they  will,  as  surely  as  the  great  master 
of  antiquity  derived  his  rules  from  the  practice  of 
those  orators  whose  speeches  are  among  the  most 
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precious  fragments  of  Greek  art,  refer  to  the  models 
with  which  the  two  volumes  have  supplied  them. 

I  have  often  been  gratified  to  see  that  the  most 
studious  and  shrewd  of  the  working  classes  have 
made  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  a  household  book. 
More  than  once  I  have  -found  that  a  present  of 
those  Speeches  was  one  of  the  most  acxjeptable  gifts 
which  I  could  make  to  working  men.  But  any  one 
who  caies  may  learn  that  the  confidence  of  the  best 
Englishmen  is  not  given  to  those  who  would  de- 
bauch or  cajole  or  flatter  themj  but  to  such  men 
as  speak  the  truth  which  they  have  learned  fear- 
lessly and  generously.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wait 
a  while,  till  such  men  become  the  majority,  but  the 
best  hopes  of  the  nation  lie  in  the  fact  that  such 
a  majority  will  be  gained,  and  that,  when  it  is  once 
gained,  the  acquisition  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
residual  accidents. 

The  reader  of  the  present  volume  will  find  that 
it  ie  a  collection  of  speeches  under  the  name  of  Ad- 
dresses, that  it  contains  no  speech  in  Parliament,  and 
that  the  Editor  has  printed  these  Addresses,  with 
one  exception,  in  chronological  order.  One  of  the 
services  which  long  experience  enables  a  practised 
speaker  to  fulfil  is  that  of  historical  review.  To 
collect  a  series  of  facts  from  the  stand-point  of  some 
general  or  dominant  principle,  and  to  show  that 
such  a  principle  can  account  for  the  victories  of  a 
definite  policy,  is  precisely  the  function  which  a 
wise  and  honest  politician,  who  has  lived  and  worked 
for  that  on  which  he  comments,  can  fulfil  for  his 
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countrymen.  Such  a  man  is  doing  the  highest  office 
oi'  liwtory  in  linking  the  present  with  the  past.  He 
berves  alfio  as  the  instructor  of  the  generation  in 
wliicli  he  lives,  by  informing  them  of  the  process 
bv  which  that  which  is  valuable  in  their  present 
c^>jidition  has  been  won,  and  that  which  might 
liave  beriu  misdiievous  has  been  frustrated-  It 
will  be  neen  tliat  Mr.  Bright  has  claimed  the  great 
fuii<nion  of  doing  good  to  all  classes,  and  hindering 
luiwdiief  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  attitude  and 
a<;Uo(j  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  impulses  which 
;u<:  now  Ijuippily  traditional  with  it.  That  reform 
hhould  Ix^gi^t  irritation,  fear,  or  hatred,  is  of  course 
\/^)  U*  K'.y.\ik*A^AA.  That  such  passions  may  be  mani- 
j>ul;it4jd,  and  be  urjiade  usefiil  for  the  purpose  of 
icvjviiig  a  fwrty,  and  even  of  suggesting  a  policy, 
jjiuv  Ix'  aijticij>at4Ml.  But  unless  a  people  be  blinded 
\/j  ii.j-  vwii  jxTiiiaaent  injury,  the  alliance  of  such 
iijU;iCht«  a^  bcik  t<>  einplov  the  forces  of  Grovem- 
jjicnt  agaJiAwt  Uie  pubJit;  g^xxl  invites  a  reaction 
w'Jii<;lj,  wLi'M  iii'/Am^,  will  Uj  thorough  and  healthy. 
Mo  ^.'oiife>irivw.tJve  iiov^ihtti*^ni  Hince  the  Reform  Bill 
of  i^^'y/  iia*  "^I'lAunA  on  reverning  the  measures 
v\1ju;1j  the  j/wi)'  Unn  n*^i«Ufd  when  in  opposition. 
Mj*.  JJiJj^JAt  will  U:  found  III  ili'iH  volume  to  have 
dwelt  ftcijueutly,  though  with  variety  of  illustra- 
tioij,  oij  tlxe  hifc>U>ry  of  J^ilwiral  measures,  and  on 
the  claims  wljich  a  great  party  has  on  public  con- 
iideiice,  iii  c^^iisideration  of  it«  unvarying  character. 

Perhaps    OJie    of   the   worst    services   which    the 
jjreseul  Parliament  has  done  for  the  institution  of 
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which  it  has  been  an  exceptional  specimen,  ia  thafc 
of  causing  the  marked  indifference  with  which  its 
utterances  have  been  treated  by  the  public.  The 
editors  of  newspapers  have  evidently  discovered  that 
the  purchasers  of  papers  care  very  little  for  debates 
in  Parliament.  '  In  successive  sessions  he  proceed- 
ings in  the  Houses  have  been  sensibly  summarised, 
and  no  one  complains.  A  majority  which  never 
reasons,  but  simply  votes,  has  chilled  the  eloquence 
which  can  reason,  but  cannot  persuade.  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  public  is  less 
interested  in  political  utterances  than  it  has  been. 
The  speeches  of  public  meu  outside  the  House  are 
very  fiilly  reported,  and,  it  may  be  concluded,  are 
far  more  carefully  read  than  those  which  are  uttered 
in  Parliament  itself  They  are  also  more  worthy 
of  study,  not  merely  as  an  index  of  the  speaker's 
capacity,  but  as  proofs  of  what  the  speaker  thinks 
should  be  the  means  of  awakening  public  opinion 
and  enlisting  popular  sympathy.  There  has  been 
no  period  since  the  time  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
agitation  in  which  public  speaking  on  topics  of 
public  interest  has  been  so  largely  practised  as 
it  has  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  power.  There  has  certainly  been  no  oc- 
casion on  which  the  highest  questions  of  public 
morality  and  international  duty  have  been  more 
energetically  and  on  the  whole  more  successfiilly 
discussed.  It  might  perhaps,  in  the  lack  of  all 
allies,  and  in  the  face  of  European  ill-will,  have  been 
impossible  to  have  led  England  into  a  war  in  defence 
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of  Turkey,  even  if  the  nation  had  not  been  warned 
in  time  by  those  who  have  always  understood  the 
true  interests  of  England.  But  the  warning  was 
given  and  taken,  and  the  Government  was  at  last 
reduced  to  boast  of  its  success  in  airy  aims  and 
petty  obstructiveness.  Under  the  wholesome  dis- 
cipline of  opposition,  the  Liberal  party  has  found 
its  wisdom  in  the  strength  of  its  convictions  and 
in  the  courage  with  which  it  avows  them.  Hence, 
as  Mr.  Bright  has  said,  it  leads  though  it  may  not 
govern. 

Most  of  the  addresses  in  this  volume,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  poUtical,  were  delivered  when  the  party 
of  which  Mr.  Bright  has  been  the  most  consistent 
representative  was  in  opposition.  They  therefore 
illustrate  the  speaker  s  power  of  dealing  with  the 
defence  of  his  own  positions,  and  of  criticising  his 
opponents'  policy.  The  reader  may  find  that  they 
differ  in  some  degree  from  those  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  published  eleven  years  ago. 
As  wise  men  grow  older,  they  become  less  contro- 
versial, and  more  reflective.  They  will  retain,  as 
worthy  men  do  retain,  their  dislike  of  what  is  false 
and  mean,  and  may  be  as  competent  and  as  ready 
to  «po«  impudent  ^ophistry'with  the  touoh  „^ 
Ithuriers  spear  as  they  were  in  their  more  active 
years :  but  they  know  much,  and  pardon  much, 
when  the  knowledge  is  of  human  ignorance,  and  the 
pardon  is  given  to  human  error.  I  think  that  I 
may  claim  for  the  addresses  of  this  volume  that, 
apart  from  their  merit  as  compositions,  a  merit  on 
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which  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  dwell,  they 
are  characterised  by  extreme  kindliness. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  have  followed 
the  arrangement  of  the  first  two  volumes,  by  print- 
ing these  speeches  in  groups.  They  are  not — ^though 
it  is  Mr.  Bright' s  custom  generally  in  a  political 
address  to  deal  with  one  or  two  topics  only,  and 
not  to  make  a  general  review  of  a  session  or  a  policy 
— set  speeches  on  a  special  subject,  but  utterances 
which  are  deliberative  and  judicial.  For  it  is  the 
essence  of  politics  that,  in  free  states,  a  policy  is 
always  on  its  trial,  and  that  therefore  the  modem 
statesman  who  speaks  must  be,  to  take  Aristotle's 
great  divisions  of  rhetoric,  a  senator,  an  advocate, 
and  a  critic. 

JAMES  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS. 


Oxford,  Jum  6,  1879. 
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BIRjnNGHAM,  JANUARY  15,  1863. 

[The  second  anniversarj  dinner  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  held  on  this  day  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel.  Mr.  Scholefield,  the 
senior  member  for  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  speaking  before  Mr.  Bright, 
had  advocated  the  practice  of  capturing  the  unarmed  vessels  of  a  belligerent, 
on  the  grounds  that  such  a  proceeding  checked  war,  by  enlisting  mercantile 
interests  against  war,  and  that  it  crippled  an  enemy's  resources,  thereby 
bringing  wars  to  a  speedier  termination.  He  also  argued  that  the  emanci* 
pation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  whatever  might  be  its  expediency 
as  a  war  measure,  was  'a  gigantic  confiscation  of  property,'  and  that  it  differed 
in  no  particular  from  the  practice  of  the  prize  capture  of  merchant  vessels.] 

I  FEEL  great  pleasure  in  being  here  to-night,  and  in  being 
greeted  as  I  have  been  with  that  cordial  welcome  which  has 
always  been  accorded  to  me  ever  since  I  have  become  connected 
with  Birmingham.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  should  have 
spent  a  still  more  pleasant  evening  had  I  anticipated  that 
I  was  to  come  here  to  listen  and  not  to  speak.  Just  now  I 
find  it  extremely  diflScult  to  determine  what  are  the  topics 
which  are  likely  to  prove  interesting,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  to  those   whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 

My  hon.  friend  has,  it  is  true,  found  no  diflSculty  upon 
this  score.  I  quite  envy  the  felicity  with  which  he  has 
touched  upon    those   subjects    to   which    he   has  adverted, 
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although  there  is  one  question  which  I  fear  I  am  not  likely 
to  regard  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  he  looks  upon 
it.     Before  I  came  here  I  asked  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce   whether   there  was   any  point  on   which  he 
thought  it  particularly  desirable   that  I  should  make  any 
remarks,  but  without  receiving  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question.      It  seemed  to  me  that  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy reform  was  one  on  which  it  might  be  desirable  that 
some  comment  should  be  made ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  reform — very  much  like  some  others  in  this 
country — leaves  us  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  we  were. 
There   is,   however,  another  question — one   of  international 
law — to  which  my  hon.  friend  has  referred,  which,  although, 
it  is  of  considerable  importance,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
press  upon  our  attention  very  much  at  this  moment.     Inter- 
national  law   is  not  very  clearly  defined,  and   the  various 
contradictory  opinions  which  have   been   expressed^  with  a 
view  to  its  elucidation,  have  tended  to  puzzle,  rather  than 
to  inform,  unlearned  persons;    but^  as  my  hon.  friend  has 
alluded  to  what  was  done  at  the  Congress  of  Faris^  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  Ambassadors   of  the  principal 
European  Powers  represented  at  that  Congress  agreed  to  a 
certain  alteration  of  practice  in  regard   to   some  points   of 
international  law, — an  alteration  which  obtained  the  assent 
of,  I  think,  every  civilised  and  Christian  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  which 
proposed  to  accept  a  portion  of  the  propositions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  while  it  did  not  wish  to  assent  to  one  of  them 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  offered.     Now,  my  hon.  friend 
seems  to  think  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  undo  in 
Parliament  that  which  was  accomplished  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris ;    but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  that  will   be  the 
case.     The  fact  is,  that  which  was  done  at  Paris  was  not 
done    because    our    Government   particularly  liked    it,    but 
because  there  was  no  other  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
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eulty  by  wliici)  their  representatives  as  well  as  those  ctf  the 
other  European  Powers  were  surrounded. 

You  recollect,  when  the  war  with  Russia — a  war  which, 
I  Buppose,  most  persons  now  wish  had  never  broken  out— 
commenced]  the  Queen  then  issued  a  proclamation  that  cer- 
tain rights  of  this  country  as  a  belligerent  nation  would  be 
abandoned  during  the  war,  and  that  the  property  of  Russia, 
if  in  neutral  vessels,  would  be  safe.  The  reason  why  the 
Government  of  England  came  to  that  conclusion  was  this— 
that  when  the  Russian  war  began  England  was  not,  to  use  an 
insolent  phrase,  mistress  of  the  seas ;  while  it  was  felt  by 
England  and  France  that  if  tlie  old  policy  of  capturing  the 
goods  of  belligerents  in  neutral  vessels  were  adhered  to  with 
respect  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  six  months  would 
not  elapse  before  we  should  have  to  fight,  not  Russia  alone, 
but  that  country.  It  was  for  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason 
only,  that  our  Government  assented  to  the  proclamation 
which  was  then  issued ;  for  that  reason,  and  that  only,  it  was 
that  the  proposition  which  was  adopted  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  was  made  the  law  of  Europe  for  all  future  time.  That 
being  so,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  he  any  alteration  in  the 
declaration  then  made  in  the  sense  of  going  backwards  irom 
it,  I  at  once  admit,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  point  at  which  the  Congress  of  Paris  stopped  short; 
and  if  anybody  supposes  I  am  not  giving  the  right  com- 
plexion to  the  subject,  I  would  ask  him  to  refer  to  the 
motion  with  respect  to  it  which  was  last  Session  made  by 
Mr.  Horsfall ;  in  speaking  upon  which  I  explained  the  cause 
of  the  proposition  made  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  as  I  have 
explained  it  to-night.  I  may  add  that  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to  accept  tbat  explanation  as  the  true 
one ;  and  it  mustj  therefore,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  one 
which  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Under  aU  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course 
is  to  go  forward.     You  cannot  go  b^fckward :  yon  have  still 
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the  United  States,  ¥ritb  its  great  merouitile  marine,  to  take 
into  account,  and  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
strife,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  free  States  of 
America  will  staud  in  the  first  rank  as  a  maritime  Power, 
that  being  the  reason  and  the  &ct  which  led  to  the  change 
at  the  opening  of  the  Kussian  war.  As  this  reason  still 
continues  in  force,  it  would,  I  think,  be  wiser  and  more 
liberal,  more  philosophic  and  more  humane,  to  look  forward 
with  a  view  to  progpress,  rather  than  to  make  a  retrograde 
step  in  the  interpretation  of  international  law  as  between 
belligerents. 

There  is  another  and  a  kindred  question  on  which  I  should 
wish  briefly  to  touch.  I  mean  the  question  of  blockade.  It 
is  a  question  which  does  not  usually  press  very  urgently  on 
a  nation  at  peace ;  but  our  attention  is  directed  to  it  now, 
because  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  of  the 
interruption  of  commerce  between  them  and  this  country 
which  has  in  consequence  been  efiected.  It,  however,  in- 
volves considerations  with  respect  to  which  it  is  undesirable 
that  we  should  decide  absolutely  without  very  earnest  and 
careful  consideration.  My  hon.  friend's  argument  is,  that 
taking  ships  at  sea,  as  the  Alabama  is  taking  those  of  the 
Federal  States  now,  is  a  description  of  warfare  less  horrible 
than  cannonading  a  town.  He  says  that  we  are  bound  to 
make  a  war  as  harassing  as  we  can  to  those  to  whom  we  are 
opposed,  and  that  then  the  people  engaged  in  eommeroo  and 
industrial  pursuits  generally  affected  by  it  will  entreat  their 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  no  nation  is  induced  to  sue  for 
peace  as  the  result  of  any  embarrassment  to  its  commerce ;  and 
so  for  I  believe  he  is  right,  for  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  you  can 
bring  any  nation,  in  opposition  to  its  own  passions  or  supposed 
rights  and  interests,  to  consent  to  peace  by  the  destruction 
or  capture  of  its  merchant  vessels.  The  moment  you  have 
a  disturbance  such  as  war  creates,  the  moment  you  have  a 
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hoet  of  your  merchants  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  couf«Bt 
should  he  prolonged,  the  moment  yon  get  large  stocks  and 
high  prices,  that  moment  you  have  a  party  whoso  mnterial 
welfare  is  deeply  involved  in  its  continuance.  What,  for 
instance,  would  be  the  result  to  many  men  in  Liverpool  if 
the  news  were  now  to  arrive  that  nn  armistice  had  taken 
place  between  the  contending  forces  in  America?  Ruin  to 
several  who  to-day  consider  themselves  to  he  rolling  in  wealth 
would  be  the  conseqnence.  It  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
I)ecaU6e  war  disturbs  commerce,  that  you  can  hring  the  com- 
mercial element  of  a  country  vigorously  to  bear  in  favour  of 
its  cessation.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  those  who  are 
gtruggling  to  live  on  from  lO*.  to  30s.  a  week,  may  complain 
of  war  and  the  evils  which  it  entails ;  but  you  never  find  in 
the  history  of  this  country  or  any  other  that  the  mercantile 
classes  strongly  urge  upon  their  Government  the  necessity 
o£  making  peace  when  once  war  with  all  its  horrors  has 
broken  out. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  blockade,  I  may  observe 
that,  eo  far  as  tho  European  Powers  are  concerned,  it  must 
appear  perfectly  clear  that  the  syst«m  of  blockade  is  at  an  end. 
You  could  not  blockade  Russia  during  the  Crimean  war, 
for  her  commerce  passed  through  Prussia.  Vou  could  not 
blockade  Prussia,  or  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  Austria. 
Seeing  that  the  railways  of  Europe  enter  into  and  pass  out 
of  every  considerable  country  on  the  Continent,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  unless  you  go  to  war  with  them  all — a  view  of 
the  matter  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  some  Englishmen  up- 
hold— a  blockade  is  virtually  of  very  little  use.  As  to  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  blockade  in  that  quarter 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  my  opinion  therefore  is,  with 
rt^rd  to  the  question  of  international  law  and  the  question 
of  blockade — though  my  opinions  on  these  subjects  may  be 
at  war  with  tradition  and  those  which  many  Englishmen 
entertain— I  yet  believe   Ihat  the  mure  these  questions  are 
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thoroughly  investigated  the  more  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
oluaion  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all  nations,  and  especiallj 
of  England,  instead  of  going  backward,  to  render  its  military 
policy  more  humane  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
code. 

Who  opposes  these  alterations  ?  The  Government  of  £ng« 
land  only.  Russia  and  France  would  have  accepted  tiie 
propositions  of  the  United  States  ¥rith  regard  to  free  ships 
as  well  as  free  cargoes,  and  thus  have  agreed  to  putting  an 
end  to  everything  like  a  commercial  blockade.  If  war  were 
made  less  savage,  the  passions  of  men  less  aroused,  and  peace 
made  more  possible,  as  I  think  it  would  be  by  means  of  the 
change  which  I  have  indicated^  then  the  minds  of  men  would, 
when  difficulties  happened  to  spring  up  between  nation  and 
nation,  be  directed  to  other  modes  of  settling  their  disputes 
than  a  resort  to  arms.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  advanced  in  point 
of  &ct  much  beyond  the  savage  Red  Indian.  Twelve  months 
ago,  for  instance,  when  this  country  was  told  through  its 
press  that  an  insult  was  offered  to  it,  though  no  insult  was 
meant,  we  did  not  wait  td  know  whether  it  was  intended  to 
insult  us  or  not,  but  we  sent  10,000  men  across  the  Atlantic 
to  threaten  a  nation  which  could  put  1,000,000  of  men 
under  arms.  If  a  diflerent  temiH*r  would  prevail,  and  if, 
when  a  dispute  happened  to  ariso  lictween  us  and  France, 
or  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  men  would  in  the  first  in- 
stance look  to  some  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  other  than 
an  appeal  to  arms,  my  opinion  is  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  smoothed  over  much  more  speedily  and  with  an  expenditure 
of  blood  an  treasure  far  less  costly  than  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  we  now  arrive  at. 

I  admit  that  I  have  formed  strong  opinions  on  this  subject. 
I  make  due  allowance  for  all  those  who  take  a  contrarv  view, 
and  I  would  advise  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  commit 
itself  hastily  to  a  decision  on  the  point  one  way  or  the  other. 
Our  statesmen  are  fearful  of  going  beyond  the  prejudices  of 
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the  people  they  govern,  and  are  as  fall  of  superstition  as  the 
rest  of  us  in  many  things.     One  of  our  poets  says, — 

'Old  politicianfl  preach  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last/ 

Statesmen  who  commeneed  their  public  career  during  the 
great  war  with  France  are  not  likely  at  their  time  of  life  to 
hold  opinions  so  very  different  from  these  which  they  first 
found  in  vogue ;  still  I  must  say  that  Lord  Palmerston  did 
on  one  occasion^  at  Liverpool,  express  opinions  entirely  in 
accord  with  those  which  I  am  now  uttering.  I  suppose  he 
found  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far  for  Lord  Derby  or  Lord 
Russell,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  last  Session  to  go  back 
a  little,  and  speak  and  vote  against  that  which  he  had  himself 
advocated,  or  at  least  had  hoped  for  in  strong  language,  when 
addressing  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  Yet  even  these  old 
statesmen  learn  something.  We  have  lately  had  an  instance 
of  this,  which  is  very  consolatory  to  me.  I  allude  to  their 
willingness  to  cede  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  That  little 
Republic  is  occupied  by  a  population  not  greater  than  the 
whole  of  Birmingham,  but  one  which  is  very  turbulent  and 
ill-affected  towards  our  rule.  The  islands,  moreover,  involve 
us  in  heavy  expense,  and  I  think  it  is  very  wise  in  our 
Government,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  Queen,  to  have 
consented  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Greece  on  this  matter.  It  shows 
that  the  rapacity  for  territory  has  been  pretty  much  satiated  in 
this  country — ^a  rapacity  which  has  cost  us  countless  thousands 
of  lives,  and  countless  millions  of  treasure.  It  shows,  also,  that 
there  is  a  growth  of  sound  opinion  throughout  the  world, 
because  I  believe  that  wherever  the  knowledge  of  that  pro- 
position has  come,  although  some  may  have  wished  it  had 
not  been  made,  yet  every  man  has  been  willing  to  admit  that  it 
was  a  course  creditable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  it  was  taken.     I  should  like  to  see  it  carried 
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a  little  further.  Many  things  which  I  advocate  are  thought 
rather  foolish  at  first,  but  in  time  people  come  up  to  them, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  little  ahead  of  the 
Government,  and  often  of  the  nation. 

The  other  day  I  made  a  reference  only  parenthetically  to 
the  cession  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  I  can  conceive 
how  that  must  have  shocked  some  people.  I  am  not  at 
all  anxious  to  press  it,  but  though  it  is  no  doubt  a  more 
difficult  question  than  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands^  yet  if  men 
will  only  discuss  it  calmly  I  think  they  will  come  to  a 
tolerably  unanimous  opinion  about  it.  I  observe  that  the 
foreign  newspapers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  have 
argued  from  what  I  said  in  your  town-hall  three  weeks 
ago  that  there  is  a  great  party  in  England  favourable  to 
the  cession  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Now,  I  make  no  such 
pretension  whatever.  I  know  that  in  connexion  with  that 
fortress  there  are  memories  and  associations  which  may  well 
make  the  English  people  pause  when  they  are  asked  to  give 
it  up  to  Spain;  they  have  been  told  from  their  childhood 
that  it  is  impregnable ;  and  some  persons  have  a  notion  that 
what  is  impregnable  must  be  valuable,  though  that  entirely 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  gives 
great  safety  to  something  which  is  valuable.  Now,  I  believe 
that  most  military  persons  in  this  country  who  are  not 
wishing  to  make  out  a  case,  and  especially  if  they  happen 
to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  powers  that  be,  would  admit 
that  that  rock  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  us.  It  is  of  no 
value  to  us  in  time  of  peace,  except,  perhaps,  to  smuggle  a 
few  goods  into  Spain;  and  it  would  also  be  of  no  value 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  to  me  a  monument  of  a  very  foolish  war  and  a  very  dis- 
honourable peace.  I  believe  when  it  was  taken  it  was  taken 
in  the  name  of  Charles  III,  the  *  lawful  Sovereign'  of  Spain, 
who  never  happened  to  become  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  Spain, 
and  therefore,  when  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
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our  allies  were  sold,  and  we  were  permitted  to  retain  Minorca 
and  Gibraltar. 

Suppose  this  company  were  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
the  city  of  Madrid,  how  should  we  then  be  likely  to  view 
this  matter?  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  English 
statesmen  that  all  the  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  every  negotiation  between  them  from  that  time  to  this, 
has  been  embittered  and  thwarted  by  the  exasperation  felt  by 
Spain  at  England  holding  a  portion  of  their  territory.  In 
Spain  there  is  a  very  high  protective  tariff,  but  I  believe 
that  if  this  thorn  in  the  side. of  that  country  were  removed 
we  might  easily  have  a  very  liberal  treaty  of  commerce  with 
her,  by  which  every  English  production  would  be  admitted 
upon  moderate  terms ;  and,  moreover,  I  think  you  would 
long  before  this — I  will  not  say  have  compelled,  but  have  per- 
suaded the  Spanish  Government  to  make  effectual  its  laws 
against  the  traffic  in  negroes,  thus  putting  an  end  to  that 
abominable  barbarity — the  slave  trade — between  Africa  and 
Cuba. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour,  that  he  is  a  man  of  destiny, 
and  that  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  he  is  to 
do  something  dreadful  to  the  Bank  of  England — to  those 
who  think  that  every  Frenchman  spends  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  looking  across  the  Channel  in  the  expectation  that 
he  will  some  day  avenge  Waterloo  by  traversing  this  country 
with  the  French  eagle, — to  all  such — and  I  certainly  am 
not  among  them — this  argument  ought  to  be  one  of  force 
— namely,  that  if  the  English  Government  is  anxious  for 
an  united  Italy  to  be  a  counterpoise  to  France,  surely  it 
would  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  in  the  same  sense, 
to  have  a  close  ally  and  friend  in  Spain.  That,  however, 
you  never  can  have,  so  long  as  you  hold  a  portion  of  her 
territory,  taken  from  her  and  kept  from  her  under  circum- 
stanced reflecting  no  honour  upon  England,  especially  when 
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it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  Bock  is  of  no  nse 
whatever  to  ourselves.  If  England  were  to  become  more 
moral  and  more  just,  her  influence  among  the  nations  would 
be  largely  increased,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
General  Peel,  Secretary  for  War  under  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, to  tell  his  constituents  at  Huntingdon  with  truth  that 
England  is  detested  by  every  country  in  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  other  question  to  which  I  shall  refer. 
I  have  heard  that  the  working  men  of  Birmingham  have 
subscribed  about  3,000^  towards  the  relief  of  their  suffering 
countrymen  in  Lancashire.  Well,  that  is  a  very  honourable 
thing  for  Birmingham ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  every  one 
of  the  men  who  thus  nobly  subscribed  has  not  his  name  on 
your  register  of  electors,  and  is  not  enabled  to  give  his  free 
vote  at  the  poll  for  my  hon.  colleague  and  myself.  In 
Lancashire  there  is  now  the  strangest  paralysis  probably 
ever  seen  in  any  seat  of  industry.  The  American  war  was 
commenced — the  one  contending  party  refused  to  export 
cotton,  and  burnt  not  a  little  of  it ;  the  other  blockaded  the 
ports  so  that  cotton  should  not  escape.  The  result  is  that 
gradually  the  stocks  of  cotton  have  been  consumed  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  except  that  which  remains 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  that  quantity  is  nobody 
knows,  with  any  pretence  of  accuracy.  At  the  same  time 
everybody  believes  that  there  is  a  large  stock  in  the  South. 
It  is  estimated  variously  at  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  bales. 
I  believe  that  whenever  it  comes  it  will  turn  out  very  much 
less  than  the  higher  estimate,  but  that  stock  being  locked 
up  in  America,  with  prices  at  four  times  their  ordinary  rate, 
you  can  conceive  how  much  the  interests  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  are  concerned  in  the  time  when 
that  stock  shall  be  liberated.  East  India  cotton,  commonly 
called  Surat,  which  sells  ordinarily  at  from  yl,  to  4^.  per  lb., 
now  sells  at  or  about  1*.  3^.,  and  American,  which  is 
ordinarily  6d,  per  lb.,  is  now  at  more  than  2s,     A  bale  of 
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cotton,  which  used  to  cost  lol.  or  12^.,  now  eosta  50^-  The 
advice  of  aa  armistice  in  America  and  the  ccEsation  of  the 
war  with  a  viuw  to  negotiation  would  produce  a  great  fall 
and  a  great  niin ;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  necessarily 
interferes  very  much  with  the  course  of  business. 

Now  I  complain  of  the  official  politicians  of  this  country. 
Last  Session  there  was  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  blockade,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  showed  that  the  blockade  was  very 
effective,  and  he  concluded  his  remarks  in  a  very  careless 
mannerj  as  if  he  were  really  not  thinking  of  what  lie  was 
saying,  by  stating  that  he  hoped  in  a  few  months  the  Norlh 
would  consent  to  the  independence  of  the  South,  when,  of 
course,  this  country  would  wish  prosperity  to  both  Sfat-es. 
Wei!,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  in  Lancashire  ?  Everybody 
there  thinks  a,  Foreign  Secretary  is  a  most  profound  states- 
man, and  has  everything  written  down  in  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
but  on  this  question  Lord  Russell  knew  nothing,  and  that 
waa  exactly  the  position  of  all  the  rest  of  ns.  He  was  not, 
however,  content  with  saying  nothing;  he  said  that  which 
people  iu  Lancashire  hoped  indicated  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the  news  reached  the 
Exchange  at  Manchester  everybody  wanted  to  sell  and  no 
one  wanted  to  buy.  I  know  a  man  who  was  just  then  taking 
stock  with  n  partner  whom  he  was  then  about  to  leave, 
and  the  effect  of  that  speech  was,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  to 
depreciate  his  share  of  the  business  by  more  than  2,oooif. 

Again,  there  was  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Newcastle, 
I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who,  a  week  before,  bought  ;jOO 
bales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  intending  to  work  them  up, 
calculating  that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  mills  going 
till  Christmas.  The  moment  he  read  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  speech  he  sent  word  to  his  broker  at  Liverpool  to 
■ell  his  cotton  instantly,  and  if  be  bad  kept  it  four  or  five  days 
he  would  have  lost  a  very  large  sum  by  it.     On  the  delivery 
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of  the  same  speech  many  persons  in  this  country,  to  my 
knowledge,  countermanded  the  orders  they  had  previously 
sent  out  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  cotton ;  and  everybody 
knows  that  the  state  of  the  cotton-market  in  Manchester 
after  that  speech  was  almost  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  from  what  it  was  before  it.  Again,  when  the  report 
of  it  reached  India,  it  was  put  forth  in  the  trade  circulars 
of  every  Bombay  house  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  created  great  uneasiness ;  and  people  abstained  from 
buying  because  they  thought  prices  would  fall.  Thus,  the 
utterances  of  these  men,  who  know  no  more  about  matters 
than  any  one  of  us,  but  who  speak  from  their  lofty  position 
and  with  their  supposed  knowledge,  have  cost  enormous  sums 
to  the  county  of  Lancaster  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  they  are  not  the  only  people  to  blame. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  London  press.  I,  of  course, 
don't  speak  of  newspapers  that  have  no  force  or  influence ; — 
the  Morning  Herald  may  rave,  and  the  Standard  may  follow 
suit,  but  what  they  say  will  not  alter  the  value  of  a  pinch  of 
snuff  in  any  market  in  England.  But  it  happens  that  there 
is  a  paper  which,  from  its  long  existence,  the  energy  with 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  the  good  things  which  in  times 
past  it  occasionally  has  done,  and  its  alliance  with  certain 
influential  sections,  is  accepted  by  some  persons  as  an  authority 
on  great  questions — on  the  Manchester  or  Liverpool  Exchange. 
It  may  also  be  on  your  Exchange  when  it  is  built;  people 
will  rush  to  see  what  there  is  in  the  columns  of  The  Times. 
Well,  the  columns  of  The  Times  have  been  filled  with  articles 
on  America  for  two  years,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  not  one 
generous  article  with  regard  to  the  Free  North  has  appeared 
in  them.  The  Times  may  have  what  opinions  it  likes;  its 
writers  write  under  a  mask.  I  do  not  propose,  although  I 
could  do  it,  to  tear  that  mask  away;  but  it  writes  as  a 
great  power  in  the  press  of  this  country ;  for  two  years  it 
has  taken  up  its  parable  against  the  twenty  millions  of  men 
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in  the  free  States  of  North  America,  and  has  indulged  in 
as  many  prophecies  as  Merlin  himself,  or  anybody  else  of 
whom  tradition  gives  us  some  account,  but  not  one  single 
prophecy  up  to  this  time  has  been  fulfilled.  There  is  not  a 
man  of  the  commercial  class  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester  who 
would  not  admit  to-day,  if  he  were  asked,  that  the  influence, 
and,  if  you  like,  the  ignorance,  or,  if  you  wish  to  speak 
correctly,  the  malice  of  that  paper  towards  the  United  States 
has  produced  disastrous  consequences  to  very  many  persons  in 
Lancashire.  I  know  it,  and  it  is  universally  known  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  teaching  of  the  people  that  the  war  would 
come  to  an  end,  that  there  would  be  an  armistice,  that  the 
North  was  exhausted,  that  bankruptcy  was  inevitable,  that  the 
recent  elections  would  break  down  President  Lincoln's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  everything  would  happen  that  has  not 
happened.  The  consequence  was,  that  while  the  stock  of 
cotton  was  constantly  being  diminished,  there  has  been  the 
greatest  fear  among  all  persons  who  have  transactions  in  dis- 
tant markets  of  doing  any  business  in  Manchester,  and  stocks 
of  yarn  and  cloth  have  never  risen  in  price  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  At  this  moment  there  are 
400,000  bales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool ;  there  is  a  very  slight 
increase  in  the  working  of  the  mills,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  all  buyers  as  to  whether  the  high  prices  will 
be  long  sustained.  Some  of  this  uncertainty  is,  no  doubt, 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  state  of  circumstances.  None 
of  us  can  predict  with  any  accuracy  the  duration  of  the 
war;  but,  surely,  the  inevitable  uncertainty  is  bad  enough, 
without  being  aggravated  by  the  inconsiderate  speeches  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  by  the  incessant  folly  and  malice  poured  out  from  day  to 
day  in  the  leading  columns  of  The  Times.  But  I  say  that 
this  course,  besides  doing  no  kind  of  good,  is  making  an 
enemy  of  a  great  nation,  and  sacrificing  interests  which  our 
statesmen  ought  zealously  to  guard. 
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Notwithstanding  my  complaint  on  this  score,  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  the  worlds  even  in  our  time,  is  moving  on. 
Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen  two  events  which 
posterity  will  regard  as  very  important.  In  Russia,  serfdom 
has  been  put  in  the  way  of  extinction  by  the  act  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  Government;  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  most  wonderful  series  of  events,  there  is 
evidently  coming  to  pass  that  which  no  man  dared  hope  for 
three  years  ago  as  likely  to  be  approached  during  the  lifetime 
of  any  one  of  us.  I  see  from  the  East  unto  the  West,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  in  spite  of 
what  misled,  prejudiced,  unjust,  and  wicked  men  may  do,  the 
cause  of  freedom  still  moving  onward ;  and  it  is  not  in  human 
power  to  arrest  its  progress, 

'For  Qod  from  evil  still  educes  good, 
And  freedom's  seed  still  grows,  tho'  steeped  in  blood.' 

And  coming  back  to  our  own  country  from  this  review,  I 
should  say  there  is  much  to  be  done  here ;  and  in  this  obser- 
vation— I  speak  to  members  of  your  Chamber  who  are  not  of 
any  one  political  party — there  are  gentlemen  here  who,  even  if 
they  give  me  credit  for  honesty  and  conscientiousness  in  my 
course,  yet  think  me  mistaken  and  dangerous  in  the  propositions 
which  I  make  to  my  fellow  countrymen ;  but  being  here,  as 
we  are,  of  various  political  parties,  may  I  not  say  thus  much, 
that  if  we  were  to  shun  party  spirit,  if  we  were  to  examine 
questions  fairly  and  carefully,  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to 
decide  them  truthfully,  we  might  have  hope  that  we  should  do 
much  to  elevate  our  people,  to  improve  our  institutions,  to 
make  broader  and  safer  the  foundations  of  our  freedom,  and 
to  build  up  and  preserve  a  commonwealth  which  should  do 
much  to  help  forward  the  advancement  of  the  world. 


IL 
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[On  the  evening  of  this  day  Mr.  Bright  attended  a  soir^  in  the  Assembly 
Boom  of  Nock's  Hotel.  The  audience  was  necessarily  small,  between  two 
and  three  hundred.  The  following  address  was  delivered  in  answer  to  a 
motion  of  Mr.  William  Morgan,  which  called  on  the  audience  to  recognise 
'the  patriotic  labours  of  the  members  for  the  borough.'  Mr.  Scholefiold, 
Mr.  Bright's  colleague,  was  unable  to  be  present.  Mr.  Sturge,  the  eminent 
Birmingham  philanthropist,  is  alluded  to  in  p.  20.  The  speech  was  intended 
to  be  a  familiar  comment  on  the  past  history  and  the  present  interests  of 
the  Reformed  Parliament.] 


I  AM  afraid  that  I  cannot  in  such  graceful  language  as 
would  have  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  my  colleague,  had  he 
been  present,  express  my  pleasure  at  the  company  of  the 
ladies  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  join  our  party  to-night. 
I  can  say  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  I  rejoice  on  this,  as 
I  have  on  many  other  occasions,  to  see  them  exhibiting  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  political  questions.  It  has  not 
only  been  common,  as  Mr.  Dale  has  said,  to  create  the 
impression  that  what  are  called  serious  people  should  not 
meddle  with  politics,  but  that  these  public  questions  were 
entirely  out  of  the  field  in  which  women  should  exercise 
themselves.  I  venture,  not  diffidently,  but  confidently,  to 
differ  from  any  such   opinion,  and  to   say  that  politics,  by 
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which  we  understand  the  science  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment, have  a  very  direct  and  constant  influence  upon  the 
happiness  of  every  family  in  every  country  where  there  is 
a  government,  and  that,  therefore,  what  is  done  under  the 
form  of  political  action  can  by  no  means  be  indifferent  to  the 
mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters  of  England. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  whilst  I  have  been  in 
Birmingham,  a  gentleman  who  I  suppose,  though  I  have  not 
been  told  it,  does  not  generally  act  with  our  political  party, 
and  after  much  conversation,  and  after  I  had  told  him  that 
some  time  when  I  came  to  Birmingham  I  would  speak  on 
a  particular  question,  he  said  be  should  be  very  glad  if  some 
time  or  other  I  would  make  a  speech  on  the  bright  side  of 
England.  You  understand,  I  dare  say,  the  sort  of  sarcasm 
there  was  in  that  suggestion.  I  suppose  that  as  he  does 
not  agree  with  me  on  all  subjects,  he  thought  I  took  too 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  this  country. 
Now,  you  will  admit  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
speakers  and  a  great  number  of  writers  whose  business  it 
seems  always  to  persuade  everybody  that  everybody  is  well 
treated  and  perfectly  happy — and  they  advise  their  hearers 
or  readers  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  French  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  mistakes  of  the  people  of  America  on  the  other. 
But  if  everybody  was  contented  and  happy,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  it  was  our  business  to  reform,  I  should  stay  at 
home,  I  have  no  fondness  for  political  meetings  and  platform 
work,  and  I  should  not  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  given 
the  whole  of  my  time  to  public  questions  if  nothing  was 
necessary  but  to  come  before  an  audience  and  to  rejoice  with 
each  other  at  the  glorious  position  we  occupy.  It  is  the 
very  existence  of  grievances  which  calls  me  from  the  quiet 
of  my  own  home,  from  the  pursuit  of  my  own  business, 
and  from  attention  to  my  own  family ;  and  whenever  I 
find  that  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  say,  *  What 
a  happy   people   wc  are,    and   how   delightful   it   is   to   be 
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iiDder  the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Whig^ 
colleagues,'  then  I  sasure  you  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
saying  it,  but  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  it  out,  and  I  shall 
stay  at  home. 

But  still  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  aspect  of  England, 
and  you  may  see  some  of  it  probably  by  looking  forward, 
and  you  may  see  a  good  deal  of  it  on  looking  backward. 
But  the  bright  side  of  the  history  of  this  country,  so  long 
as  I  have  betn  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  it,  is  that  side 
in  which  are  delineated  the  changes  that  have  taken  ]>lace 
— the  changes  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  have  supported — the  changes  which  no  doubt  many 
of  those  who  would  wish  me  io  speak  on  in  a  different 
tone  have  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  opposed.  I  was 
thinking  since  I  came  into  the  room  what  these  changes 
vpere.  I  own  to  feeling  that  I  have  been  what  I  may  call 
trapped  into  a  speech  to-night,  for  I  thought  we  were  coming 
here  for  a  conversational  meeting ;  that  there  would  be  no 
tables  and  very  few  forms,  and  tbat  we  should  walk  about  the 
room  and  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
have  some  tea  and  coSee  and  conversation ;  but  I  find  that 
the  managers  of  the  meeting  have  disposed  otherwise,  and 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  expected  to  make  a  speech.  Well, 
one  cannot  make  a  speech  without  thinking  something  of 
what  is  to  be  said,  and  since  I  came  to  this  building  I  have 
been  thinking  as  to  what  these  changes  are  which  many  of 
us  recollect,  and  which  to  my  mind  form  the  bright  side  of 
English  history,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  our 
lifetime.  Most  of  us  can  remember  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  if  there  be  any  gentleman  who  complains  of  the  tone 
of  my  speeches  iu  general,  I  would  ask  him  to  bear  in  mind 
what  are  the  changes  that  have  l>een  made,  and  if  he  can,  to 
measure  the  results  upon  the  prosperity  and  upon  the  happiness 
of  this  country. 

The  first  great  measure  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  that 
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which  gave  the  right  of  Parliamentary  representation  to  the 
whole  nation  of  Ireland,  being  the  Catholic  population  of 
that  country.  Up  to  the  year  1829,  no  person  professing 
or  holding  the  Christian  religion  as  it  is  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  were  at  that  time,  I  suppose,  five  millions, 
or  very  nearly  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  any  man 
agreeing  with  them  in  religious  opinions.  It  is  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  us  that  it  required  an  agitation  of 
a  most  formidable  character,  led  on  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced — ^the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell — to  obtain  the  concession  of  that  right ;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  fiercely  opposed  by  a  very  powerful  body  in 
this  country,  and  there  is  a  party  in  this  country  even  yet 
that  regrets  that  the  concession  was  ever  made.  Therefore, 
although  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  in  a  sense  a  free  country, 
yet  thirty-five  years  ago  five  millions  of  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
and,  perhaps,  nearly  one  million  in  England,  were  shut  out 
altogether  from  representation,  from  being  able  to  return 
any  man  of  their  own  religious  sentiments  to  Parliament. 
Every  one  of  them  was  prevented  from  becoming  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  therefore,  as  regards  this  parti- 
cular, this  was  not  then  a  free  country. 

The  next  great  step  which  was  made  was  that  in  which 
Birmingham  took  so  distinguished  a  part.  It  is  not 
certain,  I  think,  but,  looking  back,  we  may  have  some 
doubt  whether  the  Reform  Bill  would  have  been  carried  at 
the  time  it  was  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strenuous  and 
patriotic  ofibrts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  town.  The 
body  which  has  always  opposed,  and  does  always  oppose 
every  step  in  advance,  ran  the  country  to  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  a  revolution  before  they  conceded  that  measure. 
And  when  it  was  conceded  it  was  so  mutilated,  so  much 
changed   from   the   original  proposition,   and  on   the   whole 
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though  so  great,  was  yet  bo  inefficit'nt,  that  we  look  upon  it 
now  as  leaving-  the  representation  of  the  country  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  Now,  after  that  bill  had  passed,  as  was 
natural  after  so  great  an  agitation,  there  was  a  powerful 
swell  of  Liberal  opinion  throughout  the  country,  which  did 
not  satisfy  itself  by  the  passing  of  that  bill,  but  carried  other 
measures  of  grtat  importance.  One  of  them  was  the  hill  by 
which  all  the  corporations  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  reformed.  Up  to 
that  time  there  was  no  real  representation  in  scarcely  any 
town  in  the  kingdom,  hut  some  half-a-dozen,  or  a  dozen, 
or  two  dozen  men,  self-elected  or  elected  by  some  landed 
proprietor  or  some  lord  of  the  manor,  were  the  municipal 
authorities.  Such  were  the  governors  of  yonr  town,  and 
formud  your  Corporation,  and  the  corruption  was  of  a  cha- 
racter so  fonl  that  the  odour  of  it  remains  in  our  nostrils 
even  to  this  day.  Now,  although  corporations  are  by  no 
means  centres  of  absolute  wisdom — I  say  that  of  course  with 
great  trepidation — in  the  presence  of  your  worthy  Mayor  and 
others  who  surround  him  ;  yet  I  think  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  passing  of  that  bill  and  the  reform  of  those 
corporations  has  been  an  enormous  advantage  to  this  country : 
and  I  only  hope  that  corporations  generally  will  liecome  much 
more  expensive  than  they  have  been — not  expensive  in  the 
sense  of  wasting  money,  but  that  there  will  he  such  nobleness 
and  liberality  amongst  the  people  of  our  towns  and  cities,  as 
will  lead  them  to  give  tbetr  corpomtiona  power  to  expend 
more  money  on  those  things  which,  as  public  opinion  ad- 
vancee,  arc  found  to  be  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort 
and  improvement  of  our  people. 

About  the  time  when  that  celebrated  measure  passed  there 
passed  another  still  more  celebrated,  because  it  affected  not 
England  alone  but  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  excited 
emotion  in  the  mind  of  every  good  man  in  every  country, 
snd  stirred  in  him,  I  believe,  a  lasting  admiration  for  tha 
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wisdom  and   magoauimity  of  the  English  people.     I   i 
of  the   measure   which   emancipated    800,000  elaves   in 
colonies   of  Eng'land,  and   did  even   more   than   emanoipatfl 
800,000  filaves,  for  it  set  an  example  which  the  world  could 
not  but  follow.     You  may  rely  upon  it  that  from  this  great 
act  is  to  be  dated  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  that  con- 
Bcientious  feeling  in  England  which  has  been  growing  from 
that  day  to  this ;  while  it  is  owing  to  the  unteachahle  spirit  of 
the  slaveholders  of  another  country  that  a  great  nation  1 
been  brought  into  the  throes  of  a  fearful  revolution,  out  ( 
which  I  trust  not  only  will  that  nation  itself  bo  purified,  1 
that  4,000,000  of  slaves  will  be  free.     And  whilst  this  pas 
through  my  mind,  I  cannot  help  for  a  moment  touching  0 
the  fact  that  one  of  your  citizens  now  no  more,  my  persou 
and  intimate  friend,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  t 
who  endeavoured  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  English  p( 
to  that  great  act  of  justice  ;  and  I  never  pass,  as  I  do  oftei 
pass  when  1  come  here,  that  memorable  figure  of  him  whiol 
you   have  erected  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  i 
your  town,  without  hoping  that  every  citizen  of  Birminghai 
when  he  comes  to  consider  public  questions,  whether  regardinj 
this  country  or  that  other    country  to  which  reference  bu 
already  been  made,  and  where  that  great  struggle 
carried  on,  will  endeavour  to  he  animated  by  the  disintereBtedjI 
the  noble,  and  the  Christian  spirit  by  which  your  late  eminen 
townsman  was  distinguished. 

There  is  another  law  to  which  I  might  refer,  but  it  is  n 
of  the  same  character,  though  no  doubt  it  has  been  produotivi 
in  some  cases  of  great  advantage — I  mean  the  law  which  \ 
passed  for  reforming  the  ailministration  of  the  relief  of  the  p 
throughout  this  country.     That  law  was  subjected,  I  belief 
to  greater  aEssault  than  almost  any  other  law,  and  this  for  a  l< 
time  after  it  was  enacted.     It  had  features  in  it  that  seemeC 
harsh,  and  unfortunately  ile  administration  was  entrusted  1 
the  hands  of  men  who  seemed  lo  wish  to  make  it  uBunpalatAblll 
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as  pOBgibie,  Notwithstanding,  I  am  free  to  eay  that,  looking 
back  at  it  OB  a  measure,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  which  did 
credit  to  the  Whig  administration  of  the  day — to  their 
courage,  and  to  their  legislative  and  administrative  capacity. 
I  mention  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  those  changes  which  I 
believe  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  country,  and  which 
have  passed  during  the  time  which  I  am  now  sketching.  Well 
then,  after  that  we  came  to  a  very  quiet,  and,  I  may  say, 
unsatisfactory  time.  The  Wbigs  had  settled  comfortably  into 
their  places.  They,  I  believe,  have  a  motto,  which  they  have 
not  publicly  announced.  It  is  this — '  A  place  for  every  man, 
and  every  man  in  his  place.'  That  means,  of  course,  every  man 
of  their  own  respectable  party.  Well,  at  this  time  they  be- 
came very  much  indisposed  to  go  further,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  country  with  them  was  considerably  diminished.  Their 
majorities  in  Parliament  were  reduced,  and,  finally,  they  came 
to  a  general  elecfion  in  the  year  ifi4i — but  nine  years  after 
the  passage  of  that  great  measure  of  Reform.  They  were 
thrown  out  of  office  by  the  constituencies,  and  Parliament 
re-opened  with  a.  majority  against  them  of  a  little  under  a 
hundred  votes.  At  this  time  there  came  another  great  change 
in  the  State — the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade. 
This  question  was  brought  before  the  public  very  much  in 
consequence  of  the  sufferings  which  arose  from  the  bad 
harvests  that  we  had  immediately  before  that  general  election. 
It  took  from  the  year  1838  to  the  year  1S46  to  bring 
about  the  great  change  of  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Law. 
Parliament  was  elected  in  1S41  with  a  majority  of  ninety 
pledged  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  law.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  the  great  leader  of  that  great  party,  and  as  these  men 
found  themeelves  in  Parliament  with  this  enormous  majority 
they  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  all  who  were  moving 
in  that  question,  and  considered  that  they  were  absolutely 
mire  to  maintain  the  law  and  to  maintain  their  places. 
The  result  shows  how  much  is  to  be  done  by  continuous 
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wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  English  people.  I  epeak 
of  tho  measure  which  emancipated  800,000  slaves  in  the 
colonies  of  Englandj  aud  did  even  more  than  emancipate 
800,000  slaves,  for  it  set  an  example  which  the  world  could 
not  but  follow.  You  may  rely  upon  it  tliat  from  this  great 
act  is  to  be  dated  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  that  con- 
scientious feeling  in  England  which  has  been  growing  from 
tliat  day  to  this ;  while  it  is  owing  to  the  unteachahle  spirit  of 
the  slaveholders  of  another  country  that  a  great  nation  has 
been  brought  into  the  throes  of  a  fearful  revolution,  out  of 
which  I  trust  not  only  will  that  nation  itself  be  purified,  but 
that  4,000,000  of  slaves  will  be  free.  And  whilst  this  passes 
through  my  mind,  I  cannot  help  for  a  moment  touching  upon 
the  fact  that  one  of  your  citizens  now  no  more,  my  personal 
and  intimate  friend,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those 
who  endeavoured  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  Euglish  people 
to  that  great  act  of  justice ;  and  I  never  pass,  as  I  do  often 
pass  when  I  come  here,  that  memorable  figure  of  him  which 
you  have  erected  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  ia 
your  town,  without  hoping  that  every  citizen  of  Birminghat 
when  he  comes  to  consider  public  questions,  whether 
this  country  or  that  other  country  to  which  reference  1 
already  been  made,  and  where  that  great  strugj 
carried  on,  will  endeavour  to  l>e  animated  by  the  distnten 
the  noble,  and  the  Christian  sjiirit  by  which  your  late  e 
townsman  was  distinguished. 

There  is  another  law  to  which  I  might  refer,  J 
of  the  same  character,  thougli  no  doubi  it  bat 
in  some  cases  of  great  advantage- 
passed  for  reforming  the  administratio 
throughout  this  country.     That  law  \ 
to  greater  assault  than  almost  any  otbea 
time  after  it  was  enacted.     It  bad  fe^ 
barsh,  and  unfortunately  ils  aili 
the  hands  of  men  whoseemetl  l-i 
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as  possible.  Notwithstanding,  1  am  free  to  say  that,  looking 
back  at  it  as  a  measure,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  wbicb  did 
credit  to  the  Whig  administration  of  the  day — to  their 
courage,  and  to  their  legislative  and  administrative  cajacitjr. 
I  mention  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  those  changes  wbi*^  I 
believe  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  country,  and  wbidi 
have  passed  during  the  time  which  I  am  now  Gketchiog.  WcU 
then,  after  that  we  came  to  a  very  quiet,  and,  I  may  tmf, 
nneatiiifactory  time.  The  Whigs  hod  settled  comfortably  nta 
their  places.  They,  I  believe,  have  a  motto,  which  tJi^  imtm 
not  publicly  announced.  It  is  this — '  A  place  for  tttrj  ^mu 
and  every  man  iu  his  place.'  That  means,  of  count,  twy  ^^ 
of  their  own  respttctable  party.  Well,  at  tbia  tii^  ^m  fe- 
came  very  much  indisposed  to  go  further,  and  Hx  ^tiiriitf^ 
of  the  countrj'  with  them  was  considerably  ij 
majorities  in  Parliament  were  reduced,  i 
to  a  general  election  in  the  year  1841 — 
the  passage  of  that  great  measure  of  S^^b.  ^i 
i  conitita^^,^^ 

-e-opcned  wiu^^^^krity  agaioA  4 

hundred  To6§^^^^^p  time  tha 
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and  disinterested  labour  on  behalf  of  a  great  cause,  and  by 
appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  nation.     In  1846, 
partly  at  that  moment  owing  no  doubt  to  the  failure  of 
the  harvest  and  the  difficulties  which  threatened   from   an 
impending  famine  in  Ireland,  this  vast  majority  melted  away. 
Men  who  had  pledged  themselves  in  every  form  of  language 
to  their  constituents  in  1841,  who  had   attended  meetings 
opposed  to  Free-trade^  subscribed  to  newspapers  which   op- 
posed it^  found  their  whole  power  melting  away,  and  their 
leader  himself  converted  to  the  necessity  of  a  change ;  and 
the  change  took  place^  a  change  so  great  that  there  were 
members   of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,    and  I  believe  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  believed  that  to  them  at 
least  the  world  was  brought  nearly  to  an  end.     I  recollect 
that  a  lady — a   relative  of  mine — sat  below  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the   night  when  the  Com  Law  Repeal 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time.     It  was  very  late — or  rather 
early  in   the  morning — when  the  division  was  approaching, 
and  a  lady  sitting  near  her,  who  was  a  connection  of  some 
peer,  spoke  with  him  as  he  came  from  the  House^  and  she 
said,  *  How  will  it  go  ?'     It  was  just  before  the  division,  and, 
pointing  up  to  the  clock,  as  it  were  in  an  agony  of  excite- 
ment, he  said,  *  In  twenty  minutes  '-—or  in  some  number  of 
minutes  which  it  would  take  to  go  to  a  division — *  we  shall 
be  no  better  than  dead  men.'     Well,  now,  the  Com  Law  was 
abolished,  and  if  they  had  not  told  the  farmers — those  poor 
terrified  farmers,  and  landlords  still  more  terrified — I  am  not 
sure  that  any  of  them  would  ever  have  found  it  out.     The 
country  would  have  found  that  it  was  much  better  off,  and 
the  people  would  have  discovered  that  by  some  power  the  force 
of  which  they  could  not  perhaps  understand,  loaves  of  bread 
and  provisions  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
sterling  per  annum  had  been  deposited  in  their  homes  for  the 
sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  their  families^  and  they  would 
scarcely  have  known  how  it  was  brought  about.     But  we  know 
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that  it  was  bronglit  about  by  the  repealing  of  a  single  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  not  by  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  forming  societies  all  over  the  country  nnd  giving 
people  alma,  but  it  waa  by  repealing  the  Corn  Law — by  a 
simple  act  of  justice,  an  act  that  was  so  just  that  I  have  never 
heard  a  man,  or  have  scarcely  heard  a  man  deny  its  justice, 
except  on  something  which  they  call  political  considerations, 
which  means  that  there  were  political  reusona  why  that  great 
act  of  justice  should  not  be  done.  I  recollect  that  a  pious 
banker  whom  I  happened  to  be  travelling  with  in  the  North 
of  England,  admitted  that  it  was  very  unjust  that  there  should 
be  a  law  to  make  food  scarce  and  dear,  but  said,  '  I  accept  it 
because  I  believe  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  of  this  country.'  And  further,  he  siiid  that  he 
thought  that  our  greatness  in  the  eye  of  the  world  depended 
very  much  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  wealth  and  power 
and  the  display  of  the  aristocracy  of  England.  TJiat  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  reason  which  people  give.  Weak-minded  meo 
are  taken  by  reasons  of  this  kind,  and  they  give  you  reason^ 
now  that  are  not  a  bit  better  for  opposition  to  many  changes 
which  wiser  men  wish  to  promote,  and  which  doubtless 
by-and-by  will  be  effected.  And  then  results  will  show 
that  the  reasons  of  those  who  have  opposed  them  were  just 
Be  silly  and  just  as  little  worth  iis  those  of  my  fellow-traveller 
the  pioua  banker. 

But  that  question  of  the  corn  la^v  was  not  all,  there  was  the 
question  of  sugar.  In  1840 — it  is  not  very  long  ago — the 
single  article  of  sugar  in  this  country  cost — by  reason  of  the 
monopoly — not  less  than  six  millions  sterling  more  thau  it 
would  have  cost  if  you  could  have  bought  it  freely  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  while  the  fall  of  the  corn  monopoly,  which 
was  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  let  everything  belonginjj  to  it 
and  supported  by  it  down.  The  sugar  monopoly  fell,  ami 
I  do  not  now  know  how  much  more.  One  was  connected 
with  the  supply  of  timber  from  abroad  ;   and  another,  still 
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more  imporlant,  waa  the  monopoly  whick  oar  shipowners  | 
bad,  and  the  abolition  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
juriouB,  I  believe,  to  nobodyj  and  greatly  advantageous  to  , 
the  whole  country.  When  all  this  was  done  the  course 
was  perfectly  easy,  for  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
had  nothing  but  driving  down  hill  since  that  time.  Once 
we  had  a  tariff,  that  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his 
reform,  with  looo — I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  not  1200 
items  on  which  duties  were  raised  at  the  ports,  some  of  them  i 
articles  which,  when  the  names  were  read  off  in  the  Hoi 
of  Commons,  raised  a  general  laugh,  for  people  turned  to  each  * 
other  and  asked  what  they  were.  There  were  tilings  i 
minute  that  nobody  in  the  House  had  ever  heard  of,  and  yek  ' 
they  were  articles  upon  which  duties  were  levied.  Then  the 
tariff  was  simplified  until  now  there  are  i>crha]>s  only  twelve 
or  fifteen  articles  upon  which  duties  are  levied.  All  other 
things  can  come  freely  into  the  country;  we  have  made  i 
very  great  clearance,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  I 
obtained  fiscal  reforms  which  are  more  comprehensive  and 
more  just  to  the  country  than  probably  have  ever  been  made 
in  the  same  time  by  any  other  Government  in  any  country 
in  the  world,  I  do  not  think  those  who  were  most  active  in 
promoting  these  changes  were  rcgai-ded  by  certain  people 
with  much  more  confidence  than  before.  But  the  changes 
were  made  and  they  worked  well  for  the  nation. 

We  may  now  come  down  to  one  or  two  other  topics,  one 
of  them  the  question  of  the  treaty  with  France.  We  were 
taught  when  we  were  children — I  was  born  just  before  the 
termination  of  that  monstrous  and  wicked  war  which  was  so 
long  carried  on  with  France — at  any  rate,  the  scbool-bookfl 
of  those  days  were  filled  with  charges  against  the  French 
people.  The  representations  on  the  stage,  I  am  told  by 
those  who  frequented  theatres  at  the  time,  were  to  the  sama  i 
effect,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  there  was  soms  J 
risk  to  Englishmen  if  they  became  too  well  acquainted  with 
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the  French,  and  if  by  any  possibility  they  should  learn  io 
believe  that  the  French  were  not  the  natural  enemies  of 
Englishmen.  Well,  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden — who  as  you  know 
is  occasionally  mentioned  with  very  abusive  language  by 
eeveral  of  the  great  instructors  of  the  press — thought  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  some  persons  who  are  oeca- 
sionally  consulted  by  him  would  be  very  glad  to  have  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  this  country,  and  he 
went  over  to  Paris.  He  saw  the  Emperor,  and  discussed  the 
matter  with  bim.  He  found  the  Emperor  most  willing,  and 
not  only  most  willing,  but  most  anxious  that  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  introduced  to  each  other 
through  the  medium  of  extended  commerce,  and  that  his 
object  was — for  I  heard  him  say  it — that  tlie  people  being 
thus  united  together  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  rulers 
and  statesmen  to  induce  them  hereafter  to  enter  into  those 
dreadful  struggles  which,  now  we  look  back  upon  them, 
we  can  say  have  for  centuries  disfigured  the  history  of 
the  two  nations.  Now,  there  is  another  fact  which  ought 
to  have  some  interest,  but  which  I  shall  merely  mention, 
that  it  was  not  —  and  I  was  glad  fo  see  it  noticed  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  at  Ashton  the  other  day — it  was  not 
one  of  your  official  diplomatists  who  elTccted  that  treaty, 
it  was  done  solely  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden,  who,  as  the 
cricketers  would  say,  got  it  entirely  off  liis  own  bat:  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  as  long  as  the  history  of  England 
and  France  is  read  it  will  be  read  of  him,  that  he,  a  simple 
citizen  of  this  country,  interested  in  its  welfare,  interested 
in  peace  between  France  and  England,  interested  in  the 
spread  of  great  and  enlightened  principles  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  that  he  went  over  to  Paris,  and  there 
negotiated  with  the  Emperor  of  the  Fi-ench  a  treaty,  which 
I  believe  is  the  most  important  document  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  signed  by  the  ralera  of  any  two  nations  in 
Europe. 
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From  this  I  pass  to  the  last  of  these  refonns  that  I  shall 
touch  upon,  and  that  is  to  another  kind  of  freedom,  in  which 
no  persons  in  Parliament  were  more  actively  engaged  than 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  myself,  that  is,  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  You  pay  a  penny  for  your  admirable 
newspaper  in  this  town,  and  when  doing  so  you  are  not 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  what  happened  only  a  very  short  time 
ago.  The  paper  on  which  it  was  printed,  say  ten  years  ago, 
had  a  stamp  of  a  penny  upon  it^  the  paper  itself  did  not 
cost  probably  more  than  a  halfpenny,  and,  therefore,  there  was 
over  TOO  or  perhaps  200  per  cent,  of  taxation  upon  the  paper 
before  our  friend  Mr.  Jaffray  could  touch  it.  Well  then — 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  stamp— there  was  also  a  tax 
of,  at  one  time,  threepence,  and  at  another  time  three- 
halfpence  per  pound  upon  paper  itself  at  the  paper-mill. 
This  unfortunate  article  seemed  to  be  thought  the  greatest  of 
all  nuisances  and  trespassers.  The  moment  it  was  made 
out  of  the  meanest  rags  and  rubbish,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  put  a  tax  upon  it  of  three-halfpence  per  pound : 
and  the  moment  it  was  sent  to  the  newspaper  oiBce,  unless 
the  manufacturer  had  already  done  it,  the  proprietor  must 
send  it  to  the  Government  office  to  have  a  stamp  of  a  penny 
put  upon  it ;  and  when  he  ran  it  through  his  machine  and 
printed  the  columns  of  letter-press,  if  he  put  in  a  short 
paragraph  that  a  cook  wanted  a  place,  or  that  anybody  wanted 
a  tutor,  although  it  was  only  three  words  or  only  one  word, 
it  was  an  advertisement,  and  for  every  one  of  these  he  must 
pay  a  tax  of  i*.  6d.  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
newspapers  were,  as  you  know,  not  very  long  ago  many 
times  the  price  that  they  are  at  present.  People  said  then 
that  we  had  a  free  press.  We  denied  it,  and  we  asserted 
that  unless  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  under- 
take really  to  free  the  newspaper  press  there  was  not  a 
single  thing  else  that  he  undertook  to  do  which  we  would 
not   oppose.     Therefore,   by  getting  the   Chancellor   of  the 
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Exchequer  into  a  difficulty  of  thia  nutuie,  and  by  abao- 
lutely  insisting  upon  an  act  of  justice,  we  used  tbe  skill  and 
ingenuity  witli  wbicli  Mr.  Gibson  conducted  that  question 
in  Parliament  to  obtain  what  we  desired.  Now,  what  has 
followed?  We  have  a  gentleman  bo  eminent  as  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting, 
expressing  himself  in  terms  of  tbe  very  highest  commenda- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  penny  newspapers  in  this  countrj-. 
But  what  did  all  the  people  say  who  opposed  us?  They 
said  first  of  all,  'You  will  steal  everything  from  tbe  Ttmeg.' 
"Well,  I  do  not  think  anything  else  could  by  possibility 
make  a  paper  so  bad  as  stealing  everything  from  the  Times. 
I  recollect  the  prophecies  of  the  Globe  newspaper,  which  I 
believe  values  itself  at  ^d,  or  ^d.,  while  other  papers  quite 
as  good  and  as  large  are  selling  for  a  penny.  The  Globe 
newspaper  declared  that  these  cheap  papers  would  do  nothing 
bat  crib  paragraphs  and  news  from  the  respectable  press, 
which  they  would  not  acknowledge.  Why,  the  Globe  news- 
paper itself  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  '  scissor- work," 
and  I  have  seen  in  it  little  paragraphs  which  it  has  copied 
from  the  penny  press  of  the  morning,  and  which  it  has 
copied  without  acknoivledgment,  I  venture  then  to  say  that 
every  prophecy  of  the  opponents  of  a  free  press,  so  far, 
bae  failed;  and  that  whether  it  be  in  quality  of  writing, 
in  elevated  and  moral  tone,  in  the  industry  with  which  facta 
and  news  are  collected  and  offered  to  the  people,  I  believe 
that  the  newspapers  which  are  sold  at  a  penny  will  bear 
comparison  ivith  any  of  their  dearer  neighbours,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  opinion  throughout  the  whole  kingdom^ 
except  it  be  in  the  mind  of  some  particular  man  who  never 
could  find  out  anything  himself,  and  never  could  be  taught 
anything  by  others, — there  is,  I  say,  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  inestimable  benefit  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  baa 
conferred  upon  this  country.  la  it  not  a  very  curious  thing 
that  every  one  of  the  things  1  have  mentioned  is  now  almost 
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by  general  consent  a^^mittecl  to  have  been  a  just  and  beneficial  i 
change  ?  You  can  hardly  find  a  Tory  now.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing,  but  somehow  or  other,  either  the  Tories  die  off,  or  they 
change  themselves,  or  Ihey  do  certainly  take  a  little  different 
colour.  You  can  hardly  find  any  of  them  now  but  will  admit 
that  a  great  number  of  these  changes — some  will  admit  that 
all  of  them — have  been  wise  changes,  and  beneficial  to  the 
country.  And  yet  it  is  veiy  odd  that  the  very  same  men  at 
this  moment  set  up  to  be  authorities  in  politics.  They  opposed 
every  one  of  these  changes,  they  have  obstructed  every  one  to 
the  extent  of  their  power,  they  have  told  you  at  every  step 
that  every  change  was  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  rushed  to  the  poll  with  what  I  should 
call  a  frantic  btindness  of  patriotism  to  put  off  the  good  day 
whon  these  beneficial  changes  should  take  effect.  And  having 
been  wrong  in  every  single  thing  for  twenty-five  years  back — 
and  if  they  have  lived  as  long,  for  fifty  years  back — at  this  very 
moment,  without  a  blush,  without  the  sligheat  appearance  of 
difficulty  or  erabarrassment,  they  will  call  upon  a  constituency 
now  to  believe  that  they  are  the  men,  and  that  wisdom  will 
die  with  them.  If  there  had  been  no  violent  party  spirit,  if 
these  men  would  have  given  themselves,  if  they  were  capable 
of  it,  to  some  intelligent  thought  on  these  questions,  is  it  not 
very  likely  that  many  of  ihpse  changes  might  have  been  made 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  that  the  public  might  have  had,  say 
for  twenty  years,  the  advantage  of  these  reforms,  which  owing 
to  the  obstinacy  of  opponents  they  have  only  enjoyed,  it  may 
be,  for  five  or  ten  years  ?  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  of  this 
class  of  gentlemen  here — or  else  I  might  try  to  improve  the 
occasion,  and  see  if  I  conid  not  reach — reach,  as  the  preachers 
say— their  intellect  and  their  conscience.  Tliere  are  other 
questions  to  which  these  men  might  turn  their  minds  if  they 
liked,  unless  they  have  been  bo  long  standing  still,  that, 
like  a  weather-vane,  they  have  become  rusted,  and  cannot 
turn  at  all. 
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There  is  a  question  tbat  has  been  discussed  of  late  yearn, 
and  that  will  come  on  again  for  urgent  discussion  before  long 
1^^  — the  question  of  Parlianaentarj'  Reform.  It  is  thirty  years 
^^■or  more  since  the  Reform  Bill  passed.  It  was  not  a  good  bill, 
^^■though  it  was  a  great  bill  when  it  passed ;  and  to  show  yon 
^^■liow  insufficient  it  was,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  nine 
^^B^ears  after  it  passed,  so  entirely  bad  the  old  governing  class 
^^Frecovered  from  its  fall,  tbat  it  entered  Parliament  in  1841  with 
fl*  a  majority  of  ninety.  And  when  we  know  that  it  leaves  an 
immense  number  of  small  boroughs  that  are  assailable  and  open 
to  management,  and  tbat  it  leaves  the  county  constituency  as  it 
now  is,  in  many  counties  entirely  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
or  half  a  dozen  landed  proprietors,  and  that  it  shuts  out  the  great 
«ly  of  the  people  from  the  franchise  everywhere,  it  is  not  to 
e  wondered  at  that  we  should  have  found  ourselves,  nine  years 
rafter  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  a  minority  in  tho 
ilouse  of  Commons,  and  at  this  moment  in  a  position,  when 
nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  whether  there  is  a  majority  or 

»a  minority.  What  has  taken  place  since  1 832  ?  Surely,  nearly 
all  the  changes  I  have  mentioned.  What  else  has  taken  place  ? 
Not  these  changes  only,  and  not  those  changes  only  which  Mr. 
Wright  has  said  have  taken  place  in  Birmingham,  but  similar 
Bhangea  all  over  the  kingtlom.  Have  not  your  schools  extended 
to  a  great  degree  ?  have  not  the  habits  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality become  more  prominent?  is  not  the  country  more 
peaceful?  is  not  the  law  generally  better  observed?  and  are 
not  magistrates  and  all  men  in  authority  held  in  better  regard 
1  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago?  Don't  we  all  feel 
Biat  there  is  a  more  kind,  generous,  merciful,  and  just  spirit 
ipreod  amongst  the  people,  and  animating  great  masses  of 
a  ?  And  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  English 
Jonstitution  is  not  a  Constitution  by  which  representative 
QoTernmcnt  is  favoured  ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  aiTairs  of  our  country,  but  that  a 
Dwcrful,  and  a  rich  class  acting  upon  a  small  portion 
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of  the  middle  class,  aod  banded  so  that  their  influence  becomes 
almost  irrcBistible,  should  aiipropriate  tlie  Constitution  ;  and 
that  the  Government  shall  ho  handed  over  to  them  for  the 
fiirthering  of  their  special  purposes — unless  we  are  prepared 
to  say  this,  we  have  no  right  to  call  ourselves  free  men  living 
in  a  free  country — unless  we  determine  before  long  that  there 
shall  be  another  substantial  measure  of  reform. 

The  other  night  I  referied  to  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion from  this  country.  I  am  told,  though  I  have  not  seen  it 
in  print,  that  a  newspaper,  which  does  not  care  to  improve  its 
character  by  being  fair  to  those  whom  it  judges,  declared  that 
I  put  myself  up  as  an  advertising  agent  for  the  American 
Government.  Let  me  tell  yon  that  the  advertising  agents, 
the  practical  advertising  agents  to  the  American  Government, 
ore  those  who  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  English  people. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  best  historian  of  his  country,  has  declared  in 
words  that  Europe  sbould  never  forget  that  the  history  of  the 
colonisation  of  America  is  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  Europe. 
We  know  perfectly  well  how  it  was  that  those  noble  men  who 
colonised  New  England — and  whose  spirit  yet  lives  on  that 
continent,  and  is  now,  I  will  venture  to  say,  directing  the 
energies  of  the  American  Government  in  the  preservation 
of  their  Union,  and  in  the  establishment  of  freedom 
from  the  pole  to  the  gulf — first  settled  in  that  country. 
We  know  that  those  men  were  driven  from  this  country 
by  the  oppressions  of  despotic  monarchs  and  of  an  insolent 
Church.  And  we  know  that  from  that  time  to  this  there 
have  landed  in  the  United  States  millions  of  persons— who 
have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  portion 
of  them  from  Ireland.  I  have  said  before,  and  it  is  well  to 
■ay  it  on  every  suitable  occasion,  that  such  hasbeen  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  England  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that 
wherever  the  Irishman  plants  his  foot  in  any  foi-eign  land, 
having  quitted  for  ever  his  native  soil,  there  he  stands  as  an 
enemy   of    England,   whom    nothing  can   reconcile   to  this 
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eonntry.  But  if  the  Government  of  England  in  Iroiand  had 
been  a  just  Government,  if  it  had  been  just  even  since  the  time 
of  the  Union,  sixty  years  ago,  all  that  hostile  feeling  might  have 
been  cleared  away  long  since,  and  Irishmen  would  have  been  aa 
loyal  apd  contented  as  any  olasg  of  Englishmen.  And  if  they 
bad  found  it  necessary  from  any  cause  to  transport  themselves 
to  the  United  States,  you  would  have  found  in  the  United 
States  the  feeling  that  they  bad  not  been  driven  by  injustiea 
from  their  native  land,  but  that  turning  back  to  that  land 
with  the  loving,  longing  gaae  of  patriotsj  they  might  have 
Biid — 

"  Bre&thee  there  a  man  with  toul  to  ilead, 

Whu  never  to  himself  hatli  Huiil, 

TliiB  ia  my  own,  uij  native  land?" 


But  now — now  under  the  feelings  created  by  a  long  course  of 
misgovemment,  continued  from  father  to  son,  directed  against 
their  social,  their  political,  and  their  religious  feeling,  there  is 
hardly  an  Irishman  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  the  victim 
of  any  man  who  chooses  to  make  political  capital  by  exciting 
hostility  against  England.  There  can  be  no  just  government  of 
Ireland  until  you  abolish  the  Irish  Protestant  Church.  There 
have  been  no  feelings  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  have  so 
stirred  men's  love,  and  so  stirred  their  hate,  as  the  feelings 
connected  with  their  religions  belief.  There  was  never 
an  act  at  once  so  unjust  and  so  unwise  as  that  of  the 
{Inglish  Government  when  it  maintained  a  Church  in  Ireland 
that  never  could  call  within  its  fold  more  than  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  people,  and  which  from  the  day  of  its  establish- 
ment to  this  has  probably  never  been  able  to  convert — I  was 
going  to  say,  a  single  real  Catholic  to  Protestantism — but 
which,  having  found  Catholicism  a  l>elief  of  the  people,  has  made 
it  also  a  patriotism.  For  every  Cutholic  has  not  only  had  the 
ordinary  reasons  for  adhering  to  his  Church  which  every  man 
baa  who  learns  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  bis  religion  from 
his  mother,  but  he  has  this  further  reason — that  the  Church 
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which  ia  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  him  is  ini 
by  another  natioD,  and,  to  him,  by  nn  ali< 
And,  therefore,  every  feeling  of  reverence  fur 
feeling  of  eelf-respeet  which  he  has  as  a  fruo  i 
reeolve  that  he  never  will  come  within  Ww 
Church  as  that. 

And,  now,  but  one  more  matter,  which  it  wntlllf 
to  pass  by  at  this  moment.     This  is  the  gituatii 
aSairs,  and  the  doctrine  of  non-intorvention       ' 
England  must,  and  will  1>efore  long,  make  u}< 
this  great  question — whether  thuy  will  aocep' 
non-intervention  in  its  entirety  and  complef.  ^ 
they  will  allow  it  when  it  is  convenient,  aD<]  i 
their  passions  have  been  a  little  stirred.     Bear 
one  of  two  eminent   Ministers  of  the  prwtuat 
tainly  was  in  office  as  long  ago  us  some  yoaia 
born.     He  comes  down,  then,  from  a  gi-ncr^^B 
passed  away.     Lord  Fatmerstoii,  the  PnmD 
man.     Lord  Russell,  though  not  so  old,  ulioi 
that  early  time.   They  are  both  naturally— 
it  to  tliem  as  a  crime,  because,  {>o«sibly, 
could  not  help— but  they  naturally  hu' 
those  theories  and  doctrines  u]vin  I  he 
vcotioQ  and  foreign  aSairs  whicli  ]<n-viiilod 
of  this  century,  aod  they  may  fain-y  in  thvir 
was  taught  them  and  practised  in  their 
and  was  right  during  the  time  of  Uio  H 
the  war  between  Austria  and  Fniiii.-c, 
Italy  gained  much  iti  the  direction   of  )1 
day  in  the  session  of  Pariiame-'    '■ 
occurred  to  spend  an  hour  with 
had  Ijccd  Prime  Minister,  and    I 
yearii.     He  was  a   man   of  vei_v    ^m 
moderation,  and  of  many  good  qnalitiMj 
opponents  did    not  always  give  him  et 
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L  and  to  .write,  to  think  and  to  do  EUma 
9  of  arithmetic,  and  have  that  general 
Knowledge  which  the  faculties  of  almost  all 
gthem  to  receive,   but  without  any  attempt 
Inzuries  which   may   be   reserved    for 


ltd  eome  of  my  friends  will  think  that  after  all 

I  greiit  friend  of  education ;   but  that   would   be 

In  all  those  public  discnaeions  in  which 

s  engaged  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have 

1  t.liat  the  ignorance  of  the  people  is  the  most 

iiture  in  our  national  character.     I  have  argued 

ould  be  cheaper,  and  trade  more  free,  and  industry 

K,  and  wages  higher,  the  result  would  be  to  raise 

Icondiiion  of  our  population.     I  believe  it  has  been 

I  is  being  raised,  and  one  of  the  signs  that  it  has 

i  thut  it  asks  to  be  raised  still  higher.     We  who 

me  litlle  edacation  ourselves, — though  I  am  sorry  to 

irly  forgotten  all  I  ever  had, — we,  in  endeavouring 

I  the  means  of  education  for  the  people,  should  go 

tvhut  I  would  rather  call  a  steady  wisdom  than  with 

prccijiit^ce  and  feverish  action   as    may  raise    great 

r  path.     However,  it  is  a  roost  satisfactory 

'  that  some  of  the  church  and  sectarian  difierences  are 

,  and  that  thare  is  a  recognition  among  the  people  that 

s  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  subject.     I  hope  it  will 

I  much   as  possible  local,  and  not  unduly  sustained  by 

■T  Uovernmenb  control  or  Government  grants.     I  am  sure 

1  the  gf-od  which  the  people  will  receive  will  be  greatly 

;?f  d  in  value  by  the  self-respect  created  and  the  energy 

i!)t>jiL>d   amonjj  the  people  if  they  are  allowed  to  a  large 

I  to  do  the  work  themselves, 
hnvo  said  notbing  of  the  deputation  to  Paris.     The  book 
Twh'n^k  the  re^/orta  have  been  published  only  reached  me  as 
I  was  leaving  home,  and  I  have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of 
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care  of  s  rotten  Government,  and  of  a  country  devastated  by 
the  oppressions  and  excesses  of  that  Government.  The  result 
was  that  amongst  the  various  contending  nations,  at  least  four 
hundred  thousand  men's  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  probably 
more  than  as  many  millions  of  treasure  were  thrown  entirely 
away ;  and  instead  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  being  settled  on  a 
permanent  basis — that  is  always  their  cry — ^you  find  that  the 
affairs  of  Europe  at  this  moment  are  not  settled  on  a  permanent 
basis^  and  that  Europe  has  doubled  the  armed  men  and  doubled 
the  military  expenditure  that  it  had  before  that  war. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  topic^  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion between  Denmark  and  Germany.  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  hope,  who  sympathise  even  with  men  who  wear  crowns  when 
they  are  in  trouble,  and  the  difiiculiy  which  has  overtaken 
the  King  of  Denmark  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  difficulty 
of  his  own  seeking.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  for  many 
years  with  regard  to  those  Duchies.  It  is  not  yet  settled, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  settled.  But  I  do  not  know, 
I  doubt  extremely  whether  anything  that  England  could  do 
by  sending  25,000  men  into  Schleswig,  and  by  putting  a 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  or  the  Baltic,  or  Adriatic,  would 
permanently  settle  that  question.  You  may  rely  upon  this, 
that  questions  of  that  nature  are  only  permanently  settled 
when  they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  those  alone  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  them.  We  are  not  deeply  interested 
in  this  question — I  do  not  mean  interested  in  the  sense  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  I  think  nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that,  whilst  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  from  English  citizens,  they  should,  in 
marrying  abroad,  therefore  embroil  Englishmen  in  the  quarrels 
of  foreign  countries.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely  to 
make  Englishmen  doubt  whether  Royal  alliances  can  have 
any  pleasant  interest  to  them  than  if  such  a  course  is  taken. 
We  see  it  reported  in  the  papers  that  the  Guards  have  had 
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orders,  and  that  the  fleet  is  to  come  to  Bome  place  or  other. 
These,  I  fancy,  are  mostly  at  preseat  paragraphs  put  out  as 
feelers  or  paragraphs  of  bluster,  intended  to  operate  upon 
Austria  or  Prussia.  But  I  cannot  understand  the  object  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  afraid  of  a 
revolution  in  Germany,  and  are  therefore  taking  a  lead  in 
great  operations  which  may  save  them  from  any  unpleasant 
change  which  may  be  impending.  But  if  I  were  speaking 
to  members  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  I  should  remind 
them  of  this,  that  in  1853-4  thoro  were  members  of  that 
Government  who  ta,lked  of  peace,  and  for  peace.  In  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  at  Manchester  the  burden  was  a  hearty 
wish  for  peace,  and  peace  doubtless  was  the  wish  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince.  And  yet  the  Government  went  into 
war.  They  take  steps  which  they  fancy  do  not  mean  war, 
hnt  they  are  gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
verge  of  it,  and  then  under  some  pretence  that  they  have 
gone  80  far  that  they  cannot  honourably  retreat,  they  plunge 
over  into  the  abyss.  On  that  occasion  I  believe  there  were 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
they  were  going  into  war. 

And  that  leads  me  to  speak  about  a  curious  custom  of 
the  Cabinet  on  which  the  people  generally  are  ignorant, 
but  concerning  which  I  now  feel  it  joj  daty  to  inform  them. 
When  a  Government  is  made,  a  list  is  drawn  up  of  about 
thirteen  gentlemen  who  are  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  who  are 
sammoned  to  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  But  there  is  an 
inner  Cabinet,  and  it  is  generally  compounded  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  occasionally  one  other 
Minister.  While  Lord  Derby  was  a  member  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  Cabinet,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  a  most  im- 
portant memorandum  or  understanding  which  had  Iwen  drawn 
up  on  an  agreement  come  to  between  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Dake  of  Wellington,  and  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia.     Until  he  came  to  be  Prime  Minister  he  had  never 
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seen  that  memorandum,  and  never  knew  of  its  existence. 
Well,  I  have  been  told  that  there  was  an  attempt  made  when 
Lord  Derby's  Government  was  formed  to  keep  the  whole  of 
that  interior  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  himself  and  Lord 
Malmesbury^  the  Foreign  Minister,  bat  that  a  certain  other 
Minister^  who  knew  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the 
deliberations  of  such  an  inner  Cabinet,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  responsibility  of  its  great  decisions  unless 
he  were  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  and  with  every* 
thing  belonging  to  them.  And^  therefore,  the  secret  Cabinet 
in  Lord  Derby's  Government  was  composed  of  three,  and  not  of 
two  members.  But  take  this  present  Cabinet.  I  will  under* 
take  to  say,  by  what  I  know  of  what  has  been  done  on  past 
occasions^  that  a  great  deal  of  the  most  delicate  business  of 
foreign  afiairs  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  Lord  Falmerston 
and  Lord  Russell.  Do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  insinuate 
that  Lord  Falmerston  has  not  had  a  most  lengthened  ex* 
perience  in  foreign  a£Pairs,  and  do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to 
say  that  Lord  Russell  is  not  anxious  to  have  the  a&irs  of 
the  country  transacted  in  such  a  way  as  he  thinks  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But  there  may  be  members 
of  that  Cabinet  at  this  moment  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  from  day  to  day^  of  despatches 
that  are  being  written,  of  suggestions  that  are  being  thrown 
out,  and  of  resolutions  that  are  partly  come  to,  and  which 
being  once  arrived  at  and  determined  upon  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  will  plunge  the  country 
in  war.  If  there  be  any  member  of  that  Cabinet  who  is 
not  in  that  secret  knowledge,  and  he  finds  that  these  matters 
are  advancing  towards  war,  let  me  beseech  him,  as  he  values 
the  price  of  his  conscience  during  his  lifetime,  and  his 
reputation  also  with  his  fellow-men,  which  is  of  much  less 
real  value,  that  he  will  take  care  to  know  everything  that 
is  done,  that  he  will  not  be  made  the  partner,  it  may  be 
in  great  errors,  it  may  be  in  great  crimes,  which  he  and  his 
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country,  if  the  war  should  come,  may  have  occasion  to  regret. 
I  have  not  seen  a  paper  written  out  of  London  which  argues 
in  favour  of  war,  and  *I  do  not  think  the  London  press 
generally  has  yet  stimulated  the  country  to  violent  action. 
But  let  us  here — we,  the  people  everywhere — have  our  eyes 
wide  open  at  this  moment,  and  by  every  means  in  our  power 
show  that,  while  we  are  willing  to  sympathise  with  any 
monarch,  it  may  be,  or  any  state  under  any  difficulties  of 
any  kind^  we  also  consider  it  our  duty  in  the  present  and 
fiiture  interest  of  the  people  of  these  islands  to  show  in 
addition  that,  looking  over  our  past  history  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  we  have  come  to  the  fixed  determination  that 
the  power  of  England  shall  not  be  exerted,  the  blood  of 
England  shall  not  be  spilt,  the  wealth  created  by  the  toils 
of  Englishmen  shall  not  be  squandered,  except  it  be  in  some 
great  cause  in  which  the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of 
this  country  are  engaged. 

I  fear  you  will  think  I  have  been  preaching  you  a  too  long 
political  sermon.  I  wish  this  to  be  a  free  country — not  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  that  is  good  because  they  say  it  is  French, 
or  of  something  good  because  they  say  it  is  American,  or  to 
stand  by  something  that  is  clearly  evil  because  they  say  it  is 
old.  A  very  eminent  writer,  not  long  ago,  said  that  England 
to  a  large  extent  was  still  as  it  were  fettered  in  the  grave- 
clothes  of  the  middle  ages.  But  we  have  a  competition  to  run 
with  other  nations,  and,  most  of  all,  with  that  nation  which  is 
now  distracted  and  in  the  throes  of  a  great  Civil  War.  We 
have  also  within  our  shores,  and  within  the  limits  of  these 
islands,  a  great  and  a  noble  people.  We  have  within  us  the 
elements  of  a  nation  far  greater  in  the  future  than  anything 
that  has  been  in  the  past,  even  in  the  most  renowned 
and  glorious  days.  We  can  set  ourselves  free  from  the 
prejudices  and  from  the  darkness  of  the  past.  We  can  give 
to  our  people  education,  we  can  open  up  to  them  new  sources 
of  industry,  we  can  reduce  the  expenditure  of  our  Government, 
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we  can  invite  another  million  or  two  of  our  people  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution,  and  taking  them,  we  can  ask  counsel  of 
them  that  we  may  assist  each  other  in  the  wise  government  of 
this  great  nation.  All  this  we  can  do,  and  all  that  is  wanted 
is  that  in  working  out  our  political  problems  we  should  ^take 
for  our  foundation  that  which  recommends  itself  to  our 
conscience  as  just  and  moral.  I  have  not  the  slightest  regard 
for  that  statesmanship  which  is  divorced  from  the  morality 
which  we  say  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  private  life,  which  we 
gather  for  a  nation  as  for  individuals  from  the  religion  which 
we  profess.  Time,  persistent  labour,  fidelity  to  the  great 
principles  which  we  hold  and  believe  in,  will  certainly  give  us 
the  victory  over  existing  evils,  as  similar  qualities  and  similar 
conduct  have  given  the  victories  which  I  have  described  to 
you  in  the  observations  I  have  made. 
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[On  November  26,  1867,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  was  returned  for  the  citj  of  Man- 
chester, by  a  majority  of  1 800  over  Alderman  Bennett ;  the  third  candidate, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  having  practically  withdrawn.  The  number  polled 
for  Mr.  Bright  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  recorded  in  Manchester  for 
any  candidate  before,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  the  proposer  of  Mr.  Bennett 
disclaimed  the  notion  that  his  candidate  was  'a  Conservative.'  On  Dec.  23, 
1867,  &  meeting  was  held  in  the  New  Theatre  at  Rochdale,  with  the  view 
of  congratulating  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  on  his  election.] 

The  first  object  of  this  meeting  is  doubtless  to  congratulate 
my — shall  I  say  fortunate  or  unfortunate— brother  on  his 
initiation  into  the  perils,  the  difficulties^  and  the  disap- 
pointments of  Parliamentary  life.  But  as  I  shall  probably 
not  be  considered  capable  of  dealing  with  that  question  im- 
partially, I  shall  advance  a  little  beyond  this  subject  and  say 
that  we  are  met  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  members  of  the  constituency  of  the  city 
of  Manchester,  that  they  have  by  their  recent  choice  restored 
that  city  to  its  rightful  position  as  regards  the  great  Liberal 
party  of  the  kingdom.  Looking  back  but  a  few  years  to 
what  happened  in  Manchester^  and  remembering  how  far  I 
was  connected  with  it,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  take  more  than 
a  common  interest  in  what  has  recently  been  transacted.  I 
have  always  known  that  popular  constituencies  are  in  some 
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[On  November  ^6,  1867,  Mr.  Jacob  Brigbt  was  rotnmed  for  tbe  citj  of  Man- 
chester, by  a  majority  of  1800  over  Alderman  Bennett ;  the  third  candidate, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  having  practically  withdrawn.  The  nnmber  polled 
for  Mr.  Bright  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  recorded  in  Manchester  for 
any  candidate  before,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  the  proposer  of  Mr.  Bennett 
disclaimed  the  notion  that  his  candidate  ^-as  'a  Conservative.'  On  Dec.  23, 
1867,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  New  Theatre  at  Rochdale,  with  the  view 
of  congratulating  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  on  his  election.] 

The  first  object  of  this  meeting  is  doubtless  to  congratulate 
my — shall  I  say  fortunate  or  unfortunate— brother  on  his 
initiation  into  the  perils,  the  difficulties^  and  the  disap- 
pointments of  Parliamentary  life.  But  as  I  shall  probably 
not  be  considered  capable  of  dealing  with  that  question  im- 
partially, I  shall  advance  a  little  beyond  this  subject  and  say 
that  we  are  met  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  members  of  the  constituency  of  the  city 
of  Manchester,  that  they  have  by  their  recent  choice  restored 
that  city  to  its  rightful  position  as  regards  the  great  Liberal 
party  of  the  kingdom.  Looking  back  but  a  few  years  to 
what  happened  in  Manchester^  and  remembering  how  far  I 
was  connected  with  it,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  take  more  than 
a  common  interest  in  what  has  recently  been  transacted.  I 
have  always  known  that  popular  constituencies  are  in  some 
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respects  very  mueli  like  individuals,  they  are  liable  occasion 
ally  to  fickleness  and  to  error,  and  to  what  may  be  terme 
aberration  from  a  straight  course ;  but  there  is  a  consolatio 
in  knowing  that  while  in  political  warfare  we  meet  necet 
sarily  with  great  changes — now  with  a  great  reverse,  an 
now  with  a  great  triumph — ^yet  in  that  respect  we  of  th 
Liberal  party  difier  most  essentially  from  those  whom  I  woul 
call  our  friends,  if  they  were  not  so  constantly  our  opponenti 
I  mean  the  Tory  party.  Our  disasters,  which  are  by  n 
means  unfrequent,  and  which  sometimes  give  us  great  grie 
are  always  followed  at  no  distant  period  by  a  correspondin; 
triumph;  whereas  with  our  Tory  friends  a  disaster  is  gene 
rally  final  and  irreversible.  Their  policy  and  their  principlei 
when  once  overthrown  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  th 
people,  are  buried,  and  they  hope  for  no  resurrection.  Bu 
there  is  one  thing  even  in  connexion  with  these  events  o 
which  we  may  congratulate  them ;  for  as  we  know  that  the 
rain  falls  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  so  we  know  that 
our  opponents  of  the  Tory  party  share  fully  with  us  the  spoils 
and  the  advantages  which  the  nation  derives  from  our  vic- 
tories over  them. 

A  very  distinguished  Frenchwoman,  Madame  de  Stael, 
lefh  on  record  her  definition  of  what  she  understood  by  the 
word  'happiness.'  She  said  that  happiness  consisted  in 
constant  occupation  for  a  desirable  object  and  with  a  sense 
of  continual  progress.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  I  think  we  may 
consider  ourselves,  politically  speaking  at  any  rate,  as  among 
the  happiest  of  mortals,  for  we  have  a  constant  occupation. 
The  end  we  seek  is  not  only  desirable  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
that  term,  but  it  is,  as  we  believe,  good  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  whether  we  look  backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  past  or 
to  the  future,  I  think  we  have  attendant  upon  us  constantly 
a  sense  of  continual  progress.  Our  friends  the  Tories  un- 
happily are  in  a  very  difierent  position.  They  have  had  a  full 
and  constant  employment,  for  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
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*  we  have  found  them  a  great  deal  to  do ;  but^  as  the  result 

has  shown  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from  generation  to 
generation^  they  have  no  desirable  end  in  view,  as  they  them- 
selves find  out  in  time.  And  more  than  that,  whether  they 
look  backwards  or  forwards,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
one  of  them^  except  the  mere  seeker  for  some  office,  can  have 

{  any  feeling  that   he  has  aided  in   any  continual  progress, 

{  unless  it  be  that  sort  of  progress  which  in  this  neighbour- 

I  hood  is  called  a  progress  backwards. 

I  Just  look  back  for  a  moment  so  far  as  the  year  1832. 

You  will  remember  how  the  Tories  were  alarmed — almost  to 
mental  distraction — at  the  thought  of  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  that  year.  Go  forward  to  fourteen  years — to 
the  year  1846 — and  call  to  mind,  if  you  can,  the  things  that 
were  spoken  by  most  eminent  speakers,  that  were  writ- 
ten by  crowds  of  writers  for  the  press,  believed  in,  it  may 
be,  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  people,  as  to  the 
tremendous  and  appalling  consequences  which  would  spring 
from  allowing  the  people  of  this  country  to  have  free  access 
to  unlimited  supplies  of  food  grown  in  other  countries. 
Remember  the.  state  of  feeling  into  which  those  unfortunate 
Tories  were  plunged  by  that  prospect.  Now  come  down  to 
the  present  year,  1867.  Is  it  possible  that  all  can  be 
untrue  which  has  been  said  by  them  as  to  the  disasters  that 
would  arise  if  ever  a  moderate  measure  for  the  suffrage  were 
forced  through  or  granted  by  Parliament?  Think  of  that 
unfortunate  party — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  leaders— they 
make  it  profitable  enough ;  they  know  very  well  what  they 
are  doing;  they,  many  of  them,  understand  these  questions 
just  as  well  and  as  much  as  we  understand  them ;  but  I 
speak  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  country,  who  are  the  pawns 
and  other  chessmen  with  which  these  leaders  play  their  game. 
Only  imagine,  and  if  you  can  imagine,  it  will  only  be  to 
excite  your  commiseration,  how  these  men  have  been  misled 
from  time  to  time,  how  they  have  been  alarmed,  how  they 
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have  stFiven  as  if  for  life  against  the  very  things  that  were 
most  calculated  to  do  them  good ;  how  they  have  spent  time 
and  money;  how  they  have  squandered  untold  sums  of  money 
and  oceans  of  beer  in  fighting  contested  elections,  to  lose 
which  would  be  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country. 

But  all  that  fear,  these  terrors,  this  striving,  this  political 
warfare,  this  vast  expenditure  is  in  vain,  for  one  of  two  things 
always  happens, — either  we  entirely  overthow  them,  as  we 
did  by  the  uprising  of  public  opinion  in  1832,  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  or,  as  in  1846  and  in  1867,  their 
own  leaders  come  forward  and  capitulate.  I  must  say — ^and 
if  there  be  any  member  of  the  Tory  party  here  I  hope  he 
will  convey  my  feelings  to  his  friends — I  must  say  I  feel  a 
great  commiseration  for  them,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
political  life  must  be  one  unvarying  cup  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. Then,  as  if  the  last  drop  of  it  were  never  to  be 
taken,  there  is  always  something  more  left  which  they  have 
to  swallow  afterwards.  I  know  Mr.  Mill,  the  eminent  mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  says  the  Tory  party  are  naturally  the 
stupid  party.  Well,  that,  I  believe,  is  not  denied  by  any 
intelligent  man  among  the  Tories.  Unless  they  are  so  stupid 
that  they  cannot  easily  feel,  the  retrospect  must  be  exceed- 
ingly humiliating  to  them,  and  the  future,  or  their  endea- 
vours to  look  into  it,  must  be  equally  gloomy;  but  this  last 
humiliation  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  the  deepest  of  all. 

Lord  Derby  has  been  considered  more  than  any  other  man 
to  be  relied  on.  'Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.' 
Everybody  has  not  been  of  that  opinion  even  among  the 
Tories,  for  I  recollect  once  by  an  accident  spending  an  even- 
ing at  a  Welsh  watering-place  in  company  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  out-and-out  Tory  journal  published  in  this 
couniy,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  much  of  Lord 
Derby.  He  used  a  term  which  will  be  understood  by  a  good 
many  here.     He  did  not  think  Lord  Derby  was  a  thorough- 
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bred  Tory;  he  was  only  a  * broken-hair'd  'un.'  My  friend 
evidently  knew  rather  more  about  Lord  Derby  than  some 
of  those  who  followed  him.  But  if  you  look  back  upon  Lord 
Derby's  career  you  will  see  some  reason  why  his  friends 
should  have  trusted  him.  In  1835  he  quitted  the  Whig 
party  of  that  day  because  he  would  not  consent  to  inquire 
into  or  to  interfere  with  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Established 
Church;  and  then  in  1846  he  quitted  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his 
Government  because  he  would  not  consent  to  go,  with  the 
rest  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  colleagues,  from  Protection  to  Free  Trade. 
Seeing  that  he  had  been  so  faithful  to  all  that  is  worst  in 
the  Tory  creed,  in  1835  as  to  the  Irish  Church,  and  in  1846 
with  regard  to  the  Com  Law,  I  say  there  was  very  fair 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  who  might  be  implicitly 
trusted ;  that  at  any  rate,  whatever  might  come,  Lord  Derby 
would  never  haul  down  the  Conservative  flag.  Well,  that 
might  have  been  fairly  said  up  to  last  year,  but  in  1867,  the 
year  which  is  now  about  to  close,  the  whole  scene  changed. 
In  the  coming  pantomime  that  will  probably  be  exhibited 
here  there  will  be  nothing  more  wonderful,  and,  if  there 
were  not  something  in  it  melancholy,  hardly  anything  more 
amusing  than  the  transformation  scene  that  has  taken  place 
in  Parliament.  All  the  arguments  that  were  before  used 
have  been  forgotten.  Every  fact  upon  which  orators  and 
writers  relied  has  been  kicked  aside.  Speeches  without  num- 
ber, votes  more  than  I  can  tell,  protestations  of  the  most 
fervent  character,  principles  which  you  thought  never  could 
be  stirred  from  their  hearts,  all  these  have  been  buried  for 
ever,  and  it  is  considered  an  indiscreet  thing  even  to  refer 
to  them.  Even  now  the  insolence  which  Lord  Derby  has 
sometimes  manifested  in  his  speeches,  the  invective  of  Mr. 
Disraeli^  the  scurrilous  vituperation  of  the  Tory  press — of 
which  we  have  heard  and  seen  more,  I  hope,  than  some 
of  us  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read — all  this,  poured  upon  me 
and  others  for  years,  has  now  been  proved  to  be  entirely  a 
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mistake.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  discovered  in  the  year  1 867 — 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  chronicled  with  other  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  century,  certainly  of  the  year — that  my  prin- 
ciples all  along  have  been  entirely  Constitutional  and  my 
course  perfectly  patriotic.  It  has  been  found  this  year  that 
the  man  who  alone  was  considered  faithful  to  his  party  has 
hauled  down  his  flag.  He  has  forced  through  Parliament 
and  permitted  to  be  given  to  the  country  a  Reform  Bill,  so 
far  as  the  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  goes,  of  a  very  extensive 
character.  Indeed,  I  say  it  is  a  democratic  Bill,  because  I 
maintain  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  more  thoroughly 
democratic  Bill,  as  regards  the  boroughs  of  England  and 
Wales,  than  that  which  has  been  passed,  and  that  the  suffrage 
which  has  been  permitted  to  be  passed  by  the  Government 
of  Lord  Derby  is  probably  as  democratic  as  if  he  had  enacted 
that  portion  referring  to  the  suffrage  contained  in  the  People's 
Charter. 

Let  us  remember  too,  that  although  at  present  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  boroughs,  all  the  arguments  on  which  it  has  been 
supported  are  arguments  which  go  to  justify  the  extension 
of  the  same  suffrage  to  the  counties.  If  it  be  better  that  the 
institutions  of  the  country  should  be  established  on  a  wider 
basis  in  the  towns,  why  not  in  the  counties  ?  If  the  people 
feel  such  attachment  to  the  Throne  and  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  so  as  to  admire  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Established  Church  within  the  limits  of  boroughs,  is  it 
reasonable  to  doubt  that  all  these  affectionate  feelings  exist 
even  to  a  stronger  degree  outside  the  boroughs  and  in  those 
portions  of  the  kingdom  which  we  call  counties?  In  point 
of  fact,  having  made  the  concession  which  they  have  made 
this  year,  though  their  votes  may  be  withheld  for  a  time, 
they  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  supply  arguments  for 
withholding  the  suffrage  from  the  great  body  of  the  people 
who  are  living  in  the  counties.  Only  two  things  are  required 
in  order  to  give  us  a  really  democratic  Parliament.    The  one 
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IB  that  the  distribution  of  seats  should  be  in  some  degree  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  that  every  voter  should  be 
permitted  by  the  shelter  and  the  machinery  of  the  ballot  to 
vote  according  to  his  own  honest  intentions.  When  that  ia 
done — and  I  think  the  bitUot  is  not  a  very  long  way  off — 
I  expect  another  very  important  change  in  the  distribution 
of  seats  may  occur  at  no  great  distance.  When  that  ia 
done,  then  I  say  we  shall  have  a  democratic  and  a  popular 
House  of  Commons ;  and  whether  the  legishition  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  be  wise  or  foolish  will  depend 
upon  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Lord  Derby  has  done  all  this  in  a  certain  way, — ^that  is, 
he  has  held  the  reins  of  office  while  in  the  confusion  of  par- 
ties the  thing  has  been  done,  and  he  has  done  it  rather  than 
surrender  office.  It  is  not  saying  anything  unfair  to  Lord 
Derby  to  say  that  he  does  not,  and  did  not,  believe  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  household  suffrage.  It  is  impossible  that  between 
the  Session  of  i866  and  the  Session  of  1867  he  should  have 
made  this  vast  change  in  his  opinions  and  convictions.  He  has 
done  it  to  keep  bis  party  together,  as  he  took  office  in  the 
Bommer  of  1866  in  order  that  he  might  not  break  up  his 
party.  That  is  bis  own  admission.  And  it  ia  provable, 
beyond  all  contest,  that  he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and 
permitted  that  Bill  to  be  carried,  not  because  ho  approved  of 
that  Bill,  but  because  he  was  determined  that  on  this  ques- 
tion, at  all  events,  his  opponents  should  not  eject  him  from 
office.  If  any  one  of  you  will  call  to  mind  what  took  place 
in  the  Session  of  iSfiS,  you  will  be  convinced  at  once  that 
the  great  object  of  the  Tory  party  was  to  drive  Mr.  Glad- 
stone from  office  and  to  take  bis  place.  It  was  not  to  carry 
a  more  liberal  Bill  than  that  which  they  bad  denounced 
because  it  waa  so  liberal  j  for  when  they  began  to  form  a 
government,  it  is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  they  entered 
into  indirect  negotiations  with  a  distinguished  opponent  of 
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Refonn,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  aiAed  him  to  join  Lord  Derby's 
Ooverament. 

But  what  changed  their  opinions  between  then  and  the 
Smion  of  1867  ?  Without  doubt  the  great  meetings  which 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  showed 
them  that  if  they  met  f^rlianwnt  without  the  promise  of  a 
Bill  thoy  would  within  a  single  fortnight  after  its  meeting 
bav^  to  \^i>  back  to  that  side  of  the  House  on  which  they  had 
wit  upou  9o  long,  and  on  which  they  neTer  seemed  to  feel  the 
Muallwt  degree  of  comfort.  During  that  Session  of  1866  it  is 
uu)KHituble  to  de«cribe>  in  language  which  would  not  seem  to  be 
i-^^IT^nited,  un&ir,  and  even  insulting^  the  eager  and  howling 
m^  which  they  exhibited  against  the  unfortunate  proposal 
i>f  a  7A  tVanohise.  Their  bitterness  and  malice  against  the 
Hill  would  have  been  scarcely  justified  if  the  Bill  had  been  as 
hwX  HM  they  «aid  it  was,  and  it  is  clear  now  that  it  was  not 
Wk^xXy  no  bad  as  they  declared  it  to  be.  Their  conduct  in 
iho  |»uniuit  of  office  reminds  me  of  some  lines  which  were 
|»ubliMliiHl  a  m^hkI  many  years  ago,  which  never  had  a  more 
w\^A  »i|»|»liiiiti(»u  than  when  they  describe  the  course  of  the 
'I'lMV  jiiuly  laMt  ywr,     The  |K>et  iu  the  *  Rejected  Addresses ' 

'  All  wIh<u  *'  Um«'  uunii"  iviMshuoa  through  the  street, 
Hu«>*  Miiij*iktt«iUt  U<itf*  from  thvlr  retreat. 
m^iM  wiU«  lirighi  IiUmj  tUulr  iupi»lic«tingr  eye«. 
i)H,li  Mull  hiuil  ivg*.  HiKHJud  their  joyful  crlee. 
M«Mi.  Hiiil  vviilk  hoiH».  or  uuiiUleulnK  to  prevail, 
\\,UkU  U*«i  4uu.k  uar  aud  wagi  the  expectant  tail.' 

f.i.l  .'.  Mm-  ^^iiUiUiiisu  <»f  the  fV<»at  Opposition  benches,  and 
„  »,  .1  Mi(M<  I^j^IiUmI  who  tlioughtthat  there  was  something 
I  ,  h  \vm\,  wMh  -MHt  M»  M^t.  K-iKH)ially.  and  above  all,  was  it 
IK  ».,  ,vi*h  lh(»  UwHMii.  \vho  have  nince  been  gorged  with 
J..,,,  ,,,^^.  „M.I  IM  Mm.  -^ko  t.r  that  i^atronage  and  plunder, 
.  ,,,  I.  ,,.  J„  h„  »M  t.illMl  li.t'i.  IoiiikhI  a  (Hmibination  to  over- 
jj  ,  ,1^  (1(11  ,1  nr.'i  'IV  I'lmn*  Hum»i*elves  in  office  and 
I  "/    J.  It.  (n    K'.-  Mi.'U'  ihj^Y  h.u-4^uUhI  t^>  luiss  a  Bill  in- 
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finitely  worse  on  all  tlie  points  for  which  they  condemned 
the  Bill  of  1866.  I  veature  to  eay  their  conduct  on 
this  occa§ion  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  institution  of  the  country,  however  honourahle  and 
ancient,  that  they  would  not  sell  for  the  permanent  poseee- 
sion  of  office. 

But,  if  there  be  occasion  for  ue  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  Parliamentary  Tory  party,  we  may  not  the  less  rejoice  at 
the  triumph  which  our  opponents  have  achieved.  There  is 
more  to  be  added.  They  were  not  ready  to  let  the  thing  be 
done  quietly;  but  since  the  riffln^  of  Parliament  they  have 
taken  steps  to  add  greatly  to  that  triumph,  for  we  have  seen 
the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  at  great  banquets  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  dancing  with  a  sort  of  grotesque  exulta- 
tion at  the  success  of  the  principle  of  which  they  have  all 
along  been  the  stoutest  opponents,  and  which  they  have 
declared  in  their  speeches  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  best  interests  of  the  eouutry.  To  crown 
the  whole  thing,  we  have  seen  Lord  Derby,  the  last  defender  of 
protection,  the  last  and  firmest  bulwark  against  democracy — 
we  have  seen  him  exhibiting  himself  in  defence  of  free  trade 
and  household  suffrage  on  the  platform  of  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  in  Manchester.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  suppose  that 
our  friends  the  Tories  will  still  have  faith,  for  their  credulity 
is  without  limit,  and  still  believe  in  him — they  must  believe 
in  somebody — and  that  Lord  Derby  will  stand  as  a  sort  of 
saint  in  the  political  calendar  of  the  Conservative  party. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  past,  which  is  full  of  interest, 
full  of  material  for  astonishment.  The  future,  which  is  not 
so  clear,  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  full  also  of  anxiety, 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  matter  will  have  to 
be  discussed  in  Parliament  before  long  which  will  excite  to  a 
great  extent  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  in  all  probability 
may  excite  the  heat  and  the  animosity  of  parties.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  country  is  not  completed,  as  we  well  know,  by 
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this  Bill.  We  who  have  been  active  promoters  of  Reform 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  never  limited  our 
demands  to  the  mere  extension  of  the  sufirage  in  boroughs.  It 
is  not  enough  that  men  should  have  votes ;  I  would  undertake, 
as  I  have  said  before,  to  give  a  vote  to  every  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  yet  I  could  so  arrange  matters  that  the 
Parliament  would  not  only  be  not  more  popular  or  democratic, 
but  less  80  than  it  was  before.  At  this  moment  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales  about  fifty-six  small  towns  with  a 
population  ranging  from  3,ocx>  to  8,ooo  each,  which  under 
the  new  Bill  will  return  fifty-six  members;  those  fifty-six 
members,  one  for  each  borough,  will  be  returned  by  a  popu- 
lation not  much  more  than  half  the  population  of  Manchester 
or  Birmingham.  The  result  would  not  have  been  so  bad 
provided  those  Members  actually  represented  the  persons  in 
whose  names  they  profess  to  speak^  but  the  real  fact  is,  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  constituents  of  those  boroughs  as 
you  see  them  placed  upon  the  registers  of  electors.  Last 
spring  I  was  down  in  Somersetshire,  and  I  saw  half-a-dozen 
gentlemen  from  a  small  and  interesting  town  there.  They 
came  to  talk  to  me  about  politics,  and  I  asked  them  what 
would  become  of  their  borough,  which  at  present  returns  two 
Members^  if  one  of  those  Members  were  taken  away.  The 
answer  was,  '  So  long  as  we  have  two  Members  we  have  a 
fair  chance  of  returning  one  Liberal,  and  we  generally  do  it ; 
but  when  we  shall  have  only  one  Member  to  return,  Mr.  So 
and  So ' — mentioning  the  name  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood whom  I  do  not  now  remember — '  and  the  Cathedral 
will  be  too  strong  for  us.'  Therefore  in  that  borough,  hitherto 
divided  between  the  two  parties,  Mr.  So  and  So  and  the  Cathe- 
dral will  return  the  one  Member,  and  he  will  sit  on  the  Tory  side 
of  the  House.  He  will  not  represent  the  free  voice  or  voices  of 
the  people  of  the  town,  but  those  voices  which  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  that  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  that  Cathedral  influence,  which  is  very  strong  in  the 
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borou^li.  Tliat  is  but  one  instance  of  nearly  all  these  borougha. 
There  are  very  few  of  these  fifty-six  which  really  have  any 
proper  qualification  for  represent ation  at  all;  and  so  long  as 
you  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  large  section  of 
Members  returned  in  this  way,  you  will  see  at  once  that  the 
popular  voieo  of  the  country — the  voice  of  the  great  con- 
stituencies like  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birniiughana,  and  a 
score  of  others — will  have  nothing  like  its  proper  influence  in 
Parliament,  because  two  men  returned  from  a  great  town  in 
Lancashire  ov  Yorkshire  will  find  themselves  met  by  two  men 
returned  from  two  villages  somewhere  in  the  South  or  the 
West.  All  this  will  have  to  be  changed  very  greatly  before 
the  subject  of  Reform  is  reully  settled. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  question  of  the 
Ballot,  and  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment  or  two. 
The  other  day,  in  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  Ormskirk 
or  Southport,  you  who  have  read  those  speeches  will  remember 
that  reference  was  made  to  the  Ballot,  and  while  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  anything  should  have  been  said  against 
it,  I  took  comfort  when  I  found  that  so  little  could  be  said. 
What  was  said  was  mainly  this,  that  in  this  country  we  were 
accustomed  to  the  rule  and  principle  that  public  duties  should 
be  performed  in  public,  and  that  is  only  a  slight  elaboration 
of  the  old  statemeut  that  the  Ballot  would  be  un-English. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  nearly  all  the  English  who  formed 
colonies,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  find  the 
Ballot  a  most  admirable  maehiuery  for  elections,  and  it  is 
there  universally  accepted  as  the  means  by  which  public 
duties  may  be  performed  in  public.  Take  a  court  of 
justice.  That  is  held  in  public.  People  may  come  in  as 
they  like,  the  rejiorters  take  notes  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  judge  and  jury  are  before  the  public,  but  the  jury  itself 
discusses  and  delilje rates  and  comes  t-o  its  conclusion  in 
secret,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  very  dishonourable  in  any 
juryman,  after  the  jury  have  given  their  verdict,  to  inform 
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any  person  not  upon  the  jury,  any  outsider,  as  to  what  was 
the  particular  view  of  any  member  of  the  jury.  It  is  felt  to 
be  essential  for  the  right  performance  of  that  important  duty 
that  the  jury  should  retire,  and  that  its  deliberations  and  con- 
elusions  should  be  in  secret.  Then  take  Parliament.  Parliament 
is  open  to  the  public  ;  people  come  in ;  the  reporters  are  there  ; 
and  every  morning,  if  you  read  the  papers,  you  may  know 
more  of  what  has  been  done  in  Parliament  than  anybody  in 
the  House  itself.  That  is  all  public ;  but  the  Cabinet  does 
not  sit  in  public ;  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen  hold  their 
deliberations  and  come  to  their  conclusions  in  secret ;  and  it 
is  only  when  a  great  result  has  to  be  explained  to  the  public 
in  Parliament  that  the  matter  becomes  in  any  degree  open  to 
the  public.  So  with  regard  to  elections,  they  would  be  in 
public ;  the  returning  officers,  the  agents  of  the  candidates, 
they  would  all  be  in  public ;  everything  would  be  fully  known 
except  the  individual  vote  of  the  individual  elector — that 
would  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box,  or  urn ;  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  town  and  the  constituency,  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  nobody  would  know  what  is  the  result  of 
the  poll.  Every  man  voting  would  thus  be  enabled  to  give 
his  vote  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscientious  convictions, 
entirely  unfettered  or  uninfluenced  by  any  other  consider- 
ations; and  the  result^  I  will  venture  to  say,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  would  give,  in  a  more  faithful  manner  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  system,  the  actual  conscientious 
verdict  of  the  constituency  to  which  the  appeal  should  be 
made.  I  hope  at  the  next  election  that  this  question  of  the 
Ballot  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  party  everywhere, 
and  completely  discussed.  I  do  not  go  into  it  any  further 
now,  because  at  some,  perhaps,  not  distant  time,  I  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  devoting  an  hour  at  least  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  this  question,  so  as  to  show  its  vast  advantages, 
not  to  the  Liberal  party  alone,  but  to  the  public,  and  to  show 
the  utterly  flimsy  and  untenable  character  of  the  objections 
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which  are  made  to  it  even  by  the  few  emioent  meH  who  have 
diacusEed  the  matter  in  an  adverse  eenee. 

Before  I  conclude  there  is  one  other  qu^ion  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  which  I  think  it  would  not  be 
rip-ht  for  me  to  pass  by.  I  mean  the  question  of  the  ooa- 
dition  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  Bay  anything 
in  the  way  of  explanation  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
grievanccB  under  which  the  Irish  jioople  have  laboured,  nor  of 
the  remedies  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  applied. 
I  have  dune  this  frequently,  both  at  public  meetings  and 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  thing,  at 
any  rate,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  with  regard  to  them,  that 
I  entirely  disagree  with  those  who,  when  any  crisis  or  trouble 
arises,  say  that  you  must  first  of  all  preserve  order,  you  must 
put  down  all  disloyalty  and  disobedience  to  the  law,  you  must 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Government,  and  then  consider 
the  grievances  that  are  complained  of.  Generally  after  having 
asserted  tlie  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  having  made  what 
they  call  peace  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  the  grievances 
are  forgotten,  and  there  is  no  consideration  of  them.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  Ireland  for  200  years.  The  great  pre- 
server there  has  been  the  gallows.  Of  late  years  the  barbarity 
of  the  law  has  but  rarely  exhibited  itself;  but  in  former 
years  the  nnraber  of  persons  who  sufTered  death  by  the  law  in 
Ireland  was  something  wonderful  and  appalling  to  think  rf. 
Now,  twenty  years  ago  many  of  you  will  recollect  that  in 
Ireland,  iinder  the  guidance  of  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  sons, 
the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  there  were  held  in  Ireland  meetings 
of  vast  numbers  of  the  people,  equal  probably  in  number  to 
the  meetings  that  were  held  a  year  ogo  in  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Gl3,sgow,  and  in  London.  Those  meet- 
ings were  held  to  condemn  certain  thiiiga  that  were  evil 
in  Ireland,  to  demand  remedies,  to  even  insist  that  there 
should  be  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  between  the  two 
countries,   for  many  thought  that  only  an  Irish  Parliament 
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C(juld  abolish  the  miseries  of  Ireland ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
you  that  can  point  to  any  single  or  great  measure  of  justice 
which  was  given  to  Ireland  in  consequence  of  these  great 
meetings.  They  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
They  did  not  frightfin  Lord  Derby  like  the  meetings  of  last 
year;  they  were  not  so  near  Lome,  and  the  Government  in 
London  always  knfw  that  they  couM  count  upon  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  any  great  mischief  being  done 
across  the  Channel.  The  grievances  were  not  remedied,  the 
demands  of  the  people  were  not  conceded ;  nothing  lias 
been  done  in  Ireland  except  under  the  influence  of  terror. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  firet  time  when  the  horrible  penal 
laws  were  ameliorated,  you  will  find  it  was  during  the  time 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  when  the  Government 
in  London  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  great  war  with 
the  colonies  on  hand  along  with  disaffection  in  Ireland,  that 
the  penal  laws  were  mitigated  to  some  extent.  In  1829  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed,  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  admitted  it  was  passed  because  be  would  not  take 
the  respODsihility  of  civil  war.  Afterwards,  when  a  great 
famine  took  place,  a  Poor  Law  was  passed  for  Ireland,  and 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  was  established  in  order  that 
the  sale  of  land  might  be  made  more  free ;  but  except  under 
the  pressure  of  some  great  emergency,  no  man  can  point  to 
anything  great  or  good  having  been  done  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  Irish  nation.  But  if  these  huge  meetings 
were  disregarded,  what  was  more  natural  or  inevitable  than  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  not  reasoning  well,  stimulated 
by  an  impassioned  feeling  of  the  wrongs  done  to  their  countryj 
should  deseend  into  the  ranks,  the  odious  and  criminal  ranks, 
of  a  dark  conspiracy  ?  If  last  year  Parliament  had  refused  to 
extend  the  franchise,  if  all  our  great  meetings  had  beeu  held 
in  vain,  if  the  popular  voice  bad  risen  so  that  all  the  world 
should  have  heard  it  but  tlt«  deaf  members  of  the  Imperial 
Le^islatu  id.  I  will  not  say  a 
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dark  and  a  orimiQal  conspiracy,  but  yoii  would  liave  had  men 
who  would  gradually  have  worked  their  way  among  the 
peoploj  and  would  have  instructed  them  in  principles  and  in 
practices  which  are  near  akin  to  the  worst  form  of  criminal 
conspiracy.  There  is  nothing  so  safe  as  great  meetings. 
Come  together;  look  each  other  in  the  face;  let  the  men  who 
comprehend  the  things  discuss  them  fairly  before  you ;  consider 
them  well  for  yourselves ;  vote  by  an  open  free  vote  in  favour 
of  the  policy  that  you  require,  and  then  let  yotir  rulers  take 
that  voice  as  significant  of  the  will  of  the  country,  and  let  them 
bend  to  it  and  give  the  country  ttat  which  it  demands.  That 
has  never  been  done  for  Ireland,  and  it  is  on  this  gronnd,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  you  have  at  this  moment  the  terrible  and 
calamitous  state  of  things  that  exists. 

In  America  you  have  another  Ireland — an  Ireland  which 
does  not  fear  the  Government  in  Ireland — an  Ireland 
which  is  full  of  paasion  with  regai'd  to  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  Bufferings  of  the  country  which  has  been  left. 
Many  of  the  men  who  hold  these  views  are  capable,  and 
many  of  them  desperate;  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
deeds — what  shall  I  say? — deeds  of  cruelty  and  of  blood 
in  the  course  of  a  most  envenomed  and  sanguinary  civil 
war;  and,  freed  now  from  that  war,  what  is  more  likely 
than  that  they  should  turn  the  instruction  they  have  received 
to  purposes  which  they  believe  in  some  degree  patriotic?  If 
the  Government  of  England,  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  a  Government  of  states- 
men, does  any  man  in  the  world  believe  they  would  have 
allowed  things  to  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this  ?  If  your  lead- 
ing and  eminent  men,  instead  of  clamouring  constantly  for 
office  had  undertaken  to  teach  the  people  what  was  true, 
great  things  might  have  been  done,  Ireland  might  have 
been  tranquil,  and  the  kingdom  might  long  ago  have  been 
united.  As  it  is,  see  what  a  position  wo  are  in.  The  whole 
civilised  world   points  to  our  condition.     The  newspapers  of 
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far  greater  than  any  we  have  yet  eeen — wonld  have  arisen  on 
that  frontier  between  the  Irishmen  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Bulyects  of  the  British  Crowa  in  Canada.  Well,  then,  we 
have  from  50,000  to  55,000  men  whom  every  one  of  us  has  to 
help  to  maintain.  We  do  not  want  them  for  any  other 
purpose  than  those  I  have  mentioned  either  in  Ireland  or  in 
Canada,  because  the  Irish  people  are  a  discontented  and 
insulted  people,  having  grievances  which  they  constantly 
explain,  but  which  we  have  hitherto  refused  to  look  at  or 
refused  to  remedy,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  them  which 
any  sensible  man  among  us  will  not  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  remedied  them  without  being  asked.  To  do  so  would 
not  diminish  our  power  of  action  in  the  least  degree.  Nay,  it 
would  strengthen  it  for  every  purpose,  and  remove  from  us 
the  very  greatest  disgrace  that  has  ever  in  our  time,  or  in 
recent  periods,  settled  on  the  character  and  reputation  of 
England.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  whether  the  present 
Government  is  capable  of  dealing  with  this  question. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  resigned  office  upon  one  occasion, 
admitted  candidly  that  Ireland  was  his  difficulty,  not  because 
he  had  not  done  his  best  to  dea.1  with  it,  but  because  of  the 
party  that  sat  behind  him  and  the  stolid  opinion  which  then 
prevailed  widely  in  the  country ;  that  he  dared  not  propose  to 
Parliament  the  measures  which  he  knew  were  essential  to  thn 
pacification  of  Ireland.  He  knew  that  if  be  proposed  them  he 
would  have  been  driven  from  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
Therefore,  he  carried  on  the  Government  as  long  as  he  could 
doing  hia  best,  although  lie  failed  at  the  last,  confessing  that 
Ireland  was  his  great  difficulty.  What,  then,  can  the  Tory 
party  do  with  Ireland?  There  is  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Tory  party  have  had 
such  full  and  perfect  opportunities  as  tUey  have  had  in 
Ireland.  They  have  had  an  Established  Church  to  their 
heart's  content.  They  have  usurped  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  given   it  to  a  stnati  section,  whose 
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the  timid  counsels  of  those  who  might  succeed  the  present 
Government  when  it  resigns  oflSce.     But  the  more  I  consider 
this  question,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  its  indescribable 
seriousness.     I  foresee  many  possibilities,  and  I  am  sure  that 
what  I  foresee  is  not  without  foundation,  but  I  cannot  and 
I   dare   not   discuss   them    before    this   audience.      I   think 
that  there  are  such  perils  as  for  a  long  time  this  country  has 
not  known,  and  that  it  requires  great  resolution  and  wisdom, 
such  as  we  do  not  often  find  in  our  Governments,  to  meet  them 
as  they  require  to  be  met.     If  Ireland  is  to  be  made  content, 
if  her  wounds  are  to  be  healed,  if  there  is  to  be  henceforth 
what  there  never  has  yet  been — a  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — if  the  sceptre  of  the  Queen,  representing 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  shall  ever  be  of  equal  authority  east 
and  west  of  the  Channel,  this  must  be  done,  and  this  can 
only   be   done,  by  measures  of  great  statesmanship  and  of 
justice.     The  morals  of  the  turf,  whether  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament  or  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Cabinet,  will  fail  here. 
Tiie  disease  which  we  are  discussing  is  one  of  a  difierent 
character.     There  are  remedies,  unless  it  be  that  the  remedies 
arc  too  late.     Has  this  country  fallen  so  low  that  it  can 
produce  no  statesman  equal  to  these  things  ?     I  say  the  man 
who,  leading  the  counsels  of  the  Queen's  Government,  shall 
grasp  this  great  question  and  conclude  it — who  shall  com- 
prehend the  remedies,  shall  administer  them,  and  shall  make 
them  law — will  do  that  which  in  future  time  the  pen  of  history 
will  delight  to  trace.     He  will  to  the  very  full  gratify  the 
noblest  ambition  of  his  mind,  and  he  will  build  up  for  himself 
a  lasting  memorial  in  the  happiness  and  the  gratitude  of  a 
regenerated  nation. 
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[On  this  day  a  breakfast  was  giyen  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  the  Chairmaii  of  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Ck)mmerce,  to  the  artisans  who  had»  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Society  of  Arts,  visited  the  Puis  Exhibition.  Seyeral  of  the 
speakers  expressed  alarm  at  the  risks  which,  in  their  opinion,  English  manu- 
factures were  ronning  &om  the  rivalry  of  foreigners,  and  were  urgent 
that  the  Government  of  the  country  should  give  assistance,  by  public 
grants,  to  technical  education.] 

Before  I  say  anything  upon  the  special  object  of  this 
meeting,  I  most  be  allowed  to  thank  you  for  the  most  kind 
expressions  which  you  have  used  with  regard  to  me.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  great  subject  on  which 
you  and  I  are  supposed  very  much  to  differ,  but  if  there  be 
such  I  can  only  say  that  I  give  you  that  full  credit  for  purity 
of  intention  and  for  honest  convictions  which  you  give  me, 
and  I  hope  that  in  our  walk  through  life,  though  we  do  not 
take  exactly  the  same  course,  we  may  have  the  honest  inten- 
tion of  doing  something  if  we  can  to  help  forward  the  one 
great  end  which  you  have  described  as  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-men  and  of  our  common  country. 

With  regard  to  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  I  feel  myself 
rather  as  if  I  had  been  entrapped  on  this  occasion,  because 
my  mind  has  not  for  a  long  time  past  been  running  much  on 
the  subject  of  education^  and  I  find  myself  in  the  state  of 
some  of  our  Conservative  friends  who  are  being  dragged  on  at 
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a  rate  which  almoEt  bewilders  them.  There  is  a  very  feverish 
anxiety  abronil  to  do  something-  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Years  ago,  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  Suffrage, 
I  have  often  argued  that  the  ignorance  in  which  we  find 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  population  was  in  itself  a  fact 
strongly  condemnatory  of  the  character,  and  1  will  say  the 
really  unpopular  character,  of  the  present  Government.  I 
ventured  to  make  a  prediction  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
if  by  any  moans  we  could  have  in  this  country  a  thorough 
representation  of  the  people — I  speak  not  now  of  any  par- 
ticular franchise,  be  it  universal  or  household,  or  something 
short  of  that,  but  a  representation  which  should  be  a  large 
and  fair  and  honest  re  presentation  of  the  people — three  yeara 
would  not  elapse  before  we  should  have  established  some 
general  system  of  instruction,  not  for  the  rich  or  for  every- 
body, but  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  live  upon 
their  labour  and  their  weekly  wages.  Well,  we  have  had 
a  Bill  passed  which  approaches  in  the  limits  of  the  boronghs 
to  that  which  the  most  democratic  have  aspired  after  in  the 
exteneion  of  the  franchiee,  and  before  that  Bill  has  come  into 
operation,  and  while  people  arc  only  looiiin"-  at  it  and 
wondering  what  it  will  turn  out  and  what  it  will  become, 
everybody  haa  found  out  that  the  people  are  not  educated, 
and  there  is  a  general  rush  into  a  new  field  of  political  action, 
and  an  excitement  upon  the  sulyect  which  is  greater  thau 
has  existed  in  any  previous  time  within  our  memory.  It  is 
a  very  happy  thing  to  say  that  a  good  many  obstructions — 
cobwebs,  I  may  call  them,  though  something  more  formidable 
and  stronger — are  being  swept  away  under  the  influence  of 
this  new  feeling,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  assumptions  of 
zealous  members  of  the  Established  Church  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  education  are  being  abandoned,  and  that  some 
of  the  scrupulous  objections  held  by  zealous  men  among  the 
Nonconlbrmista  are  also  found  to  be  things  that  are  not 
tenable,  and  that  they  are  disappearing  from  the  field. 
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But  still,  with  all  one's  gratification^  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  there  is  not  something  like  a  precipitancy  and 
rashness  in  the  propositions  which  are  being  submitted  to 
the  public,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  obliged  before  I  sit  down 
to  throw  a  little  cold  water  on  some  things  that  are  being 
said^  and  which  good  men  zealously  advocate.  I  do  not 
believe  in  everything  being  done  by  the  Government,  and 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  such  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  rather  surprised  me, 
especially  as  he  comes,  I  believe,  from  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  where  the  people  are  generally  considered  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  think  there  is  very  doubtful 
wisdom  in  proclaiming  that  everything  that  is  to  be  done, 
or  almost  everything,  should  be  done  by  the  Government.  As 
regards  the  expense,  if  the  Government  did  not  spend  so 
much  as  it  does  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  in  other  directions 
it  would  be  very  easy,  with  far  less  national  expenditure  than 
we  have  now,  to  do  far  more  than  the  greatest  enthusiast 
asks  to  be  done  with  regard  to  this  particular  question.  But 
at  present,  as  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  matter,  I  should  not  ask 
the  Government,  either  by  grants  or  by  rates,  by  one  or  the 
other,  or  by  the  two  combined,  to  do  anything  for  public 
education  except  for  that  class  of  the  people  whose  condition 
is  one  of,  I  will  say,  to  a  great  extent,  deplorable  ignorance, 
and  is  the  result  of  very  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  past  times.  Now,  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
population,  whether  in  town  or  country,  as  we  all  know 
— perfectly  well  know,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  figures 
to  the  contrary, — the  mass  of  the  labouring  population  is  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  with  regard  to  its  education. 
I  believe  it  is  infinitely  below  that  of  Prussia,  and 
I  think  also  of  Switzerland,  and  infinitely  below  that 
of  the  corresponding  class,  if  there  be  a  corresponding  class, 
in  the  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union.  For  all 
above  there  are  ample  means — I  mean  the  middle  class  and 
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the  class  above  tliem,  wbo  have  certainly  the  means  of 
edueatiug  their  children  if  they  choose  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
see  exactly  where  the  remedy  is.  There  may  be  much  done 
with  regard  to  the  better  application  of  the  endowments  that 
exist.  There  is  no  doubt  a  prodigious  annual  income  through- 
out the  country  which  proceeds  from  the  piety,  or  some  other 
quality,  of  our  ancestors :  on  this,  special  sections  of  the  people 
have  laid  hold,  and  from  this  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  a  great  ext«ut  has  been  excluded ;  and  much  might  be  made 
of  that.  But  I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  necessity  or  the  wisdom 
of  the  Government  making  any  special  provision  for  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  means  are  sufficient  for  the  education 
of  their  own  children,  and  therefore  I  confine  myself  in  my 
view  of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  that  very  large  portion 
of  the  people  who  have  no  projwrty  but  their  weekly 
incomes,  and  who  at  present  have  not  the  means — and  have 
not  the  disposition  either  to  contribute  of  what  means  they 
have — sufficient  to  procure  the  education  for  themselves. 
I  dare  say,  with  regard  to  the  middle  classes,  when  we  get 
rid  a  little  more  of  sectarian  differences,  that  it  would 
he  possible  for  them  in  no  very  considerable  time  to  establish 
institutions  which  are  more  of  a  collegiate  character  than 
those  which  now  exist,  and  education  might  he  forwarded 
among  them  by  their  own  voluntary  combinations.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  apply  to  Government  for  them. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  technical  education,  I  imder- 
stand  that  technical  education  means  the  teaching  of  trades, 
or  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  successful  manu- 
factures are  based.  Now,  suppose  we  had  in  this  country 
all  the  working  people  educated, —  I  mean  thus  far,  that  every 
boy  and  girl  among  them,  as  near  as  could  be,  should 
understand  how  to  read,  should  comprehend  what  was  read, 
should  go  through  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had 
that  little  general  knowledge  which  every  child  picks  up  at 
Echool — such  as  a  little  knowledge  of  history,  a  little  know- 
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ledge  of  geography,  and  probably  a  little  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing,—supposing  that  tbis  knowledge  was  universal  among 
ftU  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  what  else  would 
neeesaary?  You  would  find  from  out  of  that  vast  body  tl 
there  would  be  certain  boys  who  could  by  no  means  be  kept 
down  to  the  level  at  which  they  left  schuol.  There  would 
ha  found  in  their  mind  and  brain  an  energy  compelling  them 
to  do  something  more,  and  the  desire  to  do  it,  so  that 
you  set.  them  upon  Salisbury  Plain  mthout  anyliody  withi 
five  miles  of  them,  still  they  would  carry  on  in  some  way 
other  their  education,  and  would  become  teehnically  educated^! 
because  one  would  be  led  into  one  branch  and  another  int 
another,  and  these  childreo,  specially  gifted  as  you  find  some 
children  in  all  ranks  of  life,  would  become  your  leaders  in  all 
your  various  arts  and  manufactures.  In  my  opinion,  then,  it 
will  not  bo  necessary  to  have  much  of  what  is  called  technical 
training  for  particular  trades.  I  have  never  heard  in  the 
United  States — I  speai,  of  course,  under  correction — that 
there  has  been  much,  or  anything,  done  in  the  formation  of 
what  wo  call  technical  education;  and  yet  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that,  looking  to  the  short  period  during  which  the 
United  States  have  been  a  considerable  nation,  there  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  that  has  surpassed  the  United  States  in 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  them  in  manufacturing 
intelligence.  Mr.  Dixon  spoke  of  the  inventive  faculty  of 
the  Americans.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States 
bavo  offered  to  the  world  more  valuable  inventions  di 
the  last  forty  years  than  all  Europe  put  together.  Xow 
lias  not  arisen  from  the  technical  education  of  the  people, 
but  it  has  arisen  from  this — that  in  the  United  States  there 
is  no  class  of  the  people  that  is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  be 
able  to  read  and  to  comprehend  and  to  think;  and  that,  I 
maintain,  ia  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  progress.  Look 
at  our  condition  in  this  country.  The  great  rich  olasa  have 
no  stimulus  whatsoever  to  make  any  exertions.     What  coi 
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stimulate  a  man  wlio  is  a  lord  witb  a  great  estate,  or  a 
country  gentleman  with  a  great  estate,  or  a  rieli  mau  of 
almost  any  kind, — what  could  stimulate  that  man  as  a  rule 
to  do  anything  more?  He  is  comfortably  placed  in  life; 
he  is  looked  on  with  so  much  respect  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  kind  of  stimulus  which  could  induce  him  to  make  any 
great  effort.  If  you  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  in  this 
country,  you  will  find  I  know  not  how  many  miUious  of 
people  totally  unable  to  make  those  efforts,  because  they  have 
no  education  whatever,  and  their  whole  life  is  a  mere  scramble 
to  get  a  living.  Tliey  have  no  opportunity,  as  they  have  no 
aspiration,  for  any  great  discovery  or  invention.  But  in  the 
United  States  you  have  not  tliat  great  and  idle  class,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  great  poor  and  depressed  class,  on  the 
other.  The  whole  population  is  more  like  what  wc  should  he 
in  this  country  if  we  lopped  off  the  rich  from  one  end  of  the 
Bcale  and  the  poor  from  the  other,  and  instead  of  having 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  persons  out  of  whom  you  can  get 
no  invention  and  progress,  you  had  the  whole  35,000,000  of 
people  equal  to  the  effort ;  then  from  tliat  vast  reservoir  of 
human  power,  of  human  int«llect,  and  of  human  energy  you 
would  get  those  great  efforts  which  we  are  totally  unable 
to  make,  from  the  circumstance  that  our  very  rich  Lave  no 
stimulus  to  make  exertions,  and  our  very  poor  and  very 
ignorant  have  no  power  to  do  so. 

I  maintain,  tlmt  if  we  were  to  establish  throughout  the 
country  a  system  of  primary  education,  simple  but  sound, 
and  give  to  the  people  the  power  to  read  and  to  think,  we 
should  lay  a  broad  and  great  founiiatiun  from  which  would 
arise  almost  all  else  that  we  want.  With  regard  to  the 
distinct  and  special  education,  about  which  some  gentlemen 
have  been  eloquent,  and  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  my  lamented  friend 
Mr.  Cobden,  referring  on  one  occasion  to  the  condition 
of  Prussia,   said   that   the   FruBsians  wer«  the    Yankees  of 
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Europe,  and,  from  tlieir  education,  ho  believed  tliey  nouh 
be  the  moBt  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  because  they  hi 
followed  in  a  very  large  extentj  and  although  not  exaetli 
in  the  same  way,  the  system  of  the  United  States  of  en- 
deavouring to  give  a  sound  education  to  their  whole  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  future  the  strength  of  nations  will 
depend  very  much  upon  this  possession — I  do  not  mean  their 
strength  when  in  war,  although  it  adds  very  much  to  that'^ 
but  ID  the  progress  of  invention  and  mannfucture,  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  id  the  consciousness  of  self-respect,  and 
in  everything  that  really  tends  to  make  one  nation  greater 
than  another. 

Mr.  Aitken  has  sixiken  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  t' 
do  not  know  very  much  about  it,  but  certainly  Jfr.  Coif 
is  a  verj-  pleasant  person,  whom  I  have  known  for  many- 
years,  I  find  him  very  actively  engaged  in  ihe  duties  of 
his  ofBce.  At  the  same  time  I  find  him  assailed  by  a  great 
number  of  persons.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  person 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  anything  without  coming  in  con- 
tact unpleasantly  with  somebody  or  other.  Nothing  could 
be  more  reasonable  and  proper  than  that  we  should  have 
a  good  museum  in  Birmingham,  another  in  Manchester,  and 
one  in  Sheffield,  and  bo  on,  to  allow  opportunities  for  the 
young,  and  for  the  old  too,  if  they  choose  to  see  what  ib 
excellent  in  manufacture  and  art,  and  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  observation.  But  really  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  to 
the  Government  for  that.  There  are  some  very  rich  men  io 
Birmingham,  although  it  is  said  they  are  not  so  rich  as  soma 
of  the  peopk'  of  Manchester ;  but  the  people  of  Afunchesteri 
you  must  bear  in  mind,  are  not  nearly  so  rich  as  they  were 
some  time  ago.  The  sum  of  25,000^.  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  establishing  a  museum  for  a  place  hke  Birmingham, 
It  is  not  a  very  large  sum  to  raise.  There  are  persons 
Birmingham  who  might  give  ^oooL,  and  who  would 
themselves   poorer   next   day  or   less  able   to  command 
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kxaries  of  life.  In  the  United  States  they  do  it  far  more 
than  here,  and  I  Buppoae  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in 
this  country  we  have  a  very  poworful  clitss  a  long  way  up 
above  most  of  us,  and  there  is  a  general  striving  to  get  up 
there,  to  make  eldest  sons  and  families,  and  to  get  into  the 
titled  or  aristocratic  order.  Men  who  have  any  of  those 
ambitions  like  to  keep  their  money  together,  and  they  fre- 
quently forget  something  far  higher  and  nobler.  Many 
people  in  America — there  have  been  some  in  this  country — 
but  there  are  many  in  the  United  States  who  set  apart  large 
donations  for  great  public  purposes.  I  could  mention  some 
of  those  gentlemen  if  necessary,  though  they  are  not  per- 
Bonally  known  to  me,  I  have  oft«n  wondered  how  it  is  that 
among  our  very  rich  men  there  are  not  more  who  will  set 
apart  a  [lortton  of  their  wealth  for  objects  snch  as  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  There  are  many  men  in 
Birmingham — still  more  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
London — 'Who  in  giving  lo.oooA  or  2o,ooOi'.,  or  even  50,000^., 
would  be  in  no  degree  injuring  thcmselveB,  but  would  be 
accomplishing  an  object  of  the  very  highest  order  in  devoting 
their  riches  to  the  elevation  and  advantage  of  those  who  have 
been  less  favourably  circumstanced,  I  do  not  therefore  very 
much  favour  the  notion  of  going  to  Government  and  asking 
them  to  help  us  to  a  museum  in  a  place  like  Birmingham. 
Having  worked  as  you  have  worked  for  the  last  hundred  years 
in  building  up  this  great  town  and  its  industry,  it  is  monstrous 
to  say — and  if  a  stranger  suggested  it  you  would  regard  it 
as  an  insult — that  there  is  not  public  spirit  enough,  so  far  as 
we.ilth  is  concerned,  to  procure  for  Birmingham,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  of  Mr.  Cole, 
anything  neceseary  to  teach  manufactures  and  art,  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  technical  inatruction 
to  the  young  men  who  are  connected  with  the  special  manu- 
factures of  the  district. 

On  the  general  subject  of  education  I  shall  not  dwell,  on 
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account  of  the  feverish  agitation  which  exists  just  noWi  for 
this  question  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  spasmodic 
effort.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  magnitude  and  of  great 
difficulty  in  this  country,  when  you  consider,  I.  will  not  call 
them  our  theological,  but  our  Church  differences,  and  the 
varied  views  men  hold.  I  should  recommend  rather  what 
I  may  call  a  steady  progress  than  a  great  rush,  because  in 
making  a  great  rush  and  introducing  measures  based  upon 
what  I  look  at  with  great  doubt — a  compulsory  and  forced 
attendance  at  schools — ^I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  not 
produce  among  the  people  a  reactionary  feeling,  which  may 
defeat  the  very  object  which  you  have  at  heart.  Suppose 
you  establish  a  great  and  broad  system,  and  proceed  to  lay 
considerable  and  heavy  rates  upon  a  people  who  at  present 
do  not  much  appreciate  education,  and  establish  in  your  towns 
a  kind  of  truant  police  to  look  after  the  children  who  do  not 
go  to  school.  If  you  bring  too  much  weight  to  bear  on  the 
people  before  they  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  approve 
your  efforts  you  may  find  that  there  is  a  great  reaction,  and 
your  difficulties  may  become  almost,  if  not  altogether,  insuper- 
able. The  great  mass  of  your  children  now  are  uneducated. 
If  you  propose  at  once  to  create  a  great  revolution  of  that 
kind  I  am  fearful  that  you  will  find  that  those  for  whose 
benefit  you  are  acting  will  not  give  you  that  co-operation 
without  which  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  succeed.  I 
should  recommend  a  more  gradual  assault  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  country,  and  that  we  should  survey  the  institutions 
already  existing^  and  as  much  as  possible  arrange  that  which 
is  new  so  as  to  dovetail  with  that  which  is  old,  and  gradually, 
it  may  be  in  a  few  years,  come  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
New  England  States  of  the  American  Union,  where,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
does  not  receive  a  sound  education.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
mathematics  and  classics ;  those  are  the  luxuries  of  culture. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  necessities  of  education — ^that  persons 
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should  learn  to  read  and  toiwrite,  to  think  and  to  do  sums 
in  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  have  that  general 
common  school  knowledge  which  the  faculties  of  almost  all 
children  enable  them  to  receive,  but  without  any  attempt 
to  give  them  those  luxuries  which  may  be  reserved  for 
others. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  my  friends  will  think  that  after  all 
I  am  not  a  great  friend  of  education;  but  that  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  In  all  those  public  discussions  in  which 
I  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have 
always  argued  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  is  the  most 
deplorable  feature  in  our  national  character.  I  have  argued 
that  if  food  could  be  cheaper,  and  trade  more  free,  and  industry 
more  regular,  and  wages  higher,  the  result  would  be  to  raise 
the  mental  condition  of  our  population.  I  believe  it  has  been 
raised,  and  is  being  raised,  and  one  of  the  signs  that  it  has 
been  raised  is  that  it  asks  to  be  raised  still  higher.  We  who 
have  had  some  little  education  ourselves, — though  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  nearly  forgotten  all  I  ever  had, — we,  in  endeavouring 
to  extend  the  means  of  education  for  the  people,  should  go 
on  with  what  I  would  rather  call  a  steady  wisdom  than  with 
such  a  precipitate  and  feverish  action  as  may  raise  great 
difficulties  in  our  path.  However,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory 
thing  that  some  of  the  church  and  sectarian  difierences  are 
gone,  and  that  there  is  a  recognition  among  the  people  that 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  subject.  I  hope  it  will 
be  as  much  as  possible  local,  and  not  imduly  sustained  by 
either  Government  control  or  Government  grants.  I  am  sure 
that  the  good  which  the  people  will  receive  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  self-respect  created  and  the  energy 
developed  among  the  people  if  they  are  allowed  to  a  large 
extent  to  do  the  work  themselves. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  deputation  to  Paris.  The  book 
in  which  the  reports  have  been  published  only  reached  me  as 
I  was  leaving  home,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
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reading  it,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  here  I 
most  agree  that  such  a  visit  must  have  been  most  useful 
to  those  who  were  the  envoys^  as  they  have  been  called^  from 
the  industry  of  England  to  the  industry  of  the  Continent. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  to  ask  those  who  think 
that  I  am  slow  and  conservative  to  make  such  allowances 
for  me  as  they  can.  I  am  surc^  whatever  is  offered  to  the 
public  and  to  Parliament  that  appears  to  me  to  be  likely 
in  any  degree  to  add  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 
of  our  population,  that  I  shall  never  be  found  unwilling  to 
give  such  a  purpose  my  cordial  and  hearty  support. 
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LIVEBPOOL,  JUNE  3,  1868. 

[The  Welsh  National  Ref onn  Association  invited  Mr.  Bright  to  be  present  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  during  Whitsuntide,  at  Liverpool.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting  was  Mr.  W.  Williams,  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council,  and  the  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  assist  the  progress  of 
Reform  in  the  Principality,  and  in  particular,  the  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  Parliamentary  representation.] 

In  our  school-days  and  from  our  school-books  we  learned 
that  Liverpool  was  a  great  seaport  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ; 
but  our  Chairman,  notwithstanding,  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  described  Liverpool  as  the  capital  city  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  for  I  understand  there  are  not  less  than  60^000 
natives  of  the  Principality  who  are  living  in  this  town.  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  to  be  found  a  larger  number  than 
this  in  any  of  the  towns  contained  within  the  geog^phical 
boundary  of  Wales.  But  further^  I  am  told  that  this  meeting 
has  in  some  degree  a  representative  character,  that  there  are 
men  here  from  very  many  of  the  towns  of  Wales,  and  parti- 
cularly of  North  Wales.  But  those  from  whom  I  got  this 
invitation  told  me,  what  Mr.  Richard  has  already  stated, 
that  there  is  among  the  Welsh  people  very  great  inertness 
or  inactivity  in  regard  to  political  questions;  that  they  are 
firmly  convinced  on  all  questions  connected  with  their 
churches  and  their  religion,  that  in  that  one  hct  they  are 
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capable  of  great  organisation  and  great  sacrifices,  and  have 
achieved  a  great  success,  but  in  regard  to  political  questions 
they  have  seemed  to  think  that  in  their  comparatively  small 
country  they  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  public  afiairs 
of  a  great  empire. 

Now,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  greatest  success 
of  a  country  that  in  every  part  of  it  all  men  should  take  a 
real  interest  in  national  affairs,  and  that  when  great  questions 
come  up  for  discussion  and  settlement,  not  only  should  the 
voice  of  the  people  be  heard  in  great  cities  but  in  small  towns, 
nay  in  every  village,  in  order  that  a  true  result  and  a  wise 
decision  may  be  arrived  at.  At  this  moment  we  have  before 
us  a  veiy  great  question  indeed,  one  the  like  of  which  has 
not  come  before  the  political  people  of  England  for  their 
judgment  and  their  verdict  for  many  years  past ;  and  I  hope 
one  of  the  results  of  the  holding  of  this  meeting  to-night 
will  be  that  the  verdict  of  the  nation  will  not  be  given 
without  the  voice  of  Wales  being  heard  in  it.  The  great 
question  is  that  of  the  destination,  of  the  continuance  or  the 
removal,  of  the  Protestant  State  Church  in  Ireland.  Now,  one 
would  suppose  that  every  Welshman  would  have  been  alive 
to  a  question  of  this  nature.  Geographically  you  are  nearest 
to  Ireland — at  least  of  any  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
island ;  but,  more  than  that,  you  have  had  an  experience  in 
religion  and  Church  matters  more  remarkable  and  more 
thorough  than  any  other  portion  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  has  had ;  and,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
Establishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  have  a  strong 
sympathy  for  justice,  and  as  strong  a  wish  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  Ireland  as  any  other  portion  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  can  have. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you — for  you  have  heard  nothing  and 
read  nothing  on  this  subject  without  knowing  it — that  Ireland 
has  been  governed  by  the  Crown  and  the  governing  classes 
in  England  for  many  centuries,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
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this,  notwithstanding  an  Act  of  Union  passed  sixty-seven 
years  ago,  and  notwithstanding  the  gpeneral  impression 
throughout  the  world  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  form 
one  kingdom,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  has  never  been 
any  real  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and,  indeed, 
until  lately,  there  has  been  no  approach  to  good  government 
in  Ireland.  The  rule  of  England  in  the  country  for  three 
centuries — I  will  go  no  further  back — until  a  very  recent 
period  was  a  rule  through  the  Viceroy  or  Lord  Lieutenant, 
through  the  judges,  and  through  the  landowners.  It  was  a  rule 
of  Protestant  and  Political  ascendancy  with  which  the  Irish 
people  had  no  sympathy,  and  against  which  the  Irish  nation 
has  perpetually  protested.  If  they  have  had  three  hundred 
years  of  government  like  this,  they  have  had  what  was  the 
inevitable  result,  three  hundred  years  of  misery,  of  discontent, 
of  conspiracy,  and  of  insurrection. 

It  was  only  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  not  quite  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  war  was  being  waged  between 
this  country  and  the  American  revolted  colonies.  It  was  only 
then  that  the  English  Government  consented  to  some  relaxa- 
tion of  its  cruel  rule  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1829,  which  seems  but  the  other  day  to  some  of  us,  that  any 
single  Roman  Catholic,  out  of  6,000,000  Roman  Catholics 
then  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  permitted  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Since  1829  there  has 
been  a  much  more  merciful  and  a  much  more  just  administra- 
tion. But,  notwithstanding  this — and  this  was  mainly  the 
result  of  improved  representation  in  England  under  the  Reform 
Bill  and  of  the  advent  of  the  Whig  party  to  power — ^the 
supremacy  has  been  continued,  and  the  sign  and  the  symbol  of 
it  has  been  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland.  Now, 
let  me  say  here  that  the  question  really  before  the  countiy  is 
not  the  question  of  State  Establishments — this  is  not  the 
question  which  I  am  going  to  discuss ;  it  is  not  that  to  which 
I  wish  you  to  give  your  attention ;  it  is  a  diflFerent  question. 
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That  may  be  ahead  before  us,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  up  for 
discussion  or  settlement. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  it  was  not  a  noble  idea  to  divide  a  barbarous  country 
into  parishes,  to  establish  in  every  parish^  as  far  as  times  and 
circumstances  would  permit,  a  learned  and  a  religious  man 
with  a  view  to  train  his  neighbours  in  civilisation,  in  morality, 
and  in  religion.  I  can  conceive  that  it  was  a  grand,  a  noble 
idea  many  years  ago  that  this  should  have  been  done  ;  but  in 
those  times — or  in  that  time — ^there  was  only  one  religion  in 
the  country — I  speak  of  England — and  there  was  only  one 
Church.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  plan  might  be  good ; 
certainly,  the  plan  was  possible ;  but  now  circumstauces  are 
wholly  changed.  The  same  thing  may  be  no  longer  necessary. 
The  Christian  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  composed  of 
many  Churches,  and  clearly  the  establishment  of  any  one  of 
them  must  be  in  some  degree  an  offence  to  the  others ;  and  in 
the  judgment  of  many  among  the  best  and  wisest  men  in 
England  it  can  only  be  injurious  to  the  favoured  Church  itself. 
As  religion  becomes  more  intelligent  and  more  zealous,  there 
must  evidently  be  the  less  room  for  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

But  the  question  which  is  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  and 
to  which  I  shall  address  myself,  is  one  purely  and  wholly 
political.  Now,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you  know,  and  we 
have  been  discussing  the  question  for  the  last  two  months,  a 
majority — a  remarkable  majority — a  majority  amounting  to 
not  fewer  on  one  occasion  than  sixty- five  votes — an  absolute 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  House,  supported  Resolu- 
tions which  declared  the  necessity  of  the  entire  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  But  the  Resolutions 
had  nothing,  and  that  vote  had  nothing,  to  do  with  the 
question  of  State  Establishments.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  which  moves  you  in  Wales  to  disbelieve  in  the  good  of 
State  Churches;  its  main  principle  and  its  purpose  was  entirely 
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»1,  and  with  a  view  to  a  great  material  advantt^, 
whether  a  man  accepts  the  principle  of  State  Churches 
e  one,  or  whether  he  rejects  it  on  grounds  in  which  you 
d  concur  with  me,  you  must  reject  the  Irish  Establishment. 
e  sc  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice  in  the  nation,  on 
cipleof  what  is  best  and  what  is  beneficial  for  the  empire, 
BiiiEt  in  either  cose  equally  and  emphatically  condemn  the 
I  State  Church.  Suppose  it  were  proposed  for  the  first 
B  to  found  a  State  Church  in  IreUmd,  is  there  one  sii^le 
toan  being  out  of  Bedlam — I  doubt  if  there  is  one  in 
□I — vrho  would  even  suggest  that  the  State  Church  to 
be  founded  in  Ireland  should  be  of  the  FrotesUnt  Episcopal 
creed  ?  Suppose  you  thought  for  the  first  time  to  establish  a 
Stat«  Church  in  Scotland,  would  any  man  say  that  the  Church 
to  be  so  established  should  be  the  Protestant  Epiecopal  Church, 
which  is  in  a  very  small  minority  in  Scotland  ?  Surely  no 
statesman — I  will  not  say  statesman,  for  that  gives  a  weak 
impression,  but  I  say — no  man  if  he  had  to  do  what  was 
judicious,  and  had  a  heart  to  feel  what  was  just,  would  propose 
to  establish  tm  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  or  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland.  Such  a  suggestion  ought  to 
be  scouted  by  all  reasonable  men. 

In  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  vast  emigration  which  has 
taken  place  from  its  shores,  there  is  a  population  now  of  little 
under  6,000,000  of  persons.  Of  those  6,000,000,  4,500,000 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Half  a  million,  or 
little  more— I  doubt  whether  more  than  a  very  little  more — 
belong  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  about  half  a 
million  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  census  gives 
us  under  700,000  of  Church  Protestants,  but  we  know  that 
when  a  Catholic  is  asked  what  is  his  Church  by  census 
enumerators,  he  knows  at  once  that  the  Presbyterian  will 
state  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  that  a  Catholic  calls 
himself  so,  but  that  the  other  small  sects  who  do  not  really 
belong  to  either  make  this  kind  of  answer,   "That  when- 
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ever  we  go  anywhere,  we  go  to  church/  and  therefore  they 
swell  the  number  of  Churchmen  to  a  point  higher  than 
it  would  reach  if  the  census  were  taken  in  the  same  strict 
manner  with  regard  to  them  both — with  regard  to  Catholics 
on  the  one  hand  and  Presbyterians  on  the  other.  I  am 
not  saying  this  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  any  ridicule 
against  the  Church,  but  in  order  to  show  that  I  believe 
I  have  fully  estimated  the  actual  numbers  of  those  persons 
in  Ireland  who  have  through  religious  motives  any  regard 
for  the  Established  Church  there,  when  I  put  the  number 
down  at  half  a  million  of  the  population.  Now,  if  w^e 
knew^  being  these  four  and  a-half  millions,  that  this  little 
Church  of  half  a  million  was  planted  among  us  by  those  who 
had  conquered  our  fathers,  if  we  knew  also  that  this  little 
Church  was  associated  with  everything  that  had  been  hostile 
to  our  national  interests  and  our  national  prosperity,  and  if  we 
knew  further  that  it  absorbed  incomes  amounting  to  not  less 
than  700,000/.  or  800,000/.  sterling  per  year,  these  incomes 
being  derived  from  national  property  amounting  to  probably 
13,000,000/.  or  14,000,000/.  sterling, — I  say,  that  if  we  were 
of  those  four  and  a-half  millions,  let  me  ask  every  man  of 
you  whether  we  should  not  feel  that  we  have  a  just  cause 
of  complaint,  and  that  there  is  a  national  grievance  in  our 
country  that  requires  to  be  speedily  redressed. 

And  here  let  me  remind  you  of  another  thing,  that  the 
position  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  is  not  like  our  own 
condition  either  in  England  or  Wales.  In  England  time  was, 
and  not  very  long  ago,  when  all  the  people  were  Church 
people.  There  was  no  nonconformity,  the  Church  was  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  conquest,  we  were  not  driven  from  it,  and 
all  the  revenues,  the  clear  revenues  of  the  country,  handed  over 
to  our  conquerors.  For  the  most  part  we  have,  withdrawn 
from  the  Established  Church  ;  our  forefathers  have  quitted  it 
because  they  wished  that  in  this  manner  they  might  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  enjoying  religious  freedom  and  seeking 
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what  they  believed  to  be  Christian  religious  truth.  The 
Church  here  is  not  to  us  a  symbol  of  conquest,  and  although 
we  may  think  that  the  institution  is  not  very  useful  in  this 
country,  and  least  of  all  useful  to  those  who  are  most  attached  to 
it— although  we  may  think  this,  yet  we  feel  that  we  can  wait 
for  whatsoever  changes  in  regard  to  the  Church  time  may 
bring  forth — changes  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  growth  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom  in  the  nation  of  which  we  form  part. 
I  have  said  that  this  Irish  Church  is  a  great  imperial  question. 
There  are  those  who  want  to  dwarf  it  into  a  sort  of  squabble 
between  partizans  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  I  hold  it  to 
be  an  imperial  question  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  empire  of  union  or  of  civil  strife,  it  is  a  question .  of 
strength  or  weakness  to  the  nation ;  and  I  can  boldly  assert 
this,  that  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the 
people  of  Wales,  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  we  know  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  nay  I  believe  every 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  man  in  the  civilised  world  out- 
side of  these  islands,  emphatically  condemns  this  Church  of 
Ireland. 

Well,  but  who  are  opposed  to  us,  and  wish  to  make  it 
permanent  ?  I  suppose  I  must  describe  them  by  a  term  which 
is  familiar  to  us.  It  is  the  Tory  party  in  Parliament  and  the 
country.  But  when  any  man,  looking  at  the  question  for  the 
first  time,  and  seeing  who  it  is  that  opposes  a  State  Church 
in  Ireland  and  who  it  is  that  supports  it,  imagines  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  go  with  the  Tory  party,  I  would  ask  him  to 
recollect  this  fact — that  this  party  has  been  opposed,  so  far  as 
we  know  at  every  time,  to  almost  every  measure  of  wisdom 
and  of  justice  that  has  been  proposed  in  regard  to  either 
England  or  Ireland.  In  1 833,  just  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  there  was  a  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament,  not 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  but  for  its 
diminution.  You  will  not  believe  it  even  if  I  tell  you,  I 
shall  have  to  refer  you  to  the  Annual  Register  or  to  Hansard's 
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Debates,  or  to  some  of  those  publications  in  which  all  men  are 
supposed  to  believe,  but  in  that  little  Church  population  of 
Ireland,  which  I  tell  you  is  not  more  now  than  500,000  or 
600,000  persons — 100,000  families — a  population  scarcely 
larger  than  the  population  of  this  great  city  in  which  we  are 
assembled, — that  for  that  population  in  Ireland,  in  that  par- 
ticular Church  set  up  there  by  the  conquering  power,  there 
were  not  less  than  twenty-two  bishops  receiving  an  income  of 
more  than  130,000^.  a  year.  There  were  all  kinds  of  dignities, 
the  names  of  which  I  am  not  even  familiarly  acquainted  with, 
from  bishops  down  to  curates,  and  there  were,  I  believe,  from 
1,500  to  2,000  clergymen,  reckoning  holders  of  benefices  and 
their  curates.  And  the  whole  of  those  established  there  for 
what  purpose  ?  To  teach  a  form  of  Protestantism  to  a  popu- 
lation not  larger  than  the  population  of  Liverpool.  Tlie 
world  elsewhere  has  no  example,  I  will  undertake  to  say, 
of  an  enormity  like  that,  and  yet,  when  the  Government  of 
that  day  brought  in  a  Bill  to  reduce  the  numbers  from  twenty- 
two  bishops  to  twelve,  there  was  a  great  outcry  made  against 
the  measure,  and  it  was  opposed — violently  opposed — in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  one  ground  or  another,  though  the 
Bill  ultimately  passed.  Some  of  those  who  supported  it — and 
I  believe  there  were  even  some  English  bishops  who  supported 
the  Bill — for  the  most  part  supported  it  on  the  sagacious 
principle  that  they  might  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

Now,  we  have  lately  had  a  spectacle  which  is  very  exhilarat- 
ing to  my  mind  in  one  way,  though  I  wish  the  cause  had  been 
rather  better — we  have  seen  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  doing  what  is  described  in  America 
when  they  say  a  man  has  taken  to  the  '  stump.'  St.  James's 
Hall,  a  building  in  which  many  remarkable  meetings  have  been 
held,  has  been  filled  with  ardent  friends  of  the  Established 
Church  everywhere, — not  apparently  of  this  Established  Church, 
but  of  the  Established  Church  everywhere.  It  has  been  filled 
with  an  audience  of  devoted  admirers  of  Established  Churches, 
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and  the  platform  was  crowded  with  archbiebope  and  bisbops 
and  dignitaries  of  the  moBi  august  aod  imposing  character. 
So  ardent  were  they  in  their  caase,  that  when  a  veiy  admir- 
able gentieman,  who  occupies  no  legs  an  oflice  than  that  of 
Dean  of  Westminster,  began  in  a  speech  be  made  to  approach 
the  question  in  a  moderate  and  rational  manner,  he  was 
positively  hissed  down.  I  am  only  sorry  he  did  what  it 
appeared  to  me  be  did,  mistake  his  duty  in  finding  bis  way 
to  this  meeting.  But  what  was  this  meeting  about  ?  I 
have  heard  it  described  in  various  language.  One  gentle- 
man said  it  was  a  meeting  of  trades'  unions ;  some  one  else, 
not  less  ingenious  or  less  accurate,  said  it  appeared  to  bim 
a  meeting  of  shareholders  in  a  very  lucrative  concern,  who 
fancied  by  some  possibility  their  dividends  might  be  reduced. 
Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  these  important  and  dignified 
persons  coming  before  the  public  on  platforms  and  discuaaing 
public  questions  ;  I  wish  they  would  do  it  oftener,  and  I  wish 
it  had  been  their  practice  in  past  times.  But  I  never  heard 
that  they  met  in  such  numbers  to  discuss  any  great  question 
of  public  interest  before.  For  the  last  two  hundred  years,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  great  war  witli  JbVance,  this  country  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  war.  1  never  knew  them  meet 
to  promote  peace  and  to  condemn  war.  When  the  great 
question  of  slavery  agitated  the  country,  though  there  were 
some  of  them  that  gave  their  support  to  the  right  side  on 
that  question,  there  was  no  combined  and  unanimous  move- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  When  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
we  met — some  of  you  who  are  here  to-night,  probably,  in  this 
very  building — to  denounce  one  of  the  greatest  iniquities  that 
ever  assumed  the  form  of  law — the  Corn  Law — the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  never  for  one  moment  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question,  or,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  give  it  five  minutes'  examination.  I  have  never 
kuown  them  in  England  or  Ireland,  in  the  most  calamitous 
days  of  our  modern  history — I  have  never  known  them  come 
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forward  in  any  combined  manner  to  e^poee  the  sufferings  and 
denounce  the  wrongs  which  were  practised  opon  their  poorer 
countrymen ;  but  now,  when  they  think — and  in  my  opinion 
they  are  mistaken  in  the  presentiment — that  their  Church 
in  taigland  is  menaced  by  proceedings  which  are  being  taken 
with  regard  to  the  Church  in  Ireland,  they  are  all  up  in  arms, 
ami  one  would  suppose  that  the  whole  country  and  Christianity 
wcn^  Koing  at  once  to  ruin.  Suppose  that  a  foreign  Power 
wcrv  to  couie  to  England  and  take  firom  them  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical rv'vouue^  of  the  English  Church  and  hand  them  over  to 
tho  biKho()«  and  clergy  of  a  small  and  unimportant  minority, 
aud  mako  that  the  garrison  finr  holding  this  country  in 
«ubj<vtiou  to  that  foreign  Power>  what  would  those  arch- 
bt«iho)>¥  and  bi^op*  sjt^  in  a  case  like  that  ?  And  yet  that 
iM  i>i\viMcly  tho  {HXiition  in  which  the  Established  Church 
Mf  hx'laud  «tand«  before  all  the  world,  and  in  the  support 
of  wivich  thoao  caiiui^ut  aud  dignified  persons  come  violently 

l\^'war\l. 

N\»w.  what  i«  it  that  wt«  pr^>{H>se  to  do?  So  far  as  I 
iMu  rouiH^riiiHl,  I  nhoulvl  W  iK^rry  to  join  any  political  party 
lluil  \va«  ulH»ui  to  ih»  a  roal  ii\jury  or  a  real  injustice 
Id  i»uv  |M»itU»U  i»f  thi>  jHHkplt*,  W©  propose — Mr.  Glad* 
■((•MO  ill  h(M  ti4»iH»lutiiMi  piV)HkiKHl — tho  Houso  of  CommoDs, 
hv  \U  y^\m\f  ii^jiM'ilyi  ha«  itHnJved — to  place  the  Episcopal 
(liHioli  Mu«  IVMtMuui  K|uiKV|ml  Church  in  Ireland,  in  this 
|i(iuii.|<'U  a  |ui«(tu»u  lUiuiliav  to  you«  You  have  been  in  this 
|i(im||ii«(i  (o»  \K  li'Mtf  tiuiis  YOU  know  exactly  its  hardships, 
IIk  iiiu«vmun»*i,  i|o  mlvauta^*a»  and  its  glorious  successes.  We 
|(iM|i'<«i.  Im  nut  Mu*  hvt^taut  Ki>iscopalians  of  Ireland  in 
(.^MflU  llu*  •mm»  |H»*iliv»u  that  the  Welsh  Free  Churches  are 
(M  H'M*.  \\\  H*M^  |M»*iiu»u  iu  which  the  Wesleyan  Churches 
Mi((l  IH  \\\k\\\\  Ww^  >W  (Hum^hes  of  Scotland  are;  and  also, 
(  Mch  "'M.  ii*  *•  Vho  *amo  jKwtion  in  which  all  the 
|*(nli..  ImmI  riuuilMu*.  thv»  Ki»i«K'o|mUaw  iucludoil,  are  in  Canada, 
l<  An»li»^ll»ui  \^J^»uU*».  mvd  iu  tho  TuiUnl  States  of  North 
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America.  But  we  propose  to  jfive  them  thia  advantage, 
whioh  you  have  never  had,  to  Icnvt-  them  in  possession  oC  all 
the  churches  wherever  they  have  a  congregation  that  will 
keep  them  in  repair,  and  of  all  tho  parsonage  houses  belong- 
ing to  those  eliurches  where  there  are  congregations  who  will 
support  a  minister.  You  have  had  to  Irnild  on  your  hill-sides 
and  in  your  valleys  iu  Wales  all  those  churches  and  chapels  of 
yours  which  we  see  in  travelling  through  your  lovely  country. 
In  Scotland  the  churches  and  manBCs  of  the  Free  Church  have 
been  built  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  members  of 
the  Free  Church.  In  England  I  need  not  t«ll  you  that  half 
the  people  of  every  creed  who  go  to  places  of  worship  go  to 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the  voluntary  oHering* 
of  those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
If  you  go  to  Ireland  you  would  find  5,000,000  Roman  Catholics 
who  own  scarcely  any  of  the  land,  but  who  have  been  in 
times  past  the  poor,  the  naked,  and  the  meanest  in  the  land, 
who  have  establiehed  for  themaelvcs  chaiiels  and  priests' 
houses  and  hospitals  and  schools,  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
Bufficient  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  people.  Well,  then, 
we  propose  to  deal  thus  with  this  Established  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who  met  in  St. 
James's  Hall  cried  out  as  if  we  were  about  to  perpetrate  the 
groBsest  and  most  intolerable  cruelty  to  which  men  have  ever 
been  subjected.  There  are  one  or  two  facts  connected  with 
that  Church  which  are  worth  knowing.  From  Parliamentary 
reports  and  returns, — documents  which  I  believe  may  be 
relied  upon, — it  appears  that  for  thirty  years — from  1833  to 
1862 — there  has  been  a  sum  of  not  less  than  3,500,000/. 
paid  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  the  churches  and 
glebe  houses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Well  now, 
during  that  time,  or  a  rather  longer  time, — taken  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years, — 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  expended  iu  voluntary  con- 
tributions a  aum  of  not  less  thitii  5,000,000/.  Bt«rling.     But 
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there  is  a  further  very  curious  statement — that  for  sixty- 
years  previous  to  1833  the  whole  sum  contributed  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  sect  in  private  donations  has  been  not 
more  than  1 70,000/.,  or  about  3000/.  a  year ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved now,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  proved,  that  of  late  years 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of  their  own  private  voluntary 
donations,  have  contributed  not  less  than  200,000/.  a-year 
for  their  voluntary  religious  purposes.  So,  unless  these  poor 
cripples  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  are  invalided  by 
State  support — unless  they  are  feebler,  less  zealous,  and  less 
earnest  than  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies  of  this  empire,  surely  they  can  do 
as  much  as  others  can  do,  and  more  and  better  than  anything 
that  they  have  hitherto  done. 

Now,  if  this  Bill  should  pass — I  mean  the  Bill  that 
in  the  course  of  things,  if  the  Parliament  to  be  elected 
in  winter  should  take  the  same  view  as  the  Parliament 
now  sitting,  will  pass,  what  will  happen  with  the  Irish 
Church  ?  These  archbishops  and  bishops  believe  that  chaos 
will  come  again.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  will  happen 
will  be  this : — ^The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  would  summon 
what  in  America  they  call  a  convention.  In  other  words,  the 
archbishops^  the  bishops,  and  clergy,  and .  their  congrega- 
tions if  they  can  bring  them  together,  would  send  to  Dublin 
1,000  or  500  or  any  smaller  number  of  thoughful  earnest  men 
to  determine  on  their  future  organisation  of  the  Church. 
When  they  come  together  they  can  settle  all  questions  of 
creed  and  all  questions  of  discipline,  and  they  will  require,  of 
course,  to  originate  what  they  call  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  a  Sustentation  Fund — ^that  is^  a  fund  to  whicli 
everybody  gives  who  is  able  and  willing  to  give — a  fund  out 
of  which  ministers  are  supported  in  remoter  parishes  and 
districts  where  their  congregations  are  too  poor  to  support 
them.  Of  course  the  rich  congregations  in  Ireland  would 
be  just  as  able  and,  I  hope,  just  as  willing  to  help  the  poorer 
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congrregations  as  the  people  of  Wales  or  the  people  of 
ScotlHnd.  And  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  a  free 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland.  Judging  from  what 
the  Protestant  Churches  have  done  elsewhere  we  need  not  be 
a&aid  of  the  result.  I  said  years  ago  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  would  afford  in  that 
(.■ountry  one  more  chance  to  the  Protestant  religion  ;  it  would 
go  forth  with  its  free  Bible  and  its  truths,  and,  no  longer 
weighted  by  the  intolerable  burden  of  its  connexion  with  the 
State,  it  could  offer  its  teacliing  in  gentleness  and  Christian 
love  to  the  whole  population  of  that  island.  But  there  would 
not  only  be  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Episcopol 
Church ;  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  would  be  changed, 
for  ancient  grievances  would  be  redressed.  Then  strife 
would  cease,  and  justice  would  have  become  in  Ireland  a 
guiding  principle  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  I  believe  that 
we  should  soon  begin  to  have,  and  should  ultimately  have,  a 
united  nation  and  a  loyal  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Richard  asked  the  question,  Can  Wales  do 
anything  to  help  on  this  great  movement?  You  are  Non- 
eonformista  in  Church  matters,  you  are  Liberals  in  politics. 
I  know  Members  from  Wales  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
some  who  are  Liberals,  and  some  who  are  not  Liberals ;  but 
I  believe  they  are  all  liberal  enough  to  acknowledge  this, 
that  you  are  generally  Nonconformists  in  Church  matters, 
and  that  you  are  generally  Liberals  in  politics.  I  recollect 
one  of  those  who  are  not  on  our  side  of  the  House  telling  me 
that  he  thought  generally  '  the  people  of  Wales  were  followers 
of  my  friend  Mr,  Cobden  and  myself.'  He  meant  of  course,  as 
far  as  they  studied  political  questions,  that  they  inclined  to 
views  which  my  lamented  friend  and  I  have  held  during  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  You  are  a  people  capable  of 
great  self-restraint,  although  you  are  said  to  be  rather  hot- 
tempered.  You  are  very  industrious,  very  frugal,  and  very 
orderly  as  citizens.    The  Judges  when  they  go  through  Wales 
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have  almost  nothing  to  do.  I  was  lately  at  Dolgelly,  when 
her  Majesty's  representative  the  Judge  of  Assize  came  round, 
in  great  style  of  course,  with  the  sheriflF  and  his  friends  and 
followers  ;  there  was  the  Judge  with  all  his  retinue  and  cook — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true,  but  a  Welshman  told  me 
that  the  Judges  always  bring  their  cooks  with  them — but 
I  think  that  there  were  only  two  prisoners,  and  they  were 
both  tramps  who  had  come  from  England.  If  you  have  all 
these  great  qualities,  if  you  are  capable  in  other  matters  of 
the  remarkable  organisation  which  you  exhibit  in  religious 
matters,  surely  you  may  do  something  in  another  field  where 
it  is  hardly  less  your  duty  to  work  than  in  that  religious 
field  in  which  you  are  so  eminent.  Our  great  poet,  in  that 
exquisite  poem  which  his  inspired  genius  has  left  us,  has 
described  the  Welsh  as  *  an  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in 
arms.'  The  arms  that  you  wield  now  are  not  such  as  your 
forefathers  wielded,  but  they  are  infinitely  more  effective  and 
infinitely  more  irresistible.  You  could  not,  in  the  times  that 
are  passed,  contend  with  the  power  of  England  ;  but  now  you 
may  unite  your  power  with  the  power  of  all  men  who  love 
freedom  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  you  may,  by  a 
significant  addition  to  our  Parliamentary  majority,  contribute 
to  the  success  of  tbat  great  question  which  is  now  before 
Parliament  and  the  country.  I  know  that  the  influence  of 
your  landowners  is  great.  I  was  one  day  conversing 
with  a  Welsh  farmer;  he  occupied  nearly  200  acres  of 
land,  and  was  a  man  of  excellent  character.  When  he 
spoke  of  bis  landlord  he  always  spoke  of  him  as  *  my 
master.'  I  believe  that  he  was  not  less  independent  than 
other  Welsh  farmers,  but  the  phrase  struck  me  as  rather 
peculiar  and  somewhat  unpleasant.  I  know  not  whether  until 
you  have  the  Ballot  you  will  be  able  to  make  head  against 
the  power  that  is  over  you,  but  still,  when  I  think  of  what 
you  have  done  in  religious  matters  with  your  wonderful 
organisation,  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  triumphed  over 
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the  oppressions  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  3'earB  ago,  I  tliink  it  is 
not  impossible  that  you  should  succeed  even  against  thia 
power.  Public  opinion  is  less  tolerant  now,  at  any  rate  less 
tolerant  than  it  was  formerly,  of  the  coercion  practised  by 
landed  proprietors.  It  will  become  probably  every  year  less 
and  less  tolerant.  I  can  conceive  the  time  when  no  land- 
owner in  Wales  will  dare  to  expel  a  tenant  for  exercising 
conscientiously  his  right  to  vote.  The  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  a  morality  in  these  questions  so  omnipotent  that 
a  landowner  will  be  thought  as  evil  a  man  if  he  robs  his 
tenant  of  his  vote  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  any  article  of 
property  which  he  possesses, 

Well,  I  have  confined  myself  to  this  first  question — I  quote 
from  a  speech  of  a  Member  of  the  Government — '  It  is  the 
question  of  the  hour.'  A  genera!  election  is  near  at  hand. 
It  must  come  between  now  and  March ;  it  may  come,  and 
probably  will  come,  between  this  time  and  Christmaa.  There 
are  many  efforts  made  to  deceive  the  electors;  the  present 
First  Minister  is  skilled  in  phrases,  especially  in  phrases  that 
are  calculated  to  deceive.  Mora  than  twenty  years  ago  be 
condemned  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  language  as  forcible  as 
any  that  I  could  use,  for  he  denounced  it  as  an  alien  Church. 
During  the  present  Session,  being  himself  in  very  difficult 
circumstances,  be  has  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland  to  endow  for  them,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  Roman  Catholic  University.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
condemning  this  proposition  because  it  is  mode  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  What  I  would  do, for  a  Protestant  Church 
I  would  do  for  the  Catholic  Church.  I  say  that  thia  Minister 
condemned  the  alien  Church  many  years  ago.  lie  under- 
stands the  question  as  well  as  any  one  of  us.  This  Session 
he  has  proposed  to  establish  by  charter  and  to  endow  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  in  Ireland.  He  has  felt  his  way 
as  to  whether  Parliament  and  the  country  would  tolerate  his 
endowment   of  the   Church   of  Rome   in   Ireland;    he   haa 
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spoken  contemptuously  of  the  pittance  of  40^000/.  a-year 
which  is  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  Ireland,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  have  spoken  of  levelling 
up,  saying  his  policy  was  not  to  destroy,  but  to  create. 
How  will  you  level  up  Ireland,  if  the  Established  Church  is 
to  remain  as  it  is,  but  by  placing  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
an  equal  platform  in  regard  to  the  favour  it  is  to  receive  from 
the  State  ?  What  was  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  miser- 
able amount  of  the  Begium  Donum  but  to  hold  out  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  the  hope  that,  if  they  would  be 
quiet  while  another  transaction  was  being  done,  they  should 
have  their  40,000/.  annual  vote  doubled  or  greatly  increased  ? 
In  point  of  fact  this  very  Minister,  who  twenty  years  ag^ 
denounced  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  as  an  alien 
Church,  comes  forward  now,  in  his  position  of  First  Minister, 
and  offers  to  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  one  hand  a  great 
bribe,  and  to  Presbyterians  with  the  other  another  great  bribe, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  they  shall  allow  him  to  continue 
for  ever  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland;  and  then,  after 
making  these  offers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  finding  that 
Parliament  is  not  in  favour  of  them,  he  does  his  best  to  set 
up  the  cry  of  *  No  Popery '  to  serve  at  the  next  election. 
Why  that  'No  Popery'  cry  has  done  much  harm  in  time 
past,  but  it  never  did  so  much  harm  within  the  last  hundred 
years  to  the  Catholics  as  it  has  done  to  the  Protestants.  It 
has  prevented  the  Protestants  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  from 
being  just  to  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  I  know  no  greater 
harm  that  could  be  done  to  a  people  than  by  doing  that  which 
shall  make  them  disregard  the  first  principles  of  justice. 

Now  I  speak  to  you,  Welshmen,  who,  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  are  representatives  of  your  brethren  in  the  Principality, 
you  who  have  done  so  much  for  religious  freedom,  you  who 
made  Christianity  universal  throughout  your  country;  I  ask 
you  to  resolve  upon  this, — that  nothing  shall  draw  you  from 
your  determination  to  grant  as  far  as  lies   in  your  power 
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perfect  religious  equality  in  Ireland ;  not  equality  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  State  Church,  butetjuality  with  a  Protestant 
Free  Church  in  that  nation — pure  equality,  in  fact,  on  the  volun- 
tary principle.  It  ia  admitted  by  everybody  that  you  must 
aim  at  equality  in  Ireland.  That  is  only  political  justice.  But 
it  can  he  effected  only  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  endow- 
ing and  making  a  State  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  by  diseetablishing  the  Protestant  Church  and 
adopting  the  voluntary  principle  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  what  you  will  do.  I  observe 
among  your  Welsh  members,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  fact, 
that  more  of  them  voted  aj^inst  Church-rates  than  on  behalf 
of  anything  else  that  is  liberal.  The  reason  is  this,  that 
among  Welsh  populations  Church-rates  were  a  known  and  felt 
grievance  until  they  were  abolished,  and  therefore  your  Mem- 
bers took  care  generally  to  be  in  the  IIqubc  when  the  Church- 
rate  question  was  discussed,  and  a,  larger  number  of  them  voted 
for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  than  against  any  other  nuisance 
or  evil  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  So,  if  you  will  go  as  near  to 
your  representatives  on  this  question  of  the  Irish  Church — feel 
that  to  be  your  own  grievance — you  may  depend  upon  it  we 
ehall  have  a  better  vote  in  Parliament  in  the  next  Session 
from  the  Welsh  Members  than  perhaps  we  have  ever  bad 
before.  I  hold  you,  I  bind  you  to  this,  that  you  are  for 
justice  to  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  Ireland,  established  on 
the  voluntary  principle ;  and  I  argue  that  you  must  have 
this  opinion,  and  that  you  will  support  it,  because  you  cannot 
sever  Christianity  from  justice,  and  because  you  know  and 
feel  that  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen  must  he 
to  add  honour  and  unity  and  strength  to  the  Crown  and  to 
the  people  of  this  Empire. 

(A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr,  Bright  acknowledged  it,  and  added) : — 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  not  so  hoarse  I  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  kindnees,  to 
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make  one  or  two  further  observations.  The  gentlemen  who 
have  moved  and  seconded  this  resolution  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  come  to  this  meeting  during  the  four  or  five 
days  of  the  Parliamentary  recess.  When  I  was  first  asked 
to  come  down,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  knows,  after  having  argued 
the  question  with  him,  I  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  myself  and 
to  decline.  However,  Welshmen  appear  to  be  more  perti- 
nacious than  Mr.  Bathbone,  or  perhaps  he  suggested  the 
next  assault  that  was  made  upon  my  intentions,  and  a  depu- 
tation came  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask  me  to  com- 
here.  Now,  the  question  is  one  of  that  extraordinary  im- 
portance that  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  to 
come  when  it  was  represented  to  me  that  possibly  the  influ- 
ence of  this  meeting  might  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Liverpool,  and  might  reach  some  portions  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales.  One  way  in  which  I  hold  this  meeting  to  be  of 
special  importance  is  that  I  have  heard  what  has  been  said 
by  the  speakers  to-night  as  to  the  great  contest  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  the  desperate  struggle  which  will  be  made 
at  the  next  general  election.  I  have  heard  elsewhere  of  the 
funds  which  are  being  provided  by  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  friends  of  the  Irish  Church.  All  this  may  he 
quite  true.  I  have  asked  myself  what  will  happen  in  case 
we  should  be  defeated.  It  seems  an  extravagant  question  to 
put,  but,  not  to  omit  a  regard  for  all  sides  of  the  question, 
let  us  ask  ourselves  what  would  happen  if  we  should  be  de- 
feated. You  know  that  in  Ireland  there  are  elements  of 
great  disorder.  There  is  a  Fenian  party  of  considerable  di- 
mensions and  of  great  activity.  Beyond  them  there  is 
a  very  large  amount  of  what  I  may  call  tacit  disloyalty; 
beyond  that  there  is  a  still  larger  amount  of  what  I  may  call 
serious  discontent ;  and  beyond  that  even,  among  the  Catho- 
lic population  especially,  there  is  a  universal  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  course 
taken  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.    Now,  nothing  is  more 
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pUasible,  hardly  anything  more  reasonable,  than  to  eay  t^  au 
Irishman,  '  You  cannot  be  well  governed  with  a  Parliament 
in  London  to  which  you  only  send  one  member  out  of  six 
who  meet  there.  Your  105  members  from  Ireland  are  sub- 
merged, lost,  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  membcre  for  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  cares  nothing  for  your 
voice.'  The  persons  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  if  addressing 
an  Irishman,  would  say,  '  Your  first  business  is  to  obtain  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain  and  a  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
No  one  country  can  be  impartially  and  wisely  governed  by 
another  country.'  That  is  one  plain  argument  offered  to 
Irishmen,  and  it  has  in  it  great  force.  Now,  my  opinion  is 
this,  that  if  through  a  cry  of  '  No  Popery,'  or  '  Churt'h  in 
danger,'  or  any  other  cry,  one  result  of  the  next  election 
should  be  to  make  it  impossible  in  the  coming  new  Parlia- 
ment to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  every  man  who  has 
used -that  argument  (o  an  Irishman,  or  to  the  Irish  popu- 
lation, would  find  his  argument  not  only  immeasurably 
strengthened,  but  rendered  almost  conclusive;  and  we 
should  find — I  don't  say  more  Fenianism,  and  more  of  that 
kind  of  conspiracy  which  has  exhibited  itself  ocoasionally  in 
a  reckless  form — but  we  should  find  in  Ireland  a  far  greater 
discontent  and  a  far  greater  resolution  to  achieve,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  I 
have  never  said  that  Irishmen  are  not  at  liberty  to  ask  for, 
and  if  they  could  accomplish  it,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  I  am  not  now  speaking  to  Irishmen,  I  am  speaking 
to  B  meeting  composed  mainly  of  persons  residing  in  and 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  I  say  that  we  have  no  right — I 
am  willing  to  say  this  anywhere — ^we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  insist  upon  a  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
upon  our  terms  only.  We  have  only  a  right  to  insist  that 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  be  severed  if  we  are  willing 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  different  nations  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; and,  therefore,  there  is  a  question  fur  more  important 
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than  whether  this  man  or  that  man  shall  be  Prime  Minister, 
or  whether  a  particolar  Cabinet^  shuffling  and  offensive  as 
this  Cabinet  is,  or  a  more  honest  Cabinet  which  may  succeed 
it,  should  govern  the  country, — there  is  a  question  far  greater 
than  whether  this  or  that  Cabinet  shall  be  in  office.  It  is 
whether  the  people  of  England  have  raised  themselves  to 
such  a  height  of  political  intelligence  and  to  such  a  sense  of 
political  justice  as  to  induce  them  to  deal  fairly  and  honour- 
ably^ and  as  they  would  like  to  be  dealt  with  themselves^  by 
the  Irish  nation.  Until  I  find  that  the  people  of  England 
at  their  next  election  shall  decide  adversely  to  justice  to  Ire- 
land, I  will  not  believe  them  capable  of  doing  so.  I  will 
hope  and  I  will  speak  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  as  opportunity 
may  be  given  me,  in  favour  of  the  great  measure  which  is 
now  before  Parliament,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the 
unity  and  the  strength  and  the  harmony  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  I  believe  that,  instead — ^to  take  the  language  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  offensive  and  impudent  as  it 
was — ^instead  of  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  British  Crown, 
that  it  will  be  regarded  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
honourable  events  in  the  reign  of  the  Queen,  if  under  her 
mild  sceptre  this  United  Kingdom  can  really  be  united,  and 
Ireland  made  as  contented  and  loyal  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  Empire. 
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[On  this  day  Mr.  Bright  addressed  his  Birmingham  constituents^  with  a  view 
to  the  Qeneral  Election^  the  Proclamation  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  the  calling  of  another  having  heen  lately  issued.  The  principal  ohject 
of  the  Meeting  at  which  Mr.  Bright  spoke  was  to  avow  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Liberal  organisation  in  the  borough  to  secure  if  possible 
all  three  seats  for  their  candidates,  and  thus  to  nullify  the  purpose  of  '  the 
Minority  Clause.'    The  plan  adopted  was  and  has  been  successful.] 

On  Monday  last  I  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  you 
a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Tory 
party  in  national  affairs  during  the  last  forty  years.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to-night,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  what 
they  have  done  to  affect  the  interests  and  the  convenience  of 
the  people  of  Birmingham  during  the  last  two  years.  I  was 
not  aware,  until  Mr.  Jaffray  spoke,  that  the  leading  candidate 
of  our  opponents  had  referred  to  my  votes  on  the  Reform 
Bill  of  last  year  in  his  recent  speech,  for  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  the  speech,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  his  charges  until 
Mr.  Jaffray  answered  them  to-night.  I  will  give  you  one 
fact.  I  will  leave  alone  all  the  rest.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  of  this  fact,  that  although  the  Act  of  last  Session 
contained  no  less  than  sixty-one  clauses,  there  were  left  in  it, 
when  the  Bill  passed,  only  four  complete  and  perfect  clauses 
as  the  Government  offered  them  to  the  House.  Out  of  sixty-one 
clauses,  forty -one  were  materially  altered,  sixteen  of  them  being 
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borrowed  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1866.  Only  four 
passed  as  the  Government  proposed  them  to  the  House.  I 
will  tell  you  what  those  clauses  were.  The  first  was  the  clause 
which  gives  the  title  of  the  Bill ;  the  second  was  the  clause 
which  disfranchised  the  boroughs  of  Lancaster,  Yarmouth, 
Beigate^  and  Totnes;  the  third  was  a  clause  imposing  a 
penalty  if  anybody  corruptly  paid  the  rates  of  any  elector; 
and  the  fourth  was  some  temporary  provision  for  the  registra- 
tion of  some  divided  counties  or  boroughs.  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  how  that  Bill  would  have  been  made  worth  one  singly 
farthing  if  somebody  had  not  voted  against  all  the  evil  parts 
of  it  as  it  first  came  before  the  House. 

But  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  little  upon  another  part  of  the 
Bill.  I  mean  the  clause  or  clauses  which  have  caused  so  much 
suiTering  and  irritation  in  this  town.  I  have  a  note  sent  to 
me  to  state  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  15,000  summonses 
issued  in  connexion  with  the  payment  of  the  rate  made  last 
May,  that  not  less  than  5,000  warrants  of  distress  have  been 
issued,  and  that  it  costs  the  parish  at  least  40/.  a  week,  or  at 
the  rate  of  a,ooo/.  a  year,  more  than  before  to  collect  the 
rates.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  Birmingham  has  been 
more  hardly  hit  than  any  other  borough  in  the  kingdom  by 
this  rate-paying  clause^  for  the  principle  of  compounding — 
that  is,  of  the  landlord  paying  the  rates  of  his  tenants  and 
receiving  a  certain  discount  as  compensation  for  that  payment 
— has  been  adopted  for  a  longer  period  and  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  I  believe,  than  in  any 
other  in  either  England  and  Wales.  If  my  friends  below  will 
allow  me  to  state  one  or  two  facts  to  them  they  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  this  question.  Once  for  all,  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  adopted  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867.  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  question  of  rating.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  refused  the  franchise  to  any  occupier 
whose  rates  were  paid  by  his  landlord,  unless  the  landlord  paid 
the  full  rat-e.     The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  adopted  precisely  the 
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The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  excluded  by  thia 
occupiers  of    10/,    and    upwards ;    but    the 


samo  principle, 
principle   94,0c 

Reform  Bill  of  1867  eicludtd,  in  its  first  shape,  not  less  than 
476,000  occupiers  who  were  under  the  10^.  value.  Now  you 
will  see  why  the  Reform  Bill  of  last  year  excluded  so  many 
more  than  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831.  It  was  because  the 
system  of  compounding  was  almost  universal  below  the  value 
of  iol.,  and  above  the  10/.  value  it  was  very  partial  and  very 
infrequent.  The  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  before  this 
Act  was  passed  were  200  in  number,  and  in  171  of  them  the 
syst-em  of  compounding  prevailed — that  is,  the  hindlorda  paid 
the  rates  of  the  tenants,  and  received  back  from  the  parish  per- 
haps twenty,  twenty -five,  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  pay  the  rates.  There  were  only  twenty-nine  out  of 
the  200  boroughs  in  which  the  compounding  system  did  not 
prevail,  but  in  171  boroughs  476,000  occupiers  below  the  10/. 
value  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  if  the 
Bill  had  passed  as  brought  in  by  the  Government.  As  the 
Bill  came  in,  then,  it  would  have  excluded  nearly  all  those 
who  have  since  been  included.  The  94,000  oceupiers  of  whom 
1  speak  as  being  originally  excluded  by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  were  afterwards  admitted  by  a  single  clause,  which  at 
my  motion  and  at  my  instance  wbs  inserted  in  the  Bill  called 
the  Compound  Householder's  Act  of  i8ji.  Many  gentlemen 
know  quite  well  that  under  the  operation  of  that  little  clause 
in  that  Bill  of  1851  several  thousand  electors  were  placed  on 
the  electoral  roll  in  this  town  of  Birmingham.  I  represented 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  the 
grievance  of  the  case.  He  at  once  consented  to  remedy  it, 
and  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  now  an  eminent  Judge,  but  then 
the  Attorney -General,  drew  up  a  clause  which  I  moved.  It 
was  agreed  to  without  opposition,  and  passed  through  both 
Houses  without  a  division.  When  this  Bill  came  in — I  mean 
the  Bill  of  last  year — the  94,000  had  been  admitle<l  by  the 
Bill  of  1851.     I  asked  the  Government — that  is,  I  asked  the 
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Chancellor  of  Ihe  Exchequer,  now  the  Prime  Minister — how 
he  intended  to  eettle  the  question  of  the  compound  householder 
above  lo/.  who  had  been  .idmitted  to  the  franchise.  I  said  to 
him, '  Do  you  intend  to  insist  upon  this  difference,  that  while 
the  compound  householder  above  lo^.  value  is  admitted,  those 
of  the  same  class  below  lo^.  shall  be  excluded?'  I  added, 
'  This  would  lie  a  monstrous  proposition,  to  which  this  Parlia- 
ment surely  will  never  consent,  and  which  the  country  can 
never  approve.'  What  did  he  say  to  me  in  reply  ?  I  think  I 
have  his  exact  words.  He  eaid  that  he  would  settle  all  this 
comfortably  enough,  and  that  he  would  do  equal  justice.  But 
what  he  really  meant  was  equal  injustice  to  both  classes,  and 
he  had  the  audacify  to  say  that  he  would  repeal  my  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1851 — a  clause  to  which  Lord  Russell  had  consented, 
which  Sir  W,  Page  Wood  had  drawn  up,  which  had  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  division,  and  had  given  the  franchise 
to  94,000  electors  who  had  been  before  excluded.  The  present 
Prime  Jlinister  said  that  he  would  repeal  that  clause,  so  that 
no  compounder,  whether  above  or  below  10^.,  should  have  a 
vote  unless  ho  paid  the  full  amount  of  his  rates.  He  said  that 
his  conviction  was  that  the  third  clause  of  Sir  William  Clay's 
Act  of  1851 — that  is,  my  clause — had  been  interpolated,  and 
that  it  was  disapproved  of  by  mnny  high  authorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  recollect  moving  the  clause,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  only  person  who  raised  any  objection  to 
it  was  your  late  townsman,  Mr.  Spooner,  He  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  matter,  and  when  he  sat  down  the  clause 
was  agreed  to.  It  then  |>afiseil  through  both  Houses  and  became 
law.  Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  repeal  it.  Now,  this  waa 
a  most  monstrous  proposition ;  but  the  difficulty  was  not 
removed,  because  if  that  clause  were  repealed  he  was  in  this 
position — that  the  Bill,  while  it  pretended  to  be  a  Household 
Suffrage  Bill  and  to  grant  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise, 
was  cutting  off  the  votes  of  the  94,000  occupiers  whom  that 
clause  of  mine  had  previously  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time 
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was  excluding  476,000  houBeholdeis  under  the  line  of  10/.  It 
wag,  therefore,  not  likely  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
agree  to  the  Bill  if  it  were  iu  that  condition  and  if  it  pro- 
mised to  have  that  result. 

There  were  three  ways  out  of  tliia  diflSculty,  and  it  is  some- 
times eonvenient  to  have  several  ways  of  getting  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  had  a  pure  household  suffrage, 
without  any  reference  to  rating  whatever,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  been  the  best.  He  might,  according  to  the  motion 
made  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Herbert,  have  extended  the  opera- 
tion of  my  clause  which  operated  upon  the  94,000  so  as  to 
include  the  476,000,  and  justice  would  have  been  done  ;  or  he 
might  have  done  another  thing,  which  he  afterwards  agreed  to 
do,  and  which  he  did,  which  was  to  abolish  the  system  of 
compounding  altogether,  and  which,  I  think,  was  the  least 
wise,  the  most  harsh,  and  the  most  unjustifiable  of  the 
different  propositions  offered  to  !iim.  How  was  that  to  he 
done  ?  I  dwell  upon  the  facts,  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
statements  which  I  have  seen  made  in  the  speeches  of  our 
opponents,  which  show  one  of  two  things — either  that  they 
know  nothing  about  the  matter,  or  are  very  careless  of  the 
truth.  Mr.  Ilodgkinson,  the  Member  for  Newark,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  on  the  Bill.  He  was  on  our  side,  and  was  anxious 
to  give  no  vote  against  any  part  of  the  Bill,  because  we  were 
wishful  that  in  some  shape  or  other  the  Bill  should  pass 
through  Parliament,  and  he  gave  notice  that  as  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  take  any  other  mode  of  enfranchising  the 
people,  they  must  insist  that  the  system  of  compounding 
should  he  absolutely  and  at  once  abolished.  What  was  said 
when  that  was  proposed?  I  will  tell  you  first  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said.  I  understand  tiiat  our  opponents  and  their 
orators  in  the  borough  and  the  newspaper  writers  lay  the 
blame  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  for  the 
abolition  of  compounding,  and  for  the  infliction  of  so  much 
raffering  and  hardship  upon  a  great  many  thousands  of  the 
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cottage  occupiers  in  Birmingham.    This  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  when  Mr.  Hardcastle  made  his  proposition  : — 

'  Mj  bon.  friend  offers  us,  at  the  expense  of  an  economical  and  social  con- 
venience—at the  expense,  at  anj  rate,  of  foregoing  an  economical  and  social 
advantage — he  offers  us,  instead  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise  which  we 
conceive  to  be  limited  and  unequal,  equivocal  and  dangerous,  as  tending  in 
inanj  parts  to  corruption, — he  offers  an  extension  of  the  franchise  which  is 
liberal  and  perfectly  equaL  I  am  sorry,  in  deference  to  what  seems  an  unwise 
judgment  of  the  House,  that  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  with  a  system  of  com- 
position which  exists  throughout  the  country.  I  must  choose  however  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evib/ 

Afterwards,  on  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
a  pro[iositjon  to  discuss  the  question,  he  used  these  words.  He 
«iid, — 

*  f  }mif$t  AfpnMkUA  It  all  along,  and  have  consented  to  it  as  I  would  consent 
A//  ^^A  fM  my  H(  mtluT  than  lose  my  life— on  the  principle  of  choosing  the 

iVi'l)^  what  WflM  the  greater  evil  ?  It  was  that  there  should 
\m  wt  Mifmn<;liiiMfment;  and  but  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  opposition 
f//  iSmi  Kill,  Mijp{)ort<Hl  as  it  was  by  me  and  the  great  bulk  of 
^Sn^.  fyiUffftl  |>arty,  that  clause  might  not  have  passed^  and  you 
Y*U*Hn  I  fi'/w  mt*i  licfore  me,  and  39,ocx3  and  more  .outside  this 
h'ji^iit^'ti^,  Kkitljio  the  limits  of  our  town,  would  have  been  still 
ifXi'/'kify^  at  ilui  doors  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  and  asking 
f'^  w}w'ik»^\ou  there.  The  Government — Mr.  Disraeli  is  the 
'/v**M»jyii#*t — auad  a  party  by  which  the  Government  is 
h\tyy^|^A3li  ure  wAe\y  responsible  for  that  part  of  the  measure. 
yuw  WrtAiS^nAk^  would  never  have  been  inflicted  if  the  settle- 
li^At'K  *A  \\m  <^^xeiAi<m  bad  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
y*^t^f^  4*ud  J  IxJifrve  I  may  say  with  confidence,  that  if  ever 
1 1.4  >^ai'\ttii<.^  ifc  remedied,  it  will  be  remedied  not  by  the  Tory 
i»V4i  i^v  tl*<  Lil^fid  beet  ion  of  the  House.  Are  you  aware  of 
t(»<  iu^<^..  i^'liKiL  i  rej.ieaUid]y  felated  in  the  House  during  these  • 
^uiMwtnt\f\u,  -  \iA  everv  working  man  who  is  now  about  to  be 
Kn  v*'i.'.  j*  uruliv  euijjiucLifcied^  and  who  is  about  for  the  first 
ttui*  V'  <v.<ji<'ibi   liifc  ^ote.  M  him  bear  this  in  mind — ^that  the 
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Bill,  until  that  compounding  clauBU  was  abolished,  would  liave 
had  this  strange  effect.  In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  38,000 
householders  under  10^.  would  have  been  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  because  there  the  sj'steui  of  compounding  never 
prevailed;  while  in  Birmingham,  not  less  noted  for  its  zeal  for 
freedom,  deserving  no  lees  renown  for  its  services  to  the 
Liberals  of  England  than  Sheffield,  36,000  under  10/,  would 
have  been  absolutely  disfranchised,  Tlie  Bill  as  proposed 
would  not  have  enfranchised  in  all  England  and  Wales  more 
than  118,000  voters  in  boroughs.  The  Bill,  when  that 
amendment  was  added  and  that;  proviso  agreed  to,  enfran- 
chised four  times  as  many  as  the  Bill  was  originally  intended 
to  enfranchise. 

If  I  had  come  here  and  had  said  to  you,  '  We  are  a  very 
unlucky  party  in  Birmingham,  there  is  an  election  at  Shef- 
field, 38,000  persons  under  to/,  excluded  by  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  liave  been  admitted  by  the  Bill  of  1867,  whereas 
in  Binningliam  36,000  under  10/.  excluded  by  the  Bill  of 
1832  are  equally  excluded  by  tlie  Bill  of  1867,'  I  will  not 
ask  you  what  you  would  have  said,  but  what  do  you  think 
Mr.  Lloyd  would  have  said  ?  Surely  he  would  have  said, 
and  with  uo  little  truth,  that  if  I  had  not  made  my  protest 
against  such  a  scandalous  thing  I  was  not  worthy  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  unenfranchised  people  of  Birmingham. 
But  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  and  as  the  case  stood 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  absolutely  imposeible  for 
any  Reformer  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  com- 
pounding during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  although  it  has 
been  an  extraordinary  grievance  in  many  places,  and  in  none 
has  it  been  a  greater  grievance  than  to  the  population  of  this 
town.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  the  remarkable  speeches 
which  he  has  recently  delivered  in  Lancashire,  referred  on  one 
occasion  to  this  subject,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  one  of 
the  first  tbiugs  Parliament  would  be  called  upon  to  attend  to 
would  be  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the  payment 
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of  rates  and  the  possession  of  the  franchise  were  left. 
If  I  were  a  working  man  in  Birmingham  who  found  myself 
troubled  with  this  new  nuisance,  I  would  trust  rather  to  the 
sagacity,  the  love  of  freedom,  the  generosity,  and  justice 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  jbo  any  qualities  of  any  kind  that 
have  been  exhibited  in  connexion  with  Reform  by  the 
Tory  party. 

I  understand  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  go  round 
to  enthusiastic  meetings  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Church  and  a 
variety  of  other  nuisances  tell  some  of  the  electors  that  there 
was  a  Committee  appointed  last  Session,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Ayrton  ;  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  Committee ;  that 
I  attended  a  very  few  times,  and  took  no  interest  in  getting 
passed  any  recommendation  having  for  its  object  a  remedy 
for  this  grievance.  Now,  listen  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Ayrton's 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
rating.  But  this  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  enquiries 
which  it  undertook.  I  consented  to  be  on  the  Committee, 
and  so  long  as  I  could  do  anything  I  gave  my  vote  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Ayrton's  propositions,  which  would  have  suggested 
a  report  to  remedy  the  grievance.  I  believe  there  was  not 
a  single  member  of  the  Tory  party  who  voted  with  him,  and 
we  were  out-voted  by  them.  I  hope  I  have  shown  you 
clearly  the  difficulty  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
grievance  was  forced  on  you ;  that  the  Government  and  the 
Government  party  only  are  responsible  for  it ;  that  without 
Mr.  Hodgkinson's  clause,  without  the  abolition  of  compound- 
ing, in  the  then  attitude  of  the  Government,  one  of  two 
things  must  have  happened — either  that  the  Bill  must  have 
been  wholly  lost  for  the  Session,  or  the  great  bulk  of  the 
householders  below  lo/. — 476,000  of  them — must  have  re- 
mained without  enfranchisement.  I  did  all  I  could  for  your 
sakes  in  the  matter,  and  have  done  all  I  can  since,  with  a 
view  to  inform  public  opinion,  and  when  any  rational  and  just 
remedy  is  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  I  need  not 
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tell  you  that  if  you  send  me  there  I  hope  to  be  there  to 
support  it. 

Now,  having  disposed  of  that  preliminary  matter,  you  wilt 
give  me  your  attention,  I  am  sure,  while  I  touch  upon  another 
point  on  wbich  you  have  also  been  specially  Iiit  by  the 
Government  and  the  Tory  party  in  reference  to  the  question 
which  is  involved  in  this  resolution.  Parliaments  in  this 
country  are  not  a  new  institution,  as  many  of  you  know. 
You  may  look  back  to  your  fatbers,  grandfathers,  and  great- 
grandfathers for  many  generations  before  you  would  be  able 
to  fix  your  eye,  or  your  finger,  or  your  minds  upon  the  man 
who  lived  and  laboured  in  England  when  Parliament  was  first 
established.  Six  hundred  years  are  a  long  time,  and  if  a 
thing  has  been  found  very  useful,  and,  on  the  whole,  very 
good  for  six  hundred  years,  I  am  not  so  much  in  favour  of 
change  as  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  during  all  that  time, 
whenever  the  king  or  any  other  lawful  magistrate  has  issued 
his  writ  to  any  constituency  to  return  reprtsentativus  to  Par- 
liament, it  has  been  understood  that  the  return  should  be  made 
by  the  majority  of  voices  freely  given  by  that  constituency, 
and  that  the  return  should  be  void  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
any  man  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  a  minority.  I  once 
sat  for  seventy-three  days  on  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  whether  the  man  who  had  a  minority  of  vot«;s 
fur  the  Dublin  election  should  not  sit  as  the  Member.  He 
alleged  that  the  man  who  had  the  majority  had  a  number  of 
corrupt  and  personated  votes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  minority 
was  really  the  majority;  but  no  man  ever  came  before  Parlia- 
ment or  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  claim  a 
Beat  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  polled  a  minority  of 
the  votes.  There  is  no  case  of  that  sort  which  bos  been 
maintained,  and  until  lately  no  such  device  has  l^een  imagined 
by  any  man  tvho  is  acquainted  with  freedom  and  the  true 
mode  of  preserving  it. 

What  do  you  do  at  the  nomination  ?     You  lifted  up  your 
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hands  just  now  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the  Chairman 
to  say  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  nomination  outside. 
Well,  I  did  not  lift  up  my  hands  for  that ;  for  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  will  be  in  the  month  of  November,  and  you 
will  have  to  stand  for  I  do  not  know  how  many  hours.  The 
Mayor  will  have  to  listen  to  something  which  only  half-a- 
dozen  people  about  him  will  hear,  and  the  Town  Clerk  will 
have  to  read  something  for  about  half-an-hour  which  nobody 
will  understand,  and  then,  with  five  candidates  you  will  have 
ten  movers  and  seconders,  aiid  five  candidates  might  take  us 
-—except  for  the  fact  that  nobody  can  hear,  and  therefore  the 
eloquence  will  be  cut  short — all  through  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation. I  suppose  our  Chairman  will  say  that  I  have  no 
business  to  say  this,  but  I  should  like  you  to  know  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  you  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Now  if  we 
have  the  nomination  outside,  which  in  fine  weather  would  be 
very  pleasant  and  very  grand^  I  dare  say  nearly  every  elector 
in  Birmingham  will  go  there — ^perhaps  35>ooo  men.  It  will 
be  certainly  a  magnificent  sight.  The  Mayor  will  put  before 
you  the  names  of  the  difierent  candidates,  and  you  will  have 
to  hold  up  your  hands  for  each  candidate  as  he  is  named 
to  you,  and  the  Mayor  will  have  to  decide  which  three 
candidates  out  of  the  five  have  the  majority.  He  will  declare 
that  A,  B,  and  C  are  duly  elected,  and  then  possibly — I  am 
not  sure  of  it — but  possibly  somebody  will  ask  for  a  poll. 
But  when  you  hold  up  your  hands,  is  the  Mayor  to  say  to 
you,  *  You  must  only  hold  up  your  hands  for  two '  ?  Here 
we  are,  three  candidates  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  law  suggests  that  you  should  only 
hold  up  your  hands  for  two  of  us,  though  the  law  does  not 
say  anything  about  the  holding  up  your  hands  for  two 
only.  Your  right  at  the  nomination  is  as  it  was  before  the 
Act  passed,  and  you  will  be  permitted  to  hold  up  your  hands 
freely  for  the  three  candidates  of  your  choice.     Why  is  it 
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that  a  poll  is  granted  for  the  day  after  ?  Simply  for  this, 
to  prova  whether  tlic  show  of  hands  did  really  esprese  the 
opinions  of  the  constituency.  The  candidate  who  has  the 
minority  says,  '  I  have  can\-a9scJ  all  the  borough  and  have 
got  a  great  number  of  promises,  and  I  believe  if  we  go  to 
the  poll  that  I  may  gtill  have  a  majority,  therefore  I  am  not 
satiafied  with  the  show  of  hands,  and,  Mr,  Mayor,  1  demand 
a  poll ; '  and  the  poll  is  accordingly  granted.  And  how  is 
it  that  one  of  you  electors,  being  only  allowed  to  vote  for 
two  candidates  at  the  poll,  can  correct  or  in  any  way  prove 
the  propriety  and  the  truth  of  the  demonstration  at  the 
hustings  P  Is  it  not  quite  clear  that  our  ancient  constitution 
is  entirely  departed  from,  and  that  the  innovation  which  was 
passed  last  year  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  principles 
in  this  matter  which  have  governed  our  electors  for  sis 
hundred  years  past  ?  There  are,  I  believe,  seven  counties  now, 
or  divisions  of  counties,  which  are  empowered  to  send  to 
Parliament  three  Members  each,  and  there  are  also  siic 
Iwroughs,  five  of  which  are  to  return  three  Members,  and  the 
City  of  London  is  to  return  four,  but  in  all  these  cases,  except 
in  that  of  the  City  of  London,  where  one  elector  may  vote 
for  three,  he  can  only  vote  for  two.  If  this  principle  is  a 
good  one,  why  not  have  it  all  over  the  constituencies?  Is 
the  general  policy  of  the  great  boroughs  so  much  distrusted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  crii)plo  them  ?  Let  us  suppoiie  that  we 
are  to  adopt  the  principle  throughout  all  the  constituencies, 
what  would  happen  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  seat  ? 
I  preaume,  if  the  minority  is  to  be  represented,  that  the 
■majority  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  else  you  must  have  that  sort 
of  two-iaced  man  who  can  suit  two  parties  and  look  two 
ways  at  once ;  though  he  woulJ  hardly  l»e  able  to  go  into 
both  lobbies  at  once  in  a  division  in  the  House.  And  what 
are  you  to  do  in  boroughs  where  there  are  two  Members, 
and  two  seats.  Clearly,  if  you  give  one  to  the  minority  the 
borough  is  neutralised,  and  is  in  the  position  of  many  boroughs 
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of  which  we  now  speak  with  a  sort  of  pity  or  contempt.  It 
would  return  one  man  to  say  *  aye/  and  another  to  say  'no ;' 
and  therefore,  the  borough  would  count  for  nothiug,  and 
politically  it  might  just  as  well  be  extinct. 

But  what  was  the  object  of  this  distinction  ?  It  was  first 
suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  gentleman  whom 
I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  here  before.  But  I  will 
repeat  nothing  of  which  he  may  complain.  I  believe  that 
he  is  not  only  dissatisfied  with  the  course  which  he  took 
then,  but  that  he  has  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ever 
sinc^.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Lowe.  When  the  Bill  was  first  going 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the  clause  which  Mr.  Lowe 
proposed  was  not  exactly  like  this  minority  clause ;  if  possible, 
it  was  a  still  more  absurd  proposal.  It  was  one  which  I  have 
already  discussed  here  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  proposed — 
in  this  borough,  for  example — that  every  man  should  have  three 
votes,  and  that  he  should  give  all  his  three  votes  to  me,  or 
divide  them  among  myself  and  my  colleagues,  or  give  them 
to  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd.  "What  would  have  been  the  result  ? 
It  would  have  been  just  this :  that  if  Mr.  Lloyd  had  been  the 
only  candidate  on  the  Tory  side,  and  supposing  that  he  could 
poll  10,000  votes  in  Birmingham,  if  every  one  gave  him 
three  votes  he  would  really  record  30,000  votes,  and,  therefore, 
although  he  was  a  candidate  who  only  had  10,000  supporters 
out  of  40,000,  he  might  come  in  even  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
That,  I  think,  I  once  described  as  reminding  me  very  much 
of  a  donkey  race,  where  the  last  donkey  is  declared  to  win. 
But  what  did  Mr.  Lowe  say  about  it  when  he  moved  his 
proposition  ?  It  was  this :  he  was  complaining  of  the  demo- 
cratic and  popular  character  of  the  Bill,  and  he  said,  *  All 
our  other  arrows  have  been  shot;  not  one  remains  in  the 
quiver;  so  that  if  this  does  not  hit,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  but  one  simple  uniform  franchise,  to  be  intrusted  to  and 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  of  society.'  Now,  when 
that  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  strongly 
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opposed  by  Mr.  Diaraeli  in,  I  think,  one  of  the  strongest,  and, 
I  will  aay,  the  most  sincere,  and  therefore  the  best,  speech 
he  delivered  during  these  discussions.  I  opposed  it  strongly, 
as  you  knoiv,  and  many  others  did,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
Tote  of  314  against  173 — a  majority  of  141  against  it.  Well, 
then,  when  the  Bill  went  to  tlie  House  of  Lords  you  know 
what  Wcanie  of  some  clauses  there.  The  House  of  Lords  has 
this,  to  my  mind,  very  foolish  habit — when  it  really  cannot 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  it  seems  to  delight  itself  in  doing 
a  little.  They  dared  not  reject  the  whole  Bill,  and  so  they 
picked  a  few  holes  in  it,  and  made  it  a  little  worse,  and  pre- 
tended to  do  something  against  the  popular  cause ;  and  Lord 
Cairns  {the  Lord  Chancelior)  moved  another  resolution,  which 
was  passed  as  it  now  stands.  And  what  did  he  say  about  it? 
He  eaid  it  would  represent  the  nninority  in  a  borough,  which 
would  include  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  constitu- 
ency. If  it  be  true  that  to  be  most  entirely  wrong  during 
a  whole  lifetime  of  political  action  is  to  prove  oneself  the 
most  intelligent,  then  there  are  many  of  our  opponents  whose 
intelligence  cannot  be  called  in  question.  In  the  Lords  this 
was  the  result,  that  the  clause  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
143  against  91,  being  a  majority  of  fifty-one  in  favour  of  it. 
When  the  Bill  came  down  again  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  wc  were  asked  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  we  had  on 
our  side  that  evening  a  majority  of  not  less  than  fifty  votes, 
and  all  the  amendments  of  the  Lords,  except  this,  were  dis- 
agreed to  and  rejected.  The  Government  had  no  influence 
whatever,  because  they  had  no  help  from  our  side  of  the 
HouBc;  but  when  the  amendment  respecting  the  minority 
clause  came  under  consideration,  although  Lord  Derby  had 
denounced  it  as  unconstitutional  and  said  that  its  mischief 
could  only  te  limited  by  the  area  of  its  operation,  and  although 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  denounced  it  in  stronger  language,  yet,  in 
order  to  pass  that  which  the  Lords  had  sent  down,  Mr,  Dis- 
raeli brought  up  the  whole  tail  of  his  supporters,  and,  joined 
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by  forty  or  fifty  men  from  our  side,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  passed  this  odious  and  infamous  clause.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  importance  as  regards  the  two  parties 
in  the  country.  The  minority  clause  will  not  at  present,  and 
I  believe  it  will  never  seriously  afiect  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  yet^  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, it  is  probable  that  the  Liberal  party  will  gain  some- 
thing from  that  clause^  but  it  may  have  a  very  grievous 
effect  in  places  like  Liverpool,  where  no  one  knows  where 
the  majority  lies.  Each  side  will  bring  two  candidates  for- 
ward, and  one  of  the  two  twos  will  be  left  out ;  but  when  it 
is  clearly  decided  where  the  majority  lies,  unless  the  majority 
is  very  large,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  in  Birmingham,  it  will 
put  an  end  to  contests  altogether,  and  these  large  constitu- 
encies will  become  as  sleepy  and  dead  as  some  of  the  county 
constituencies,  which  are  under  the  thumb  of  the  landlords. 

I  am  surprised,  very  much  so,  that  our  two  opponents  in 
their  peregrinations  through  the  town  should  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  this  clause.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  vanity  of  these  gentlemen  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
One  of  them  will  find  his  ambition  highly  gratified  if  he  can 
enter  Parliament  as  the  inferior  and  minority  member  for 
Birmingham.  The  vanity  of  the  other  is  no  doubt  amply 
satisfied  by  being  permitted  to  appear  as  a  candidate.  But 
if  these  men,  or  one  of  them,  does  get  by  any  possibility  a 
chance  of  creeping  in  through  the  clause,  he  can  succeed 
only  by  crippling  and  emasculating  one  of  the  greatest  and 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  constituencies  in  the  empire.  I 
do  not  understand  how  any  elector  of  Birmingham,  unless  his 
politics  are  of  the  most  rabid,  blind,  and  unreasonable  Toryism 
and  Orangeism,  can  on  any  pretext  whatever  support  men 
who  have  publicly  avowed  their  approbation  of  this  clause. 
But  one  of  our  rivals  has  expressed  a  hope  that  it  may  be 
widely  extended  to  other  constituencies. 

Every  man  of  you  comes  to  this  election  with  one  hand  tied 
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behind  his  back.  Every  man  of  you,  but  for  this  clause,  would 
have  voted  freely  for  three  candidates,  and  you  would  have 
carried  your  men  to  Parliament  with  a  triumphant  and  un- 
doubted majority.  Even  with  tliis  clause  you  arc  fighting 
doubtless  a  succeBsful  battle,  but  it  is  a  battle  in  which  you  are 
obliged  to  incur  the  large  costs  of  an  election,  and  to  need- 
lessly sacrifice  the  labour  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your 
fellow-townsmen.  No  roan  doubts  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituency of  Birmingham.  I  recollect  a  deputation  coming 
up  last  year  on  this*  very  question  of  three  members.  It 
was  discussed  whether  the  borough  should  be  divided  with 
two  members  for  one  part  and  one  for  the  other.  I  said, '  I 
do  not  suppose  it  makes  very  much  difierence  whether  it  is 
divided  or  not  as  to  the  character  of  the  member  returned.' 
And  one  of  your  townsmen,  a  member  of  the  deputation,  said, 
'  If  you  go  to  the  sea,  anywhere  you  like,  and  take  up  a 
spoonful  of  water,  it  will  be  salt ; '  and  be  added,  '  if  you  will 
return  any  member  from  any  district  in  Birmingham  you 
like,  he  will  be  a  Liberal.'  But  there  are  electors  among 
you — and  I  think  in  your  canvaas  you  ought  to  make  use  of 
this  argument — there  are  electors  among  you,  probably  a 
few  thousands,  who  will  vote  for  candidates  willing  to  sup- 
port a  clause  which  actually  deprives  every  elector  of  Bir- 
mingham of  one-third  of  hia  voting  power,  and  may  deprive 
him  of  much  more,  because,  if  you  happen  to  see  returned 
one  Tory  and  two  Liberals  for  Birmingham,  you  have  only 
one  real  voice  in  the  House,  and  therefore  two-thirds  of  your 
political  power  will  be  destroyed.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as 
a  matter  of  party.  I  think  if  I  were  asked  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  a  place  which  was  generally  considered  Tory, 
and  was  asked  to  come  in  under  this  minority  clause,  it 
would  give  me  a  feeling  of  disgust  that  1  can  hardly  put 
into  words.  I  would  not  stand  or  sit  for  sueh  a  place  on 
any  terms,  or  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  get  up  to 
address  the  House  as  the  representative  of  the  constituency 
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of  BinniDgham^  when  I  knew  that  I  only  represented  a 
small  portion  of  the  constituency,  that  never  had  the  right 
to  have  a  voice,  and  never  would  have  had  but  for  the  de- 
testable trick  or  wanton  innovation  put  by  the  House  of 
Lords  into  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Manchester  is  in  the  same  difficulty;  Liverpool  is  in  the  same 
state.  In  London  the  constituency  can  only  vote  for  three 
members  instead  of  four,  as  their  ancestors  have  done.  I 
hold  that  clause  to  be  the  most  outrageous  heresy  against  a 
popular  representative  system  which  was  ever  propounded  in  the 
Legislature.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  has  the  support  of  aged 
statesmen,  or  dreamers,  or  of  men  who  fashion  political  theories 
in  their  closets,  I  say  that  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  great  constitu- 
encies. I  say  further,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Liberal 
elector  to  represent  to  every  candidate  who  supported  that 
clause  his  own  opinion  of  its  wrong,  of  its  unconstitutional 
character,  and  of  its  injustice^  and  to  urge  him  by  all  the 
arguments  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  him  to  recant  his 
opinions  and  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  that  clause.  There 
were  great  men — ^men  for  whom  personally  I  have  great 
affection — who  voted  for  that  clause.  I  hate  the  clause  no 
less  for  that,  and  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  it 
fihould  be  the  duty  and  is  the  duty  of  every  Liberal  consti- 
tuency— I  do  not  say  to  cashier  men  for  one  error  they  may 
have  committed,  but  to  urge  them  in  a  friendly  and  earnest 
manner  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  that  clause  on  the  first 
opportunity  when  it  shall  again  come  before  Parliament. 
Do  not  let  us  have  any  new-fangled  ideas.  The  fancy  fran- 
chises we  kicked  to  the  winds;  the  minority  clause,  which 
ought  to  have  come,  not  from  the  honest  representation  of 
the  people,  but  from  Bedlam^  or  a  region  like  that,  should 
have  the  same  treatment.  If  the  men  at  Birmingham  want 
to  know  what  freedom  is,  let  them  look  back  to  the  lives 
and  histories  of  their  forefathers.  They  knew  how  to  lay 
foundations,  broad  and  deep :  it  is  for  you  to  protect  those 
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foandations  and  to  build  wisely  upon  them.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  great  fathers  of  English  freedom  who  lived  two 
centuries  ago,  who,  if  he  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  not  have  said  '  No '  as  emphatically  as  I  did  to  this 
odious  clause.  Seeing  it — seeing  now,  that  in  this  hall  and 
this  constituency,  we  have  no  power  to-night  to  put  an  end 
to  this  clause  or  to  repeal  it — seeing  that  it  must  be  tolerated 
as  it  best  m^y  until  the  power  that  made  it  shall  again  un- 
make it,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  a  duty  in  regard  to 
it.  Every  Liberal  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  ask- 
ing, 'What  is  Birmingham  going  to  do  with  the  minority 
clause?'  If  every  part  of  the  sea  is  salt,  if  every  district  and 
every  ward  of  the  constituency  in  Birmingham  is  Liberal,  do 
you,  by  united  action,  by  hand  and  voice,  and  heart  and  vote, 
tell  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  whole  country  that  there 
shall  never  go,  with  your  consent,  in  spite  of  all  the  machina- 
tions of  these  dreamers  and  schemers  of  minority  representa* 
tion, — that  no  member  or  representative  of  the  Tory  party 
shall,  with  your  consent,  enter  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
representative  of  this  town.  And  the  more  this  is  known 
throughout  the  country — the  more  this  is  felt  in  the  House 
of  Commons — ^the  more  certainly  you  may  take  this  comfort 
to  your  hearts,  that  by  this  election — ^great  and  transcendent 
triumph  as  we  believe  it  will  be — ^you  will  put  an  end  shortly 
to  this  odious  infringement  of  your  liberties,  and  add  one 
other  great  and  permanent  security  to  English  freedom. 
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[On  this  day  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Bright  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  the  eminent  publisher. 
In  the  speech  accompanying  the  action,  the  Lord  Provost  made  allusion  to 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  Parliamentary  reform  by  '  the  promotion  of 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  national  education,  without  which,'  said  Mr. 
Chambers,  'all  blessings  are  nugatory.*] 


My  Lord  Provost,  although  I  have  had  a  long  experience 
and  much  practice  in  public  speaking,  yet  there  are  times  when 
I  feel  myself  to  be  overmatched  by  the  duty  of  the  hour ;  and 
this  is  one  of  those  occasions.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
say  exactly  what  I  think,  or  all  that  I  think  ;  but  I  may  say, 
with  the  most  heartfelt  sincerity,  that  I  am  under  deep  obliga- 
tion to  you,  and  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and  to  this 
audience  for  the  kind  reception  which  I  have  met  with  this 
morning.  Last  week  one  of  my  acquaintances  asked  me  what 
was  intended  by  the  freedom  of  the  city,  whether  there  was 
anything  in  it  that  was  useful  or  valuable,  any  privilege  or 
right  that  a  man  could  care  for.  I  told  him  that^  as  I  under- 
stood, there  was  nothing  in  it  which  could  be  put  into  the 
scales  and  weighed,  nothing  that  could  be  measured  by  rule  ; 
but  there  was  something  in  it  much  more  precious,  if  rightfully 
considered,  than  silver  or  gold.  There  was  the  free  oflTer  of 
their  approbation  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  population  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  renowned  city  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  me,  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
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labouring:  aBsiduously  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  public 
service.  I  assured  him,  as  I  astiure  you,  that  after  the 
priceless  value  of  tlie  approbation  of  my  own  conscience, 
there  can  be  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  approbation 
of  the  intelli^nt  and  thoughtful  among  my  countrymen. 

In  the  resolution  of  the  Town  Council,  out  of  which  t!ie 
proceedings  of  the  day  have  sprung,  there  are  phrases  which 
almost  make  me  blush,  and  to  which  I  find  it  dlfScult  to  refer. 
I  am  there  described  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  Now, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  very  young  indeed, 
in  my  beginning  to  think  about  public  affairs,  in  reading  the 
prose  writings  of  John  Milton,  I  found  a  passage  which  fixed 
it«elf  in  my  mind.  This  passage  time  has  never  been  able  to 
take  from  my  memory.  He  says,  '  Yet  true  eloquence  I  find 
to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth.'  And  I 
have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  public,  to  abide  by  that  wise  and  weighty  saying. 
So  far  aa  I  am  able  to  examine  myself,  during  the  thirty  years 
that  I  have  been  permitted  to  speak  at  meetings  of  my 
countrymen,  I  am  not  conseiuua  that  I  have  ever  used  an 
argument  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  sound,  or  have  stated 
anything  as  a  fact  which  I  did  not  believe  to  bo  true.  I  have 
endeavoured,  further,  always  to  abstain  from  speaking  on 
subjects  which  I  bad  not  examined  and  well  considered,  and 
perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  endeavoured  to  attend  to  these 
rules  that  what  I  have  said  has  m«t  with  some  acceptance,  and 
perhaps  in  some  quarters  has  been  influential  with  the  country. 
Ab  to  the  title  of  statesman,  I  may  say  here  what  I  said  many 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  have  seen  so  much 
intrigue  and  ambition,  so  much  Belfishness  and  inconsistency 
in  the  character  of  many  so-called  statesmen,  that  I  have 
always  been  rather  anxious  to  disclaim  the  title.  I  have  been 
content  to  describe  myself  as  a  simple  citizen,  who  honestly 
examines  such  public  questions  as  affect  the  public  weal  and 
honestly  offers  his  counsels  to  his  countrymen. 
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The  resolution  refers  to  services  which  I  endeavoured  to 
render  long  ago  to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  It  is  about  twenty 
years  ago  since  that  question  was  supposed  to  be  settled ;  it  is 
so  long  ago  that  I  believe  the  young  men — the  men  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age — in  this  day  are  for  a  great  part 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  was 
necessary  in  this  country  before  we  could  make  free  trade  a 
fact.  In  a  sentence,  I  may  say  that  I  worked  at  it  for  seven 
years,  for  five  years  almost  without  interruption,  and  that 
I  did  nothing  else  but  work  for  free  trade  during  these  years, 
being  in  alliance,  as  you  know,  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  our  country  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  best 
men  that  any  one  now  living  has  ever  known.  When  I  look 
back  to  him  whose  name  must  ever  be  foremost  in  any  history 
or  record  of  that  struggle,  when  I  consider  his  remarkable 
industry,  his  wonderful  sagacity,  his  enlarged  information,  the 
combined  force  and  gentleness  of  his  character,  his  most 
persuasive  speech,  when  I  look  back  upon  his  transcendent 
merits,  I  confess  I  am  amazed  that  it  took  all  his  powers, 
and  the  energy,  the  labour,  and  the  resolution  of  thousands 
besides,  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws.  I  say  I  am  amazed  that 
on  so  clear  a  question  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  so 
great  an  effort  in  order  to  bring  Parliament  and  the  people 
to  comprehend  their  true  interests. 

There  is  a  sentence  which  I  recollect  in  a  letter,  I  think, 
that  was  written  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Somerville,  which 
ought  of  itself  to  have  abolished  the  Corn  Laws,  but  which 
did  not.  But  I  dare  say  it  helped  to  form  opinion  on  our  side. 
She  says : — 

'  Surely  as  mach  food  an  a  man  can  buy,  with  as  much  wages  as  a  man  can 
get,  for  as  mach  work  as  a  man  can  do,  is  not  more  than  the  natural,  inalien- 
able birthright  of  every  man  whom  Qod  has  created  with  strength  to  labour 
and  with  hands  to  work.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  these  words,  nothing 
more  true,  nothing  more  conclusive.     It  is  a  complet-e  and 
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DDanswerable  condemnation  of  a  law  which  had  beeu  passed  by 
Parliament.  This  law  for  thirty  years  made  periodically  an 
artificial — not  a  real — famine  iti  tho  country,  and  it  required 
the  greatest  ngitation — moral  agitation,  political  agitation — 
that  this  country  has  ever  kuown,  an  agitation  which  was 
backed  by  the  most  terrific  famine  which  has  visited  any  i>art 
of  Europe  during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  before  it  could 
be  overthrown.  Now,  when  we  look  back  to  tho  history  of 
that  contest,  if  I  had  been  one  of  those  who  supported  that 
law,  I  think  it  would  have  made  me  ask  myself  whether  it 
were  not  possible  that  my  method  of  examining  public  ques- 
tions was  not  wrong,  and  whether  I  might  not  be  just  as 
wrong  upon  many  other  things  as  I  had  proved  to  be  in  my 
judgment  about  the  Corn  Law.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
never  believed  that  there  ia  anything  very  mysterious  in  the 
art  or  knowledge  of  politics ;  and  that  what  we  call  states- 
manship — honest  statesmanship — is  not  an  abstruse  and  dif- 
ficult branch  of  knowledge.  Most  of  us,  when  we  come  to 
consider  a  public  question,  are  able  to  strip  it  of  all  the  things 
which  do  not  really  belong  to  it  and  get  at  the  pith  and 
kernel  of  the  matter.  I  think  that  our  intellects  are  so  much 
on  a  par,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  we  are  so  anxious  to  act 
honestly  and  rightly,  that  on  almost  all  occasions  wc  may 
be  able  to  come  to  an  early  and  a  wise  agreement  as  to 
the  course  which  the  public  should  pursue.  In  the  coui-sc  of 
my  political  life  there  have  been  several  great  questions 
which  have  interested  me,  and  on  each  of  which  I  have  been 
astonished  that  I  found  myself  at  variance  with  so  many  of 
my  countrymen,  and  I  have  not  been  less  delighted  afterwai-de 
to  find  that,  by-and-by,  we  all  seemed  to  agree;  hut,  unfor- 
tunately, the  agreement  came,  occasionally,  too  late,  and  the 
misfortunes,  which  had  been  perhaps  foretold,  or  which  were 
inevitable,  happened,  and  it  was  only  after  the  misfortune  that 
we  were  able  to  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  have-  been  done. 
There  is  a  question  in  which  I  took  a  great  interest  some 
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years  ago,  and  in  which  any  number  of  Scotchmen  have 
taken  a  great  interest  for  the  last  hundred  years.  It  was  one 
discussed  in  Parliament  very  much  from  1853  to  1858.  I  refer 
to  the  government  of  150,000,000  people  in  India.  It  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  especially  to  the  more  comfort- 
able and  wealthier  classes ;  &t  there  are  hardly  any  of  their 
families  who  have  not  sent  some  members  out  to  make  their 
fortunes  in  that  distant  country.  Now,  fifteen  years  ago  the 
Government  of  India  was  the  most  extraordinary  Government 
in  the  world, — I  should  say,  the  most  remarkable  Government 
that  ever  had  been  in  the  world.  It  was  called  a  double 
Government.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  directors  of  an 
extinct  trading  company,  a  company  that  was  always  bank- 
rupt. The  directors,  who  were  bred  in  corruption,  and  who 
practised  it  during  their  tenure  of  office,  and  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  may  be  said  to  have  lived  upon  it,  neglected  everything 
they  ought  to  have  done  except  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  taxes.  And  to  that  curious  Government  was  added 
a  Minister  of  State,  who  was  appointed  to  control  the  said 
directors.  He  allowed  them  to  do  nearly  everything  evil  that 
they  liked  to  do,  and  he  added  to  their  evil-doings  some  other 
evil-doings  of  his  own;  To  a  system  like  this  there  were 
numbers  of  persons  in  this  country — thousands,  perhaps 
millions — who  assented.  They  imagined  that  it  was  possible 
to  go  on  governing  a  country  containing  150,000,000  of 
people,  composed  of  more  than  twenty  nations  and  speaking 
twenty  different  languages,  of  different  religions  and  different 
ways  in  every  particular,  under  such  a  system.  I  have  heard 
a  Cabinet  Minister  of  repute  speak  for  five  hours,  not  only  in 
defence  of  that  system,  but  make  a  speech  which  was  a  glowing 
eulogium  of  it,  while  he  implied  that  everybody  who  proposed 
a  change  was  to  be  considered  an  intermeddler,  for  that  no  one 
ought  to  call  the  system  into  question.  Within  five  years  after 
that  speech  was  made,  there  came  a  change ;  for  it  may  be 
said,  as  was  said  in  the  olden  times,  that  when  they  planted 
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and  builded,  and  were  married  and  given  in  marriago,  tlmt 
the  flood  came — in  his  case  it  was  tbe  Mutiny — and  swept  the 
thing  away.  Still,  although  it  sivept  mnch  away,  it  did  not 
establish  everything  that  was  necessaryj  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  future  of  that  great  country  ia  still  neglected  by  what 
we  call  statesmen,  since  its  future  is  almost  wholly  unpro- 
vided for, 

I  will  not  go  further  into  that  subject,  but  will  step  on  to 
another  question,  in  which  we  all  take  an  interest,  some  of 
us  a  very  painful  interest,  and  that  is  the  Eastern  tjuestion. 
When  this  country  thought  it  neeessary  to  go  into  deadly 
conflict  with  Kussia — I  shall  not  argue  the  matter,  I  do  not 
profess  to  argue  about  anything  to-day,  because  this  is  not  a, 
place  in  which  controversy  is  desirable — but  if  we  look  back 
io  that  time,  we  must  feel  that  the  action  of  the  jmblic  was 
adopted  under  the  influence  of  much  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
passion.  Probably  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  in 
Great  Britfiin  or  Ireland  who  could  Gtand  at  tbie  table  and 
give  any  decent,  connected,  rational,  intelligible  narrative  of 
the  events  that  brought  about  that  war,  or  the  facts  on  which 
it  could  be  justified.  I  always  said  myself  that  no  country 
justice— and  there  are  many  of  them  who  are  not  very  par- 
ticular— would  send  any  man  to  gaol  for  three  months  on 
evidence  such  as  the  people  of  England — I  beg  pardon  of  a 
^ntleman  in  Glasgow  who  writes  to  roe  on  tlie  subject,  and 
who  object*  to  the  term  England  when  we  are  speaking  of 
the  United  Kingdom,^-on  evidence  such  as  that  on  which  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  went  into  that  unhappy 
struggle.  The  result  was  that  450,000  men  were  killed  or 
died  during  the  conflict ;  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure 
created  by  the  industry  of  the  nations  who  were  engaged 
were  squandered ;  that  the  armaments  all  over  Eurojie  and 
this  country  have  liocn  maintained  at  a  higher  rate  ever 
since ;  that  \a  this  country  we  have  found  our  military  expen- 
diture increasing  by  10,000,000/.  a  year — and  10,000,000^.  i 
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twenty  years  comes  to  aoo,ooo,ooo/. — besides  the  money  spent 
on  the  war  itself.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  that  the 
difficulties  are  as  great  as  ever ;  that  Russia  is  stronger  than 
ever,  for  Russia  has  manumitted  her  serfs,  and  that  Turkey  is 
not  stronger,  but  weaker,  despite  the  efforts  made  to  save  her. 

There  is  however  one  pleasant  thing  to  think  of,  and  that 
is  that  the  tone  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  greatly  changed. 
Not  long  ago  I  read  a  little  speech  which  was  made  by  Lord 
Stanley  to  a  deputation  from  the  Peace  Society,  and  the 
other  day,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  American  Minister,  the 
noble  lord  made  another  speech,  which  was  framed  care- 
fully on  the  model  of  the  speeches  which  my  wise  friend 
Mr.  Cobden  and  I  made  years  ago.  I  do  not  blame  Lord 
Stanley  for  his  language ;  I  rejoice  in  it.  I  rejoice  in  thinking 
that  the  old  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  being  for- 
gotten, or  are  allowed  to  go  into  oblivion,  and  that  even  there, 
where  I  am  afraid  sound  principles  are  long  in  finding  a 
resting-place,  we  are  beginning  to  be  more  rational  than 
our  grandfathers  were,  and  than  we  ourselves  were  twelve 
years  ago. 

There  is  yet  another  question  that  has  interested  us  greatly. 
I  refer  to  the  war  which  for  four  years  ravaged  the  States 
of  America.  Now,  there,  if  we  could  have  divested  the 
subject  of  things  that  did  not  belong  to  it  we  might  all 
have  agreed  about  it,  whereas  we  greatly  disagreed.  Many 
of  the  influential  papers  in  London,  some  in  Glasgow  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  in  Edinburgh,  held  opinions,  and 
advocated  them,  that  were  different  from  mine.  The  rich 
classes,  and  even  the  middle  classes  to  a  great  extent,  seemed 
to  me  to  lose  their  heads  on  that  occasion.  Now  what  an 
extraordinary  thing  it  was,  that  nearly  four  years  after  the  time 
when  we  had  put  down  insurrection  with  the  most  relentless 
hand  in  Lidia,  we  should  immediately  take  the  side  of  a  great 
insurrection  which  intended  to  break  up  a  free  nation — and, 
a  nation  of  our  kinsmen — an  insurrection  which  made  war 
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against  the  freest  and  cheapest  Government  in  tbe  world, 
aa  insurrection  tiie  very  basis  of  nliich  was  a  perpetual 
eHtablislunent  of  human  bondag^e.  If  we  could  have  been 
persuaded  that  the  Americans  were  not  arrogant  and  insolent, 
that  they  were  not  becoming  so  great  a  power  that  they  might 
"be  led  to  meddle  with  the  politics  of  Europe — if  we  had  not 
been  assured  that  it  was  better  for  us  that  a  great  people 
should  be  divided  and  suffer  from  perpetual  quarrels  and 
difficulties  on  their  continent— if  all  these  false  and  immoral 
considerations  could  have  been  stripped  from  the  facts,  if  they 
bad  been  seen  as  they  really  were,  if  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the 
situation  had  been  kept  before  you,  there  is  not  an  English- 
man, not  a  Scotchman,  not  a  Christian  man  in  tbe  whole 
world  who  would  have  said  he  hoped  that  the  insurrection 
would  succeed.  And  now  at  this  hour — 1  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  the  very  day  on  which  we  are  met — there  is  going  on 
over  the  whole  of  these  States  a  great  contest  like  that  which 
we  are  approaching,  when  the  Executive  Government  for  the 
next  four  years  will  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  people.  Let  us  hope— I  hope — that  the  result  of 
this  great  verdict  may  be  to  give  continued  power,  and  with 
the  power  I  hope  there  may  come  continued  wisdom,  to  that 
party  which  has  been  in  favour  of  freedom,  and  which  did 
what  was  done  to  restore  the  union  of  that  great  country. 

In  your  observations,  my  Lord  Provost,  you  refer  to  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  I  shall  say  but  a  sentence 
or  two  upon  that,  for  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  it  at  another  meeting  in  the  course  of  the  week.  But  if 
men  bad  considered  tlio  true  nature  of  the  question  we  should 
not  have  fought  so  long  about  it.  There  may  be  hero  many 
persons — I  hope  there  are — who  belong  to  the  Conservative 
political  party  in  this  country.  I  know  many  of  them  for 
whom  1  have  great  respect,  and  with  whom  I  can  discuss 
this  topic  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  sometimes,  also, 
with  advantage.     But  in  a  country  like  this,  which  has  hod 
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Parliaments  for  eii  hundxed  years ;  when  England  waa, 
as  I  have  often  described  her,  the  mother  of  Parliaments, 
when  we  had  established  them  over  the  United  States 
of  America,  when  we  had  spread  them  over  Australia  and.' 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  we  advocated  the  estabUah.- 
ment  of  PurliamentB  and  Constitutional  Governmente  in  all 
the  States  of  Europe — it  -kzs  surely  a  childish  idea  that  s 
Parliament  could  be  said  to  represent  the  country  when  fiv« 
millions  of  the  people  were  wholly  shut  out  from  the  franchise. 
The  facts  were  eo  clear  and  the  meaning  of  the  facts  was  eo 
important  that  one  would  suppose  that  every  man,  by  what- 
ever he  called  himself  as  a  party  man,  would  have  looked  all 
them  and  said,  'This  cannot  last  as  it  is;  we  had  better  con* 
aider  it  fairly,  and  we  must  effect  some  settlement  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  nation.'  The  facts  and  arguments  were 
such  that  the  reason  of  the  case  bore  down  everything  which 
was  opposed  to  it.  But  nothing  was  done,  till  the  cry  went  oq 
more  loudly  and  more  strongly  till  at  last  everybody  listened 
to  it,  and  at  last  everybody  capitulated.  At  this  moment  we 
are  all  agreed  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  wide  extension 
of  the  suffrage ;  we  have  got  rid  of  a  great  obstacle  to  th* 
consideration  of  other  questions,  and  I  hope  we  have  removed 
ench  a  cause  of  difference  as  will  never  again  embitter  publio 
discussion  in  this  kingdom. 

There  is  yet  one  other  matter  which  I  shall  not  presume 
to  argue,  and  this  is  the  question  of  Ireland.  AVe  feel,  all  of 
ne,  whatever  be  our  opinion  as  to  specific  remedies,  that  there 
is  a  certain  weakness  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  this  weakness  is  the  condition  of  Ireland 
and  the  state  of  opinion  in  that  country.  Of  the  fact  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  not  my  opinion  only,  but  is  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  present  Government  and  of 
their  supporters,  and  of  people  of  all  religions  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, to  the  Protestants  of  England,  or  to  the  Catholics  of 
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IrelEind,  Every  tlioMghtfuI,  Lonest,  and  Cliristian  roan 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  glad  if  he  himself 
conid  be  clear  about  the  mode  by  which  that  state  of  things 
might  be  changed.  Fire  years  hence,  or  ten  years  hence, 
what  will  it  eeem,  this  great  question  ?  People  will  look 
back  upon  it  just  as  we  look  back  now  upon  free  trade,  or  as, 
in  fact,  we  are  beginning  to  look  back  on  Parliamentary 
reform.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  ugly  hobgoblin  which 
need  to  frighten  some  people  is  no  object  of  terror  at  alt, 
but  a  very  respectable  sort  of  creature.  So  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  question.  If  we  got  rid  of  prejudices  and  false 
notions  about  Protestantism  and  Popery,  notions  which  really 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  simply 
look  back  at  the  pith  of  the  matter,  if  we  divested  it  of  those 
things  which  are  mere  deltisions  of  the  past,  we  should  all 
agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  prat-tical 
policy  which  has  been  sanctioned  in  the  Parliament  which  is 
now  expiring,  and  which  many  iwrsona  confidently  believe 
will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  which  is  about  to  be 
created.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some  of  our  friends  in 
England  are  insisting  that  if  you  do  a  certain  thing  in 
Ireland  yon  must  therefore  do  it  in  England;  that  an 
English  Act  will  follow  inevitably  from  an  Irish  Act.  Now 
I  venture  to  predict  that  witbiii  ten  years,  when  anyliody 
looks  to  what  has  been  done  in  Ireland  in  order  to  find 
arguments  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  Scotland  or  England, 
you  will  find  our  friends  making  this  answer.  They  will  turn 
round  and  say,  'No,*  in  the  language  of  the  lawyers,  'the  Irish 
Church  is  not  a  leading  case.'  In  point  of  fact  Ireland  is  a 
special  case,  and  you  have  no  right  »  hatevcr  to  argue  that  what 
was  necessary  in  Ireland  will  be  even  expedient  in  England, 

And  now  with  regard  to  another  Irish  question — that  of 
the  Irish  land.  Here  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  one 
which,  no  doubt,  before  long  the  people  of  the  two  kingdoms 
will  be  asked  carefully  to  consider.     If  the  land  of  Scotland 
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were  in  the  hands — almost  all  of  it — of  proprietors  of  the 
Bomaa  Catholic  religion,  if  they  were  absentees  and  in  a 
sense  foreigners,  if  they  gave  none  of  their  tenants  leases, 
if  they  never  expended  money  in  any  permanent  improvements 
on  a  &rm,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  would  be  the  kind  of 
content  which  would  prevail  among  the  agricultural  population 
of  Scotland.  It  would  be  that  kind  of  content  which  we 
call  discontent.  You  would  have  a  state  of  things  in  Scotland 
which  would  cause  an  incessant  agitation  until  the  Imperial 
Parliament  had  found  some  mode  of  remedying  the  grievances 
complained  of. 

You  have,  my  Lord  Provost,  mentioned  a  question  in  which 
I  know  you  take  great  interest,  and  that  is  the  freedom  of  the 
Press.  I  referred  to  that  the  other  day  in  speaking  to  my  con- 
stituents at  Birmingham,  and  I  said  I  thought  that  the  change 
which  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  with  regard 
to  the  laws  affecting  the  Press  was  a  change  so  valuable,  and 
productive  of  so  much  good,  that  I  scarcely  knew  anything 
which  had  been  done  in  our  time  that  has  exceeded  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  through  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, by  the  abolition  of  all  the  taxes  on  the  Press,  there  was 
set  agoing  at  once,  everywhere  and  intensely,  a  process  of 
education,  which  I  believe  is  more  important  than  almost 
all  other  processes  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  for 
I  believe  that  a  free  Press  is  just  as  necessary  for  political 
liberty  as  free  air  is  for  our  natural  lives.  The  question  of 
education,  to  which  you  have  also  referred,  is  one  to  which 
I  suppose  all  men  now — and  I  hope  all  women — are  turning 
their  attention.  It  is  a  question  which  is  rendered  difficult 
because  we  will  not  take  it  up  on  its  own  merits.  We  have  some 
of  us — I  have  not,  but  I  have  found  a  very  great  number  of 
people  who  have — a  very  stupid  idea  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  teach  and  give  a  child  reading  and  writing  and  the  ordi- 
nary— what  shall  I  call  it — machinery  of  knowledge,  unless 
we  can  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  religious  opinions 
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wliich  we  ourselves  hold ;  nnil  not  only  the  religious  opinions, 
for  there  ia  not  much  difference  in  religious  opinions,  bnt 
very  often  all  the  unesBeutiai  details  which  Churches  all  over 
the  world  have  built  up  into  their  different  systems.  But 
it  will  soon  he  put  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
whether  this  questioQ  can  he  solved  hy  us,  as  it  has  been 
solved  elsewhere.  It  has  been  solved  throughout  the  iVee 
States  of  Anaerica ;  and  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
which  have  recently  become  free,  it  is  also  bi'ing  solved.  It 
has  been  solved  in  Canada,  in  British  North  Amerieau  pos- 
sessions. It  has  been  solved  in  the  AuBtralian  colonies,  and 
it  is  solved  in  many  of  the  States  of  Europe.  We  have  done 
so  many  things,  that  after  all  I  bope  we  shall  begin  to  feel 
that  we  can  do  even  this.  Considering  our  position,  and 
how  much  we  have  l»en  in  advance  of  other  countries  in 
other  respects,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  discreditahle  fact  that 
we  have  had  less  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  of  this  nati&n  within  the  last  hundred 
years  than  in  almost  any  other  Christian  or  civilised  nation 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  very  great  discredit  to  the  governrng 
classes  of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  argiunent, 
which  I  felt  myself  at  liberty,  always  to  make  use  of  when 
I  urged  that  the  govcming  power  should  no  longer  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  class,  but  that  it  should  be  transferred  by 
Parliamentary  Reform  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  Well, 
alter  having  said  all  this,  to  what  does  all  I  say  come  ?  It 
comes  to  this,  tliat  there  is  no  great  mystery  in  these  political 
questions  ;  that  if  we  will  get  rid  of  what,  if  we  examine  them, 
we  know  to  he  prejudices;  if  we  will  get  rid  of  attendant 
circumstances,  which  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
question  at  issue,  we  shall  find  that  every  real  question  is  a  very 
simple  one;  and  that  if  we  put  it  to  the  standard  of  common 
sense  and  common  morality,  the  people  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  be  of  one  accord  and  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  legislation 
and  administmtiun  in  order  to  improve  (heir  natural  position. 


ITie  changes  tliat  have  occurred  have  been  gi-eat  ohaug^s. 
I  heard  a  gentleman  talking  of  tliem  this  morning,  who  s»id, 
'  There  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  we  have  been  ijass- 
injf  through  and  arc  even  now  passing  tlirough  a  revolation.' 
It  is  (juite  true;  but  a  revolution  of  euch  a  kind  aa  history 
will  be  glad  to  dwell  upon.  If  we  find  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  how  good  these  changes  have  been,  surelv 
cor  nerves  ought  to  be  a  little  strengthened,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
venture  even  on  considering  the  wisdom  of  other  changes.  If 
those  changes  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  sound  and  necessary — 
aa  those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  have  been — we  ought 
Burely  to  have  the  courage  to  look  them  fuirly  in  the  face, 
and  not,  by  immediately  rousing  party-spirit  and  heat, 
treat  them  as  if  some  of  our  countrymen  were  offering  some- 
iiiing  dangerous  or  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  century  in  which  we  live,  the  middle  of  which  wo  have 
passed,  is  one  which  lias  been  remarkable  for  the  eventfnl- 
ness  of  its  changes,  and  so  it  will  be  regarded  in  all  future 
time.  There  is  a  great  battle  going  on  at  this  moment,  and, 
without  exaggeration,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  battle  with 
confused  noise,  although  it  is  not  a  battle  which  the  prophet 
descrihed  as  •  with  garments  rolled  in  blood,'  There  is  a 
oonrused  noise  throughout  the  country,  from  John  O'Groat's 
to  Land's-end.  All  over  Great  Britain  and  over  Ireland 
men  are  discussing  high  questions — questions  which  are  to 
affect  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  our  own  condition,  the  con- 
dition of  the  posterity  that  are  to  follow  us,  and  to  colour 
all  the  narratives  of  the  future  historians  of  this  kingdom. 
Let  ne  then  in  this  battle  of  discussion  bear  our  part;  let 
us  avoid  heat  and  passion  as  much  as  we  can ;  let  us  strip 
from  all  these  subjects  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them ; 
let  us  grasp  with  ail  our  might  the  true  meaning  of  them; 
and  let  us  honestly  endeavour  to  find  a  true  solution  for  what- 
ever ditGctiltics  beset  the  path  of  the  nation.  I  am  thankful 
beyond  what  I  can  express,  when  I  review  my  political  life, 
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that  I  have  been  permitted  to  bear  some  part  in  changes  the 
resnlts  of  which  will  act,  I  trust,  beneficially  for  ever ;  and 
I  am  permitted  to  be  thankful,  and  to  thank  you  and  the 
magistrates  and  council  of  your  renowned  city,  and  all  those 
at  this  meeting,  for  the  approbation  which  you  have  given 
of  my  labours  and  for  the  signal  honour  which  you  have 
shown  me  to-day. 
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EDINBURGH,  NOVEMBER  5,  1868. 

[On  this  day  Mr.  Bright  was  elected  an  Honorary  Memher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Qeorge  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber, 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Bright  on  being  thus  elected,  stated  that  the  Chamber 
had  elected  only  three  Honorary  Members  ~ Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  dis- 
tingoished  Scottish  economist,  in  the  last,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
in  the  present  century.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Bright  addressed  an  audience 
of  working  men,  and  on  a  vote  of  thanks  being  offered  him  for  his  pains  in 
acceding  to  their  invitation  during  a  contested  election,  made  a  brief  speech 
which  concluded  his  addresses  on  this  occasion.  The  speech  printed  here  is 
that  which  was  addressed  to  the  working  men.] 

I  RISE  for  the  purpose,  first  of  all,  of  expressing  how  greatly 
I  feel  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  of 
the  Reform  League  and  of  the  trades  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
kindness  with  which  they  have  prepared  and  presented  to  me 
the  addresses  which  have  been  read.  I  do  not  accept  those 
addresses  as  in  any  way  binding  those  who  have  presented  them 
to  an  approval  of  all  the  course  of  my  political  life.  I  accept 
them  merely  as  tokens  of  the  belief  of  those  from  whom  they 
come  that  whether  we  have  agreed,  or  whether  on  some 
occasions  we  have  diflFered,  they  at  least  believe  that  I  have 
acted  honourably  and  conscientiously,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

It  is  about  text  years  since  I  last  spoke  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Edinburgh.  Some  who  are  now  present  were  doubtless 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  they  will  feel  with  me  that  in 
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the  Icn  years  that  liave  passeti  tiiucti  has  ha]i]»ened,  and  uiiicli 
has  been  chaDgeJ.  At  that  time  the  Government  presided 
over  by  Lord  Derby  was  in  office,  and  was  engaged  in 
attempting  to  prepare  a  Reform  Bill  for  the  coming  SeBsion 
of  Parliament.  That  Reform  Bill  was  framed  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Ministry  would  not  consent  to  what  the 
Government  of  that  day  called  'any  degradation  of  the 
franchise,'  They  would  have  no  lownring  of  the  barrier  at 
which  people  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  vot-e.  The  Bill  failed, 
as  it  deserved  to  fail,  and  the  Government  were  expelled  from 
office,  as  they  deserved  to  be  expelled.  Coming  down  to 
eight  years  after  this — to  1866 — the  party  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  being  the  Government  of  ten  years  ago,  objected  to  a 
Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  resJat^d  it  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  consent  to  such  a  degradation  of  the  franchise 
as  should  admit  householders  in  towns  who  were  occupiers 
at  the  value  of  7/,  at  least  to  the  vote.  They  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  Bill,  and  the  Government  resigned,  and  the 
same  gentlemen  immediately  came  into  office,  and  though 
they  had  been  sensible  that  any  degradation  of  the  franchise 
would  be  almost  the  ruin  of  the  country,  that  its  degradation 
to  a  "jl.  rental  was  so  perilous  an  experiment  that  they  dared 
not  consent  to  it,  in  the  year  1 867  they  undertook  to  '  degrade 
the  franchise '  to  the  level  of  the  householder. 

Tlie  worda  '  degradation  of  the  franchise,'  as  you  know,  are 
not  mine.  I  am  using  the- language  of  those  gentlemen  in 
order  to  express  what  I  believe  will  be  found,  instead  of  a 
degradation  of  the  franchise,  to  be  a  great  elevation  of  the 
people.  We  have  got,  then,  and  we  need  not  exactly  discuss 
bow  it  has  been  effected,  what  mny  be  called  a  popular  and 
democratic — in  fact,  a  Jlepublican  representation,  so  far  as 
the  boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned.  The 
principle  of  popular  representation  in  Parliament,  as  it  is 
adopted  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  Slates  of  America,  has 


l>een  conceded.  Several  liorougliB  have  l>een  diarranchii 
because  they  were  Email ;  towns  have  been  erected  into 
boroughs  because  the  towns  were  hirge ;  counties  have  bi 
divided  because  they  were  populoiia,  and  the  g^eneral  priaciplS'| 
ha§  been  admitted  that  we  should  make  sorao  approximatiott 
to  the  distribution  of  Beats  according  to  the  population  of  the 
CDDstituencies.  Besides  this,  everybody  can  see  that  another 
question  is  coming-  forward  for  settlement — one  which  possibly 
way  not  excite  so  much  interest  in  Scotland  as  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  is,  however,  one  which  is  closeljr 
related  to  the  repreBentation  of  the  people.  This  is  the  gmt 
question  of  the  ballot. 

The  fact  is — and  I  do  not  say  so  with  any  expression  of 
BCOm  or  with  any  feeling-  of  triumph — the  aristocracy  of 
England  which  so  lately  governed  the  country  has  abdicated, 
and  its  most  boastful  leader,  Lord  Derby,  its  chief,  in  its 
name,  and  for  it,  has  capitulated  to  the  people.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  there  was  a  revolution  in  England.  The 
revolution  of  1688  had  this  effect.  It  stripped  the  monarch 
of  absolute  power,  and,  pretending  to  confer  it  upon  thft 
nation,  conferred  it  mainly  upon  the  nobility.  The  Bill  of 
1832,  combined  with  the  Bill  of  last  year,  gave  us  another 
revolution.  Power  has  not  been  taken  from  the  Crown  and 
given  to  the  nobility,  but  it  has  been  taken  from  the  nobility 
and  has  been  given  henceibrth  and  for  ever  to  the  peoi)le. 
The  form  of  aristocratic  power  yet  remains.  In  every  country 
the  possessors  of  great  wealth  are  likely  to  have  power,  I  am 
not  complaining  of  this.  But  I  am  stating  a.  fact,  which  must 
be  plain  to  all.  But  although  the  influence  of  wealth  is  great, 
the  ajiirit  of  the  country  has  changed,  and  the  centre  of  power 
has  been  moved.  We  are,  in  fact, — do  not  let  us  attempt  to 
conceal  it  from  ourselves, — standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
career.  Being  there,  we  need  no  longer  have  recourse  to  th« 
argmnenta  which  we  have  often  heard  from  platforms  in  timea 
past,  such  indeed  as  I  somelimea  have   been   ready  to  use. 
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There  is  no  longiar  a  contt-st  between  us  and  the  House  of 
Lords;  we  need  no  longer  bring  charges  against  a  eeltish 
oligarchy;  we  no  longer  dread  tlie  power  of  the  territorial 
magnates;  we  no  longer  feel  ourselves  domineered  over  Ly 
a  class; — we  feel  that  denunciation  and  invective  now  would 
be  out  of  place ;  the  [xiwer  which  hitherto  has  ruled  over  us 
is  shifted.  We  now  have  to  appeal  to  you,  to  address  our 
arguments  to  yon,  to  couple  facts — if  we  are  capable  of  doing 
so — with  wisdom,  and,  if  we  may,  to  counsel  you,  so  that  you 
who  are  now  part  of  the  government  of  the  country  may  show 
in  the  acts  which  you  do  the  wisdom  which  you  have  learned. 
The  fate  of  this  great  nation  is  in  the  nation's  hands :  come 
weal,  (!ome  woe,  the  responsibility  of  the  future  must  rest  with 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  for  lliey  are  now  admitted,  at  least 
within  the  boroughs,  to  a  large  share  of  representation,  and 
thereby  of  political  power. 

But  all  is  not  done.  There  are  some  matters  which  have  to 
be  adjusted;  for  to  confer  the  franchise  is  only  to  give 
every  man  a  key  by  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  may  unlock  the 
treasures  which  are  open  to  a  well-governed  people.  This 
very  Reform  Bill,  so  extensive  and  so  remarkable  as  it  is,  has 
still  many  deficiencies.  I  do  uot  intend  to  go  into  details  to 
show  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  county  franchiee 
into  greater  harmony  with  the  borough  francliise.  These 
are  details  that  must  come  up  before  long  for  discussion 
before  the  people,  and  before  Parliament;  but  there  is  one 
point  to  which  I  will  refer,  which  I  have  indeed  already 
mentioned,  and  this  is  the  shelter  of  the  ballot.  I  see  in  the 
papers  a  speech  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  all  who  know  him 
must  have  the  highest  and  deepest  feeling  of  respect,  I  refer 
to  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill.  No  man  is  more  fair  in  argument  than  Mr. 
Mill,  no  man  is  more  willing  to  admit  the  force  of  anything 
that  an  opponent  offers  for  his  consideration;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  Ijelievc  that  Mr.  Mill  can   know 
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every  question  better  than  everybody  else — and,  in  saying 
that,  I  say  no  more  than  he  would  be  most  willing  to  allow- 
but  in  a  speech  which  Mr.  Mill  made  within  the  last  two 
days  to  some  of  his  constituents,  he  says  that  he  opposes  the 
ballot.      He  thinks — I  do  not  quote  his  words — that  public 
duties  should  be  performed  publicly;  that  by  and  by  there 
will  be  morality  and  power  enough  to  put  an  end  not  only  to 
corruption,  but  to  compulsion ;  and  he  compares  the  free  and 
open  exercise  of  the  ballot  to  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  a  court  of 
justice  which  is  open  to  the  public  eye.    It  appears  to  me  that 
the  comparison  is  not  a  good  one.     The  judge  in  open  court 
has  no  compulsion  brought  upon  him  ;  he  is  independent;  the 
Crown,  which  appointed  him  to  his   oflSce,  cannot   remove 
liim  ;  he  is  not  expected  to  deliver  a  judgment  in  accordance 
with  any  feeling  that  he  may  have,  but  one  which  is  wholly  in 
accordance  with  well-known  and  recognised  rules  of  law.     If 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  Bench,  Mr.  Mill  had  gone  into  the 
jury-room,  he  would  have  found  that  the  jury,  which  is  just  as 
important  in  this  country  in  a  trial  as  the  judge,  does  sit  apart 
from  the  public  eye,  and  more  than  that,  that  it  is  considered 
a  gross  violation  of  confidence  if  any  juryman  should  convey 
to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  jury- 
room.     I  am  not  able  to  accept  these  glowing  pictures  of  the 
immediately  improved  morality  of  the  people.     If  it  be  wise 
not  to  bring  in  the  ballot  because  men  without  it  will  become 
strong  enough  not  to  need  it,  it  might  be  equally  wise  to 
dispense  with  the  judge  and  jury  and  the  police;  for  (who 
knows  ?)  at  some  time — it  may  be  remote — men  may  become 
strong  enough  in  virtue,  honest  enough  in  their  hearts,  not  to 
violate  the  written  or  the  moral  law,  and  judges  and  juries  and 
courts  of  justice  may  no  longer  be  required, 

I  look  at  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland,  where,  as  you  know,  a  county  contest  is  little  less 
than  civil  war ;  in  Wales,  where  all  the  people,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  being  Nonconformists  in    their  religion  and 
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Liberal  in  their  politica,  have  hardly  any  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  own  opinions,  and  hardly  any  influence  in 
their  county  representation.  I  look  again  at  all  the  great  con- 
stituencies of  the  kingdom  which  have  been  created  under  this 
Bill,  and  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  as  the  new  machinery  of 
electing  a  Parliament  comes  into  working,  that  it  will  be 
proved  to  every  man,  who  is  in  favour  of  public  order  at  our 
political  contests,  that  the  ballot  ie  ahsohitely  and  indispensably 
neceesary  to  secure  order  as  well  as  liberty. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  now  before  the  public 
which  has  received  much  conBideration,  and,  I  believe,  a  wise 
verdict  from  the  people  of  Scotland.  That  is  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  late  Parliament.  We  are  about  to 
try  a  great  experiment,  one  of  the  most  notable  experiments 
ever  attempted  by  any  Government,  or  by  any  Parliament — 
we  are  about  to  see  whether  we  can  win  over  the  affections 
and  sympathies  of  a  discontented  and  almost  hostile  people  by 
one  grand,  generous,  and  wise  attempt  to  do  them  full  ond 
complete  justice.  It  in  unnecessary  in  Scotland  to  point  out 
how  much  an  alien  Church  is  necessarily  a  root  of  bitterness; 
your  history  teaches  you  all  this  in  a  more  marked  manner, 
perhaps,  than  it  has  been  taught  to  any  other  country.  I  feel 
that  I  need  only  refer  to  the  appeals  which  have  been  made  to 
you  by  the  Liberal  candidates  throughout  Scotland  to  gain 
your  thorough  and  hearty  consent  to  the  great  attempt  to 
establish  perfect  religious  equality  in  Ireland. 

But  there  will  be  another  question  by  no  means  without 
its  difficulties  when  this  question  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
ie  settled,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  ownership  and 
tenure  of  land  in  that  country.  You  know  nothing  of  this 
matter  in  Scotland  from  your  own  experience.  Although 
yon  have  the  misforluue  to  have  the  land  of  your  country 
in  very  few  hands,  still  the  men  who  own  it  have  been  not 
a  little  alive — as  Scotchmen  are  generally  supposed  to  lie 
—to  their  own  interests.     They  have  conducted  their  business 
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as  laaclo\vners  upon  principles  altogether  unknown  in  Ire- 
land. They  have  granted  leases  of  reasonable  duration,  and 
I  believe  have  given  good  encouragement  to  their  tenants. 
They  have  expended  their  own  capital  on  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  in  the  making  of  certain  permanent  and 
necessary  improvements.  The  Scotch  farmer  entering  upon 
his  farm  could  carry  on  his  business  with  some  hope  of 
success.  But  you  are  in  a  very  different  position  from  the 
Irish.  In  Ireland  the  land  really  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
what  I  may  call  native  proprietors,  or  natives  of  the  country, 
to  any  large  extent.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential  thing 
for  the  peace  of  any  country  that  its  soil  should  at  least  be 
in  possession  of  its  own  people.  I  believe  that  in  Ireland  it 
will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan — and  I  believe  there  is 
a  plan  which  can  be  adopted  without  injustice  or  wrong  to 
any  man — by  which  gradually  the  land  of  Ireland  may  be, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  transferred  from  foreign,  or  alien, 
or  absentee  Protestant  proprietors,  to  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  resident  population  of  the  country,  I  anticipate 
that  until  something  of  this  kind  is  put  into  process  of 
operation,  we  shall  not  find  such  tranquillity  and  content  in 
Ireland  as  we  would  wish  to  see.  But  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish  laud  question,  I  may  say  one  word  about  the  land 
question  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Perhaps  many  of  you 
are  not  aware  that  from  year  to  year,  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years,  the  owners  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  becom- 
ing a  smaller  and  smaller  number  of  persons  ;  that  the  laws 
which  we  have  in  this  country,  having  been  based  and  sup- 
ported by  the  territorial  powers,  are  laws  whose  express  object 
it  is  to  maintain  great  estates  in  the  hands  of  great  fiunilies, 
and  to  make  the  land  not  of  Ireland  only,  but  of  Great 
Britain,  a  monopoly  in  the  possession  of  a  few.  And  the 
purpose  of  all  this  is  that  these  great  families  by  the  pos- 
session of  vast  estates  may  possess  and  wield  great  political 
power,  and  remain,  as  they  have  been  until  now,  the  great 
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governing  party  and  power  within  this  realm.  But  if  you 
look  seriously  at  facts,  yon  will  see  that  certain  forces  are 
constantly  operating  which  tend  to  the  accnmulation  of  land  ; 
and  tliat  certain  other  forces  tend  aB  certainly  to  its  diEpersion. 
Those  which  tend  to  its  accumulation  will  easily  suggest  them- 
selves. Some  men  think  it  wise,  and  certainly  agreeable,  to  put 
their  property  into  land.  Some  people  feel  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  advised  a.  friend  of  hie  to  take  a  wall;  of  two  miles  before 
breakfast,  and  said,  if  possible,  it  sboiilJ  be  U{ion  your  own 
land.  Others  like  investments  in  land  becaoso  they  like  to 
dabble  in  agriculture;  otliers  because  the  investment  in  land 
in  this  country  gives  a  certain  social  influeuce  which  repajs 
them  for  the  moderate  rate  of  interest  which  they  receive 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  Eee  ttiat  there  are  alao  influencea 
which  assist  the  dispersion  of  landed  property.  Tor  instance, 
a  man  may  wish  to  have  an  investment  in  English  land,  wb](.h 
pays  him  three  per  cent,  put  into  American  land,  which  will 
pay  him  seven  per  cent.  ;  or  he  Buds  it  expedient  to  get  rid  of  u 
portion  of  his  estate  in  order  to  procure  capital  for  his  sou ; 
or  he  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  some  monetary  speculation, 
and  therefore  may  find  it  necessary  to  sell  land ;  or  that 
which  happens  to  all  men  happens  to  him — -his  life  comes  to 
an  end,  and  then  the  property  may  possibly  need  to  be  sold. 
Thus  you  will  see  that  nature  has  provided  certain  forces 
which  tend  to  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  land,  and  certain 
other  forces  which  tend  to  their  dispersion  ;  and  I  maintain 
that  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  law — the 
just  policy  of  the  law^is  to  leave  all  to  the  forces  of  nature, 
whether  they  induce  the  disposition  to  accumulate  or  bring 
ftboat  the  necessity  of  dispersion,  to  their  unrestrained  o[iera- 
tion.  Thus  when  laws  are  made  by  which  men  who  wish 
to  buy  property  will  be  able  to  buy  it,  some  in  large  and 
some  in  small  quantities,  the  monopoly  which  exists  in  thia 
country  will  be  brought  to  an  end, 

I  do  not  propose  that  there  should  be  any  law  by  which 
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estates  should  forcibly  be  cut  up  and  divided  among  families. 
I  would  leave  the  owner,  the  man  in  possession  of  the  estate, 
perfect  freedom  to  decide  whether  he  will  leave  the  property 
to  one,  or  divide  it  among  the  whole  of  his  children.  The 
law  of  division  maintained  in  France  and  in  many  countries 
of  Europe  is  believed  by  most  people  in  those  countries  to 
be  a  good  law;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  I  prefer  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  rejects 
the  law  of  France  and  rejects  also  our  law.  But  I  conceive 
that  before  long  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  people  of  England, 
of  the  electors  of  England,  and  of  Parliament  to  remove  from 
the  Statute-book  what  is  called  the  law  of  primogeniture,  to 
allow  land  where  it  is  left  by  a  person  who  makes  no  will  to 
be  justly  and  ec^ually  divided  by  the  law  as  property  other  than 
land  18  now  divided,  and  that  the  present  practice  of  entails 
and  settlements  should  be  limited  to  persons  who  are  living 
when  the  deeds  are  made.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  a  wise 
thing  to  sacrifice  the  public  interests  to  family  pride  or  to 
the  notion  that  you  must  build  up  great  families  who  are  to 
liave  great  resources,  only  that  they  may  exercise  a  paramount 
authority  in  a  free  country. 

There  is  another  question  which  has  been  discussed  a  good 
d<*al  of  late,  which  at  least  twice  a  year  to  some  people,  and 
every  day  to  most  people,  is  of  some  interest.  This  is  the 
qucKtion  of  Government  expenditure.  The  people  of  the 
Unittnl  Kingdom  have  carried  the  burden  of  heavy  chains  so 
long,  that  they  have  become  used  to  them,  and  almost  seem 
U)  think  that  the  chains  are  part  of  their  natural  limbs. 
Wit  are  j^aying  now,  this  very  year,  taxes  amounting  to 
70,000,000/.  sterling.  I  wish  I  could  show  you  what 
70,000.000  or  even  what  1,000,000  means;  but  I  have  never 
found  a  man  who  rould  <rotnprch(*nd  the  meaning  of  a  million. 
Out  of  tli*-r.e  70,000,0^x7.,  26,000,000/.  go  to  pay  the  interest 
on  till*  d<bt  rontra't<d  by  warn  which  have  been  waged  by 
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this  country  between  tliu  time  of 'Williara  III  and  the  time  of 
the  Russian  War.  These  wars  have  seldom  been  undci-takea 
for  any  purpose  whatever  in  which  the  whole  people  of  this 
eoimtry  had  a  real  interest.  Your  fathers  having  waged  the 
wars,  spiled  the  blood  and  spent  the  treasure,  it  comes  on  us, 
their  children,  and  on  our  children  and  their  children,  to  pay 
the  interest  for  an  enormous  debt.  But  we  are  not  content 
with  this  burden.  We  have  loam.t  so  little  by  the  past,  that 
we  are  paying  this  year,  I  think,  rather  more  than  an  equal 
sum,  rather  more  than  26,000,000^.  from  the  fear  that  there 
may  be  another  war,  or  that  wc  may  be  induced  again  to  meddle 
ID  some  great  European  contest.  We  are  maintaining  an 
army  and  a  navy  at  a  cost  far  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  time  past,  although  we  have  confessedly— I  quote 
the  words  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  Foreign  Minister — -a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  we  have  altogether  abandoned  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  that  we  do  not  intend 
henctforth  to  use  the  sword  in  any  question  in  which  the 
honour  and  interest  of  England  are  not  distinctly  involved. 

Thi8  year,  I  think,  the  army  cost  about  15,000,000^.,  and 
the  navy  over  ii,ooo,coo^.  Let  me  tell  you  how  many  there 
are  of  every  kind  of  soldier  and  balf-soldier  in  the  country. 
If  I  nm  not  mistaken,  there  were  voted  140,000  men  for  flio 
army,  for  the  navy  6o,coo,  making  200,000  regular  and 
permanent  troops,  which  we  have  been  told  are  absolutely 
necessary,  so  necessary  tliat  the  Government  that  preceded 
this  present  Government  were  most  negligent  of  the  defences 
of  the  country  in  maintaining  less.  Of  the  militia  there  are 
128,000  men,  of  the  Volunteers  163,000.  In  Ireland  there 
ia  a  police  force,  equal  in  training  and  armament  to  any 
troops,  of,  I  believe,  rather  more  than  12,000  men.  Then 
there  is,  as  you  know,  a  considerable  force  of  police  in  all  our 
great  towns,  and  in  nearly  all  the  counties.  Take  them 
altogether,  they  make  a  very  formidable  sum.  These  persona 
are   withdrawn   from   industry   to  what   is  supposed   to   be 
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necoEBary  defence,  and  you  need  not  wonder  tliat  the  sam 
which  we  pay  is  as  large  as  that  which  I  have  described,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  industry.  Let  me  further  illuetrate 
what  I  am  saying  by  calling  your  attention  to  Ireland. 
There  have  been  at  times,  and  certainly  not  long  ago,  30,000 
soldiers  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  at 
tliie  moment,  but  if  they  are  not  there  they  are  somewhere 
else,  and  I  dare  eay  somewhere  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
But  we  have  in  Ireland,  besides,  the  i3,ooo  armed  police 
which  I  have  mentioned,  an  army  which  is  paid  for  out  of 
the  taxes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  system  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  Tory  party  is  en- 
amoured, is  one  which  requires  this  great  military  force  in 
order  to  keep  Ireland  contented,  or  if  it  fails  in  that,  to  keep 
it  from  the  constant  exhibition  of  rebellious  tendencies.  If 
I  were  one  of  the  Conservative  party — I  use  the  term  as  it  is 
used  in  the  Tory  newspapers — if  I  were  one  of  that  party 
I  really  should  be  ashamed  to  talk  of  Ireland  :  I  should  feel 
that  if  there  be  a  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  where  my  prin- 
ciples have  had  full  play,  it  is  ia  that  unhappy  country.  The 
territorial  magnates  have  had  all  the  power  there,  an  Estab- 
lished Church  has  been  supported  by  all  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  magistrates  in  the  country  in  great 
majority  have  been  of  the  Protestant  persuasion ;  everything 
has  been  upheld  there  which  the  most  resolute  Tory  could 
desire  to  see.  But  with  what  result  ?  Tliat  policy  has  been 
followed,  as  it  must  be  everywhere  and  inexorably,  by  wide- 
spread discontent,  and  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  they  will  shake  themselves  free  from  such  a  Government 
if  at  any  time  the  power  of  Great  Britain  is  not  strong 
enough  to  control  them. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
"What  docs  the  26,000,000/.  spent  on  the  army  and  navy 
mean  ?  It  meiins  something  equal  to  the  debt  of  800,000,000/. 
sterling  which  our  forefathers  spent  in  folly  and  wrong,  and 
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the  interest  on  which  your  taxes  pay.  It  means  that  there 
is  virtually  another  sum  of  800,000,000^.,  the  interest  of 
which  you  arc  paying  in  taxes  in  order  to  keep  up  a  great 
amy  and  a  great  navy.  And  when  ?  not  only  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  but  when  no  country  in  the  world  menaces 
or  distrusts  us ;  when  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  ;  when, 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  at  which  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
said  to  be  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  the  time  at  which  I  am 
speaking  is  that  time.  If  you  look  back  over  the  history  of 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution — from  the  time 
of  William  III  to  the  end  of  the  Russian  War — you  will 
find  that  almost  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
was  based  on  the  utter  folly  and  absurdity  that  this  nation  is 
called  upon  to  maintain  the  Imlance  of  power  in  Europe.  I 
hope  that  we  have  abandoned  that  policy  and  given  up  that 
delusion ;  that  we  have  got  free  from  that  aberration,  and 
are  at  last  in  our  right  mind..  May  we  not,  then,  calculate 
that  if  we  keep  out  of  the  former  hallucination,  if  we  retain 
that  Boimd  mind,  if  we  for  the  next  50  years,  or  100  years, 
resolve  to  maintain  our  present  policy  of  not  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  that  we  shall  be  at  least  as  free  from  wars 
in  100  years  to  come  as  we  might  have  been  In  the  100  years 
that  are  passed.  If  that  be  so,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  it, — 
and  I  believe  there  is, — I  ask  why  we  should  go  on  paying 
a6,ooo,ooo/,  sterling  a-year  for  the  cost  of  an  army  and  a 
navy? 

I  quoted  a  passage  yesterday  from  perhaps  the  foremost 
name  in  English  political  history — from  John  Milton — I  may 
DOW  quote  another.  He  describes  these  charges  for  war  as 
draining  the  veins  of  the  body  to  supply  ulcers ;  and  so  from 
your  veins,  from  the  sweat  of  your  brows,  from  the  skill  of 
your  brains,  and  the  industry  of  your  hands,  from  that  which 
you  have  worked  for  to  furnish  your  houses,  to  clothe  your 
families,  to  supply  their  wants — from  all  these  this  36,000,000^. 
is  gathered  up,  not  once  in  100  years,  but  every  year,  to  sup- 
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port  the  army  and  navy,  to  maintain  and  keep  up  a  policy 
which  we  have  utterly  abandoned.     If  you  read  the  papers, 
which  tell  us  nearly  everything — I  find  they  sometimes  tell  us 
things  that  do  not  happen — you  will  find  they  say  something 
about  the  West  Indian  and  North  American  fleet;  something 
about  the  Pacific  squadron ;  and  something  about  the  naval 
force  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  China  seas;   something  which 
has  happened  to  ships  of  war  on  the  coast  of  India,  or  at  the 
Cape.     Then  you  hear  of  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  as  here,  or 
there,  in  some  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  prodigious 
fleet.     You  hear  further  that  there  is  always  a  great  Channel 
fleet  which  is  necessary  for  our  home  protection.     Snt  there 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  these  fleets  on  our  coast,  or  for 
traversing  every  ocean  as  they  do  now.     There  is  no  other 
country  that  finds  it  needful  to  have  great  fleets  and  squa* 
drons  everywhere.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  dream, 
or  a  vision,  or  the  foresight  .of  a  future  reality  that  some- 
times passes  across  my  mind — I  like  to  dwell  upon  it — ^but  I 
fre<|uently  think   the   time   may  come   when   the  maritime 
nations  of  Kurope — this  renowned  country,  of  which  we  are 
citizenH,   France,  Prussia,  Russia,  resuscitated  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  of  America — may  see  that  those  vast 
fleets  are  of  no  use ;  that  they  are  merely  menaces  offered 
from  one  country  to  another ;  that  they  are  grand  inventions 
by  which  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  veins  of  the  people 
to  feed  their  ulcers ;  and  that  they  may  come  to  this  wise  con- 
clusion,— they  will  combine  at  their  joint  expense,  and  under 
some  joint  management,  to  supply  the  sea  with  a  sufficient 
sailing  and  armed  police,  which  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace  on  all  parts  of  the  watery  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that 
those  great  instruments  of  war  and  oppression  shall  no  longer 
be  upheld.     This,  of  course,  by  many  will  be  thought  to  be 
a  dream  or  a  vision,  not  the  foresight  of  what  they  call  a 
statesman.     Still,  I  have  faith  that  it  will  not  be  for  ever 
that  we  shall  read  of  what  Wilberforce  called  the  noxious 
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race  of  heroes  and  conquerors ;  that  what  Christianity  points 
to  will  one  day  be  achieved,  and  that  the  nations  throughout 
the  world  will  live  in  peace  with  each  other.  IIow  much 
can  we  spare  of  that  26,000,000/.?  I  think  one-half  of  it 
was  considered  enough  thirty  years  ago  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  in  power.  Heavy- 
taxation  always  is  unequal,  for  when  the  burden  is  heavy  the 
powerful  classes  are  always  endeavouring  to  shift  it  from  their 
own  shoulders  on  to  those  of  somebody  that  is  weaker.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  great  would  be  the  gain  to  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  to  the  shopkeeping  and  distributing 
interests,  to  artisans  and  labourers  throughout  the  country 
if  one-half  of  these  a6, 000,00c/.  could  be  saved.  There 
is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  England  that  would  not  reap 
some  advantage  from  ench  a  change.  If  this  wide  extension 
of  the  suffrage  does  not  bring  the  people  to  consider  these 
questions,  and  cause  them  to  urge  in  Parliament  greater 
wisdom  and  greater  economy,  I  shall  be  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  its  results. 

In  the  address  which  was  given  to  me  a  reference  was 
made  to  another  question,  not  less  important  than  any  of 
those  I  have  mentioned.  That  is,  the  question  of  education. 
X  presume  that  in  Scotland,  whtre  you  have  had  more  edu- 
cation than  we  have  had  in  England,  you  are  in  favour  of 
having  more  still ;  for  education  is  one  of  those  things  of 
which  the  more  extensively  it  is  spread  among  the  people,  the 
more  a  people  demand.  In  England  we  are  superior  to  othor 
nations  in  some  things :  we  have  great  personal  freedom ;  we 
have  a  press  that  can  write  almost  anything  it  likes ;  we  have 
a  platform  on  which  men  may  speak  freely;  we  have  great 
success  in  manufactures ;  we  have  immense  superiority  over 
almost  all  countries;  but  it  is  singular  that  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  of  the  working  classes,  of  those  who  live  by 
wages,  we  are  much  behind  very  many  of  the  civilised  and 
Christian  nations  of  (ho  world.     We  have  any  number  of 
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churches  and  colleges,  but  we  have  a  great  scarcity  of  schools. 
I  sometimes  compare  the  state  of  things  in  New  England 
with  the  state  of  things  in  Old  England.  New  England 
began  to  be  colonised  about  250  years  ago:  the  very  first 
colonists  who  landed  on  its  shores  established  at  once  a 
system  of  education.  From  that  day  to  this  that  system  has 
not  only  constantly  flourished,  but  it  has  been  constantly 
extended  and  gathered  strength,  and  now  the  population  of 
New  England  is  descended  from  no  less  than  eight  genera- 
tions of  skilled  and  intelligent  men  and  women.  In  this 
country,  as  we  all  know,  unhappily,  there  are  at  least  some 
millions  whose  forefathers  for  eight  generations  have  been 
entirely  deprived  of  all  education  whatever.  ^  You  may  ima- 
gine— ^you  cannot  imagine — the  diflRerence  between  two  people, 
one  which  has  been  educated  for  250  years,  and  another  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  education.  Only  last 
night,  when  I  came  to  Edinburgh,  I  sat  by  a  lady  who  has 
not  long  ago  returned  from  America.  She  was  a  lady  of 
your  country.  She  spoke  with  delight  of  what  she  had  seen 
there  with  regard  to  education,  and  with  pain  and  sorrow  at 
the  neglect  of  it  which  is  shown  by  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  She  said  that  nobody  would  think  of 
speaking  of  any  class,  as  we  speak,  as  being  partially,  or  large 
portions  of  them  as  entirely,  uneducated.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility— and  we  shall  find  it  out,  our  children  will  see  it,  I 
hope — that  the  millions  of  this  country  who  have  not  been 
educated — for  you  can  see  the  fact  in  the  countenances  and 
lives  of  many — will  hereafter  have^  if  not  a  large,  at  least  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  culture.  I  frequently  used  an  argu- 
ment in  fiivour  of  a  wider  suffrage  to  the  following  effect  :-^ 
I  said  that  this  great  neglect  was  the  fruit  of  the  government 
of  the  country  by  a  small  section  or  class ;  that  if  we  were  to 
transfer  the  power  from  the  small  section  and  extend  it  over 
the  nation,  the  instincts  and  sympathies  of  the  nation  would 
»t  once  demand  that  a  wide  and  thorough  system  of^  at  least. 
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elementary  education  should  be  speedily  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  dwelt  on  three  great  topics.  I 
bad  no  notion  that  the  mere  passage  of  a  Suffrage  Bill  would 
content  everybody;  for,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence in  holding  up  your  hands  at  the  hustings  and  going  in 
to  have  your  name  put  down  on  the  poll-hook  unless  some- 
thing is  to  follow.  That  something,  I  hope,  we  shall  all 
consider  carefully  and  wisely,  and  that  in  all  our  future 
proceedings  we  shall  bear  in  mind  that  upon  every  one  of 
ns,  as  electors,  there  is  a  great  and  solemn  responsibility. 
The  three  great  questions  before  us  are  these : — The  mono- 
poly of  the  land,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  great 
and  serious  evil.  It  drives  vast  numbers  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation into  the  towns,  where  sometimes  they  are  not  wanted. 
It  subjects  the  rural  population  over  wide  districts  of  terri- 
tory to  the  rule  of  one  man,  as  you  know ;  and  it  keeps  the 
rural  population  lack  in  the  condition — I  speak  of  the 
labourers — which  they  were  in  for  a  hundred  years  ago  or 
more.  Bents  have  risen,  the  incomes  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled — aye,  in  &ome  cases, 
increased  tenfold.  What  the  labourers  were  at  one  time  they 
remain,  not  altogether,  but  very  much  the  same  as  they  were. 
Let  us  protest  against  the  monopoly  of  the  land.  X  hope  that 
we  shall  have  the  united  voice  of  all  the  free  constituencies  in 
the  country  before  long  demanding  of  Parliament  that  there 
shall  be  such  a  change  made  as  brings  the  truths  of  political 
economy  and  the  law  of  justice  within  reach  of  all. 

Next,  there  is  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  in  some 
things  onerous  inequality  of  taxation.  I  had  this  morning 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  memljers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  took  occasion  to  tell  them 
how  great  a  credit  it  was  to  them  that  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1820  they  had  presented  an  admirable  petition 
to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and 

suggested  to  them  that  they   might  find  it  to  l>c  their 
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duty  to  endeavour  to  get  what  I  call  a  free  breakfast- 
table — to  get  rid  of  the  heavy  duties  upon  tea,  coflfee,  and 
sugar.  The  expenditure  of  the  country  might  easily  be 
reduced  so  much  as  to  allow  a  reduction  or  repeal  of  these 
duties.  The  equalisation  of  certain  other  duties — I  refer  to 
the  legacy  and  succession  duties — might  go  a  considerable 
way  towards  the  means  for  extinguishing  these  duties.  You 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  the  people  say  that  these  taxes  are 
unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  if  the  people  protest  against 
them,  and  resolve  to  get  rid  of  them,  you  will  not  find  the 
slighest  difficulty  in  finding  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  will  do  the  work. 

The  last  of  the  three  questions  is  the  existence  of  ignorance, 
of  almost  hopeless  ignorance,  among  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  an  extraordinary  thing  that  notwithstanding 
our  great  industry,  our  wonderful  machinery,  our  world-wide 
commerce,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  country,  there  should 
be  found  so  large  a  mass  of  pauperism  in  the  kingdom.  I 
read  the  other  day  a  speech  made  by  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  member  of  the  present  Government,  or 
who  was  until  the  last  Session.  The  Secretary  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  pauperism  of 
the  country  was  increasing  so  fast  that  it  would  be  nearly  as 
bad  as  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago.  I  think  there  must  be 
something  very  rotten  if  such  a  result  occurs.  Since  I  have 
taken  a  part  in  public  affairs,  the  fact  of  the  vast  weight  of 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  that  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  has  been  a  burden  on  my  mind,  and  is  so  now.  I 
have  always  hoped  that  the  policy  which  I  have  advocated, 
and  has  been  accepted  in  principle,  will  tend  gradually  but 
greatly  to  relieve  the  pauperism  and  the  suffering  which  we 
still  see  among  the  working  classes  of  society.  I  have  no 
notion  of  a  country  being  called  prosperous  and  happy,  or 
of  being  in  a  satisfactory  state,  when  such  a  state  of  things 
exists.     You  may  have  an  historical  monarchy  decked  out  in 
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the  dazzling  splendoar  of  Royalty ;  you  may  have  an  ancient 
nobility  settled  in  grand  mansions  and  on  great  estates ;  yon 
may  have  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  hiding  with  its  worldly 
pomp  that  religion  whose  first  virtue  is  humility;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  whole  fabric  may  be  rotten  and  doomed 
ultimately  to  fall,  if  the  great  mass  of  the  people  on  whom 
it  is  supported  is  poor,  and  suffering,  and  degraded. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  If  Govern- 
ment were  just,  if  taxes  were  moderate  and  equitably  imposed, 
if  land  were  free,  if  schools  were  as  prominent  institutions  in 
our  landscapes  and  in  our  great  towns  as  prisons  and  work- 
houses are,  I  suspect  that  we  should  find  the  people  gradually 
gaining  more  self-respect ;  that  they  would  have  much  more 
hope  of  improvement  for  themselves  and  their  families,  that 
they  would  rise  above,  in  thousands  of  cases,  all  temptations 
to  intemperance,  and  that  they  would  become  generally — I  say 
almost  universally — more  virtuous  and  more  like  what  the  sub- 
jects of  a  free  State  ought  to  be.  The  solemn  question  as  to  the 
future  condition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country  cannot  be  neglected.  It  must  be 
known  and  remedied.  It  is  the  work  upon  which  the  new 
electoral  body  and  the  new  Parliament  will  have  to  enter. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  Belgrave-square  to  Bethnal -green.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  contrast  the  palatial  mansions  of  the  rich  and 
the  dismal  hovels  of  the  poor,  the  profuse  and  costly  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy  with  the  squalid  and  hopeless  misery  of  some 
millions  of  those  who  are  below  them.  But  I  ask  you,  as  I  ask 
myself  a  thousand  times,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  mass  of 
poverty  and  suffering  may  be  reached  and  be  raised,  or  taught 
to  raise  itself?  What  is  there  that  man  cannot  do  if  he  tries? 
The  other  day  he  descended  to  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  with  an  iron  hand  sought,  and  found,  and  grasped, 
and  brought  up  to  the  surface  the  lost  cable,  and  with  it  made 
two  worlds  into  one.  I  ask,  are  his  conquests  confined  to  the 
realms  of  science  ?     Is  it  not  possible  that  another  hand,  not 
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of  iron,  but  of  Christian  justice  and  kindness,  may  be  let 
down  to  moral  depths  even  deeper  than  the  cable  fathoms, 
to  raise  up  from  thence  the  sons  and  daughters  of  misery  and 
the  multitude  who  are  ready  to  perish?  This  is  the  great 
problem  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  one  which  is  not  for 
statesmen  only,  not  for  preachers  of  the  Gospel  only — ^it  is  one 
which  every  man  in  the  nation  should  attempt  to  solve.  The 
nation  is  now  in  power,  and  if  wisdom  abide  with  powcr^  the 
generation  to  follow  may  behold  the  glorious  day  of  what  we, 
in  our  time,  with  our  best  endeavours,  can  only  hope  to  see 
the  earliest  dawn. 


IX. 


BIRMINGHAM,  NOVEMBER  10,  1868. 

[On  November  lo  Mr.  Bright  addressed  a  deputation  of  the  Birmingham  gun- 
makers.  The  object  which  these  manufacturers  had  before  them  was  to 
criticise  the  action  of  the  Qovcmment  in  establishing  manufactories  at 
Enfield  and  elsewhere,  and  generally  to  condemn  the  policy  of  Qovemment 
in  undertaking  such  commercial  or  industrial  operations  as  can  be  carried 
out  adequately  and  safely  by  private  enterprise.] 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  advertisement  under  which  this 
meeting  has  been  assembled,  we  should  conclude  that  it  was 
one  not  only  of  a  peculiar  character,  but  that  it  had  reference 
to  private,  or  sectional,  or  trade  interests,  rather  than  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.     But  I  understand  that  they 
by  whom  this  meeting  has  been  convened  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  urging  upon  their  present  or  their  future  repre- 
sentatives any  course  in  regard  to  any  particular  trade   or 
industry  which  shall  not  be  consistent  with  the  true  policy  of 
government  and  the  true  interests  of  all  portions  of  the  people. 
I  say  this  because  if  it  were  otherwise  I  could  be  no  advocate 
of  such  a  trade  or  such  an  industry;  nor  would  I  undertake 
to  plead  its  cause  at  this  meeting  or  to  this  constituency.    The 
speech  which  has  been  made  by  our  Chairman  comprehends 
probably  the  pith  of  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  practice 
which  has  roused  the  feelings  of  the  particular  trade  by  which 
this  meeting  has  been  assembled.     I  am  not  minutely  ac- 
quainted, as  you  may  suppose,  with  the  details  of  that  trade, 
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or  with  the  counse  which  the  Government  has  taken  with  regard 
to  it,  excepting  so  fiur  as  I  have  heard  it  occasionally  discossed 
during  vartoui^  sessions  of  Fisurliament. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for 
the  (loverumeut  to  undertake  the  character  of  mannfacturers ; 
I  iH'lieve  it  is  so  with  re^^ard  to  the  boilding  of  ships;  I  believe 
it  id  tio  with  regard  to  the  mano&ctnre  of  clothing  for  the 
arinv ;  I  Wlieve  it  is  so  likewise  in  the  mann&ctoringof  guns; 
atiil  1  reiH>IUH^t  that>  so  long  ago  as  fbrtr  jears  since,  a  Com- 
mit ttH)  of  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  lesolntion  which 
MH'IUM  to  me  to  inctude  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this 
iimtter*  1u  the  year  182$  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
(\)uum>ii«  rt*jvrted  thus: — 

*  'Vlu»  IN^uimUK*^  «rv  »^  dStf|^«}iMd  W  plaev  imp&it  m&mkc  on  the  aiga- 
\\w\M  wUU'h  K»vv  btf^tt  ttr^^  bv  aww  poNic  JeputuKBt*  agwDrt  contncti 
l\v  sH>iM|H^ilkHi  ttuU  lU  f^nHir  o£  wvrk  bv  tIbfiiMFbn!»;  tb«  lafitK-  plaa  occanoos 
\\w  \'Uk|4\»^\H»v«|  stt  tt  ^nvhI  UMtfi^  olBc«rr»«.  cllerk:fv  wtiliiwrv  sod  warkmm,  and 
m^  v4i^\  ikMn  ^  llW  v^i^Yviittieif^  b«ft  W  tb*  appinmiKv  and  naportaiKe  of 
H  \U'|H4Vik«H4i|  Nv»r  v«aft  tW  CiNttmictM  «finr  dhraBwbnw  to  fiKl  anj  pre- 
jmUvv  i«iitiO»M|  itw  ss^itmot  »>t«C«Mtt.  E5  tvfinEvoM  te  wow  cmifeBKiis  of  Culuiv 
\\\K^\  UUvw  V^Al  UK>»I  s>hw«^  of  fathnv  maj  be  attrtbvifiKd  is»  aeie&gcnoe  or 
l^uuMtuw  iu  itH'  umiM^'UM^I  uf  cvocraeta,  rather  thaa  &»  shie  spttxnL  itself.' 

NnWi  it*  1  weiv  to  put  into  one  sentence  my  optnion  upon 
lliiv  iiKitUM'i  I  nhould  quote  the  sentence  which  I  find  in  a 
N|ii>i*Hli,  tho  iiu^t  able  speech  on  this  question,  I  sospect^ever 
miimIm'M  Ih  thu  lloune  of  Commons  by  my.  and  your,  lamented 
hliMil  Ml'  (Nilnleu,  On  the  22nd  of  July,  less  than  a  year 
IdliiHt  lilM  (liuthi  he  delivered  a  speech,  from  which  this  is  an 

I  til..  |H  I  In.  |MiiU't|>U«  I  Imivv  aU-ii^\»  advvcattfd,  that  the  GaveraaMBt  ooght 
ivi\  (  .  I''-  mIIimhiI  Iu  umhufHolwn*  fivr  it*!tf  am^  article  which  can  be  oUained 
^  »/»  (III.  Mh  |MHilmH»»«  \\\  a  ssmi|K^Ui\^  uwurket.  aad  if  we  have  cnfencd  upon 
u  h\  ■   -*'<||.iM  IM  (liU  iv«iHvt.  v^\^  i»w^Kt»  «o  f ar  a«  {M»ible»  to  retrace  onr 

M<r.v,  1 1  hII  I|m»  mn^iikor*  t\v^u\ght  devoted  their  attention 
/r'lK-l.ilj'  |m  Hum  Wy\k\  thev  w\mKl  not  be  able  more 
I(m/"m|(IiK    Ic  TMMunve  the  whole  qwesti^ui    and   explain   it 
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more  clearly  than  is  done  in  this  speech.  And  possibly  it 
might  be  worth  the  while  of  all  the  artisans  of  Binuinghani 
who  are  interested  in  this  qneation  to  obtain  copies  of  this 
very  small  pamphlet,  and  to  distribute  it  among-  such  members 
of  the  new  Parliament  as  shall  come  in  their  way  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fortnight,  with  the  view  to  giving  them  full 
information  on  tlie  question.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Parliament  I  have  held  the  opinions  which  are  proclaimed  in 
that  speech,  and  on  all  occasions  when  there  seemed  any 
possibility  of  doing  anything  in  that  direction  I  have  acted 
upon  that  opinion. 

You  must  however  hear  in  mind  that  that  which  you  com- 
plain of  is  merely  a  very  small  branch  of  the  whole  question. 
The  expenditure  of  our  Government  is  excessive  in  every  de- 
partment, and  wherever  it  is  excessive  there  grows  up  rapidly 
a  powerful  interest  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Every  man  who  Uvea  on  the  public 
expenditure,  whatever  be  his  services,  comes  naturally  to  have 
an  interest — a  personal  interest,  which,  if  he  is  not  very 
careful,  takes  sides  againat  the  interests  of  the  tax-payer. 
We  have  in  this  country,  out  of  our  expenditure,  our 
military  expenditure  only — I  mean  on  the  sea  and  land  forces 
— we  have  a  taxation  amounting  to  more  than  26,000,000/. 
per  annum.  There  live  upon  that  36,000,000/,  so  vast  a 
body  of  men — men  looking  for  better  wages,  better  salaries, 
higher  promotion,  that  they  form  necessarily  a  most  powerful 
influence,  acting  constantly  upon  the  Executive,  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  hitherto,  seems  to  be  wholly  incapable 
of  contending  with  this  power.  In  point  of  fact,  many 
of  those  who  have  seats  in  the  House  are  interested  in  this 
expenditure ;  and  if  you  will  follow  the  manner  in  which  the 
expenditure  is  determined  on  and  the  estimates  are  jiro- 
posed,  you  will  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  three  members  for 
Birmin^am,  or  for  thirty,  to  make  much  difference  in  this 
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matter.  The  heads  of  departmenta — the  Horse  Guards  for 
the  army,  the  Admiralty  for  the  navy — briofj  forward  certain 
proposals  with  regard  to  expenditure,  which  are  laid  before 
the  Cabinet,  bat  the  public  are  never  heard  at  the  HorM  I 
Guards  or  at  the  Admiralty.  Men  are  there  who  are  certaiuljr  * 
heard,  men  whose  heads  are  filled  from  morning:  to  night 
with  the  grandeur,  the  glory,  and  the  extent  of  the  Servicea, 
but  most  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  that  it  is 
of  the  slightest  importance  that  money  is  spent  or  saved ; 
for  they  do  nut  seem  to  linow  that  a  tax  taken  from  the 
people  is  so  much  taken  from  their  comforts.  I  am  not 
charging  them  with  having  any  ill  intention  towards  the  ' 
English  people.  But  tbey  are  out  of  nil  contact  with  the  | 
people;  their  minds  are  filled  with  their  own  offices,  their  I 
own  duties,  their  own  I'esponsibilities ;  they  are  surrounded  ■] 
by  an  atmosphere  which  shuts  them  altogether  out  from 
hearing  the  complaint  of  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  looking  only  at 
what  tliey  conceive  to  be  their  own  duty,  they  have  no  motive 
to  set  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  tbey 
are  prepared  from  year  to  year  to  recommend  to  the  Cabinet. 

When  these  propositions  come  from  the  Army  and  Navy   ! 
Departments  of  the  Cabinet  what  happens  there?     It  does 
not  need  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  to  know  what 
happens.     It  is  this.     The  saving  of  the  public  money  ia 
hardly  anybody's  business.     The  head  of  the  Army  Depart-   , 
ment,  the   Secretary   of  War,  and   the   First   Lord   of  th«   \ 
Admiralty,  these  are  men   who  probably  have  only  recently    I 
been  put  into  their  offices.      Until  they  were  put  there  they  ' 
knew  nothing  about  them.     They  have  to  dei)end  upon  what  1 
is  said  to  them  by  those  below  them.     The  Cabinet,  as  ft  j 
whole,  is  disposed  greatly  to  leave  each  particular  department  j 
to  the  head  of  that  department,  and  we  all  know  that  in  the. 
House  of  Commons,  with  its  mob  of  generals,  and  colonels^   i 
and  admirals,  and  captains,  and  the  friends  of  such,  it  is  far  j 
more  easy  to  work  the  Parliamentary  machine  by  a  lavish  \ 
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expenditure  of  money  tlian  it  ia  to  procure,  or  to  promote, 
or  to  insist  upon  any  due  system  of  economy.  They  make 
things  easy  by  what  is  called  greasing  the  wheels.  I  re- 
collect, only  last  Session,  speakiDg  to  a  very  eminent  member 
of  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  about  the  policy  of 
the  Govemmentj  and  he  said  that  their  policy  was  to  nmko 
the  thing  work  by  giving  a  little  money  all  round.  The 
observation  was  made  especially  with  reference  to  that  policy 
for  Ireland  which  they  ventured  apparently  to  propose,  hut 
which  afterwards  they  not  only  sbnink  from,  but  denied  that 
they  ever  had  proposed.  Well,  when  the  Cabinet  has  deter- 
mined upon  certain  estimates  they  are  laid  before  the  House, 
and  the  House  always  accepts  them.  I  believe  there  is  no 
man  now  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  ever  remembers  a 
time  when  an  estimate  was  refused,  i  do  not  mean  that  a 
salary  of  300A  a  year  lias  never  been  struck  off,  but  I  mean  that 
any  considerable,  any  sensible  sum,  that  any  estimate  that  could 
be  felt  and  was  connected  with  the  military  services  has  never 
been  struck  out  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  cannot 
go  into  the  details.  Suppose  I  were  to  get  up  and  endeavour  to 
go  into  the  particulars  of  some  of  these  military  votes.  You 
would  read  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  risen  to  answer 
me.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  what  I  considered  a  flat  denial 
of  facts,  and  an  answer  which  I  have  known  to  be  untrue ; 
but  if  there  was  not  a  flat  denial,  there  would  be  details  given 
and  opinions  of  officers  connected  with  the  Services  uttered, 
and  a  general  muddle  of  everything,  and  the  House  naturally 
— I  am  not  blaming  the  House  for  it — would  take  the 
opinion  of  the  head  of  the  department  on  matters  of  detail 
rather  than  the  opinion  of  a  non-professional,  independent 
and  critical  member,  snch  as  I  might  hapj^en  to  be. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  When  1  went  into  the 
House  of  Commons  one  of  the  most  notable  members  there 
was  a  man  whose  name  deserves  to  bo  held  in  lasting  remem- 
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bmacc — I  mean  Joseph  Hume.  Mr.  Hume  was  in  Parliament, 
I  suppose,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  he  devoted  himself  with 
the  assiduity,  the  industry,  the  minute  investigation,  the 
power  of  work  of  ten  ordinary  men  to  this  very  question.  J 
But  though  I  dare  say  there  might  he  some  wrong  thinga  I 
which  he  prevented  from  being  done,  and  some  good  things  1 
which  he  recommended  should  be  done,  no  one  was  more  sen- 
sible I  believe  than  he  was  that  at  the  end  of  his  long  career, 
with  all  his  measureless  services  of  intention  to  the  people, 
the  actual  result  of  his  labours  was  almost  nothing  at  all. 
The  fact  is,  the  system  of  our  Parliament  is  such  that  the 
Estimates,  whatever  they  are,  as  a  rule  are  always  agreed  to, 
and  that  more  and  more  of  the  tases — which  means  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  people — are  put  year  by  year  into  that  bottom- 
less and  insatiable  pit  into  which  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  millions  have  heretofore  been  cast.  I  have  not 
referred  to  any  figures  in  preparation  for  this  meeting,  but 
I  suppose  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  little  more 
the  expenditure  of  tho  country  has  risen  by  nearly  20,000,000/. 
per  annum.  I  suppose  that  since  the  time  when  tlie  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Government — a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832 — the  military  espenditure  of  the  Government 
has  been  doubled ;  and  all  this  when  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country  has  been  reformed  and  changed,  when  we  do 
not  pretend  to  undertake  to  settle  all  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
when  we  are  told  continually  that  Her  Majesty's  relations 
to  other  States  arc  of  the  most  amicable  nature,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  as  the  slightest  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
military  expenditure  grows  notwithstanding.  I  believe  that 
it  is  bigger  this  year  than  it  ever  has  been  before  in  time  of 
peace,  and,  unless  there  is  a  formidable  outcry,  it  will  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  every  year.  The  Services  are  always  asking 
for  more.  You  remember  the  complaint  against  Oliver  Twist 
waa  that  he  asked  for  more.    But  then  Oliver  was  badly  used. 
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In  this  case  they  who  are  always  asking  for  more  are  not 
badly  used,  are  always  active,  are  always  working  on  the 
Government,  and  meeting  the  Government  at  eveiy  turn. 
The  members  of  the  Government  as  they  move  about  West- 
minster meet  people  connected  with  the  army  and  the  navy 
and  the  civil  service  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  whole  power 
of  these  esj)ectant  services  is  brought  to  bear  inceaaantly  upon 
the  Government ;  and  if  there  is  no  power  on  the  other  side, 
what  course  is  the  Government  likely  to  take?  Of  course, 
it  will  yield  to  the  force  which  is  iocessantiy  brought  upon 
it,  and  you,  the  uncomplaining  people,  work  imder  heavier  and 
heavier  burdens,  till  at  last  you  may  be  roused  to  a  sense  of 
intolerable  opprcssioa,  and  may  bring  about  some  terrible 
political  catastrophe. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  entirely  new  system,  and  I  will  in 
a  few  sentences  tell  you  what  that  system  ought  to  be.  In 
future  the  formation  of  the  Estimates  should  no  longer  be  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  or  the 
Cabinet.  There  ought  to  be  an  honestly  chosen  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  pretends  to  hold  the 
purse  of  the  nation— it  does  soj  indeed,  hut  its  own  hand  is 
always  in  it.  Surely,  instead  of  having  650  gentlemen,  who 
for  the  most  part  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  to  determine 
these  claims,  all  the  Estimates  sboidd  be  referred  to  a  fairly 
selected  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  com- 
mittee ought  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  whole  matter, 
to  hear  opinions,  to  take  evidence,  and  make  a  report  with 
regard  to  every  important  item  in  the  Estimates  which  it 
presents  to  the  House.  For  the  first  U:a  or  twelve  years  after 
I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  I  took  great  interest  in  the 
Estimates.  I  sat  very  near  Mr,  Hume,  and  I  did  what  I 
could  to  aid  him  in  his  elTorts  on  this  subject ;  but  I  found 
out  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  In  fact,  there  is  no  greater  delu- 
sion imaginable  than  that  any  Bingle  member  of  Parliament 
COB  make  any  sensible  difference  in  the  public  expenditure. 
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You  often  hear  complaints  that  members  do  not  examine  and  \ 
criticise  the  estimates.  I  have  read  newspapers  which  make  a 
great  point  of  finding  fault  (rith  me.  They  are  fond  of  saying, 
'Why  does  he  not,  instead  of  declaiming  against  the  expendi-  < 
tare  in  the  Birmingham  Towu  Hall,  attend  the  committeet 
of  the  House  and  fight  the  Estimates  ?'  The  man  who  telln  ! 
you  that  is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  Mr.  Hume  fought  the 
Estimates  for  forty  years,  and  they  always  grew,  even  in  biB 
hands,  and  the  fighting  cannot  be  done  in  the  House  of  | 
Commons  under  the  present  system.  So  conscious  is  nearly 
every  one  of  this  that  at  present,  in  committees  of  the  House» 
when  the  Estimates  are  before  it,  scarcely  anybody  attends 
to  listen  or  criticise  except  the  representatives  of  the  army  | 
and  navy,  and  their  criticism  almost  always  goes  in  favour  ' 
of  increasing  rather  than  of  diminishing  the  expenditure. 
But  we  should  not  accept  what  the  Horse  Guards  say  or 
what  the  Admiralty  says,  or  what  the  Cabinet  says,  but  we 
ought  to  have  an  honestly  chosen  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  whom  these  matters  should  be  referred, 
and  that  committee  should  recommend  whatever  changes  it 
thinks  proper  after  taking  evidence  upon  every  point.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  people  of 
England  will  begin  to  discover  that  this  question  is  of  very 
grave  importance.  Seventy  millions  a  year  of  taxes — 
70,000,000/.  a  year.  I  got  a  letter  to-day  from  somebody ; 
I  have  not  brought  it  with  me.  It  is  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  read  what  I  said  tbe  other  day  at  Edinburgh,  Ha 
tells  me  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  70,000,000, 
for  I  do  not  know  correctly  how  much  1,000,000  is.  He 
sent  me  a  calculation  of  how  many  bank-notes  it  would  take, 
one  piled  on  tbe  other,  and  pressed  down.  He  infers  that 
it  would  reach  as  high  as  the  Monument.  But  there  is  a 
simple  way  of  understanding  the  matter.  If  you  will  take 
these  70,000,000/.,  and  think  what  it  comes  to  in  ten  years— 
70o,ooo,ooo/.,and  in  twentyyeara  1400,000/300/.;  700,000,000/. 
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since  I  first  stood  on  this  platform,  to  speak  to  you  about 
Reform, — where  did  the  700,000,000^.  come  from,  think  you — 
yoii  men,  with  your  skilled  hands  or  with  your  great  and 
untiring  industry,  and  other  men,  your  employers,  with  their 
capital  and  their  skill  ?  "Why,  surely,  out  of  the  industry 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  ;o,ooo,ooo/.,  the  700,000,000/, 
of  the  ten  yeare,  have  been  expended,  and  every  single 
sovereign  of  the  mass  that  was  not  expended  on  the  true 
needs  of  the  country  was  a  sovereign  wrongly  wrung  from 
you,  which,  had  it  remained  with  you,  would  have  added 
Bensibly  to  tlie  comfort  of  your  families  and  of  your  children. 
Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  pressure  of  taxea  ia  always  felt 
most  heavily  by  the  poorest  of  the  people ;  the  rich  are  never 
rained,  and  they  rarely  even  suffer  sensibly  from  taxation. 
They  may  pay  so  much  in  the  pound  of  income-tax,  or  to 
mach  upon  a  house-duty,  but  there  remains  always  what 
gives  them  abundance  of  i'ood,  clothing,  and  shelter ;  but  the 
pressure  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people — those  whose 
living  is  their  labour  and  their  wages — is  much  heavier,  and 
npon  the  poorest  of  them  it  is  absolutely  crushing  and  de- 
stractive.  It  lessens  the  means  of  employment  because  it 
absorbs  capital,  and  it  lessens  the  rate  of  wages  because  it 
diminishes  profit.  It  therefore  necessarily  lesEens  the  manu- 
facturing power  and  narrows  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  Governments  of  Europe  are  pretty  much  all  alike,  and 
they  will  all  come  probably,  unless  tbey  reform,  to  the  same 
fate.  At  this  moment  there  is  scarcely  a  Power  in  Europe 
which  does  not  extract  from  the  people  the  utmost  farthing 
it  can  get.  Take  the  case  of  France  ;  if  you  were  to  trace  the 
course  of  that  Government  from  1815  till  now,  you  would  find 
its  history  ia  constant  deficit,  constant  increase  of  taxation, 
constant  accumulation  of  debt.  There  is  no  jeopardy  so  great 
to  a  monarchy  as  that  which  arises  from  a  constantly  growing 
debt  and  a  constantly  extravagant  expenditure,  and  perhaps, 
when  one  is  in  a  mood  which  is  half  vindictive  and   half 
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hopcIeEB,  one  may  take  some  coiisolatioa  from  the  fact  that  j 
every  Government  which  heedlessly  wastes  the  means  of  its  \ 
people  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  certain  destruction, 

I  have  been  a  little  struck  as  I  looked  over  your  news-  I 
papers  to  find  that  this  subject  has  occupied  certainly  very  * 
little,  perhaps  no  space  at  all  in  the  reports  of  the  speeches  of 
our  opponents.  One  of  the  candidates  for  the  inferior  position 
of  minority  Member  for  Birmingham  complained,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  that  I  had  not  read  the  speech  of  his  colleague  in  , 
the  candidature,  and  that  I  had  not,  as  I  was  in  duty  bound, 
undertaken  to  answer  it.  The  fact  is  I  am  too  busy  in  these  ' 
days  to  dwell  very  much  upon  works  of  fiction.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  ate  what  I  would  call  dull  fiction,  and  the 
speeches  of  his  colleague,  though  not  less  fiction,  are  certainly 
of  a  rather  more  sparkling  and  seusational  character.  But 
I  turned  this  morning  to  the  papers  that  I  might  liave  aa 
Opportunity  to-night  of  satisfying  our  friends  that  I  had  at 
least  read  what  was  reported,  even  if  I  might  fail  to  answer 
it,  I  find,  however,  that  the  reporter  gave  more  prominence 
to  the  speech  of  the  chairman  than  to  the  speeches  of  the 
candidates.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  me,  though  I  have 
DO  doubt  he  exercised  a  sound  discretion.  Now,  the  chair- 
man was  Mr.  Councillor  Lowe,  who,  I  suppose,  being  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham,  must  be  a  maa 
at  least  of  certain  standing  and  repute.  This  gentleman 
appears  to  believe  in  the  hobgoblin  he  sets  before  us.  He 
talks  in  the  most  moving  terms  to  his  audience.  He  says, 
'  Never  go  back  from  the  bulwarks  of  your  civil  and  religions 
liberties,'  and  that  I  presume  is  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  the  Established  Church 
was  ever  the  bulwark  of  our  civil  or  religious  liberties 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  but  I  wish  Mr.  Lowe  the  next 
time  he  speaks  would  tell  ua — because,  you  must  remember, 
the  hobgoblin  that  he  sets  before  us  is  the  Church  of  Rom&— 
I  wish  he  would  t«U  us  where  the  Church  of  Kome  in  Eng- 
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land  gets  all  its  converts  from.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
met  with  more  than  one  or  two  NonconformiBts  who  have 
left  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  gone  over  to  Rome,  hut 
I  constantly  meet  with  nien  who,  having  been  hrought  up  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Estahlisbed  Church  of  England,  are  now 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  you  all  know — 
you  all  read  the  papers,  and  you  ail  know — that  there  is 
scarcely  a  week,  and  never  a  month  for  years  past,  that  you 
have  not  heard  of  some  person  of  eminence,  or  of  wealth,  or  of 
family,  or  of  culture,  or  of  standing  in  some  way  or  other, 
who  has  not  left  the  Church  of  England  and  gone  over  to 
Rome.  Even  the  families  of  the  households  of  the  hierarchy 
are  not  free  from  the  invasion  of  the  power  of  Rome.  What 
would  you  do — what  would  you  think — what  would  the  g'eneral 
of  an  army  think  if  hia  sentinels  were  deserting,  if  the 
regiment  upon  which  he  particularly  relied  was  constantly 
going  over  to  the  enemy  ?  At  least  he  would  not  have  the 
effrontery  to  say  that  his  regiment  was  the  especial  bulwark 
of  hie  cause. 

May  I  ask  you  why  it  is — and  if  you,  gentlemen,  do  not 
answer  the  question,  I  will  try  and  answer  it — why  it  is  that 
this  melancholy  fact  is  so?  In  the  Established  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland — hut  I  will  confine  myself  to  England, 
because  I  suppose  those  pentlemen  would  not  care  much  about 
Ireland  if  they  did  not  fear  about  England-.-in  the  Church 
by  law  estahlished,  and  I  suppose  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church,  every  clergyman  is  a  difierent  order  from  the  laymen 
of  his  own  Church,  and  from  you,  and  such  as  you  and 
myself,  who  are  Dissenters,  Ho  enters  the  Church,  it  may 
be,  at  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  ho  is  told  that  he 
is  in  a  certain  way  higher  and  better  than  other  men.  The 
orders  into  which  he  enters  are  indelible.  To  enter  into 
holy  orders  is  a  great  thing,  hut  when  once  done  cannot,  I 
believe,  in  this  country,  he  undone.  A  man  in  orders  is  not 
Q.come  to  Birmingham  and  enter  into  one  of  your 
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trad^,  and  if  you  were  to  return  him  to  Parliament  the  doore 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  closed  a^inst  him.  He 
is  a  man  different  from,  other  men,  and  taught  that  he  is  bo, 
and  as  among-  the  clergy  there  is  at  least  as  large  a  proportion 
of  men  with  human  frailties  as  iu  other  classes  of  the  people, 
the  clergyman  necessarily  feels  himself  elated,  elevated,  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  Even  the  humility  that  ought  to 
belong  to  his  order  and  his  calling  is  scarcely  able  to  keep 
him  from  those  failings.  He  argues  that  nhat  the  Church  of 
Rome  believes,  for  the  most  part,  or  in  some  sort,  is  to  be 
defended  from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  thus  step  by  step  he 
wanders  out  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  originally  was, 
until  he  gets  into  one  in  which  he  cannot  be  satisfied  or 
contented,  except  he  advances  further  and  lands  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Do  not  imagine  that  in  saying  this  I  am 
attacking  unfairly  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  that  I  mean  anything  that  is  unfriendly  to  the  Churct 
of  Rome.  We  are  Dot  diecussing  theological  questions  here. 
I  am  however  endeavouring  to  show  cause  for  that  strange 
tendency  towards  Rome  which  has  been  witnessed  of  late 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  point  out  to  you  how 
it  is — for  you  know  that  it  is  so — that  the  Church  of 
England,  as  far  as  its  clerical  ranks  are  concerned,  is  not  just 
now  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  Rome. 

Our  friends  are  not  very  fair  in  the  speeches  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Tbey  do  not  keep  to  accurate  statements.  I 
ahould  say  that  this  is  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  the  case. 
They  deny,  for  example,  that  which  I  stated  here,  and  that 
which  you  know  to  be  true.  They  deny  that  the  grievous  irrita- 
tion which  is  felt  by  so  many  of  the  occupiers  in  Birmingham 
was  caused  by  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  in- 
BtDuate  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  forgot  the  other  night,  when  speaking  upon  the 
point,  to  quote  a  passage  (of  which  I  can  now  only  state  the 
Bubstance)  from  a  speech  made  by  the  present  Prime  Minister 
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at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hodgkinson  moved  the  abolition  of  the 
Byatem  of  compounding  in  or  for  the  payment  of  rates. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  to  the  utter  aetonishnaent  of  those  who  sat 
near  him  and  of  all  his  followers  who  came  in  afterwardsj 
said  that  Mr.  Hodgkioson's  proposition  met  the  view  of  the 
Government,  that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  their  original  policy, 
and  he  added,  that  if  they  had  been  master  of  the  situation 
(which  meant  that  if  they  had  got  their  own  party  into  a 
sufficiently  tractable  condition)  they  would  have  proposed  it 
originally  to  Parliament.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  go  about 
to  meetings  in  your  town  ajid  state  that  which  I  know,  and 
which  they  ought  to  know,  to  be  utterly  untrue. 

They  have  another  grievance  just  now.  I  think  that  I 
ought  to  be  held,  politically  at  least,  to  be  a  person  of  almost 
fitainlees  character,  because  I  £nd  that  when  they  have  anything 
to  say  to  the  working  men  about  me  they  generally  go  back 
■to  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  could  not  go  back 
nearly  so  far  if  I  were  speaking  about  them.  Tliey  tell  the 
working  men  of  Birmingham  that  I  was  one  of  the  op^ionents 
of  the  Factory  Act.  Well,  if  it  were  true  that  the  Factory 
Act  was  all  good,  and  that  the  opponents  of  it  were  all  wrong, 
it  still  would  not  be  wondered  at  that  I — wbo  was  myself 
concerned  in  the  trade  which  was  to  be  mainly  affected, 
I  who  represented  the  great  city  of  Manchester — it  would 
not  be  wondered  at  much  if  I  took  in  some  degree  a  one- 
elded  view  of  that  question.  I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility; 
but  this  is  a  fact  which  they  never  care  to  tell  yon — that 
when  that  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
about  the  year  1845,  at  a  time  when  the  manuracturing 
interests  of  the  country  were  assailing  the  Com  Law  with 
constantly  increasing  force  of  argument,  it  was  thought  a 
very  lucky  thing  that  a  Protectionist  Parliament  should  be 
able  to  assail  the  manufacturers  throtigli  the  Factory  Bill. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  power,  on  the  first  great  vote 
which  made  it  apparent  that  that  Bill  was  going  to  pass, 
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the  whole  Protectionist  party,  joined  by  some  of  the  Whigs, 
voted  against  us  and  against  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Feelj  the  Protection  party  for  the  reason  I  state^  and  the 
Whigs  for  a  reason  that  was  no  better — ^that  they  might  join 
some  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  supporters  in  worrying  him.  And 
now  yon  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear — I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  Conservative-Liberal-Constitutional  candidates  will 
be  surprised  to  learn — whom,  I  believe  in  that  very  year, 
I  found  with  me  when  I  went  into  the  lobby  against  the 
Factory  Bill.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  all  the  men,  I  speak 
merely  from  memory^  and  I  have  made  no  recent  reference 
to  the  particulars,  but  I  believe  I  was  in  the  same  lobby 
with  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  then  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  General  Peel,  with  Sir  J.  Pakington, 
and  many  other  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  Perhaps 
it  was  bad  company,  but  at  least  I  think  the  supportere  of 
those  gentlemen  now  ought  to  admit  that,  if  they  have  nothing 
since  then  to  lay  to  my  charge,  my  character  will  at  least 
bear  comparison  with  these  eminent  chiefs  of  their  party.  And 
bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  great  party  which  on  that  occasion 
voted  for  that  Bill,  voted  in  the  same  Session  of  Parliament 
to  keep  your  loaf  small.  They  had  not  much  affection  for 
the  working  man  when  with  one  vote  they  diminished  the 
size  of  his  loaf,  and  with  another  vote  they  lessened  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  he  was  permitted  to  earn  it. 
Why,  as  to  short  time,  there  is  no  man  in  England  who  has 
ever  been  more  in  favour  of  short-time  work  than  I  have.  My 
own  hours  of  work  are  sometimes  far  too  long,  and  I  believe 
that  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  Government  of  England 
had  been  in  past  times  prudent,  economical,  and  just,  and 
even  if  it  were  to  become  so  now,  every  man  in  England 
might  have  his  daily  labour  lessened  by  not  less  than  two 
hours  without  the  slightest  diminution  of  his  comforts. 
But  the  argument  of  our  opponents,  the  tenour  of  their 
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speeches,  the  whole  course  of  what  they  say  to  the  const!  tuent-ies 
in  their  canvass,  seems  to  mc  coDsisteut  with  the  pitiable  and 
mean  condition  in  which  they  are.  They  are  seeking  to  enter 
Parliament  not  by  the  open  door  of  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  wriggle  in  by  a  crevice,  and  it  is  nothing  to  he 
earprised  at  that  in  their  meetings  they  should  descend  to 
arguments  which  are  consistent  with  the  poaitton  to  which 
they  aspire.  Down  here  they  say  they  are  Liberal- Conser- 
vatives— I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  Liberal-Conservatives  or 
Conservative-Liberals — they  talie  the  garb  of  the  Liberal 
party  ae  far  as  they  dare,  but  on  their  way  to  Westminster,  if 
they  go  80  far,  there  will  be  an  entire  transformation,  and  the 
Liberal-Conservative  at  Birmingham — so  liberal  that  he  does 
not  know  where  his  Conservatism  is  going  to — when  Le  gets 
to  "Westminster  and  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  found  sitting  among  tlie  real  old  true  blue  Tories. 
Look  at  their  desperate  condition.  The  other  day  the  Rating 
Clause  became  tlicir  great  test.  Was  it  not  in  the  old  Heform 
Bill  ?  and  was  not  Lord  John  Russell  in  favour  of  it  P  Most 
happy  arc  they  when  they  can  fiiid  Lord  John  Russell  in  any- 
thing wrong.  Now  they  are  all  for  household  suffrage,  pure 
and  simple,  without  any  test  whatever.  One  of  them  is 
against  the  law  of  primogeniture.  I  am  against  the  law 
of  primogeniture  ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  when 
this  man  geta  to  Westminster,  if  ho  gets  there,  he  will 
take  bis  seat  among  those  who  bold  that  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture is  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
afi  an  independent  portion  of  the  Constitution,  but  really 
of  the  whole  Constitution  itself. 

Then,  I  suppose  to  make  way  with  some  other  men  who  are 
able  to  see  all  round  them,  he  is  also  in  favour  of  what  he  calb 
a  permissive  ballot.  Well,  I  do  mot  know  what  the  permissive 
ballot  is.  We  have  heard  of  the  FermisBive  Bill.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  great  and  good  object  which  this 
measure  professes  to  further  is  likely  to  be  helped  by  it,  and 
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a  eoonter 

4ce  3ac  /TniUBi^  •  JBfr  jiiiMfijir  ids  awchw;  for  tliis 
ifr  iwiTMM  Jii|<fti»  "ws;  wiihamL  wfenie  U>  tike 
^*«sCIill:  ^ttfvsM   r  *:«  o«ir  jwxt  JoiMi'wnitufi  ^19  Aaf£d  be  sent  op 
^::wttt«M»^.4r  Bknaui^pittiK  :o  :iM  SutavvitCaDDiiM^    No; 
,ufei^  -  »^£^  jnu^  itaiik  '^M  itt  v^  ^  iCMir  ^  laowiL  appfauidmg 
4  ^.  mAmhs  %dM:a  >Mi^c«iii  JsE  Jtmriu^ri  jC  all  ^  p>«cr  of  ereiy 
.«^tA.»&*  V 4  :q«  :u«ut  jL  ^faminig.iiiim      I&  it  aut  imaring  thmt 
.a%4«  «4iv<4»i  .^   It  Ti^rwBitigittMft  :»  UOT  men  as  woold  fill  a 
^^^■:  Aivoi  >^  ^irotAl  JMHa  wtdi  paciiMHX  tu  two  candidates 
x%^v    «^  iDMu  .att«  :m«  4m  iio^cii^i  dbac  oue-third  of  the 
>v*^*i^    v»«»f     *  .-%«r^^  uMtt  rn^oiitc  oiC  aoit  chat  they  think  it 
vvi  %   a»i'  ■'    ^v*  Uo>%i  ^^2!^  ^bac  OttCii  ^wnte  other  mode  can  be 
icwci^cvL  »4  i*4R^»Mii.ui^  tiwuK>wli»Nfc— that  is»  of  letting  men  go 
iu<.K^   I1i»  ^^MMsuiAi  tu  ihy  tMMUiM  oit'^a  c^Mistituency  which  is  not 
vkiiua-i  w  >»eW  iiWitt  UhwiH- Uttlws  some  other  mode  can  be 
vW^  ^A^\l>  -W  ^^JluukJ*^  UUii^  uiod»  iti^  vwr  fidr,  and  he  shall  support 
U.     I  <M  tiiUA^t^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  '^^^  P^*^  ^<>^'^  ^  low  as 
I  iK*ki  ^  N^.     I  xU^kU  IvlW^  thrf  cvHkrtituenejr  with  whatever  may 
iv  N^^v  >^  V4  v^  H*^  viuri^r  *  l^^li^^  life  extending  nearly  to 
avi^,\    vv\^i«»     If  w<>  v^»iuK*<»  aw  aol  sonnd  in  your  view;  if 
vi^^x    VkMw  M\^  N*^  ^^  ^^^^  fiUlKlttl  to  my  own  convictions 
.^i^l  u'  xv^^i  lUUrHv^^.  «'  >^  ^i^w*  yo»  CM*  ^  ^^^^  repre- 
.v*ov\i*  x\  s^  \sHU  vJutA  K^  ittake  a  change.    Whatsoever  you 
,Uv4vU   ^^l  xvw»-*^  ^^^''  l^  abij^^lute  law  to  me,  and  from  your 
X,  .xUv s  y\ww  xuU  K^  tKv  .>4piHNa.     You  kuow  what  the  circum- 
hU^^^vv  •  vv^^v  uuvW*  N^hKh  I  fiwt  came  here.    You  know  as 
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much  as  any  people  know  of  what  I  have  done,  or  endeavoured 
to  do,  in  the  ten  years  since  I  came  here.  Next  week,  this 
day  week^  your  verdict  will  be  passed  upon  me  ;  upon  Mr. 
Dixon ;  upon  all  those  gentlemen  who  are  for  the  first  time 
candidates  for  your  suffrages.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  consider 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  greatness  of  the  principles  for 
which  we  contend,  the  grandeur  of  the  triumphs  that  we  have 
already  obtained,  and  the  glories  of  the  future  to  which  your 
country  may  look  forward.  And  let  the  man  who  speaks  for 
Birmingham  in  the  House  of  Commons  be  one  who  shall 
speak  for  those  great  principles  which  are  essential  in  every 
country  for  the  happiness  of  its  whole  people. 


^¥r 
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BIRMINGHAM,  DECEMBER  21,  1868. 

[On  December  9  Mr.  Disraeli's  Cabinet  resig^ned  office,  and  Ifr.  Gladstone 
undertook  the  formation  of  a  new  Administration.  It  was  thought  that 
Mr.  Bright  should  take  part  in  the  GfoTemment.  He  accepted  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  vacancy  which  was  created 
by  his  acceptance  of  office,  and  his  reappearance  before  his  constituents  on 
December  ai,  he  was  retomed  without  opposition.] 

I  THINK  it  is  about  five  weeks  to-day  since  I  was  permitted 

to  stand  before  you  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages  at  the 

recent  general  election.     On  that  occasion  you  were  pleased 

to  elect  me  as  one  of  your  representatives,  and  all  three  of  us 

were  elected,  as  you  will  remember,  by  an  enormous  majority 

over  our  opponents.    At  that  time  I  had,  I  beg  to  assure  you, 

no  expectation  and  no  intention  of  putting  you  to  the  trouble 

of  reconsidering  your  choice,  nor  of  giving  you  the  opportunity 

of  cutting  short  my  political  existence.     It  was  a  dream  that 

I  had  in  my  youth — I  suppose  it  must  have  originated  in  the 

thraldom  of  my  school-days — ^that  as  I  advanced  in  life  I 

should  find  myself  more  at  liberty  and  less  under  the  control 

of  circumstances  or  of  the  opinion  of  others.     I  find  that  was 

altogether  a  dream,  and  that  the  longer  I  live  the  less  I  seem 

to  be  my  own  master.     I  find   myself  from  year  to  year 

becoming  more  of  what  I  may  term  almost  a  bond-slave,  and 

my  masters  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  numerous  and 
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more  exacting.  The  proof  of  all  tliis  is  that  I  am  here  to-day, 
and  in  a  new  character,  one  which  I  bad  never  expected 
to  aegnme,  and  one  which  I  have  assumed  with  extreme 
reluctance. 

Since  we  met  five  weeks  ago  great  changes,  as  you  know, 
have  occurred,  A  Government  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  a  Government— a  G over nraent  which  had  the  boldness  to 
say  that  it  might  take  its  place  alongside  of  the  best  Govern- 
ments this  country  has  ever  had — has  suddenly  vanished.  It 
was  a  strange  Government.  It  was  built  upon  the  fraud  of  the 
Session  of  i86fi.  It  lived  during  the  Session  of  1867,  doing 
that  which  in  the  preceding  Session  it  had  declared  would  be 
destructive  of  the  constitution  and  the  monarchy;  it  pro- 
longed a  lingering  esisteoce  during  the  Session  of  1868  by 
threatening  a  dying  Parliament  with  an  appeal  to  a  dead 
constituency.  And  now  so  entirely  has  it  disappeared  that,  if 
the  leaders  of  Constitutional  Associations  and  the  frantic 
clergy  who  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  recent  general 
election  were  to  go  to  Downing- street  and  look  for  it,  they 
would  not  find  a  trace  of  its  existence  left.  The  subsidence,  of 
courBe,  of  one  Government  necessitates  the  formation  of 
another,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  was  called  to  office  by,  doubtless, 
the  willing  voice  of  the  Queen,  and  by  the  approbation  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  soon  after  he  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  his 
Administration,  asked  me  to  join  tim  in  the  Government.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  made  that  proposition  with  the 
cordial  and  gracious  acquiescence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
As  you  know,  I  had  very  strong  grounds  for  refusing  to 
change  ray  scat  and  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
arguments  which  were  used  to  induce  me  to  do  so  were 
based  entirely  upon  what  was  considered  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  Liberal  party  and  for  the  public  service. 
I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  on  looking  at  those  arguments 
from  such  a  point  of  view,  they  were  not  easily  to  be  answered. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  coultl  only  offer  arguments  of  a  privaM 
and  personal  nature,  thongli  I  had  believed  them  to  he  un- 
answerable. But  when  the  private  and  the  personal  came  t 
be  weighed  against  the  npjiarent  public  reasons,  the  privata 
and  the  personal  yielded  to  the  public,  and  I  Burtendered  my  " 
inclination,  and  I  may  Bay  also  my  judgment,  to  the  opinions 
and  to  the  judgment  of  my  friends, 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  accept 
any  office  that  was  inferior  in  importance  or  in  emolument  to 
any  held  by  any  one  of  bis  colleagues,  and  he  proposed  that  I 
should  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.   ' 
Kow,  very  many  of  my  friends  have  urged  in  past  times  that  I 
I  should  undertake  this  office,  and  not  a  few  have  exproseed 
regret  that  I  have  not  accepted  it  now.     In  a  sentence,  there- 
fore, I  think  it  right  to  explain  why  I  took  the  course  which 
led  to  my  declining  such  an  important  post.     You  know  that  , 
twelve  years  ago,  just  before  I  came  here,  I  suffered  from  an  j 
entire  breakdown  of  my  health,  which  cut  me  off  from  public 
labours  for  about  two  years.    The  Indian  department,  I  believe, 
is  one  of  very  heavy  work,  and  I  felt  I  was  not  justified  in 
accepting  it   unless   there   were   great  probability   of  t 
useful  result  which  could  not  be  accomplished  under  any  other  I 
chief  of  that  office.     I  still  retain  the  opinion  that  the  viewfl 
which  I  have  expressed  in  times  past— especially  in  the  year 
1858,  when  the  India  Government  Bill  was  passing  through 
Parliament — are  sound,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  them  to  the  Government  of  India.  1 
But  I  beheve  that  public  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  1 
to  allow  UB  to  adopt  them  ;  and  that  if  I  had  taken  that  office  | 
I  should  have  found  myself  unable  to  cany  into  effect  the  pritt-  ] 
ciples  which  I  believe  to  be  right  with  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  India.     At  the  same  time  I  will  confess  freely  that  it 
did  not  appear  seemly  for  me— and  that  I  should  have  been  in 
a  wrong  p]ac«,  holding  the  views  which  I  have  held  from  my 
youth  upwards — if  I  Lad  connected  myself  distinctly  with  thft  a 
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'  conduct  of  the  ^eat  military  departmentB  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Looking,  therefore,  at  these  points,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  decline  the  proposition  ;  and  I  Baid  that  if  I  was  to 
accept  any  seat  in  this  Government,  I  should  prefer  to  take  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  that  office  I  may 
do  a  little  good,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  prevent  some  harm.  At 
least  it  will  not/ 1  hope,  so  burden  me  that  I  may  he  unable 
to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  which 
must  come  very  speedily  before  the  House  of  Commons, 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  that, 
although  I  stand  before  you  in  a  new  character,  I  have  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  getting  rid  of  my  old  one,  I  hope 
the  time  has  arrived  in  this  country — it  has  only  recently 
arrived — when  a  man  may,  perhaps  without  difficulty,  act 
as  an  honest  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time 
aa  an  honest  and  devoted  servant  and  counsellor  of  the  people. 
But  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  patience,  and  to  ask  your  lenient 
judgment  of  my  conduct  in  regard,  it  may  be,  to  questions 
which  I  am  not  now  able  to  specify,  but  which  must  soon 
come  on  for  consideration  and  discussion.  A  Cabinet,  as  yoa 
know,  is  composed  of  some  fourteen  or  fift«en  members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  questions  which  the 
Government  itself  may  propose,  and  the  questions  which  may 
be  Bubmitled  to  Parliament  by  others,  will  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  consulted  upon  by  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  and 
you  are  aware  that  unless  there  be  harmony  among  the  mem- 
bers of  any  Administration,  there  must  necessarily  be  failure 
and  disaster.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  in  seeking  the 
maintenance  of  this  harmony  the  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration may  appear  at  times  to  take  a  different  line  from  that 
which  they  have  taken  when  unconnected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. If  there  should  be  any  such  occasion — if  any  one  of 
my  constituents  should  find  that  I  have  at  any  period  to  come 
been  in  a  lobby  different  from  that  in  which  at  some  former 
period  I  have  been  found,  let  him  practise  such  patience  as 
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he  can ;  for  he  may  understand  this,  that  until  I  say  I  have 
changed  my  views^  those  views  remain  unchanged^  and  that 
the  different  course  which  I  may  be  compelled  to  take  must 
be  interpreted  not  as  one  which  affects  principle  so  much  as 
time  and  opportunity,  and  that  I  have  had  to  make  a  tempo- 
rary concession  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  harmony  of 
action  among  the  members  of  the  Government.  I  must  ask 
you  to  look  always  at  general  results.  If  I  should  remain 
in  office  one  session^  two  sessions,  three  sessions,  or  more, 
look  at  the  close  of  each  and  observe  whether  the  general 
result  of  the  administration  and  legislation  of  the  country, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  is  such 
as  to  justiiy  you  in  giving  your  support  to  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  the  head^  and  then  I  think  I  shall  have  fair 
ground  for  asking  that  you  should  not  withdraw  your  confi- 
dence and  support  from  me. 

This  Government  which  has  now  been  formed  is  the 
express  representation  and  creation  of  the  great  intelligent 
Liberal  party  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  first  question 
to  which  the  Government  must  necessarily  apply  itself  is 
that  which  was  put  to  the  constituencies  at  the  recent  elec- 
tions— the  question  of  the  Irish  Church — and  on  that  ques- 
tion you  have  returned  a  verdict  which  no  man  living  can 
mistake.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  argument  about  the 
Irish  Church.  The  time  for  argument  has  passed ;  the  time 
for  action — and  thorough,  earnest  action — ^has  arrived.  But 
looking  at  the  verdict  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, I  will  say  one  word  with  regard  to  what  happened 
at  this  recent  election,  for  that  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
popular  view  on  this  important  question  has,  to  me,  its  sad 
and  its  dark  features.  In  this  town^  where  the  majority  was 
80  enormous,  the  difficulty  was  not  so  great ;  but  if  you 
survey  some  of  the  counties^  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom — I  ought  to  confine  my- 
self very  much  to  England  and  Ireland,  for  Scotland  may 
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be  to  a  large  extent  escepted  (rom  this  charge — you  will  find 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of  creating  a  Parlia- 
ment has  been  accompanied  by  much  that  every  lover  of 
freedom  and  public  morala  must  regret  and  condemn.  We 
have  had  tumult  in  many  boroughs.  Those  twin  demons, 
discord  and  drink,  have  run  riot  in  the  streets  of  many  of  our 
towns,  and  among  the  poorer  classes  of  voters  there  oan  be 
no  doubt  that  bribery  to  a  great  extent  has  prevailed.  Tliere 
has  been  treating  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  throughout 
both  counties  and  boroughs  there  has  been  in  many  cases  a 
relentless  compulsion  which  has  deprived  thousands  of  elec- 
tors of  the  free  exercise  of  those  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  law.  The  whole  picture,  aa  I  surveyed  it  from 
day  to  day  in  the  newspaper  reports,  was  scandalous  and 
frightful.  It  was  utterly  humiliating,  and  every  one  of  us 
should  ask  himself  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  out  a  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  very  much 
of  our  electoral  system  as  it  has  come  down  from  old  timcB, 
times  very  different  from  these^  is  barbarous  and  no  longer 
tolerable.  I  never,  for  instance,  can  understand  why  it 
should  be  necessary  in  all  times  to  have  what  we  term  the 
ceremony  of  public  nominationa.  It  is  all  very  well  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  when  we  arc  all  agreed — when  we  are  not 
so  numerous,  that  we  cannot  meet  under  a  roof  where  there 
is  room  for  everybody,  when  good-humour  is  in  everybody's 
countenance,  and  when  everyboily  is  willing  to  listen ;  but 
in  most  of  our  elections  the  process  is  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  two  political  parties  are  more  equally  divided  ; 
they  are  marshalled  by  their  leaders ;  men  are  brought  in 
from  surrounding  villages  and  districts;  a  class  which  is  not 
familiar  with  peaceable  transactions  is  often  there  by  invi- 
tation ;  signals  are  made  from  one  side  of  the  platform  and 
from  the  other ;  and  what  are  called  the  speeches  at  nomina- 
tions are  not  speeches  at  all,  but  simply  attempts  to  scream 
out  a  few  words  or  sentences  in  the  ear  of  a  neutral  but 
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anxious  reporter.  The  result  is  this,  that  the  day  of  nomi- 
iiatton  IB  a  preliminaiy  skirmish  to  the  general  hattle  of  the 
morrow,  and  that  when  men  meet  face  to  face,  some  of  them, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  frequently  are  a  little  excited  by  meana 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  jiaesionB  of  a  political 
contest.  Under  anch  circumatanccs,  a  numher  of  skirmiabes 
occur  in  the  crowd;  and  before  the  day  is  over  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  of  the  borouu^h  i§  ready 
at  any  moment  to  do  battle  with  some  other  portion  which 
is  gupposed  to  differ  in  opinion  or  in  party  spirit  from  it. 
Then  there  comes  the  open  voting  and  the  open  poll,  and 
from  hour  to  hour  the  excitement  grows,  and  as  the.  time 
Dears  when  the  race  is  about  to  be  decided,  even  in  boroughs 
BO  well  condneted  as  this,  and  where  the  balance  is  so  over- 
whelmingly on  one  side,  even  in  our  principal  streets  scenes 
occur  which  the  day  after  every  one  of  us  looks  back  upon 
with  regret. 

My  notion  is,  that  if  in  one  of  your  large  wards,  which 
now  contains  just  as  many  electors  as  there  were  electors  of 
Birmingham  ten  years  ago,  you  bold  the  elections  for  your 
municipal  council  without  the  trouble  and  turmoil,  and  con- 
flict and  farce  of  public  nomination,  it  might  be  easy  to 
arrange  that  all  our  electioDs  for  Parliament  might  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle,  with  an  enormous  gain  to  the 
true  interests  of  freedom  thruughout  the  country. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  voting  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  that 
when  1  went  up  to  London  last  week  I  found,  I  was  going 
to  say,  hardly  anybody,  professing  to  be  a  Liberal  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  Ballot.  They  who  liod  previously  been  in  if«  favour 
have  been  strongly  conBrmed  in  their  views  by  recent  trans- 
actions, and  some  important  persons,  who  heretofore  have 
withheld  their  countenance  from  it,  freely  admit  that  what 
they  have  seen  of  lat«  has  entirely  changed   their  opinion. 
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and  that  they  believe  that  with  our  present  wide  snffrage — 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  more  just  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other — the  adoption  of  th*  Ballot  is  not  only  proi^er, 
but  inevitable. 

There  is  another  matter,  as  we  are  Americanising  our  in- 
Btitutions,  about  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  That  very 
foolish  phrase,  you  will  remember,  was  adopted  by  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  the  late  Government,  who  themBclves  last 
year  took  the  greatest  step  which  has  bi^n  made  in  such  a 
direction  durinjj  our  lifetime.  But,  as  1  was  goin^  to  ob- 
serve, there  is  a  rule  in  the  elections  in  some  American  States 
which  is  found  t<i  be  very  useful — that  on  the  day  of  the  polling 
in  the  cities  the  public-houses  are  closed.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  such  a  rule  would  tend  greatly  to  the  tranquillity 
of  our  towns,  and  would,  probably,  tend  to  promote  that 
clearness  of  intellect  which  is  so  very  necessary  for  rightly 
pxereising  the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  But  matters  have 
at  last  come  to  this  point,  that  it  is  abBoiutcly  neoeBsary  that 
public  attention  should  be  called  f«  the  whole  subject  of  onr 
mode  of  election,  and  that  Parliament  will  not  fulfil  ils  duty 
to  itself  or  to  the  country  unless  it  takes  the  matter  up  with 
a  thorough  determination  to  apply  to  the  evils  to  which  I 
have  allnded  the  best  and  speediest  remedies  of  which  Ihey 
are  capable.  Surely,  if  Parliament  is  the  guardian  of  free- 
dom, of  justice,  and  of  public  morals,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
ahoiild  not  have  its  origin  in  transactions  such  as  were  wit- 
nessed in  the  recent  general  election. 

And  now,  what  other  question  is  there  that,  in  your  opinion, 
ao  a  great  national  question,  requires  early  attention  ?  (Seve- 
ral voices — '  Batepaying.')  That  question  is  not  so  much  a 
national  as  a  local  question.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  another 
point  on  which  I  spoke  at  the  meeting  previous  to  the  late 
election — the  question  of  public  and  national  education,  I 
believe  that  the  more  political  power  is  removed  from  the 
monarch,  or  the  nobles,  or  a  select  class  in  a  country,  and 
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the  more  it  is  distributed  among  the  people,  although  siich 
a  reform  is  by  itself  a  great  means  of  education,  that  it  ealla 
for  more  attention  to  the  proper,  complete,  and  universal 
extension  of  education  among  the  community.  In  all  our 
parishes  throughout  the  kingdom  there  are  organisations  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism  and  for  the  punishment  of  crime.  I 
want  to  ask  why,  if  these  things  are  to  be  done  by  the  public 
will  and  by  the  fiat  of  Farliiiment,  we  cannot  have  at  least  as 
complete  and  as  widely- sustained  an  organisation,  by  which 
all  the  children  of  our  people  shall  be  educated  in  knowledge 
and  self-respect?  This  is  a  question  which  Parliament  will, 
no  doubt,  consider,  and  which  the  Government — any  Govern- 
ment, whether  this  or  any  other — cannot  leave  altogether  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  things  which  must  be  considered  and  must 
be  done. 

There  is  one  other — and  it  is  the  only  other — great  public 
question  on  which  I  shall  say  anything  now.  This  is  our 
large,  and,  as  I  think,  our  scandalous  expenditure.  Of  coarse, 
the  diminution  of  expenditure  is  not  a  simple  matter  like  the 
passing  of  a  particular  Bill,  or  the  repeal  of  some  odious 
Act  of  Parliament ;  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
one  Session,  and  by  one  stroke  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  pen.  The  reduction  of  our  expenditure,  to  be 
considerable  and  to  be  efleotual,  must  be  extended  over 
snccesBive  Sessions  of  Parliament.  It  will  be  necosaary  that 
the  Administration  should  entitle  itself  to  the  support  of  the 
country,  that  it  should  from  Session  to  Session  exercise  a 
rigid  economy,  that  it  should  sensibly  lessen  what  I  call 
our  gross  and  scandalous  expenditure,  and  lessen  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  the  oppressive  and  intolerable  taxation  which 
now  presses  upon  the  English  people.  Since  that  unfortunate 
event,  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  the  cost  of  the  military 
organisation  in  this  eountry  has  increased,  as  you  know, 
enormously.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  people  have  come  to 
the  opinion  that  our  ancient  policy  of  interfering  with  the 
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di spates  and  confusion  on  tlie  Continent  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  Even  the  late  Prime  Minister  Jn  his  speeches, 
when  be  wished  to  tell  the  people  how  good  a  Government 
his  was,  laid  special  stress  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Stanley,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Stanley  was  not  to 
meddle  and  muddle,  and  not  to  give  advice  where  it  was  not 
.  asked  for,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the  confusion  of  the 
Continent,  but  to  have  regard  solely  to  the  real  dignity 
and  the  true  interests  of  thiB  nation.  Well,  that  is  our 
foreign  policy  to-day.  It  is  that  which  I  have  always 
preached  from  your  platforms.  It  is  that  which  was  defended 
elaborately  by  me  in  a  speech  in  your  own  Town-hall,  on  the 
very  first  occasion  when  I  appeared  before  you  as  your 
representative,  and  at  a  hunquet  to  which  I  was  invited. 
\Vhat  can  be  more  foolish,  what  more  worthy,  not  of  sensible 
men,  hut  of  lunatics,  than  that  when  we  are  abandoning 
a  policy  of  constant  and  incessant,  of  costly  and  sanguinary 
interference,  we  should  still  find  it  necessary  to  add  millions 
and  millions  to  our  military  expenditure,  as  if,  instead  of 
becoming  wiser  in  our  foreign  policy,  we  were  every  year 
becoming  more  foolish  than  our  fathers  have  been?  Rely 
upon  it,  that  so  long  as  Parliament  exacts  from  the  industry 
of  this  people  70,000,0001',  a  year,  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  raise  your  poor  and  gulfering  population  from 
its  present  position.  Tlie  outlay  of  1,000,000/.,  10,000,000/., 
20,000,000/.  a-year  makes  a  ditfcrenco  which  no  man  can 
calculate ;  it  withers  up  the  chances  of  comfort  and  of  hope 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  homes  of  the  poorest  of 
your  people. 

The  other  day,  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  here,  I  spoke 
of  a  free  break  fast- table.  Now,  the  more  I  consider  the 
matter  the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  the  attainment  of  that 
object  is  practicable,  and  that  its  attainment  would  be  felt 
to  be  an  enormous  relief  to  the  great  multitudes  of  your  popu- 
lation, because  out  of  the  10,000,000/.  of  taxation  that  might 
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be  remitted,  three  fourths  at  least  would  find  its  way  iato  the 
bomea  of  the  people ;  and  at  the  eame  time  the  remission 
would  stimulate  our  foreiga  trade  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
stimulating  the  consumption  of  those  articles  which  we  receive 
Irom  abroad.  It  would  give  extended  employment  every- 
where, by  the  diminution  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  from 
which  the  taxation  was  remitted,  and  it  would  give  a  greater 
power  to  consume  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Let  me 
tell  you  this— I  gay  it  as  a  member  of  the  Administration 
which  is  just  formed,  and  I  tell  you  nothing  here  that  is 
a  secret — that  no  Government  is  deserving  of  the  confidence 
and  sappoi't  of  the  people  of  this  country  which  cannot  carry 
on  the  admiiiistratiou  of  the  country  in  a  manner  which  is 
consifitt'ut  with  the  dignity  and  the  security  of  the  nation  for 
a  smaller  sum  than  7o,Ooo,ocxj^.  a  year, 

I  have  explained  to  you  under  what  circumstances  I  have 
become  a  member  of  the  present  Administration.  Although 
I  did  so  with  great  reluctance,  still,  having  taken  the  step 
which  was  urged  upon  me,  I  hope  I  shall  give  such  labour 
and  service  to  office  as  may  be  in  my  power,  and  that 
I  may  be  a  strength,  aud  not  a  weakness,  to  my  eoUeaguea. 
But  even  more  I  hope  that  I  may  be  a  strength,  and  not 
a  weakness,  to  those  great  puhlic  questions  in  which  yon 
and  I  in  past  years  have  taken  so  deep  au  interest.  Let  me 
however  advise  you  that  Parliaments  do  not  march  rapidly 
unless  public  opinion  backs  them;  that  the  power  of  a 
Government  to  do  what  is  good  for  the  nation  is  not  absolute, 
but  that  it  requires  to  be  backed  up  by  the  public  will ;  for.  as 
I  have  told  you  before,  every  Ministry  that  baa  existed  or  will 
exist  in  this  country  finds  itself  immediately  face  to  face  with 
powerful  interests,  which  &re  always  asking  for  more.  The 
military  services,  the  civil  services — all  those  classes  whose  in- 
come is  derived  from  the  Exchequer — ^necessarily  look  for  pro- 
motion and  tbe  concession  of  larger  means.  If  any  oue  of 
the  present  audience  were  placed  in  the  same  circumstances — 
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if  I  were  one  of  those  persons — and  in  a  sense  I  am  tem- 
porarily one  of  them,  I  could  easily,  I  think,  feel  the  necessity, 
certainly  the  inclination,  of  a^ing  for  some  advance  in 
position  or  salary.  And  you  will  find  that  those  services, 
now  so  powerful  and  bo  numerous,  have  their  own  newsjiapcrs, 
under  various  names,  which  are  supported  by  them,  and  which 
advocate  theii'  interests,  and  what  they  deem  to  be  their  rights. 
These  rights  however-^if  I  do  not  take  a  distorted  view  of 
them — are  not  consistent  with  those  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
kingdom  at  large.  The  Government,  therefore,  requires  all 
the  patience,  and  sympathy,  and  support  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  can  give  them  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  ex- 
penditure and  to  lessen  and  equalise  taxation. 

I  was  told  last  night,  or  the  n^ht  before,  that  I  was 
expected  to  aay  a  great  many  things  about  what  was  going 
to  be  donp.  If  it  were  proper  to  say  them,  I  should  Iw 
unable  to  sny  them,  because,  as  you  know,  the  Administration 
Itas  only  just  been  formed,  and  its  members  have  only  once 
met.  There  has  been  as  yet  no  time  to  discuss  and  determine 
any  of  those  questions  which  must  necessarily  claim  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament.  My  own 
view  of  the  future  is  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ministry 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  to  settle  finally,  if 
possible,  the  great  question  which  was  referred  to  the  people  at 
the  late  general  election,  and  not  to  encumber  it  with  work 
which  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  it.  I  propose 
to  myself  to  ask  my  constituents,  to  ask  the  public,  and  to  ask 
the  whole  Liberal  party  at  the  end  of  each  Session,  to  form 
their  opinions  of  the  course  the  Government  shall  have  taken, 
of  the  efibrt-s  it  has  made  to  do  wisely  and  well,  by  the 
general  result  of  the  legislation  during  the  session.  The  future 
will  tell  its  own  tale ;  and  this  GoTcrnment,  like  all  preceding 
Governments,  must  be  judged  not  by  what  it  says,  or  by  what 
it  believes,  but  by  what  it  attempts  to  do,  and  by  what  it 
succeeds  in  accomplishing. 
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For  myself,  I  have  accepted  what  I  know  to  be  a  position 
of  difficulty,  if  not,  indeed,  of  peril.  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
pushed  into  it  by  circuojstuacea  which  I  could  not  withstand, 
and  by  the  opinion,  expressed  in  various  ways,  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Liberal  party  with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  act.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  have  the  right  to  claim  some- 
thing from  the  sympathy  and  somethmg  from  the  leniency  of 
my  friends,  I  have  not  aspired  at  any  time  of  my  life  to  the 
rank  of  a  Privy  Councillor  nor  to  the  dignity  of  a.  Cabinet 
office,  I  should  have  preferred  much  to  have  remained  in 
that  common  rank  of  eimple  citizenship  in  which  heretofore 
I  have  lived.  There  is  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
has  oflen  struck  me  as  being  one  of  great  beauty.  Many 
of  you  will  recollect  that  tlie  prophet,  in  journeying  to  and 
fro,  was  very  hospitably  entertained  by  what  is  termed  in 
the  Bible  a  Shunammite  woman.  In  return  for  her  hospitality 
he  wished  to  make  her  some  amends,  and  he  called  her  to 
him  and  asked  her  what  there  was  that  he  should  do  for  her, 
'Shall  I  speak  for  thee  to  the  king,'  he  said,  'or  to  the 
captain  of  the  host?'  Now  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  the  Shunammite  woman  returned  a  natural  answer.  She 
replied,  in  declining  the  prophet's  offer, '  I  dwell  among  mine 
own  people.'  When  the  question  was  put  to  me  whether 
I  would  step  into  the  position  in  which  I  now  find  myself, 
the  answer  from  my  heart  was  the  same — I  wish  to  dwell  among 
mine  own  people.  Happily,  the  time  may  have  come — ■ 
1  trust  it  has  come — when  in  this  country  an  honest  man 
may  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  feel  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  dissociate  himself  from 
his  own  people.  Some  partial  friends  of  mine  have  said  that 
I  have  earned  all  this  by  nay  long  services  in  the  popular 
cause.  They  know  not  what  they  say.  They  would  add 
labour  to  labour,  and  would  compensate  a  life  of  service  by 
a  redoubled  responsibility.  I  am  sensible  of  the  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  me  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.     It  is  my 
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duty  faithfully  to  perform  that  which  belongs  to  such  a 
position;  but  I  have  not  less  faithfully  to  act  as  becomes 
an  honest  representative  of  the  people.  I  shall  make 
the  attempt.  There  are  many  who  believe  the  attempt 
must  fail.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  fail.  I  will  do  all 
that  I  can  to  make  it  succeed.  And  if  I  should  find 
that  the  two  offices  of  which  I  am  speaking  are  incon- 
sistent or  discordant,  I  hope  at  least  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
discover  which  of  them  it  is  right  for  me  to  surrender. 

I  have  done.  I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  intended.  The 
position  is  one  which  is  new  to  me  and  new  to  you,  too, 
and  it  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and  dangers.  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  cordial  reception  which  you  have  given 
me  to-day.  You  have,  by  the  unanimity  of  your  voice,  given 
your  sanction  to  the  step  which  I  have  been  induced  to  take. 
I  accept  my  new  position  with  this  feeling,  that  the  more 
cordial  has  been  that  sanction,  the  more  generous  is  your 
approval  of  my  action,  the  more  am  I  called  upon,  by  all 
the  high  motives  which  can  actuate  a  public  man^  to  do 
my  honest  duty,  not  only  to  those  with  whom  I  am  associated 
in  office,  but  to  you,  my  constituents,  who,  at  this  moment, 
truly  represent  the  great  Liberal  party  throughout  the 
kingdom. 
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cool,  and  for  the  wisest  to  reilect ;  and  the  first  night  after, 
or  the  night  but  one  after  that,  instead  of  this  violent  paesioa 
and  violent  opposition  to  the  measure  of  the  Government, 
the  Bill,  after  mutual  compliments  and  mutual  congratulations, 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  The  Peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  that  night  taught  some  people  a  lesson  by 
showing  what  they  themselves  had  learnt.  But  what  was 
the  lesson?  That  no  institution,  however  ancient,  however 
dignified,  however  grand  in  its  historical  character,  can  be 
safe  in  this  country  if  it  permanently  sets  itself  against  the 
convictions  and  the  voice  of  a  united  people.  A  great  deal 
of  wisdom  was  shown  by  the  House  of  Peers.  You  must 
consider  that  they  are  not  placed  as  we  are  ia  regard  to 
questions  of  this  nature.  You  must  consider  all  which  they 
have  been  taught,  and  all  which  they  have  honestly  believed, 
and  all  which  they  have  feared  ;  for  under  those  eircumstancea 
the  friends  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  have  something  to 
congratulate  them  upon.  But  there  are  people  who  say  this 
great  Bill  was  a  failure,  and  that  it  has  i-eally  done  nothing. 
The  fact  is  that  it  has  done  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to 
do.  It  has  put  all  the  Churches  in  Ireland  on  the  same 
footing  before  the  law.  There  is  no  longer  a  Catholic 
grievance  in  Ireland.  There  may  be  Irish  grievances,  but 
there  is  uo  Catholic  grievance.  The  Catholics  stand  now 
before  the  law  on  this  subject — and  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  on  every  other  subject  exaclly 
where  the  Protestants  stand.  We  therefore  have  swept  away, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  everything  that  can  fairly  be  alleged  to 
be  a  Catholic  grievance. 

But  there  naay  be,  there  seems  to  be,  a  general  opinion  that 
there  is  another  Irish  grievance;  not  a  religious  grievance, 
but  one  which  affects  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  There 
rises  a  cry  from  the  whole  of  Ireland  that  the  Government 
and  the  Parliament  should  do  something  to  place  the  social 
condition   of  Ireland   in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than  has 
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hitherto  been  seen.  The  land  question  is  a  very  awkward 
one,  Bnt  it  is  not  an  impossible  problem.  I  have  often 
travelled  along  a.  road  and  seen  a  hill  a  mile  off  that  looked 
very  steep,  and  I  wished  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  it,  but  on 
coming  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  slope  has  been  found  to  be 
very  gradual,  and  I  have  got  over  it  without  the  difficulty 
which  I  bad  anticipated.  The  Irish  land  question  is  not 
indeed  of  so  easy  a  kind.  I  have  thought  it  a  difficult  ques- 
tion for  twenty  years.  During  all  that  time  I  have  had  it 
before  me,  and  have  considered  it,  and  I  am,  I  will  say,  if 
you  like,  modest  enough  to  confess  that  every  time  that 
I  get  nearer  the  hill,  and  endeavour  to  discover  how  it  is  to 
be  croBsedj  it  appears  to  rae  steeper  and  more  difficult  than  it 
ever  did  before.  If  they  may  be  stated  in  a  few  sentences, 
what  are  the  circumstaQces  of  Ireland?  The  land  of  that 
island  is  in  the  hands,  as  you  know,  of  very  few  proprietors. 
I  suppose  half  the  actual  population  of  Ireland  are  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  they  are  not  only  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  are  what  are  called  tenants  at  will. 
The  owners  for  generations  past,  by  their  own  admission, 
with  rare  exceptions,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  have 
done  nothing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  have 
let  the  land  at  an  auction  rent,  and  twice  a-year  they  have 
received  the  rent.  This  has  been  the  ehief  part  of  the  duty 
which  the  landowners  of  Ireland  have  performed  to  their  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenants  have  done  very  little  compared 
with  what  might  have  been  done  ;  but  quite  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  from  people  who  had  no  security  for  any- 
thing they  might  do.  Thus  the  industry,  the  fortunes,  the 
home,  the  very  life  of  the  cultivating  population  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  of  the  agent  who 
had  the  management  of  his  propertj'. 

But  there  is  something  else.  The  owners  are  not  of  the 
same  nation  as  the  occupiers,  I  tbink  that  Mr.  Huxley,  who 
is  a  great  authority,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  dispote  what  he 
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sajB,  denies  altogether  t!iat  there  is  any  difference  of  race 
between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  England, 
I  hope  that  \a  true.  I  have  always  heen  of  opinion  that,  if 
there  were  a  difference  of  race  between  them,  the  diflerenee  of 
their  condition  arises  a  thousand  times  more  from  a  difference 
of  treatment,  a  difference  in  their  possession  of  political  and 
legal  rights,  than  from  difference  of  race.  But  the  occupiers 
and  owners  generally  differ  very  much  in  religion,  and  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Protestant  landowner  and  a  Catholic 
tenant  or  a  Protestant  tenant  and  a  Catholic  landowner  might 
not  bo  the  best  of  friends,  yet  when  there  has  been  an  incessant 
war  in  Ireland  for  two  hundred  years  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  something  has 
been  done  to  poison  the  relations  between  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  the  soil.  Then  this  proprietary  right  in  Ireland 
had  its  origin  mainly  in  confiscation  ;  and  as  it  was  created,  so 
it  was  only  justified  by  conquest.  And  as  if  the  original 
evil  was  not  sufficient,  there  was  added  to  it  a  hundred  years 
of  the  most  odious  cruelty  and  persecution  under  the  operation 
of  the  penal  laws.  The  original  grievance  has  been  made 
ten  times  more  bitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by 
the  folly  of  the  proprietary  class,  working  as  they  did  through 
a  corrupt  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  also  through  the  govern- 
ing power  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Ireland,  as  I  dare  say  most  of  you  know,  agriculture  is 
not  only  the  great  industry,  but,  with  some  exceptions  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  it  is  almost  the  only  industry  of  the 
conntry.  There  has  been  consequently  in  the  struggle  for 
life  and  the  means  of  living,  such  an  excessive  competition 
for  the  occupation  of  land  ae  has  placed  the  occupier  at  the 
mercy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  Thus  Ireland  has  parsed 
through  a  long  experience  of  wrong,  of  hatred,  and  of 
suspicion,  even  in  some  parts  of  civil  war  and  that  of  the 
bitterest  character,  till  at  last  Parliament  is  called  on,  not 
merely  to  give   right   and  jnstico   to  the   tenants,   bnt   to 
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save  the  interests  and  protect  the  property  of  the  proprie- 
tors. I  do  not  know  myself  whether,  if  I  were  an  Irish- 
man, I  should  be  more  anxious  for  le^slation  as  a  tenant 
than  I  should  for  legislation  as  a  landlord.  But  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  absolutely  neecsonry  for  the  good  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  we  should,  if  possible,  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  discord  in  Ireland,  and  take  away  from  us  the  disgrace 
of  maintaining  order  by  an  armed  force  of  ]>o!ice  and  military, 
seldom  I  beHeve  falling  lower  than  30,000  men.  I  consider 
this  Irish  land  question  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
that  ever  has  been  considered  by  sn  Administration  or  sub- 
mitted to  a  Parhament.  My  views  upon  it  have  been  ex- 
plained in  this  hall  in  past  times,  and  it  will  not  he  necessary, 
nor  would  it  be  right  for  me  to  go  into  details  about  the 
matter,  when  probably  before  the  end  of  next  month  what- 
ever propositions  the  Government  will  submit  to  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  fully  explained  to  all  the  people  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  But  if  I  might  say  a  word  to  people  who 
are  apt  to  criticise  very  much  evetything  which  a  Government 
does,  I  do  not  ask  them  to  approve  beforehand,  but  I  ask 
them  merely  to  give  to  the  propositions,  whatsoever  they  may 
be,  that  conscientious  consideration  which,  I  believe,  these 
propositions  have  received  and  will  receive  from  the  members 
of  the  Government.  This  is  not  a  question  for  party,  I  have 
no  objection  to  party  contests  when  the  time  is  fitting  for 
them,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  a  party  fight 
would  be  an  unpatriotic  fight.  It  is  not  a  question  for  class 
and  party  conflict — it  is  one  for  conscientious  patriotism, 
a  question  which  every  man  should  consider,  because  the 
prosperity,  the  peace,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire  depend 
npoD  its  wise  solution. 

I  have  often  spoken  here  and  elsewhere  npon  the  state 
of  Ireland.  I  have  blamed  the  lenders  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  what  they  have  done  or  left  undone 
for   Ireland.     Three  or  four  years  ago,    when   the    Hnhens 
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Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  I  blamed  Mr,  Gladstone,  then 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
RusEell — I  blamfd  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  leading  the  Op- 
position— because  they  did  not  in  some  way  or  other  brin^ 
before  the  House  propositions  which  should  settle  what  is 
understood  to  be  the  Irish  question.  But  I  knew  that  it 
could  not  be  dealt  with  fairly  by  an  unreformed  Parliament. 
I  laboured,  as  you  know,  much  for  Reform,  for  I  bad  great 
faith  in  a  wider  franchise  and  a  free  representation.  The 
Irish  difficulty  was  to  me  of  so  complicated  and  gigpantic 
a  character  that  I  felt  sure  that  it  could  never  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  past.  It  seemed  to  demand  the 
will,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  power  which  dwell  only 
in  a  nation.  And  now,  wlien  to  a  large  extent  the  natioa 
is  called  into  council,  when  every  householder  in  every  borougb 
has  a  vote  for  a  representative  in  Parliament,  I  feel — it  may 
be  that  I  am  over-sanguine — that  great  results  are  sure  to 
follow  from  the  legiBlature.  The  Imperial  Parliament  can 
do  juat  as  much,  by  way  of  legislation  for  Ireland,  with  ita 
hundred  Irish  members,  as  an  independent  Irish  monarchy 
or  an  Irish  republic  could  do,  or  as  could  be  done  for  Ireland 
if  Ireland  were  one  of  the  States  in  the  great  Confederation 
of  the  West.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  has  done  so  or  that 
it  will  do  so,  but  I  say  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
a  hundred  honest  representatives  for  Ireland  on  ita  benches, 
can  do  all  that  is  wanted.  What  has  been  done  already  ? 
In  conjunction  with  her  representatives  we  have  already 
given  to  Ireland  free  churches  and  free  schools,  and  I  hope 
before  long  that  we  shall  give  them  free  land  and  a  free  vote. 
Ireland,  as  you  wel  I  know,  is  not  the  most  wealthy  island  in  the 
world,  but  we  can  buy  from  hor  all  she  wishes  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  nation  can  give,  and  we  can  sell 
to  her  all  she  wishes  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
nation.  We  may  fail,  but  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  fail. 
Good  and  honest  cftbrts  generally  sncceed.    We  propose,  then. 
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a  new  conquest  of  Ireland  witliont  confiscation  and  without 
blood — with  only  the  holy  weapon  of  a  frank  and  a  generous 
jaatice,  which  is  everywhere  potent  to  bring  together  nations 
which  have  been  alienated  by  oppression  or  by  neglect. 
From  auch  a  new  policy  we  hope  for  great  changes  in  Ireland. 
We  do  not  expect  that  Ireland  is  to  be  made  a  paradise,  but 
that  it  will  be  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  It  may  seem 
like  the  language  of  exaggeration,  when  I  quote  the  lines 
Pope  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poema  in  our  lan- 
guage:— 

'Then  crime  flh&U  ceaap,  and  ancient  frand  shall  fail, 
Rxtuming  Juitice  lift  aloft  ber  oealej 
Peace  o'er  the  realm  lier  olive  wand  extend. 
And  whiU-robed.  Inuoccucc  from  beavcn  deacond.' 

This  may  appear  like  the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  if 
we  are  able  to  suppress  conspiracy,  if  we  can  banish  agrarian 
crime,  if  we  can  unbar  the  prison  doors,  if  we  can  reduce  all 
escese  of  military  force,  if  we  can  make  Ireland  as  tranquil  as 
England  and  Scotland  now  are — then,  at  least,  I  think  we 
may  have  done  something  to  justify  the  wisdom  and  the 
statesmanship  of  our  time. 

But  there  are  still  some  other  topics,  on  two  of  which 
I  will  touch  as  briefly  as  I  can.  One  is  that  upon  which 
Birmingham  has  very  recently  taken  its  right  position 
and  done  itself  so  much  honour— I  mean  public  education, 
I  am  sure  there  must  be  many  here  who  will  remember  one 
of  the  arguments  or  predictions  that  I  made  use  of  years  ago 
in  advocating  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise.  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again,  hundreds  of  times  in  private  and  many 
times  in  public,  that  I  thought  three  yeard  would  not  elapse 
between  the  election  of  a  household  suffrage  Parliament  and 
a  system  of  national  education.  My  particular  views  upon 
this  subject  were  stated  at  length  in  a  meeting  which  I 
addressed  just  before  the  general  electioiL  At  present  the 
most  gratifying  prospect  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
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tendency  towards  some  arrangement  which  no  party  will 
consider  unsatisfactory.  We  are  agreed  upon  this — whether 
speakers  or  writers  belong  to  one  section  or  the  other — ^that 
there  must  be  some  means  of  instruction  offered  to  all  the 
children  of  the  people.  Thus  far  we  are  unanimous.  We  are 
not  unanimous  upon  the  manner^  but  the  discussion  which  is 
going  on  is  producing  that  kind  of  unanimity  out  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  propose  and  carry  this  reform.  Whether  the 
school  shall  be  free  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  compulsion, 
and  if  so,  whether  it  shall  be  of  this  kind  or  of  that,  are 
particulars  which  are  being  sifted  by  the  discussions  which 
are  being  carried  on, — and  there  is  nobody  learns  more  from 
public  discussion  than  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. We  have  seen  all  Governments  learn  a  great  many 
things,  and  I  hope  that  I^  who  have  been  so  long  a  teacher, 
may  have  the  privilege  of  learning  from  my  countrymen. 

One  thing  gratifies  me  exceedingly.  I  think  that  the  reli- 
gions difficulty  is  diminishing  in  magnitude.  Nobody  proposes 
that  we  shall  insist  upon  teaching  everybody  the  articles  or 
dogmas  or  creeds  or  the  peculiarities  of  any  particular  sect  or 
Church.  When  I  consider  that  as  regards  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  middle  class  who  go  to  day  schools  no  thought  is  ever 
taken  whether  they  are  to  be  taught  religion  in  their  schools^ 
I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  extraordinary  anxiety 
which  is  felt  that  the  working  people  alone  should  have 
their  children  taught  religion  in  a  day  school.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  one  day  in  seven  is  felt  to  be  sufficient 
for  such  a  &mily  duty,  and  that  the  minister  and  the  religious 
associations  of  every  place  of  worship  are  a  sufficient  organi- 
sation for  teaching  religion  in  the  sense  which  is  meant  by 
those  who  say  that  education  is  of  no  value  unless  it  be 
taught  alongside  of  distinct  religious  instruction.  Every 
child  in  every  school  may  be  taught  these  parts  of  religion — 
the  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fear  of  offending  Him ;    and  I  think  that  every  right- 
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minded  teacher  in  every  school  in  England  will  undertake, 
BO  fer  as  is  in  his  power,  to  t«ach  so  much  to  all  the  children 
under  his  care.  ITie  fact  is,  the  denominational  system  was 
one  of  those  arrangements  whicli  are  made  because  something 
must  nteossarily  be  done,  and  no  other  course  seemed  possible. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  under  the  denominational  system 
nearly  all  the  Government  money  necessarily  goes  to  the 
Established  Church,  because  the  Nonconformiat  Cburclies  are 
are  not  one  Church,  but  several  Churchps,  and  they  are  not 
united,  and  probably  never  caa  unite  to  form  a  great  body 
for  educational  purposes.  Therefore,  if  you  give  1,000,000^. 
from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  education,  the  great  bulk 
of  it  necessarily  goes  to  that  one-half  of  the  population  which 
is  powerful  and  united,  while  the  other  half,  which  though 
jiowerful  is  not  united,  will  get  almost  nothing.  But  there  ia 
another  difficulty  which  those  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  the 
denominational  system  appear  to  me  to  overlook.  One-third 
of  the  people  do  not  belong  to  ajiy  denomination  whatever. 

I  am  persuaded  that  as  this  topic  is  more  fully  discussed, 
there  will  come  up  a  demand  for  national  education  from 
all  the  people.  There  is  nobody  more  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  than  the  working  man.  How  much 
of  the  grief  of  the  later  years  of  such  men  has  arisen  from  the 
ignorance  and  misconduct  of  tbeir  children  ?  Then  as  this 
cry  comes  up  from  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the  more 
educated  and  wealthy  classes  and  to  Parliament,  the  religious 
question  will  gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  offer  to  all  the  children  of  the  country  a  sound 
elementary  education,  which  will  enable  them  to  entertain 
a  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  will  open  up  to  them  a  much 
better  prospect  in  life  than  they  can  possibly  have  without 
such  an  education.  We  who  have  pressed  this  matter  for 
many  years,  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dixon)  for  example,  who 
has  taken  so  promiucnt  a  part  in  it,  may  not  see  the  results 
of  the  change  which  is  impending.  The  revolution  which 
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see  it  from  some  points  of  tbe  shores  of  England.  It  con- 
fains  a  very  industrious  and  a  very  ingenious  people.  Our 
trade  with  France  during  tlie  last  ten  years,  from  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  in  i860,  has  more  than  doubled.  It  haa 
increased  more  in  these  ten  years  than  it  did  in  the  hundred 
years  before.  Now  what  docs  this  mean?  It  means  that 
a  good  many  people  in  England  have  sold  a  great  many 
things  to  the  people  of  France,  and  that  the  people  of  France 
have  bought  a  great  many  things  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  if  you  find  a  man  in  England  that  has  sold 
something  to  France  and  bought  something  that  he  wanted 
from  France,  he  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that 
the  treaty  has  been  a  very  good  thing  indeed.  If  that  be  so, 
and  if  this  buying  and  selling  extends  to  many  millions,  no 
one  can  say,  '  I  have  not  the  right  to  buy,  and  you  have  not 
the  right  to  sell.'  But  if  any  person  should  say, '  You  shall 
buy  from  me,  and  not  from  that  Frenchman,'  does  he  not, 
if  he  insists  that  you  shall  not  buy,  also  insist  that  you 
shall  not  sell?  What  is  it  that  you  in  Birmingham  live 
upon  ?  You  do  not  live  upon  metals ;  you  work  on  metals, 
on  all  kinds  of  metals,  with  an  industry  and  skill  hardly 
equalled  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  but  what  do  you  do  when 
you  have  done  your  work  on  metale  ?  You  sell  the  produce 
of  your  labour  and  buy  something  which  you  can  wear  or 
eat.  Why  should  you  not  sell  what  you  make  to  the  French- 
man ?  He,  perhaps,  wants  something  which  nobody  else 
wants;  he  will  perhaps  give  you  more  than  any  one  else 
will  to  get  it.  Why  should  any  one  stand  between  the 
skilled  British  artisan  and  other  persons  and  say,  '  You  may 
work  but  shall  not  deal  with  &,  customer  a  few  miles  away'? 
The  reciprocity  man  says,  '  You  may  deal  with  the  French- 
man, only  he  must  deal  with  you,'  Unfortunately  we  have 
only  the  making  of  our  own  tariffs.  We  cannot  change  others 
except  by  negotiations  like  that  of  i860.  Having  got  France 
to  make  a  large  step  In  the  progress  of  Free  Trade,  the  people 
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\^k^  hf^ifA  4Mia4  4uI/um'  ih^  IffMiMAiKOMX  \jeK»ixBe  he  has  boI  done 
^  /^^</W/  m  ^*^  ^VA.'  4^/fMff  mui  my  ^^  iikaU  not  deal  with  kim 
//;//^/w  h^  ^}H  #^^/|j^/  (i^r***i  'IViMb  priociples  to  the  full  extent 
<//  w|/^//|/  w^  l^^v«  ii^rrj«4  t)ii*m  out  in  thb  coimtiy.  What 
*^/^/fM  th^  th^  Ui  Mm*  I'm1(4«I  HUU**  wben  th«y  lery  adutyon 
^//H  U'dtih  ^MkIi  )«  M*  litHut  (lii'tMi  timM  m  heavy  as  that  wiikh 
|'OMM'»'  ll^VlMM  M|<MH  MnJ*  TU»  llrm  with  which  I  am  oonneeted 
HfiHilH  hhhiIh  I'M  Auumi»H  yi\\M\  jmy  a  duty  of  Mventy-five  per 
111(1  |i*VH»!r  «HHf  \uMih  ^r  iiMi»h  itiwhIii  leaving:  Liverpool  pays 
till  MMhiMH  H^  Nv^W  \^^i  «HW^Utji'-llv0  pounds  before  it  can  go 
llldi  llui  \^t.V  ••^^  l*^  •^v^M-  Tlu^  AwwIiHin  people  will  put  all 
\\\\\\  ilwM  lU  ^^V*  b-  IVv  HiHi  tftvJwtf  through  the  process 
!'l  Hi'lUi\MM\\  ^w\\  w*  >\^  Wi^wt  thr^ui^h  thirty  years  ago. 
^\\{\  I'  \\  \'M^<\i*vv^  ^v^  YK<{  ^  k^i  w|Hxw  Amt>rican  cotton  and 
4ll''U''«iU  »»'AU  lswv^*\^  VW  Avumno^*  put  *  hi>avy  tax  upon 
«MM  ^''Mliiir  \Vk.v,  lUvv  tUiutf  W  iw\^*t*\m».  It  is  only  to 
\mi^  ym^  \^\\\  vt^wl»k  W  uuUkv  ^  tw^^  whk^\  you  carry  on 
(mpIm  «o\U^v  \UiUovilUvvji  ii  Umk^  VithK^  «Ka)l  W  absolutely 
hM^M.  ..lilt*  i  \\\ll  UvU  >\^u  iOik  iiiMMK'W  iibout  Biriningham. 
'[\\\\\  111  H  luu\  s^i  iuuuub^v^tm>Mii  \u  IKW  tv^wn  who  make 
ViMiHuu  kuwU  \ii  u^4v^Uiuv4\v-  I  Kh^^^hnu  Io  kiK^w  that  before 
(Im>  lM'i^l^,\  U\sw  nvvKt  ^lu^v^^  Uv4hi>^f  W  t^iMM^  Sinee  the 
\\s^\\ .  {\\  {\\^  W\^  .\v^v*  ^W>'  >M^vv  *sJ\l  Uk^  W*  iKau  ?o.ooo/. 
\\^n[\\  u('  u\Hv4uwv^'>\  ^W  ^w♦k^Ww  k4'  whieh  I  do  uot  know, 
Ui»<Uwl*  I  \k\^\^\\  \\\\''  ^<^W\%\  ftii^U.  They  have  sevwty  men 
k\\  (^MuV  v^v^yMtf^H^  V^^^y  Wt^  and  have  had  for  years  past, 
(M^Mlu^HMg  mVivvJv**  whioh  are  exported  ^tirely  to  Prance.  If 
ytM<  lu^v^t  {\\^  U\^\y  abolished^  what  becomes  of  the  trade? 
s\\\i^\  \m^\m\^»i  \^t  the  seventy  men?  what  becomes  of  the 
IhlM  t  Thi^Hi  MIH)  )H>ople  who  come  down  from  Warwickshire 
IM(((  I^MMMiUitv  who  say  that  these  seventy  men  in  Birming- 
liiMM  himI  there  may  be,  for  anything  I  know,  700  or  7,ocx), 
hiMUMg  Mt  mH  the  firms  in  Birmingham — should  have  their 
(imlii  Htn|)|iiHl ;  that  thoir  skill  shall  be  of  no  value  ;  that  they 
Mlmll  (iiru  ihoir  iiulustry  to  soma  other  calling,  which  is,  perhaps, 
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already  abundantly  supplied  with  labour,  and  that  thu  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  capital  shall  be  directed  into  a  diiferent 
channel,  where  there  i%  perhaps  plenty  already  cmplovcd. 
No  doubt  the  French  duties  are  higher  than  ours,  but  look 
what  happened  before  the  French  treaty  took  effect.  For 
twenty  years  before  that  we  were  gradually  reducing  our 
dntiea.  We  did  not  aek  anybody  to  negotiate  ;  we  thought 
they  would  follow  our  example.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they 
were  not  wise  enough  to  do  so.  But  what  has  happened 
since  i  86q — since  that  treaty  was  negotiated  ?  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  that  has  not  reformed  its 
tariff  in  some  manner  or  other  and  made  some  approaches — 
in  some  cases  amall,  in  others  greater — towards  Free  Trade, 
either  in  its  tariff  or  its  navigation  laws.  The  result 
therefore  of  the  treaty  has  beeu  of  great  importance  all  over 
Europe,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  England  and 
France.  If  ever  you  meet  a  gentleman  who  talks  to  you 
about  reciprocity,  aek  him  what  he  wants  to  put  duties  upon, 
because  that  is  the  question.  Does  he  want  to  tax  your 
bread,  or  yonr  cotton,  or  your  wool  ?  What  ie  it  he  wants 
to  tax?  He  cannot  give  anybody  what  he  calls  reciprocity 
without  taxing  somebody  else ;  and  when  there  are  two  per- 
sons to  be  thought  of,  I  think  at  least  we  should  have  as 
much  regard  to  the  person  who  is  going  to  be  taxed  as  the 
person  who  is  going  to  profit  by  the  taxation. 

But  you  know  perfectly  well  that  when  my  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Cobden  negotiat«d  tiiat  treaty  he  had  more  than 
one  object  in  view.  He  not  only  wanted  to  create  a  greater 
demand  for  the  industry  of  his  countrj'men  and  \a  extend 
our  manufactures  and  our  commerce,  but  he  wanted  also  to 
make  provision  for  future  peace  between  the  great  nations  of 
France  and  England.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  great  assembly, 
or  in  England,  who  will  deny  this — that  from  i860  to  1870, 
the  ten  years  during  which  this  treaty  lias  been  in  force, 
there  has  grown  up  between  France  and  England  a  sentiment 
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of  friendsliip^  a  disposition  to  peace,  and  an  absence  of  sus- 
picion and  of  angry  feeling,  sucli  as  we  have  never  seen 
before?  The  negotiator  of  that  treaty  was  not  only  the 
friend  of  his  countrymen,  but  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He 
wanted  every  man  to  be  honestly  employed,  to  be  honestly 
paid,  and  to  live  in  comfort  in  his  own  country.  He  wanted, 
further,  in  order  to  carry  out  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his 
life,  to  show  that  which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true,  that 
every  step  you  make  in  the  freedom  of  trade  is  a  step  in 
favour  of  a  universal  bond  of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  give  one  word  of  warning  to  the 
working  men  of  Birmingham  and  to  working  men  every- 
where ?  You  will  admit,  although  there  are  questions,  I  have 
no  doubt,  on  which  you  and  I  may  differ  very  much,  that  I 
have  never  been  afraid  to  give  you  your  fiill  share  of  political 
power,  and  that  I  have  spared  no  exertion  for  many  years  to 
bring  about  that  great  change  in  your  political  condition 
under  which  happily  you  are  now  living.  I  say,  beware  of 
men  who  attempt  to  deceive  you.  If  you  will  look  back,  such 
of  you  as  can  to  your  memories,  others  who  cannot  to  books 
and  conversation,  over  the  events  of  the  last  forty  years,  you 
will  find  that  there  have  always  been  some  men  in  the  country 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who  ought  to  have 
done  better,  but  who  have  been  ready  to  trail  a  red  herring 
acfoss  the  path  of  the  working  men  of  England.  There  are 
certain  things  which  Parliament  and  a  Oovemment  can  do  for 
a  people,  and  there  are  other  things  which  no  Oovemment 
that  ever  existed,  or  will  exist,  can  do.  You  have  now  got 
votes.  Votes  are  power.  I  hope,  judging  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  last  Session,  and  judging  from 
the  temper  of  Parliament,  that  before  there  is  a  general 
election,  not  only  you,  but  every  voter  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  have  the  shelter  of  the  Ballot.  You 
will  have  it ;  whether  it  be  this  Session  or  next  Session  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  tell. 
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Mr.  Hodford  said,  if  the  Government  had  any  leisure  on 
their  hands  they  could  do  two  or  three  other  things.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  easy  to  drive  six  omnibuses  abreast 
through  Temple  Bar.  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  tell  whether 
during  thia  Session  there  will  be  passed,  or  even  offered  to 
Parliament,  a  measure  of  education  such  as  you  or  \,  or  any  of 
us,  would  hope  for.  But  that  it  will  come  soon  is  certain  and 
inevitable.  That  is  worth  your  keeping  your  eyes  upon. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  diminished  national  expenditure. 
You  know  that  last  year  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  of 
expenditure.  We  believe  and  hope  that  there  may  l>e  a 
reduction  this  year,  and  if  you  only  keep  your  attention  up, 
and  tell  your  members,  and  Parliament,  and  the  Government 
what  you  think  upon  it,  it  is  quite  within  the  hounds  of 
probability  that  you  may  have  a  gradual  reduction  for  several 
years.  Government  cannot  strike  off  millions  in  a  year,  he- 
cause  you  know  that  however  waKtcfu!  may  have  been  the 
past  proteedingB  of  past  Govem-ments,  it  would  create  great 
inconvenience  and  great  suffering  in  many  quarters  if  any 
sudden  change  of  such  a  kind  took  place.  But  you  may  rely, 
I  believe,  on  the  honesty  of  the  Government  in  this  matter. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  Government,  however  honest 
and  however  well-disposed,  is  most  capable  of  doing  what  is 
right  when  it  has  the  full  support  of  public  opinion. 

A  friend  near  me  speaks  of  the  free  breakfast  table.  That 
is  Mr.  Baldwin's  hobby.  I  cannot  compliment  him  upon  it 
because  it  is  mine  also.  The  Malt  Tax  does  not  come  into  the 
breakfast  generally,  but  it  shows  that  my  friend  is  getting  a 
little  nearer  to  me  than  he  was  some  time  ago.  The  free  break- 
fast table  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  thing.  I  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  or  proposing  things  that  are 
impossible.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  taxes  upon  the  articles 
which  come  to  our  breakfast  tables,  we  should  have  a  free 
country  as  far  as  our  porta  and  customs'  duties  go,  with  the 
exception  of  things  which  many  people  think  not  necessary, 
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but  injurious — such  as  beer,  spirits,  wines,  tobacco.  Wliat  u 
iBagnificent  thing  it  would  be  for  every  Englishman  Ju  what- 
ever he  traded  all  the  world  over,  to  say  to  all  the  world, 
*  Send  everything  which  all  mankind  agree  to  be  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  human  race.  Send  them  to  any  port  in 
England,  and  they  will  be  received  there  without  payment  of  a 
farthing  of  duty.'  I  am  speaking  now,  I  may  remind  you,  as 
your  representative.  I  am  not  speaking  in  any  other  capacity. 
I  am  making  no  promises;  I  am  t«lling  ynu  what  I  believe  to 
be  possible,  and  what  the  i>eopie  of  England  will  get  if  they 
will  examine  it,  comprehend  it,  make  up  their  minds  in  ita  , 
favour,  and  let  Parliament  and  the  Government  know  what  ib  J 
is  they  are  thinking  about. 

There  is  another  question  which  working  men  should  bear 
in  mind,  and  to  which  Mr.  Radford  also  alluded — the  question 
of  free  land  in  this  countrj-.  Itis  coming  on  and  is  inevitable. 
Within  ten  years — probably  within  five — it  will  be  the  great 
question  for  disenssion  at  all  political  meetingB,  I  believe 
that  an  alteration  of  the  land  laws  of  England,  such  as  might 
be  made  witbout  lessening  by  sixpence  the  value  of  any  man's 
property,  would  do  much  to  arrest  that  tide  of  paupenKni 
which  is  constantly  flowing  from  the  agricultural  counties 
into  our  great  centres  of  industry.  But  when  I  have  men- 
tioned these  things  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  they  are  not 
all — that  something  more  is  wanted,  although  the  law  will 
not  effect  it,  and  although  its  foundation  lies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  hiw.  It  is  that  which  every  man  should  consider — 
I  have  considered  it  often  and  often  with  great  seriousness  and 
with  much  anxiety  during  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  diecussing  public  questions.  No  Government, 
no  Administration,  no  laws^  no  amount  of  industry  or  com- 
merce,  no  extent  of  freedom  can  give  prosperity  and  solid 
comfort  to  the  homes  of  the  people  unless  there  be  in  those 
homes  economvi  t#mperanoe,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  That 
which  '  aching  is  needful  for  all,  but  it  is  specially 
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needful — most  needful  in  some  respects — ^for  tbose  whose 
possessions  are  the  least  abundant  and  the  least  secure.  If  we 
could  subtract  from  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  suffering, 
the  sickness,  and  the  crime  which  are  now  witnessed  among 
us,  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  suffering,  the  sickness,  and 
the  crime  which  are  caused  by  one  single  but  most  prevalent 
bad  habit  or  vice — the  drinking  needlessly  of  that  which 
destroys  body  and  mind,  and  home  and  family — do  we  not  all 
feel  that  this  country  would  be  so  changed,  and  so  changed  for 
the  better,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  know 
it  again  ?  Let  me  then,  in  conclusion,  say  what  is  upon  my 
heart  to  say,  what  I  know  to  be  true,  what  I  have  felt  every 
hour  of  my  life  when  I  have  been  discussing  anything  which 
affects  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  by  the 
union  of  a  wise  Government  with  a  virtuous  people,  and  not 
otherwise,  that  we  may  hope  to  make  some  steps  towards  that 
blessed  time  when  there  shall  be  no  longer  complaining  in  our 
streets^  when  our  gamers  shall  be  full,  affording  all  manner 
of  store. 
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[Some  of  Mr.  Brighfs  friends  residing  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  resolved 
to  make  him  a  present  which  should  represent  choice  specimens  of  the  hest 
art  in  the  district.  The  works  were  selected  from  the  manufactories  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  and  Messrs.  Copeland.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  at  Rochdale,  and  in  Mr.  Bright's  honse,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  address : — 

'  We  are  delegated  by  yonr  friends  resident  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
to  ask  yonr  acceptance  of  these  examples  of  the  artistic  productions  of  that 
district,  and  of  the  cabinet  in  which  they  are  contained. 

'  No  such  gift  can  adequately  express  the  esteem  and  affection  by  which 
the  givers  are  actuated.  We  nevertheless  hope  that  to  you  in  your  present 
comparative  retirement,  as  well  as  to  your  children,  these  objects  may  not 
unworthily  indicate  the  regard  and  admiration  which  your  public  and  pri- 
vate virtues  have  inspired. 

'  Having  had  the  happiness  of  looking  to  you  with  unqualified  confidence 
as  our  gifted  and  fearless  leader,  our  hearts  beat  high  in  unison  with  yours, 
and  in  devout  pride,  as  we  review  the  peaceful  but  decisive  victories  which 
have  crowned  the  great  struggles  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  life. 

'  Sympathising  with  you  in  the  abhorrence  of  every  form  of  human  bon- 
dage, we  rejoiced  to  find  you  acting  up  to  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  and  aiding  with  your  powerful  advocacy  the  cause 
which,  in  a  kindred  community,  triumphed  in  the  emancipation  of  a  long- 
oppressed  race. 

'With  equal  pleasure  we  trace  in  broadest  lines  your  influence  in  the 
removal  of  those  fetters  which  a  perverse  ingenuity  had  placed  on  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations,  the  overthrow  of  the  numerous 
fallacies  which  have  yielded  to  the  log^c  of  Free  Trade,  the  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws  and  the  imposts  known  as  "  the  taxes  on  knowledge,"  and  the 
repeal  of  those  humiliating  disabilities  so  long  and  so  rigorously  maintained 
as  penalties  on  the  free  exercise  of  religious  convictions. 

'  And  while  we  remember  your  share  in  the  attainment  of  these  results, 
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e  oongratulate  foa  ou  tbe  Irgreluitivc  adoptioa  of  the  theoiiea  jou  havo 
propounded,  in  the  govcmmeiit  of  our  luilian  poeBcgBions,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  houMhold  lutEragp,  uicl  in  tbe  great  remi.-diiil  measui«e  which  have 
been  applied  to  IreUnd. 

'  To  bave  witoeBBed  anch  achievements  even  as  a  passive  spectator  is  no 
■mall  privilege.  To  have  been  bououred  with  a  foremost  position  In  initiat- 
ing, ilnpelliDg,  and  guiiting  each  movement  has  b™u  your  pre-eminent 
distinction. 

'With  such  B  retrospect  wu  thank  God  and  take  courage  j  nor  can  we 
imagine  any  higher  jjratiflcation  which  jon  con  desire  than  to  see  the  fmitian 
of  jour  patriotic  policy  in  the  nneinmpled  prosperity  of  your  countrir,  and 
to  find  tliese  changes  accepted  (and  even — with  amnsing  audacity — some 
share  in  the  merit  of  effecting  them  claimed)  by  those  whose  hostility  had 
to  be  combated  at  uvcry  stage  until  the  final  one  was  reached. 

'  Remembering  bow  little  yoit  have  allowed  yourself  to  bo  influeticMl  by 
any  nmsideration  other  than  tbe  conviction  of  right  and  duty,  we  iiorer- 
theless  troet  you  will  allow  us  \a  tender  these  grateful  actnowledgmeats  of 
the  services  which  you  have  ivndervd  to  lu  and  to  our  fellow-countrymen, 
and  to  assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire  that  you  may  speedily  be  restored  to 
perfect  health,  to  your  place  in  the  Nationkil  Councils,  and  to  the  eiercise  of 
those  powers  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  stability  of  society 
and  the  prosperity  of  tbe  nation.' 

Hr.  Bright  was  at  the  time  alowly  recovering  from  the  serious  illuess  which 
compelled  him  to  resign  tbe  office  of  PreaidBttl  erf  the  Board  of  Ti*ile  in 
Mr.  Qtadstoue's  Cabinet.] 

Tmebe  are  times  probably  in  the  experience  of  men  who  are 
most  accustomed  to  public  speaking-  when  they  fiud  it  difficult 
to  express  what  they  feel.  I  have  known  such  times  before 
to-day.  To-day  is  one  of  those  times.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and  for  this 
beautiful  and  costly  gift — ^too  good  for  the  moderate  size  and 
modest  appointments  of  my  house,  but  such  as  1  must  ever 
value  in  a  very  high  degree.  This  gift  has  a  special  signi- 
ficance to  me,  both  as  to  the  persons  from  whom  it  comes  and 
the  time  when  it  is  made.  I  think  it  is  nearly  thirty  yeara 
since  I  spent  a  day  in  your  district.  I  visited  it  last  in  order 
to  attend  a  free-trade  meeting  with  my  dear  and  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Cobden.  Since  then,  excepting  when  passing 
through  the  district,  generally  at  railway  ajwed,  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  it.  Therefore,  those  who  make  me  this  gift  are 
persons  of  whom  I  bare  had,  until  receatly,  no  knowledge 
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whatever,  and  I  presume  they  know  nothing  of  me  excepting 
in  my  public  character.  I  noay  assumej  therefore,  as  I  aseume 
from  your  kind  address,  that  my  public  course  and  labours 
have  met  generally,  not  probably  in  all  cases,  but  generally, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  those  whom  you  represent. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  deeply  touched  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  circumetances  under  which  and  the  time  at  which 
this  gift  ia  made,  The  id«a  was  not  formed  ^vhen  I  was 
actively  engaged  before  the  public,  either  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  or  a  member  of  an  Administration.  I  had  not 
returned  with  friends  and  associates  from  any  fresh  political 
Buccess,  On  the  contrary,  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  and 
protracted  illness.  It  was  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  I  should  never  again  be  able  to  return  to  public  life.  I 
was  enfeebled  and  prostrate  to  an  extent  known  only  to  my 
own  family.  And  at  that  time  your  kindness  and  friendehip 
were  awakened,  and  you  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  me  this 
honour  and  marking  your  approbation  by  this  gift.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  more  than  on  ordinary  occasions  I  have  reason 
to  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  kindness  you  have  maniFeated 
to  me. 

The  subjects  mentioned  in  your  address  might  tempt  one,  if 
I  were  able  to  make  it,  to  some  review  of  the  transuctions 
we  have  acted  in,  or  have  been  spectators  of,  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Thirty  years  ago — and  young  men  of  this  day 
ore  scarcely  conscious  what  those  times  were — at  that  time  the 
industry  of  this  country  was  strangled  by  a  relentless  and 
cruel  monopoly.  The  population  was  confined  for  its  main 
article  of  food  to  the  acreage  and  growth  of  these  islands ;  and 
at  every  return  of  an  indifferent  or  inferior  harvest,  famine 
walked  abroad  through  all  the  homes  of  the  poorest  portion  of 
the  people.  Now,  I  believe  more  than  one-third  of  the  iropu- 
lation,  more  than  ten  millioas  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  derive  their  entire  supply  of  the  princijMil 
article  of  human  food  from  foreign  countries.     At  the  samu 
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time,  we  find  that  everybody — even  every  man  who  was 
opposed  to  UB — has  been  a  ^iner  by  the  change.  Instead  of 
our  consuming  in  times  of  bad  harvests  ail  the  grain  of  this 
country  at  high  prices,  at  this  moment  in  lands  remote  from 
ours,  and  remote  from  each  other,  wherever  the  sun  shines 
and  wherever  the  showers  fall,  there  are  harvests  ripening,  or 
being  gathered,  shipped,  and  sent  to  this  country  for  the 
supply  and  austentation  of  the  increasing  millions  of  our 
people.  And  that  stmnge  and  cruel  monopoly  was  but  tlie 
centre,  as  it  were,  of  a  host  of  monopolies  scarcely  inferior  to 
it  in  evil.  When  we  regard  the  West  Indies  and  the  supply 
of  sugar,  every  householder  must  know  how  much  more 
abundant,  how  much  better  in  quality,  and  how  much  cheaper 
in  every  way  is  the  supply  of  that  useful  article  through  the 
country. 

Take  another  monopoly  or  restriction — that  upon  ships.  I 
mention  this  speciallj*,  because  I  remember  that  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  your  representative,  the  late  John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
was  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Connraons  of  the  movement  to 
abolish  the  Navigation  Laws.  We  were  told  by  the  ignorant 
simpletons  who  supported  the  then  existing  system  that  the 
English  flag  would  be  extinguished.  I  recollect  walking  up 
Parliament-street,  in  company  with  a  procession  of  sailors,  or 
pretended  sailors,  who  had  been  brought  down  to  present  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  I  a^ked  one  of 
them  what  was  the  matter;  and  he  said  they  were  going  to 
present  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  I  said, 
'  What  harm  will  it  do  you  if  things  are  changed  ? '  and  he 
BBid, '  They  tell  us  we  shall  have  nothing  better  to  cat  than 
black  bread,  the  same  as  the  Norwegians."  That  was  not  a 
more  ignorant  thing  to  say  than  their  leaders  had  said.  No 
doubt  they  had  been  taught  it  by  their  leaders.  What  has 
happened?  Probably  no  interest  in  the  country  is  more 
extended  or  more  prosperous.  We  have  more  numerous 
fleete,  with  krger  ships,  and  costlier  cargoes.     Our  traders, 
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with  familiar  keel,  are  on  every  ocean  and  in  every  sea, 
and  they  visit  every  shore.  The  mercantile  marine  of  this 
country  never  at  any  former  period  occupied  a  position  so 
high,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  countriefl,  as  it 
does  at  the  moment  at  which  we  are  a,Bsembled.  i 

But  onr  attention  has  not  heen  given  solely  to  material 
interests  and  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  body.  You  have 
referred  in  your  address  to  questions  which  bear  upon  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  mind.  No  such  change  was  ever  seen 
in  one  dei^artment  of  public  affairs  as  may  be  seen  with  regard 
to  the  public  press.  In  tli«  by-gone  time  to  which  I  have 
referred  every  piece  of  paper  which  was  called  a  newspaper  had 
a  tax  upon  it  of  loo  per  cent. ;  the  paper-maker  was  also 
compelled  to  pay  another  tax:  of  loo  per  cent. ;  and  there  was 
a  duty  of  is.  6d.  upon  every  advertisement  which  appeared. 
These  taxes  came  down  chiefly  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
They  were  intended  to  strangle,  if  not  to  suppress,  news- 
papera;  and  they  had  that  efleet  to  a  great  extent.  Now,  I 
believe,  the  newspaper  property  of  the  country  is  worth  at 
least  ton  times  as  much,  it  may  be  twenty  times  as  much,  as 
when  those  taxes  were  in  existence.  Every  man  can  have  a 
newspaper  now  for  a  penny  a-day.  Men  see  what  is  going  on 
all  over  the  world,  and  almost,  such  is  the  swiftness  with 
which  news  is  collected,  in  a  moment  of  time.  There  is  going 
on,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  silent  revolution  in  this  country,  by 
the  vast  extension  of  information  through  the  newspaper 
press,  which  is  permeating  gradually  through  all  ranks  of 
society.  Every-  one  who  judges  impartially  must  admit  at 
this  time,  if  we  look  at  the  abi'  the  intelligence,  and  the 
general   morality   with   which  )Utt»  }^   oonducted  and 

written,  that  it  is  superior — b  ^Hl^^k^  ^^^  which 

we  observed,  those  at  least  of  i  ^^^^^^^bflbserve,  in. 

the  condition  of  the  press  tbirt;         ^^^^^^^^^^ 

You  have  referred  to  one  otl:  )f  the 

extension  of  the  I  of 
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3832  and  that  of  186;.  The  Bill  of  1832  was  a  great  Bill ; 
but  Btill  it  left  two  nationfi  among  the  people — a  small 
minority  included,  and  a  large  majority  excluded.  The  Bill  of 
1867,  for  which  we  alt  worked  so  many  years,  destroyed  that 
distinction,  and  made  the  people  one  nation,  having  authority 
in  one  Parliament.  The  result  was  a  great  one,  although  the 
Act  is  still  imperfect,  and  although  no  doubt  before  long  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  the  franchise  in  counties,  and  there 
must  be  a  better  distribution  of  seats.  Still  the  Bill  is  power- 
ful enough  to  reform  itself,  and  to  give  whatever  changes  may 
bereafter  be  found  necessary.  It  was  a  result  so  great  that  it 
immediately  enabled  Parliament  to  do  what  Parliament  bad 
been  totally  incapable  of  doing  in  any  previous  time — to 
establish  in  Ireland  for  ever  complete  religious  equality,  and 
to  bestow  upon  the  vast  body  of  the  Irish  agricultural  peasan- 
try and  tenantry  some  real  security  for  their  property.  No 
doubt  both  measures  will  work  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Ireland,  and  in  the  issue  it  will  be  seen  that  Parliament  never 
did  anything  more  wisely,  or  with  a  more  just  intention,  than 
when  it  passed  these  great  measures  of  recent  sessions.  As  to 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  we  have  seen  within  the 
last  three  days  how  much  progress  has  been  made.  The 
House  of  Lords,  which  seems  to  be  almost  the  last  refuge  of 
political  ignorance  and  passion,  has  conseuted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  vote  by  ballot,  by  which  perfect  security  and  inde- 
pendence shall  be  given  to  every  elector.  They  have  unfor- 
tunately insisted  on  a  reservation,  a  reservation  which  shows 
how  little  they  know  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  must 
infallibly  create  embarrassment,  and  contest,  and  party  strife. 
This  might  have  been  avoided,  for  they  of  all  persons  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  dispensing  with  them. 

There  are  two  questions  which  are  not  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, but  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  sentence  or  two  about. 
Your  address  refers  to  the  question  of  foreign  policy.  The 
most  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  foreign  poli(g'  of  thig 
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cwintry  in  our  time  has  be«ii  the  unhappy  war  with  Russia. 
I  opposed  it,  as  you  know,  and  I  was  obliged  to  oppose  many 
of  those  with  whom  I  generally  agreed  on  other  matters. 
Yet,  lo<.>kiDg  back  for  fifteen  years,  to  that  time,  I  feel  that 
1  was  never  more  justified  lu  any  political  course  which  I 
have  taken  than  I  was  on  that  occasion.  I  thought  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war  were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  that  so  far  as 
they  were  not  indefinite  they  were  altogether  unattainable. 
I  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple ;  but  I  was  absolutely  opposed  to  squandering  the  trea- 
sure and  shedding  the  blood  of  my  countrymen  on  behalf  of 
a  cause  which  nobody  could  comprehend,  as  was  clear,  be- 
cause nobody  was  ever  able  to  explain  it.  Last  year,  only 
last  year,  we  find  the  Government  of  this  country — a  Govern- 
ment, I  will  undertake  to  say,  as  liberal,  and  sagacious,  and 
patriotic,  whatever  may  have  been  their  occasional  errors,  aa 
any  Government  we  ever  had — a  Government  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  Prime  Minister,  and  Earl  Granville,  who  is 
intimately  connected  with  your  district,  is  a  most  important 
member — this  Government  consented,  wisely  and  necessa- 
rily, to  surrender  what  I  believe  was  considered  the  principal 
result  of  the  war  with  Russia — a  surrender  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  necessary,  becanse  that  which  had  been  enforced 
upon  Russia  was  what  no  independent  and  powerful  country 
would  ever  long  submit  to. 

The  other  question  is  one  to  which  you  have  indirectly 
referred,  the  question  of  our  policy  with  regard  to  the  United 
8tat4>B.  It  is  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  in  history  that 
people  like  ourselves — not  the  great  body  of_the  people,  but 
Ciuvcrnmunt,  Parliament,  the  rich  classes,  and  the  most  in- 
ftuontial  memb-  e  press,  or  many  of  them — should  for 

a  moment  hi  ee  with  a  rebelUon  whose  sole  object 

And  purpose  late  for  ever  the  slavery  of  millions 

of  biinuin  b  not  counsel  interference.     I  said 

iVom  the  fir  surreetion  began,  in  a  few  obser- 
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vationB  which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Commons — '  Leave 
it  alone ;  the  United  States  are  powerful  enough  to  over- 
come all  difficulties.  I  believe  they  will  overcome  this.' 
My  object  was  to  counsel  what  at  one  time  I  called 
a  generous,  and  not  an  unfriendly,  neutrality.  I  call  you 
to  witness,  and  the  whole  country  to  witness,  whether,  if  we 
bad  pursued  that  course  of  genorous  neutrality,  we  should 
not  have  escaped  embarrassments,  negotiations,  concessions, 
and  humiliations  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  for  several 
years  past.  I  hope  and  bcHevc  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  will  be  terminated.  I  believe 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been  everything 
which  people  could  require  in  reference  to  this  subject ;  and 
I  speak  from  pei'sonal  knowledge  of  the  most  intimate  charac- 
ter when  I  say  that  no  men  in  this  country  arc  more  anxious 
for  all  difficulties  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States,  should  live  together  in  perfect 
amity,  tlian  the  men  wlio  have  the  responsibility  at  tlie 
present  time  of  administering  the  Executive  Government  of 
this  country.  In  saying  this,  I  hope  no  one  will  assume  that 
I  am  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  my  neighbours.  There 
are  thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  during  all 
this  same  period  have  held  the  same  opinions  I  have  held, 
and  have  recommended  or  wished  for  the  same  policy.  But 
they  had  not  the  same  opportunity  for  speech  and  action 
which  I  had.  I  have  always  felt  that  there  were  good  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  sympathised  with  me,  and  who 
would,  BO  far  as  they  had  the  power,  give  their  warmest  support 
to  the  course  and  policy  which  I  was  engaged  in  pursuing. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment,  at  the 
great  change  which  thirty  years  have  made.  There  are 
countries  which  have  gone  through  strange  and  sanguinary 
revolntions,  and  have  not  been  able  to  make  changes  so  wise 
and  BO  wholly  satisfactory.  If  those  changes  had  not  been 
made,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that;  if  the  Com  Laws  had  been 
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maintained]  if  there  had  been  a  power  which  could  have 
maintained  them  in  their  unrestricted  and  cruel  character, 
nothing  less  than  anarchy  and  insurrection  could  have 
followed. 

'  For  mpn  will  bre&k  in  their  sntilimc  doapur 
The  bond*  which  nature  can  no  longer  bear.' 
Yet  all  this  has  been  done  in  this  country  with  scarcely  a 
single  hour's  serious  riot,  and  without,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
the  saerifice  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  I  suppose  there 
ifl  yet  a  party  in  this  country  which  complains  of  everything 
that  we  have  eaid,  and  nearly  everything  that  we  have  done. 
They  have  obstructed  everything,  they  have  contested  every 
point,  and  they  appear  to  be  so  ignorant  and  incapable  of 
discussing  these  questions  and  considering  them,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  incurable.  That  party  still 
appeals,  in  all  its  ancient  audacity,  to  the  support  of  the 
people.  I  think  about  the  only  consolation  we  have — and 
it  is  one  dictated  by  Christian  charity — is  that  they  may 
partake,  opponents  though  they  have  been — partake  fully 
of  the  good  things  which  we  have  provided  for  thom :  for 
as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  descends  alike  on  just  and 
unjust,  so  the  blessings  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  legislation 
are  participated  in,  not  more  fnlly  by  those  who  have  pco- 
motcd  it  than  by  those  who  have  pertinaciously  obstructed 
it.  I  know  not  that  there  is  more  to  be  said.  I  have  said 
perhaps  more  than  was  necessary  for  an  occasion  of  this  kind. 
I  have  only  to  thank  you,  as  I  do  from  my  heart,  for  your 
kindness,  your  wonderful  kindness,  to  me.  I  hope,  as  you 
Lave  the  opportunity,  you  will  convey  to  those  whom  you 
represent  my  feelings  on  this  question  and  this  occasion.  I 
know  of  no  oocasion  on  which  I  have  felt  myself  under  more 
deep  oblifiation  '  -3ntlemen  than  to  those  whom  I  have 

the  privilege  At  the  same  time,  whilst  I  thank 

you,  and  wlr  this    magnificent    present,   I   am 

humbly  consi  I  have  been  able  to  do  to  merit 

the  signal  ho  have  conferred  npon  me. 


I 
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BIRMINGHAM,  OCTOBER  22,  1873. 

[On  this  day  Mr.  Bright  addressed  his  constituents  for  the  first  time  after  the 
serions  illness  which  attacked  him  in  the  winter  of  1 8 70-1.  He  had  just 
before  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
sought  re-election  from  his  constituents.  The  speech  was  made  in  Bingley 
Hall,  a  building  capable  it  is  said  of  holding  20,000  persons.] 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  I  was  permitted  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  my  constituents.  I  was,  as  you  know,  with- 
drawn from  public  labour  and  from  your  service  by  a  severe 
and  protracted  illness.  I  have  often  regretted  very  much  that 
when  my  health  failed  I  did  not  at  once  return  into  your 
hands  the  trust  that  you  had  confided  to  me.  My  individual 
judgment  was  overruled  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  my 
friends.  I  was  afraid  that  to  retain  my  seat  would  in  some 
degree  tend  to  impair  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  I 
think  should  always  attach  to  the  position  of  a  representative 
of  the  people ;  but  if  in  any  degree  that  has  happened,  I  am 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  we  have  some  compensation  in 
having  witnessed  the  generosity  and  the  forbearance  with  which 
a  great  popular  constituency  can  treat  its  representatives. 

It  is  almost  five  years  since  I  stood  in  this  haU,  and  was  re- 
elected after  having  accepted  ofiSce  in  the  Administration  then 
just  formed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  asked  your  sanction  for  the 
step  I  had  taken,  and  you  freely  gave  it.     Again,  after  the 
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lapse  of  five  years,  I  have  been  induced,  with  much  hesitation 
and  much  difficulty,  again  to  accept  office  in  the  same  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  have  asked  you  again  to  sanction  the  step 
I  have  taken,  and  you  have  freely  and  without  contest 
sanctioned  it.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  my  heart  is  foil  of 
thanks  for  this  fresh  manifestation  of  your  confidence  and  your 
good  opinion.  But  standing  here,  after  these  five  years,  it  is 
impossible  that  one  should  not  look  back  a  little  to  what  has 
happened,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  a  catalogue  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  passed,  or  with  the  view  of  entering 
into  enthusiastic  laudation  of  the  Administration  which  has 
existed,  but  because  it  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  what  are 
the  great  principles  that  during  the  last  five  years  have  been 
adopted  and  fixed  irrevocably  in  the  policy  and  legislation  of 
England  by  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  knowledge 
and  assent  of  the  country.  I  say  that  these  five  years  are 
memorable  years — that  the  Administration  will  live,  and  that 
its  measures  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  Govern- 
ment which  has  ever  preceded  it. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  an  impossible  thing  to  remove 
an  Established  Church,  and  yet  an  Established  Church — I 
speak  of  the  political  institution  only — an  Established  Church 
has  been  removed,  while  the  Church  remains.  And  what 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  property  of  that  political 
institution  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  recovered  by  the  State ; 
it  means  that  a  number  of  bishops  have  been  removed  from 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  we  have  lived  to  be  convinced,  such 
of  us  as  were  not  convinced  before,  that  a  Church  may  exist 
and  religion  may  prosper  without  the  support  of  the  State. 
At  this  moment  we  see  in  Ireland  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  perfectly  good  health,  and  endeavouring  honestly 
to  free  itself  from  certain  errors  and  things  superstitious,  which 
it  fancied  it  had  been  rid  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  we 
have  established  another  principle  during  these  years,  with 
r^;ard  to  notions  about  the  absolute  ownership  or  sacredness 
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of  landed  property,  I  am  as  mucli  for  fair  dealing  with  ricli 
people  as  with  poor  ones.  I  think  something  good  has  been 
done  when  Parliament  lias  shown  that  the  rights,  and  interests, 
and  homes  of  the  people  are  as  sacred  as  certain  absolute  rights 
of  property  that  have  been  assumed  to  vest  in  the  landlord. 
Ah  far  as  I  can  understand,  in  re^rd  to  Ireland,  there  is  no 
diminution  of  rent ;  there  is  no  insecnrity  in  its  payment.  No 
class  in  that  country  can  be  shown  to  have  suffered  by  the 
great  measure  which  passed  in  the  year  1 870, 

Another  great  principle  has  b«en  established — that  office, 
authority,  dignity,  in  a  great  Bervice  of  the  State  which 
spends  ten  or  eleven  millions  a  year,  shall  not  henceforth  bo 
bought  by  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  those  that  are  less  rich, 
or  are  poor,  and  that  promotion  in  the  army  is  no  longer  to 
be  obtained  upon  the  old,  and  I  will  say  the  corrupt,  terms. 
The  corruption  market  is  closed  for  ever  in  that  department 
of  the  public  service.  Unfortunately  there  is  still  a  purchase 
of  office  of  the  highest  character  in  another  branch — that  of 
the  Church  established.  I  was  glad  to  see,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  a  Bishop,  who  is  very  active  in  my  county,  condemned 
this,  and  I  think  described  it  as  a  scandalous  thing.  I  say 
that  it  is  odious  in  any  function,  but  it  is  specially  scandalous 
within  the  organisation  of  a  Christian  Church.  I  sometimes 
ask  myself  what  would  be  said  if  it  were  proposed  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Wesleyan  body,  or  among  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Baptists,  or  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  or 
even  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  It  exists  only  in 
the  Established  Church  in  England,  and  I  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  the  members  of  that  Church  will  regard 
it  in  the  light  that  it  is  regarded,  I  believe,  by  all  persons 
outside  and  unconnected  with  that  Church, 

There  is  another  principle  that  has  been  established  which 
must  interest  many  here,  and  that  is  that  the  franchise  is  the 
right  of  the  elector;  that  the  employer  and  the  landlord, 
tho  creditor  and  customer,  have  no  right  to  ask  a  man  to 
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lapse  of  five  years,  I  have  been  induced,  with  much  hesitation 
and  much  diflSculty,  again  to  accept  oflSce  in  the  same  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  have  asked  you  again  to  sanction  the  step 
I  have  taken^  and  you  have  freely  and  without  contest 
sanctioned  it.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  my  heart  is  full  of 
thanks  for  this  fresh  manifestation  of  your  confidence  and  your 
good  opinion.  But  standing  here,  after  these  five  years,  it  is 
impossible  that  one  should  not  look  back  a  little  to  what  has 
happened,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  a  catalogue  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  passed,  or  with  the  view  of  entering 
into  enthusiastic  laudation  of  the  Administration  which  has 
existed,  but  because  it  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  what  are 
the  great  principles  that  during  the  last  five  years  have  been 
adopted  and  fixed  irrevocably  in  the  policy  and  legislation  of 
England  by  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  knowledge 
and  assent  of  the  country.  I  say  that  these  five  years  are 
memorable  years — ^that  the  Administration  will  live,  and  that 
its  measures  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  Govern- 
ment which  has  ever  preceded  it. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  an  impossible  thing  to  remove 
an  Established  Church,  and  yet  an  Established  Church — I 
speak  of  the  political  institution  only — an  Established  Church 
has  been  removed,  while  the  Church  remains.  And  what 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  the  property  of  that  political 
institution  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  recovered  by  the  State  ; 
it  means  that  a  number  of  bishops  have  been  removed  from 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  we  have  lived  to  be  convinced,  such 
of  us  as  were  not  convinced  before,  that  a  Church  may  exist 
and  religion  may  prosper  without  the  support  of  the  State. 
At  this  moment  we  see  in  Ireland  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  perfectly  good  health,  and  endeavouring  honestly 
to  free  itself  from  certain  errors  and  things  superstitious,  which 
it  fancied  it  had  been  rid  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  we 
have  established  another  principle  during  these  years,  with 
regard  to  notions  about  the  absolute  ownership  or  sacredncss 
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give  bis  vot-e  i^fainst  the  opiuion  and  the  conscience  of  the 
voter.  I  was  told  lutely  that  the  Conservative  editors  s]>oke 
in  kindly  terms  of  the  Ballot  when  they  won  an  election,  but 
that,  when  they  lost  an  election,  they  turned  and  eursed  it. 
Whether  we  win  elections  or  lose  them,  I  am  for  the  Ballot; 
and  I  suspect  that  the  longer  it  remains  a  part  of  our  electoral 
system  the  more  impossible  will  it  be  to  remove  it, 

There  was  another  principle  that  was  established  that  was  of 
value,  and  that  was  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  no  longer 
continue  to  be  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.  I 
am  not  about  to  say  a  syllable  against  the  manner  in  which 
many  eminent  men  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
judf^s  in  that  assembly,  but  I  say  it  is  better  to  have  n 
regular  court,  with  regularly  appointed  and  paid  judges — a 
court  that  sits  for  a  much  longer  time  during  the  year,  and  a 
court  that  I  believe  will  dispose  of  the  businesa  before  it  with 
less  delay  and  less  cost  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  There 
is  only  one  thing  further  that  I  would  mention,  and  that  is 
the  one  that  has  been  referral  to  in  terms  of  great  severity  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  seconded  the  resolution. 
The  State,  that  is  the  country  acting  through  Parliament  and 
the  Crown,  has  admitted  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
the  people  by  public  grants,  l>y  public  rates,  and  by  the  partial 
application  of  the  power  of  compulsion.  The  education  of  the 
children  of  the  country  is  henceforward  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  State.  That  is  a  great  principle,  which  has  never  been 
adopted  in  this  country  before.  I  ask  yon  to  look  at  the 
various  points  I  have  mentioned;  examine,  if  yon  can,  their 
importance,  and  then  you  will  see  what  is  the  character  of  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  one  Parliament,  under  the 
advice  and  under  the  direction  of  one  Administration. 

But  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  the  last 
question  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  was  not  in  Parliament 
when  the  Education  Bill  passed.  It  was  not  at  any  time,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  whilst  I  was  ia 
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the  practice  of  meeting  with  ray  colleagues.  I  was  a  member 
of  tbe  Administration,  but  I  was  withdrawn  from  it  by  illness 
BO  severe  that  during  months  of  that  Session  of  1871  I  knew 
nothiQg  of  wiiat  was  taking  place  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  could  read  no  debate  and  no  speech  myself,  and  I 
was  too  proBtrate  for  it  to  be  safe  for  any  of  my  family  to  read 
such  news  to  me.  I  give  this  explatiationj  not  for  the  sake  of 
eaying  that  somebody  else  did  it  aud  I  did  not,  but  because  it 
has  been  said,  and  in  a  very  important  newspaper,  that  I  was 
one  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  that  measure,  and  had 
given  my  assent  to  it.  I  think  the  original  fault  in  the 
whole  of  that  Bill  was  in  submitting  to  Parliament  a  great 
measure  on  a  subject  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  public,  and  about  which  the  public  mind  had  neither  been 
fixed  nor  enlightened;  and  I  am  obliged  to  say,  judging  from 
what  I  have  heard  since,  that  it  appears  to  mc  tliat  almost 
everybody  concerned  in  it  was  a  little  in  the  dark,  and  that 
tlie  measure  as  it  came  out  from  Parliament,  and  as  it  has 
been  worked,  has  somewhat  disappointed  nearly  everj'body  that 
was  concerned  in  it. 

I  will  tell  you  my  opinion  of  the  Bill  in  as  few  words  as  I 
can,  because  I  want  you  to  underst-and  that  I  am  not  speaking 
here  at  all  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  Administration, 
but  aa  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  electors  of  Birming- 
ham. I  hope  I  shall  say  nothing  and  do  nothing  which  is 
inconsistent  with  cither  character.  The  Education  Bill  was 
eupposed  to  be  needed  because  the  system  that  had  existed  up 
to  1870  was  held  to  be  insufficient  and  bad  ;  and  the  fault  of 
tbe  Bill,  in  my  mind,  is  that  it  has  extended  and  confirmed 
the  system  which  it  ought  in  point  of  fact  to  have  sujrerseded. 
It  was  a  Bill — I  speak  of  it  as  it  passed,  and  combined  with 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  came  into  force  with  it — it  was  a  Bill  to 
encourage  Denominational  education,  and,  where  that  was 
impossible,   to   establish   Board   suhuols.     It   ought,  in   my 
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opinion,  to  liave  been  a  Bill  to  establish  Board  scliools,  and 
to  offer  inducemejits  to  those  who  were  connected  with 
Benominational  schools  to  bring  tlicm  under  the  control  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  fact  is,  and  it  ia  notorious,  that  the 
Denominational  systeni  in  bhie  country  must  of  necessity  in 
the  main  be  an  Established  Church  system,  because  from  the 
parochial  organisation  of  the  Church — although  it  does  not 
include  within  its  pale  more  than  one-half  of  the  church-going 
people  of  the  nation — yet  by  its  parochial  organisation  and  the 
unity  which  this  or^nisation  implies — it  can,  of  course,  place 
schools  in  every  parish  where  the  divided  and  many-seeted 
Nonconformists  are  unable  to  do  so ;  and  the  result,  as  wa 
have  seen,  is  that  the  Nonconformists  are  aggrieved,  and 
justly  aggrieved.  I  auppoae  there  are  probably  thousands  of 
jtarishcB  in  which  there  will  scarcely  be  any  schools  except 
Church  schools  to  which  the  children  of  Nonconformists  can 
go;  and  they  must  either  in  those  schools  receive  the  religious 
edneation  which  ie  given,  or  ehun  or  be  withdrawn  from 
religious  education  altogether,  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  a  certain  clause  of  that  Bill.  It  is  a  clause  which 
collects  rates  from  all  ratepayers — I  speak  now  especially 
of  Nonconformist  ratepayers — and  applies  those  rates  partly 
to  the  support  of  Catholic  schools,  and  very  much  more  to  the 
suppoH  of  Church  of  England  schools,  over  which  the  rate- 
payers have  no  kind  of  control  whatever.  That,  I  think,  is  an 
evil  principle,  and  one  that  should  not  be  continued.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  clause,  as  left  in  the 
Bill,  was  supposed  to  be  capal)le  of  exciting  the  disapprobation 
which  has  arisen  on  account  of  it.  For  myself,  I  have  not 
publicly  in  any  public  meeting  discussed  the  subject  since  it 
has  come  before  the  nation ;  but  I  will  say  what  I  think  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  education  through  the  BL'cts,  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  possible  ever  to  make  it  truly  national 
or  truly  good.  The  fact  is,  and  I  think  we  all  feel  it,  that  the 
public  do  not  take  a  great  interest  in  Denominational  schools. 
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The  Church  cares  nothing  for  Dissent ;  and  with  regard  to  that 
mattor,  Dibsent  cares  Just  as  little  for  the  Church.  The  people 
regard  their  echools  as  Church  schools  and  Chapel  schools; 
they  do  not  regard  thera  as  public  and  national  schools,  and 
as  Bupporting  a  great  system,  in  which  the  whole  people  unite 
for  a  great  and  national  object.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to 
the  School  Boards,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Government  of 
that  day  were  responsible  for  the  mode  of  electing  School 
Boards.  It  was  not  certainly  in  tlie  origiQal  memorandum  of 
the  Bill  which  I  was  permitted  to  see ;  hut  the  mode  of 
election  appears  to  me  about  the  worst  for  purposes  of  general 
and  national  education  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 
When  a  contest  comes  for  a  School  Board,  the  real  question  of 
education  seems  hardly  ever  thought  of;  it  is  a  stjuabble 
between  Church  and  Chapel  and  Secularist,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  faj^lions  hesidus.  When  the  School  Board 
meets,  there  are  the  priest,  the  parson,  and  the  minister,  and 
their  partisans,  but  there  is  no  free  breeze  of  public  opinion 
passing  through  them.  It  is  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
what  I  would  call  sectarian  excliisiveness,  and  sometimes  of 
bigotry,  in  which  nothing  can  thrive. 

And  now  with  regard  to  one  or  two  points  which  have 
been  much  discussed,  particularly  that  of  the  a5th  clause. 
Whatever  is  said  about  it  in  the  country,  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  worthy  and  honourable  men  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  to  that  on  which  I  sit  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
sec  some  arrangement  come  to  with  regard  to  that  clause ; 
because,  so  long  as  this  remains  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  is 
obvious  that  whatever  good  can  be  got  out  of  what  I  call  an 
insuDicieut  measure,  and  therefore  one  not  calculated  to  yield 
great  good,  wilt  be  checked.  It  is  desirable  for  every  party 
that  something  more  like  harmony  should  be  introduced  into 
the  public  action  in  the  great  Education  question.  And 
therefore,  expressing  only  my  own  opinion,  I  say  that  1 
believe  there  is  a  mode,  and  a  simple  and  a  just  mode,  by 
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wliicli  everything  may  be  brouglit  about  that  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  done  under  the  25th  clause,  and  that  ib  the  repeal 
of  the  clause.  But  with  regard  to  the  great  question  which 
lies  beliind  it,  whether  we  are  on  the  right  track  of  a  good 
Bound  education  for  our  children,  under  the  Denomiuational 
system  or  not,  that  must  be  left  to  further  proof;  for  I  admit 
that  multitudes  differ  from  me  and  from  you ;  though  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  further  experience  and  something  like 
failure  will  before  long  force  upon  Parliament  and  the  couutry 
a  general  reconsideration  of  the  question. 

In  speaking  of  the  five  years,  1  have  said  nothing  of  the 
minor  measures,  and  I  will  say  nothing  of  them.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  lessened  taxation.  I  have  not  touched 
yet  upon  one  question  which  I  think  ought  not  to  he  passed 
over,  and  that  ia  the  course  of  the  Government  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clinmber- 
lain,  I  think,  referred  to  a  speech  made  the  other  day  by  an 
eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  a  noble 
Marquis  insisted  that  the  Government  which  turned  one 
cheek  meekly  to  the  United  States  and  another  meekly  to 
Russia,  had  only  a  bold  front  for  a  savage  African  nation. 
"With  regard  to  the  savage  African  nation,  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  there  are  not  fifteen  men  in  this  room  more 
anxious  to  avoid  war  with  the  African  nation,  or  who  will 
be  more  disposed  by  all  possible  and  reasonable  pacific  mea- 
sures to  adjust  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  on  that  conti- 
nent, than  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are.  The  time  may  come 
— and  I  trust  before  long — when  Parliament,  acting  on  the 
opinion  of  one  of  its  own  committees,  will  consider  that  it 
will  he  wise  to  withjlraw  absolutely  from  that  coast.  There 
is  no  slave  trade  there  to  put  an  end  to  now.  Trade  flourishes 
better  where  there  are  no  forts  than  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  The  country  I  ana  speaking  of  is  one  in  which 
Engbah  life  is  scarcely  to  be  maintained,  and  I  believe  the 
interest  and  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  at  some  not  distant 
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period  will  be  best  cuoBulted  by  an  entire  withdrawal  from 
that  coast. 

But,  as  to  America,  they  talk  of  this  Treaty  of  1873  as  if  it 
were  a  great  humiliation  to  England.  No !  The  humiliation 
was  not  in  1872 ;  it  took  place  between  the  years  1861  and 
1865,  Many  of  you  met  me  in  the  Town-hall  during  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  the  years  I  have  mentioned,  and 
we  discussed  the  American  question.  If  the  Government  of 
ibis  country  had  treated  the  United  States  with  what  I 
termed  a  generous  neutrality,  if  tlie  rich  i)eople  in  this  eoimtry 
had  not  in  the  main  sided  with  the  insurrectionary  planters 
of  the  South,  if  the  writers  attached  to  many  of  our  most 
important  newspapers  had  dealt  fairly  with  their  kinsmen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  would  have  been  no  dis- 
pute between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
But  a  dispute  arose  ;  and  what  was  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do?  To  let  it  rankle  and  fester  until  it  grew  to 
something  that  was  grievous  to  both  nations,  and  to  the 
world  ?  No.  They  took  othee  when  the  question  was  manage- 
able. They  trod  in  the  steps  of  a  member  of  the  previous 
Government,  the  present  Lord  Derby,  who  had  been  Foreign 
Secretary;  for  it  was  Lord  Derby,  and  I  aay  it  to  his  honour, 
■who  first  of  all  admitted  the  propriety  of  arbitration  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  Any  one  may  say  that  the 
terms  were  not  settled,  and  that  this  Government  conceded 
too  much.  Well,  I  venture  to  say  this — that  twenty  or  fifty 
years  hence,  when  the  pen  of  history  narrates  what  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  this  question,  it  will  say  that  the  treaty, 
the  arbitration,  and  the  conduct  of  Earl  Granville  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  their  colleagues,  added  a  nobler  chapter  to  the 
History  of  England  than  if  they  had  filled  it  with  the  records 
of  bloody  battles. 

I  have  asked  you  to  look  back  a  little  over  the  time  which 
has  passed  since  the  last  general  election.  It  is  worth  while 
now  to  look  forward  a  little  to  the  general  election,  which 
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in  al!  probabiltfy  will  be  upon  us  before  the  next  twelve 
months.  Now,  when  the  election  of  1868  took  place,  five 
years  ago,  there  was  an  enormous  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Why?  I  preBume  it  was  becauee  the  Liberal 
party  eipeeted  some  work  to  be  done.  They  required  it  to 
be  done.  The  national  mind  had  risen  to  the  height  of  dis- 
posing of  certain  questions.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
that  work  in  the  main  has  not  been  done,  and  well  done,  too  ? 
I  have  found  fault  with  only  one  measure;  generally  the 
public — I  speak  of  the  Liberal  public — have  found  fault  with 
only  one  measure.  Of  course,  our  opponents  found  fault  with 
every  measure.  But,  having  come  to  this  point,  that  a 
Ministry  which  you  in  part  elected — for  I  was  a  member  of 
it — has  been  doing  for  five  years  what  you  asked  it  to  do, 
and  expected  it  to  do,  our  friends  of  the  Opposition  come  to 
you  and  say,  '  You  had  better  discharge  the  workmen  that 
have  been  doing  so  well  for  you  during  the  last  five  years ; 
and  more  than  that,  you  should  engage  the  party  that  has 
for  five  years  done  nothing  but  obstruct  and  resist  those 
workmen.'  It  may  be  a  question  whether  you  want  anything 
more  to  be  done.  Even  if  you  did  not,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  retain  the  servants  that  have  done  so  well.  But  if  you 
want  more  to  be  done,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
necessary  to  retain  those  wtio  are  willing  to  do  something 
rather  than  those  who  for  five  years  past  have  done  nothing 
but  obstruct. 

Now  shall  I  just  mention  two  or  three  things  which  are 
coming  to  the  front?  I  will  not  go  into  fancy  questions, 
theories,  or  speculations,  that  we  shall  perhaps  never  have  to 
consider,  but  I  will  take  one  matter  that  must  be  interesting 
to  this  vast  meeting.  We  must  be  some  thousands  here 
present,  and  there  must  l>e  some  thousands  amongst  us  who 
had  no  votes  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  obvious,  when  the 
borough  franchise  was  brought  down  to  the  householders, 
that  the  county  franchise  could  not  possibly  remain  where  it 
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waa.  That  is  a  question  that  is  every  day  becoming  nearer. 
How  near  it  is  I  will  not  say,  because  I  am  not  able  to  say, 
but  it  is  a  question  that  is  intimately  connected  with  another 
not  less  important,  and  that  is  the  redistribution  of  political 
power.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  would  like  our  friends 
in  the  Opposition  to  have  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  clauses  which  would  determine,  if  Parlia- 
ment should  sanction  it,  the  number  of  members  to  be  given, 
for  instance,  to  the  metropolis,  to  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  all  great  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom?  I 
would  rather  have  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  true  and  honest  representation  of  the  country. 
I  object  to  the  Opposition  coming  in  to  deal  with  a  matter 
of  this  kind. 

Tliere  is  another  question  which  Mr,  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  "Wright,  I  believe,  referred  to,  which  is  the  question  of 
the  land.  You  know  what  baa  happened.  By  great  efforts 
we  were  enabled  to  free  the  produce  of  the  land,  I  know  it 
was  the  opinion  of  my  dear  friend  Cobden  that  the  freedom  of 
the  land  would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  the  country  as  was 
the  freedom  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
intensest  interest  to  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  I 
am  delighted — as  I  hope  thousands  and  thousands  who  have 
no  immediate  connexion  with  them  are — I  am  delighted  to 
see  some  movement  and  sfir  amongst  the  class  of  agricul- 
tural labourers.  But  do  not  assume  that  it  is  in  the  jwwer 
of  organisation,  especially  in  a  scattered  class  as  they  are, 
to  permanently  and  greatly  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  What 
the  agricultural  class  in  this  country  requires  is  that  the 
land  shall  he  made  absolutely  free;  that  there  should  be 
Bteps  by  which  the  best,  the  cleverest,  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  frugal  of  the  agricultural  labourers  should  gradually 
make  their  way  to  a  better  and  a  higher  social  level.  That 
can  never  be  with  land  laws  such  as  we  have — land  laws 
which  tend   everywhere   to   the  forming  great   estates   and 
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great  farms  which  arc  alto^ther  bej'ond  the  reach  or  the 
expectation  or  the  dream  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  That 
is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  very  soon. 
Last  Session  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  with  a  view  to  make  more  easy  and  more  cheap 
the  transfer  of  land — of  course,  I  mean  hy  purchase.  Other 
Bills  must  be  introduced  before  long  ou  the  question.  The 
question  cannot  sleep,  and  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  land- 
owners themselves  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  ds  it  is  for 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  seek  how  they  may  better  their 
poor  and  abject  condition.  There  are  other  laws  which  affect 
land — the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  question  of 
the  preservation  of  game.  That  is  a  matter  which  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  with  some  degree  of  force,  before  long. 
It  seems  to  be  monstrous  that  tenant-farmers  should  occupy 
land,  paying  rent  for  it,  and  that  they  should  not  have 
absolute  property  in  all  that  lives  upon  the  soil. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  questions  which  I  must  just 
refer  to,  which  have  been  called  workmen's  questions.  For 
instance,  there  is  one  that  woe  dealt  with,  or  rather  that 
was  attempted  to  be  dealt  with,  last  Session,  with  regard 
to  the  law  of  conspiracy.  There  is  another  which  is  called 
the  Masters  and  Servants  Act.  Tliere  is  another  that  has 
reference  to  what  is  called  molestation.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Parliament  M-ould  consent,  or  ought  to  consent, 
with  regard  at  least  to  two  of  these  measures,  to  do  every- 
thing that  has  been  suggested ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
with  regard  to  all  three  of  them,  concession  or  alteration 
may  he  made,  which  would  be  jurt  to  all  other  classes  of 
the  community,  and  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable 
and  thoughtful  men  among  the  working  classes. 

Then  T  come  to  the  question  of  expenditure.  The  public, 
I  nm  sorry  to  say,  during  prosperous  years  have  been  so 
much  attending  to  their  own  personal  expenditure,  which 
has  greatly  increased,  that  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
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expenditure  of  the  Admiaistration.  But  the  question  of 
expenditure  is  a  very  seriouB  one.  I  have  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commonfi,  from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
from  tbe  leader  of  the  Administration,  condemnation  in  the 
strong^eat  language  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part,  although  not  altogether, 
in  the  military  expenditure  that  the  extravagance  ia  most 
wituesaed.  You  will  have  hy  and  by  a  Budget.  There  is 
a  Budget  every  year,  and  whilst  we  are  at  peace,  and  acting 
like  a  rational  and  peaceful  nation,  the  Budget  generally, 
on  the  whole,  ia  rather  a  pleasant  thing  than  otherwise. 
Looking  back  to  tbe  Budgets  which  we  had  some  years  ago, 
it  m&y  be  that  the  Budget  of  the  next  Session  may  cause 
interest,  and  I  hope  it  may  cause  pleasure.  I  know  no 
secrets.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  can  tell  you. 
The  Cabinet  secrets  are  not  made  up  till  November,  and  as 
we  are  yet  only  at  tbe  23nd  of  October,  of  course  it  is 
impossible  tbat  1  should  be  able  to  tell  you  anything,  how- 
ever much  I  might  wish  to  do  so.  But  this  we  all  know, 
that  there  are  two  questions  which  interest  people  when 
they  speak  about  the  Budget,  and  tbe  surplus,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  taxation.  Some  feel  very  sore  about  the 
question  of  the  income  tax.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It  is 
most  unequal,  and  it  tempts  men  to  great  dishonesty.  Theu 
there  ia  the  question  of  a  free  breakfast  table — tea,  sugar, 
and  coffee.  Well,  there  is  abundant  room  here  for  the  roost 
enterprising  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  be  has  a  surplus, 
to  gratify  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  I  am 
in  favour  of  leaving  these  matters  in  the  hands — I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  the  present  Govemmeut,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
— in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  of  a  Liberal  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  certain  questions  about  which 
some  men  are  interesting  themselves.  I  agree  with  one 
of  the  greatest  men  England  or  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
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when  he  said,  'To  know  that  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily 
life  is  the  prime  wisdom/  and  therefore  I  prefer  to  deal  with 
the  questions  which  are  in  the  front,  which  are  coming  near 
to  us,  which  the  public  mind  is  thinking  of,  and  diseoasii^, 
and  settlings  because  the  public  mind  often  settles  these 
questions  before  they  are  discussed  and  settled  by  Parliament. 
I  prefer  to  deal  with  the  practical  questions  that  are  befine 
us  rather  tiian  to  run  into  speculations  on  some  giaye  ques- 
tions which  must  wait  their  own  time,  their  own  time  noi 
being  certainly  the  present.  I  say  then,  looking  at  the 
past,  whom  shall  we  trust?  I  am  not  about  to  compare 
rival  Ministers.  I  shall  certainly  not  compare  the  first 
Minister^  the  leader  of  the  present  Administration,  with  the 
writer  of  the  Bath  letter.  I  would  rather  compare  parties 
than  rival  Ministers.  Suppose,  now,  next  year,  when  we 
have  a  general  election,  the  result  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  to  continue  a  large  majority  of  the 
Liberal  party,  what  will  be  the  result?  During  the  cur- 
rency of  the  coming  Parliament  another  chapter  of  great 
and  noble  measures  will  be  added  to  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  the  time.  Our  policy  is  known — ^not  eveiy  par- 
ticular measure^  not  every  particular  clause,  but  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  is  known.  It  is  before  the  public; 
it  is  not  concealed;  it  is  no  mystery.  But  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition?  We  were  told  the  other  day 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  '  in  a  state  of  strict 
seclusion,'  and,  but  for  that  strange  and  unfortunate  episto- 
lary outburst  we  should  have  had  no  idea  of  the  desperate 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  has  been.  But  stilly  if  we  ask 
for  the  policy  of  the  Opposition,  all  is  impenetrably  dark, 
and  all  that  we  know  is  that  nothing  can  be  known.  I 
beg  pardon,  though ;  I  am  wrong  in  that.  We  know  that 
according  to  the  Opposition  all  the  doings  of  the  past  five 
years,  and  if  you  like  of  all  the  past  forty  years,  are  evil ; 
but,  as  to  the  future,  you  will  see  when  it  comes. 
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But  let  me  tell  you  this — that  the  great  statesmanship 
which  consiste  in  silence  and  secrecy  is  not  original — it  is 
a  mere  copy.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago — I  recollect  the 
time  very  well — there  was  a  great  fever  and  mania  of  specu- 
lation, and  men  went  into  every  thing — they  generally 
came  out  with  nothing.  I  recollect  quite  well  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  Great  Sunflower  Company,  and  if  anybody 
had  proposed  so  unaiihstantial  a  B|iecnlation  aa  the  equinoctial 
line,  people  would  have  taken  shares  in  that.  Now  at  that 
time  there  was  a  very  ingenious  fellow  ;  if  I  coidd  remember 
his  name  I  would  try  to  immortalise  him.  He  was  a  very 
ingenious  fellow,  and  he  put  out  a  prospectus.  He  was  what 
they  call  the  'promoter'  of  a  great  company,  which  was  to 
have  a  large  capital,  and  a  great  number  of  shares,  and  great 
profits.  All  this  was  to  work  a  great  invention—everj-thing 
was  great  about  it,  but  what  it  was  was  a  great  secret ; 
indeed  it  was  bo  profound  a  secret  that  until  all  the  money 
was  paid  in  nobody  was  to  know  what  it  was.  Now  that  is 
the  Conservative  policy  at  this  moment.  They  have  a  policy 
which  they  offer  for  the  coming  election,  hut  it  is  a  profound 
secret.  When  you  have  all  given  your  votes  and  returned 
a  Conseirative  majority,  perhaps  they  will  tell  you  what  it  is. 
I  mentioned  forty  years.  Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  those 
forty  years  in  his  speech.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  one 
of  our  Conservative  friends  to  get  over  such  forty  years  as 
we  have  had  in  this  country ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  Liberal  party  has  been  in  power ;  for  when  it  was 
not  in  office  it  was  in  power.  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into 
office  in  the  year  1841,  and  left  office  in  the  year  1H46, 
and  hie  renown,  the  reverence  which  we  pay  his  memory, 
all  that  which  his  family  now  hold  dear,  he  purchased  by 
wisely  doing  that  which  the  Aati-Com  Law  League  for  so 
many  years  had  advocated.  The  other  day  when  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  Mr.  Dtsraeli  were  in  office,  what  did  they  do 
bnt  pass  the  very  measure  which  you  and  I  had  discusaed 
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OTBT  aiai  ijirer  agwi.  in  voidt  IScfwh  Sail?  ThezieEbre,  mi 
re^EUUS  xbm  vofitj  jeozs-  das:  d»  LibsaL  pnrtnr  iurre  been 
in  70w«r,  amL  have  nxkd  in  dns  jBuntrr.  I  am  entitled  to 
ciaun  finr  dbooi  tb  aaanir  loi.  ^iir  .if  die  admfmstistiom 
:iaJL  .e^isiataNK  of  dar  Lfwiai  kMiie  ptsiwL  The  dumges  have 
bii«ii  ^nafefi*  I  aiinut.  «r  da  impRrresientft  bsve  been  as 
jrvttc  :»  die  ofBHHCp&  Lftwk  wiar  :&  ^pawriL  of  eoiteBt 
dwn*  btti-  buen  ducoaspamir  die  otnunrr  ;  uDak  wbai;  &  growtk 
oi  Tw«w  dwce  bee-  cmuBi.  jhl  'if  naiTTimai 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

tvrc  4ittiMi^  4«iiff^  vsaaa^  IE  I  vaMud  take  aQ.  cbe  men 
mih  ,cr^r  iMMK  ^  Jil  dM  imm  wiie  !»e  pMnl  over  aztj^ 
vtfiic^  v»l  .^M** — «nii  dfeftv^  ;*»  3or  ;&  mr — aod  ivbss  qd  adk  diesa 
tv  v^U  '4tf^  ^Im^  ^vae-  due  ^taca  of  diin^  wnen  tb^  wexe 
tH^^tto  oir  liiirtv  v«wr:(.  omL  dwr  wauid  be  able  Xo  aiuiw  diat 
tbi^  vvuiutt;^  '^iae>  ^^iie  dinmij:^  a  beta'rii'.wit.  mvobifiian  in 
t>!^C^JCH  it^  :b^  cvttditi»m  ^if  die  ^reat  biM^  ysl  die  wDrkxag* 
vS^k»s>^'««.  t  b^a«ve  Jhil  dfeftt  bsK  vatime  oxnn  die  Lim^  poiod 
<.^'  ';sMv^  JbUKi  :b«  coaci;^!^  diet  lave  biwn  made  in  die  legis- 
Ukiu^u  o(  ;h^  cvutictv  l>v  dw  LuMBiL  surer. 

t  v%iU  (^it  Yv>a  ;*  little .iDecdjce  abcnc  tbfs.  aod  jne  wbicb  I 
thiuk  ^lU  mvv(^<^  ^>»ua«     I  ittv«  been  leading  ^aodf  a  grcftt 
uuiubv't  v^'  liKCvr^  wbicb  wece  adiiesEed  xa  me  b^  mr  dear 
iVHHKi  Mv.  VX'tKl^iiL  vlurut^  (^or  loa^  feemf-mfp^  ami  I  have  read 
i^Ihv'  Ik  jv'uv«i«J  v.vtttU)»tiit^  v^f  iDemucuid&  narraring  wbafi  took 
I^Wv  ui  kViVHi^  ^htftt  be  wa$  tbece  aegcdarin^  die  Commercial 
HN\N4U  wUK  bWivv^     Ue  bad  t«?  trr  to  peisus^  tbe  Eaqperor 
NdlH'Un'U  W  MK'w  tbe  tfxam{^Ie  of  tbie  coozitrT  witb  regazd 
W  Oio  iViluoUvM^  v^f  uu(V4rt  dutiKWv  and  tbe  establisbmeat  of 
iK'MHiKuv^  Ukv  (\\Wv^tt^  v*f  tWKfc.     He  told  tbe  Emperor  bow- 
Ill  u^t  iln*  U^^^^iil»  Wl  bwtt  of  tbe  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Ptel, 
mul  Im»w    4|KH^t  WHU   Iho  vv|f«Mrd  and  wvvr«ce  felt  for  Sir 
^yWs\r  \\\A      'IW  ^'u^v^vr  Mid  tbal  be  $boald  be  ebarmed 
liUik  IIhM^'UhI  ir  lis'  v^HlUl  thiuk  it  {v<8»ble  tbat  be  coold  do 
S^\\\^^  «*i   H  kiuvl  wluoU  would  W  ;k^  j^H)d  for  bis  country. 
^  H^i^i'  (u«  Hitvlvsl.  '  \\  i«  \ot,\  vlkttiouU  iu  France.     In  Engbuid 
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you  make  reforms,  ia  France  we  make  revolutions.'  Now, 
observe,  the  Emperor  was  a  man  who  hud  lived  in  this  country 
for  years  ;  he  had  wat^^hed  the  working  of  public  opinion  and 
of  our  institutions  from  the  retirement  of  his  exile,  and  after- 
wards for  nearly  twenty  years  he  observed  them  from  the  lofty 
Btagu  of  the  Imperial  throne ;  and  that  was  his  judgment ; 
that  was  the  statement  which  he  made  to  one  of  the  foremost 
Englishmen,  representing  much  of  English  opinion,  sent  by 
the  English  Government  to  negotiate  with  him  the  groat 
Treaty  of  Commerce.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
thoughtful  statesman  in  any  civilized  country  in  the  world 
who  would  not  join  with  the  Emperor  in  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  have  worked  out  such  snbBtantial 
reforms  in  their  legislation,  and  our  own  experience  brings  us 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Those  men  are  in  error  who  tell  you  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  that  all  remains  to  he  done ;  those  men  are  not  less 
in  error  who  tell  you  that  what  has  been  done  is  evil,  and  that 
it  is  evil  to  do  anything  more.  What  you  should  do  is  to  act 
upon  the  principles  and  the  rules  of  past  years,  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  favour  of  questions  wh  ich  the  public  has  thoroughly 
discussed,  which  it  thoroughly  conaprchends,  and  which  Parlia- 
ment can  honestly  and  conscientiously  put  into  law.  For  my 
part,  looting  hack  over  these  forty  years,  I  feel  some  little 
sense  of  content.  But  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  lessen — 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  adds  to  and  strengthens  my  hope  for 
the  future.  The  history  of  the  last  forty  years  of  this  country, 
judged  fairly — I  speak  of  its  legislation — is  mainly  a  history 
of  the  conquests  of  freedom.  It  will  be  a  grand  volume  that 
tells  the  story,  and  your  name  and  mine,  if  I  mistake  not,  will 
be  found  in  some  of  its  pages.  For  me,  the  final  chapter  is 
now  writing.  It  may  bo  already  written;  hut  for  you,  this 
great  constituency,  you  have  a  perpetual  youth  and  a  perpetual 
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future.  I  pray  Heaven  that  in  the  years  to  come,  when  my 
voice  is  hushed,  you  may  be  granted  strength,  and  moderation, 
and  wisdom  to  influence  the  councils  of  your  country  by 
righteous  means,  for  none  other  than  noble  and  righteous 
ends. 


■^K- 


XIV. 


BIEMINGHAM,  JANUARY  31,   1874. 


[At  the  Oeuerol  Eleotlon  of  iS;4,  Measn,  Bright,  Diion,  and  Miiutz  were 
returned  iinopposi'd.  There  had  Uwii  some  talit  of  bringing  forward  a 
'  working  maa  reprvtcDtatJvtr,'  bnt  tbe  pmjei't,  if  it  bad  bwa  Hcrbusly 
ontert^ned,  coUupacd,  and  the  propoecd  omdidate  went  away  to  Sheffield  to 
aaaigt  in  the  caiulidsturv  of  Mr.  Chaniberlain,  who  BUbBequently  took 
Mr.  Diiou's  plai*  in  tbo  repre»enlatioii  of  Birroinghnin.] 


It  18  a.  little  over  three  months  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting;  you,  on  which  occasion  yoa  renewed  the  expression  of 
yniir  confidence  in  me  as  one  of  your  Parliamentary  represen- 
tatives. Since  then,  entirely  unexpected  by  me  at  that  time, 
118  by  you,  there  has  occurred  a  dissolation  of  Parliament, 
unforeseen  and  most  sudden.  With  regard  to  its  causes,  I  may 
tell  you  frankly  and  honestly  that  those  canses  arc  set  forth 
roost  clearly  in  the  address  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  his  late 
constituents ;  and  when  you  have  read  tliat,  you  know  as 
rouch  about  it  as  is  necessary  for  you  to  know — and  more,  as 
much  aa  can  be  known,  and  as  much  as  I  know.  But  sudden 
and  unexpected  as  the  dissolution  was,  it  did  not  find  Birming- 
ham unprepared,  and  if  there  be  reaction  anywhere,  apparently 
the  infection  has  not  spread  to  this  great  central  city  of  the 
country.  You  are  not  prepared  to  tum  your  backs  upon  the 
policy  of  the  last  five  years.  You  are  not  prepared  to  with- 
draw your  confidence  from  those  who  have  been  your  represen- 
tatives during  that  period,  although,  uafortunat4.'ly,  I  have 
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b^eo  able  to  render  you  small  service  during  that  time.  And 
as  yon  stand  by  the  (»rave  of  the  dead  Parliament,  I  am  sure, 
whether  you  epeak  its  funeral  oration  or  you  write  its  epitaph, 
you  will  be  willing  to  say  that  it  Js  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
oftbe  Parliament*  whose  doings  have  made  the  etorj' of  English 
history  during  many  eenturies  past.  But  our  opponents — if 
it  were  not  so  they  would  not  be  our  opponents — do  not  agree 
with  us ;  but  they  are  an  unhappy  party.  Whether  in  or  out, 
they  seem  to  me  alike  unfortunate,  I  have  wat-ched  their 
agonies  for  thirty  years.  During  that  time,  according  to 
them,  the  Constitution  has  received  some  scores  of  serious 
wounds,  and  several  of  those  wounds,  though  it  is  curious  to 
say  so,  have  been  pronounced  fatal,  Tliey  say  that  we — that 
is,  the  Liberal  party — have  disturbed  classes  and  interest* 
annccessarily,  that  we  have  harassed  almost  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  have  made  ourselves  very  unpopular  thereby,  Without 
doubt,  if  they  had  been  in  the  Wilderness,  they  would  have 
condemned  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  liarassing  piece  of 
legislation,  though  it  does  happen  that  we  have  the  evidence, 
of  more  than  thirty  centuries  to  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of 
those  Commandments,  WgII,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
that  we  have  disturbed  a  good  many  classes  and  a  good  many 
interests,  but  then,  in  pleading  that,  I  offer  as  the  justificatioE 
that  in  no  single  ease  have  we  injured  a  class  or  interest,  and 
in  every  case  we  have  greatly  beneliteil  the  country. 

We  Bcem  to  have  had  lately  a  new  period  marked  oat  for 
ne — the  period  of  forty  years.  Lord  Grey  was  a  great 
minister,  who  began  the  process  of  disturbance — I  speak  of 
disturbance  under  the  Liberal  party.  He,  aa  you  know, 
greatly  disturbed  the  borough -mongers,  I  recollect  reading 
the  account  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  famous  speech  in  intro- 
ducing the  Reform  Bill,  and  some  member — 1  forget  now  his 
name,  but  I  think  he  was  not  much  of  a  bo  rough -monger,  if 
at  all — said,  as  he  heard  the  speech  and  the  gradual  exjilana- 
tion  of  that  great  measure,  h  is  hair  stood  on  end.     And  what 
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must  have  been  its  effect  I  know  not  upon  that  rieh  banker  at 
Leeds,  of  whom,  I  think,  I  have  once  before  spoken  to  you, 
who  said  that  if  the  members  for  Oatton  and  Old  Sarum,  or 
any  two  of  them,  were  transferred  to  Leeds  he  should  dread 
the  tumult  of  Leeds  elections,  and  he  should  think  it  necessary 
to  remove  liis  bank,  with  his  gold  and  silver,  to  some  quiet 
town  like  Pomfret.  But  then  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  borough -mongers  was  this — that  the  country  was  saved 
from  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and  that  the  passing  of  that  great 
measure  made  the  growth  of  the  tree  of  freedom  in  this 
country  certain  and  perpetual.  And  not  long  after,  we  dis- 
turbed another  comfortable  set  of  people.  I  mean  those  who 
in  that  day  were  called  the  '  old  corporators ' — the  men  who 
were  the  officials  of  the  corrupt  and  unreformed  Corporations 
of  the  country.  These  persons  were  busy  mostly  in  all  kinds 
of  jobbery  for  their  own  interests  with  the  funds  of  the  Cor- 
porations, I  am  told  that  in  one  town  not  far  from  hero, 
the  Corporation  regularly  sold  the  seats  in  Parliament,  and 
applied  the  money,  under  an  ecooomical  and  in  some  respects  a 
judicious  plan,  to  the  improvement  of  the  town.  What  would 
you  think  if  the  Corporation  put  up  the  three  scats  for 
Birmingham  in  the  market — in  the  political  market — offered 
eome  of  those  great  contractors,  Australian  merchants,  and 
great  landed  proprietors,  permanent  seats  in  Parliament,  ae 
members  for  Birmingham,  if  they  would  give  you  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  and  then  you  were  to  apply 
that  money  to  some  purposes  of  Birmingham  improvement? 
Well,  that  was  what  was  done,  I  am  told,  in  a  borough  not  far 
from  this  town.  But  after  the  Reform  Bill — the  Corporation 
Reform  Bill— was  passed,  a  new  state  of  things  arose,  and  we 
have  had  since  then,  I  think  everybody  must  admit — taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
our  population — we  have  had  in  all  our  great  boroughs  a  very 
admirable  system  of  local  and  municipal  government. 

But  the  reformed  Parliament  went  on  with  these  disturb- 
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ances.  The  people  of  England  lieard  the  wail  of  uuguiah 
from  the  Weet  Indian  colonieB ;  every  breeze  from  the  west 
brought  with  it  the  sound  of  the  torture  and  the  suBbringa 
of  near  a  million  of  the  population.  And  the  Liberal  party — 
for  it  was  they  who  did  it — they  not  only  heard  this,  but 
they  resolved  to  abate  the  evil,  and  thi-y  did  it  in  a  manner 
by  which  they  offered  what  I  will  call  lavish  justice  and 
consideration  to  the  planters,  at  the  same  time  that  the^ 
extended  perfect  and  eomplete  mercy  to  the  slave.  And 
by  and  by  there  came  up  another  great  question.  Failing 
harvests,  and  failing  trade,  and  a  suifering  people,  ereat«d 
a  combination  to  abolish  the  hated  system  of  Protection. 
Trade  was  strangled,  the  poor  were  stricken  with  famine. 
And  then  we  disturbed  lords,  and  dukes,  and  squires,  and 
farmers,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  a  few  clergymen,  who 
were  distressed  and  harassed  to  an  alarming  extent.  One 
duke,  if  I  recollect  aright,  said  that  the  country  would  not 
be  worth  living  in,  and  that  they  should  go  abroad.  But  a 
Sussex  peasant,  not  a  distant  neighbour,  I  suspect,  of  tha 
duke,  asked,  '  They  bean't  going  to  take  the  land  wi'  'em,  be 
they  V  And  the  duke,  as  you  know,  did  not  go  abroad.  He 
remained  to  the  end  of  bis  life  as  much  attaclied  as  ever  to 
his  ancestral  acres ;  and  now,  doubtless,  he  sleeps  tranquilly 
in  that  small  portion  of  his  vast  estates  which  is  enough 
finally  for  the  great  duke  or  for  the  peasant.  Well,  but  the 
dukes  were  not  all.  The  farmers  thought  they  were  injured, 
and  Mr.  Chowler — you  recollect  Mr.  Chowler— said  they  had 
more  horses  than  anybody  else,  and  knew  how  to  ride  'em, 
and  they  would  rather  ride  down  upon  Manchester  than  upon 
Paris :  but  fortunately  for  thnt  industrious,  unwalled,  and  unde- 
fended town,  Mr.  Chowler  relented,  and  Manchester  was  spared. 
But  five-aiid-twenty  years  have  passed  since  that  disturb- 
ance, and  the  huraasing  of  these  great  events,  and  where  are 
we  no»v  ?  Kvery  duke,  and  lord,  and  squire,  and  parson, 
and  pcusaiit,  and  manufacturerj  and  merchant,  and  artisan. 
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and  labourer,  and  miner,  and  man  and  woman  of  erery  class 
in  this  country,  is  happier  and  more  contMit  by  the  disturb- 
ance. Out  of  the  fiye-and-twenty  years  that  are  past,  I 
suppose  the  whole  food  of  the  people  of  this  country  for 
about  ten  years  has  been  imported  from  abroad.  Trade  has 
extended  to  fourfold  its  then  amount,  work  is  ba  more  plen- 
tiful and  more  steady,  as  you  all  know:  wages  are  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  £eirm  labourer — a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  not  long 
ago  said  that  if  the  &rm  labourer  is  a  son  of  agriculture,  he 
is  a  disinherited  child — the  fSum  labourer,  abject  and  suffer- 
ing, and  n^lected,  is  now  finding  that  the  beneficent  shower 
is  even  descending  upon  him.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
the  House  of  Conmions,  when  claiming  from  Parliament 
compensation  for  the  land  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws;  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  would  rest  his  whole 
case  upon  the  condition,  that  is  upon  the  future  condition,  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Well,  I  met  about  a  year  ago  a 
man  doing  some  work  for  my  firm  under  a  contractor;  he 
was  looking  rather  weakly  and  ill,  and  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  came  from.  He 
said  he  was  just  recovmng  from  an  illness  of  many  weeks ; 
that  he  had  only  just  returned  to  his  work ;  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Disraeli's  own 
county.  He  said  that  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  that  was  about 
thirty  years  ago,  his  father  went  to  work  regularly  for  the 
wages  of  js,  a  week ;  and  he  said  further,  that  *  When  I  left 
Buckinghamshire  wages  had  got  up  to  ii«. ;  and,'  he  says, 
*  I  have  heard  lately  that  they  are  at  149.'  Therefore,  I  say 
that  the  disturbance  that  set  free  the  industiy  of  this  country, 
which  doubled  the  wages  of  the  humble  labourer,  amongst 

whom  Mr.  Disraeli  moves  when  he  is  at  his  country  home 

that  this  disturbanoe  is  not  to  be  condemned,  but  is  one  of 
those  great  thiags  for  which  we  may  take  credit,  and  in  which 
we  may  glory. 
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Now,  if  there  was  nobody  to  speak  but  myself,  and  I  were 
able  to  do  it,  I  might  go  through  I  know  not  how  many 
cases  of  the  same  kind.  One  or  two  I  will  refer  to.  Take 
the  case  of  the  shipping  interest  for  example.  Tlie  great 
sbipownere  were  terrified  because  the  Navigation  Laws  were 
to  be  repealed,  and  it  was  said  that  your  mercantile  navy 
would  rot  in  your  harbours,  and  your  imperial  navy  would 
have  no  support..  What  happened?  But  that  was  not  all 
that  was  said.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  once  before  tell 
you  of  the  observation  of  a  sailor  to  me  upon  this  subject. 
He  had  come  down  with  two  or  three  hundred  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  bring  a  petition  to  the  House  praying  them 
not  to  abolish  the  Navigation  Laws.  1  walked  up  Parlia- 
ment Street  with  this  procession,  and  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  one  of  these  simple-minded  eailors.  I  asked  hira 
what  he  had  been  about,  and  he  said  he  had  lieen  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  they  h.od  taken  a  very  great  petition 
against  the  repeal  of  these  Navigation  Laws.  I  said  to  him, 
'What  harm  will  it  do  you?'  and  he  said  'I  do  rot  know 
much  about  it  myself,  but  tbcy  fell  us  that  if  the  Navigation 
Laws  are  repealed,  we  shall  all  of  us  never  get  nothing  to 
eat  again  but  black  bread,  like  them  Norwegians.'  That 
was  the  absurdity  which — I  will  not  mention  names — ship- 
owners and  active  men  of  tbat  agitation,  taught  these  poor 
sailors,  who  really,  as  you  know,  knew  nothing  about  it. 
But  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
the  establishment  of  free  trade,  has  been  a  prosperity  abso- 
lutely unconceived  before  by  the  shipping  interests,  in  the 
vastness  of  your  mercantile  marine,  in  the  magnificence  of 
your  ships.  Now,  there  is  not  a  sea,  there  is  not  a  bay,  there 
is  not  a  harbour,  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  watery  surface  of 
the  globe  in  which  your  magnificent  merchant  ships  are  not 
sailing.  And  no  doubt  the  shipping  interest  would  be  very 
sorry  to  go  back  to  the  system  which  we  attacked,  and  whioh 
they  upheld. 
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There  is  one  point  to  which  I  must  aak  the  working  men 
to  pay  particular  attention,  and  it  is  the  newspaper  press. 
The  newspaper  press  thirty  years  ago  was  strangled  by  taxes. 
They  durst  not  do  as  they  do  in  Paris — they  durst  not  take 
up  newspaper  editors  and  Buppress  newspapers  from  day  to 
day,  as  they  pleased ;  hut  they  put  tases  on  Vhich  strangled 
the  newspapers,  and  only  dear  newspapers  could  exist.  The 
paper  itself  had  a  tax  upon  it — the  Exeise  tax — nearly  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  paper.  It  had  a  stamp  at  one  comer 
absolutely  exceeding  the  value  of  the  paper.  And  then, 
every  advertisement  at  that  ttme,  although  it  was  only  a 
line — '  Wanted,  a  Gardener ;  enquire  so  and  so ' — bore  a  tax 
of  eighteen  pence,  which  is  three  times  as  much  aa  yon  now 
pay  the  newspaper  for  the  advertisement  itself.  And  thus 
the  newspapers  were  to  a  large  extent  strangled  and  de- 
etroyed — they  could  not  come  into  existence,  in  fact.  Now, 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  those  of  you  who  recollect  what  took 
place,  the  first  tax  that  came  oflF  was  the  advertisement  duty ; 
the  next  that  came  off  was  the  stamp,  and  the  last  was  the 
excise  upon  paper.  All  the  prosperous — not  all,  hut  many 
of  the  prosperous  papers  of  the  country,  were  very  much  dis- 
turbed and  harassed;  they  were  a  harassed  interest.  The 
Times  grieved  dreadfully  about  it.  What  a  foolish  husiuess 
it  was  when  Lord  Derby — the  late  Lord  Derby — I  think, 
the  most  passionate  and  ignorant  of  political  leaders — brought 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  jiaper  duty,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  passed  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Surely,  if  there  were  a  class  of 
persons  in  this  kingdom  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  trno  knowledge  of  fact^s  and  some  kind  of  decent  political 
education,  it  was  the  Tory  party.  And  they,  apparently — 
if  I  may  use  a  Miltonic  phrase — '  unconscious  of  their  own 
disfigurement,'  and  of  their  own  ignorance,  actually  reject^ 
the  means  which  wc  offered  them  of  getting  this  great  teach- 
ing machinery  for  their  benefit. 
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One  more  little  thing — a  small  thing  now  it  has  passed,  j 
For  thirty  years  in   the  House  of  Commons  men  contested! 
the  question  of  the  Chnreh  rate.     What  did  tlie  clergy  say—  I 
not  all,  but  a  great  many — but  what  did  their  frionda  in  the 
House  of  Commons  say  ?     If  you  abolieli  the  Church  rate, 
if  you  do  not  fake  from  the  Independents,  the  WesleyanB,  J 
the  Baptists,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  small  sums  to  keep 
np  the  churches,  thy  churches  will  go  to  decay.     It  was  a  i 
scandalous  imputation  upon  Churchmen.    But  what  happened?  I 
A  clergyman,  speaking  to  me  this  very  week  about  it,  said,  I 
'I  believe  there  is  not  anybody  in  the  kingdom  who  is  ai^l 
worse  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  nor    is  there  anyfl 
single  church  in  the  kingdom,  I  believe,  that  is  more  ailowedl 
to  go  into  decay  than  before  Church  rates  were  abolished.' 
We  harassed  those  persons  a  great  deal  at  the  time,  but  it  I 
was  for  the  public  good,  and  it  was  for  their  good,  and  every- 
body feels  in  every  parish  that  there  is  greater  harmony, 
more  of  that  whioh  the  Christian  religion  teaches,  than  tliere 
was  while  that  impost  was  continued.     And  now,  passing 
only  to  within  the  last  Parliament,  to  that  question  of  the 
Irish  Church — I  am  quite  aware — I  know  it  is  true — that 
many  good  men  were  disturbed  and  harassed  by  the  course 
which  Parliament  felt  it  its  duty  to  take.     I  met  in  Ireland,  J 
before  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  and  just  about  the  time  when  ' 
the  resolutions  were  agreed  to  in  the  preceding  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church — I  met  with  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  of  the  Established  Church,  to  whom 
I  was  talking  upon  this   subject.     He  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed and  very  anxious.     I  had  great  sympathy  with  him, 
for  he  spoke  on  the  subject  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion, 
and  he  gave  me  this  answer — and  it  was  a  sort  of  consolation 
to  him.      He  said,  '  I  fear  this  grsat  trial  is  come  upon  us 
because  of  oar  unfaithfulness  to  our  Divine  Master.'     Well, 
my  own  impression  is,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  measure  which 
passed    a    House   of   Legislature  conformable — undoubtedly 
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comfonnable — to  the  precepts  of  that  revelation  which  his 
Divine  Master  has  left  ub,  it  was  the  removal  of  the  political 
institution  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.  What  has  followed  ?  We  have  seen  this — that 
that  Church  is  endeavouring  gradually,  and,  I  trust,  success- 
ftilly,  to  purify  itself  for  the  work  that  is  before  it ;  and 
verily  the  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  I  trust  that 
within  its  folds  the  labourers  may  not  be  few. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  last  of  those  measures — the  Irish 
Land  Act.  The  result  has  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  no 
landlord  is  injured,  that  the  value  of  land  has  not  fallen,  that 
all  property  in  Ireland  is  more  secure,  and  that  agrarian  crime 
and  outrage,  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  have  almost 
ceased. 

There  is  one  other  interest,  and  it  is  evidently  that  which 
has  been  chiefly  referred  to  in  such  sympathetic  terms,  that 
we  are  said  to  have  harassed,  tliat  is  the  publican  interest. 
Now,  letnt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Licensing  Act  was  not 
an  Act  of  any  particular  party.  It  was  incessantly  urged 
upon  the  Government  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  it  was  8up]x)rted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  a  general  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which 
no  party  triumphed  over  any  other.  But  wo  must  not  forget 
that  amongst  the  class  of  publicans  there  is  what  there  is  in 
almost  every  other  class,  I  am  sorry  to  say — that  which  I 
have  termed  a  residuum.  There  are  amongst  the  great  body 
of  the  publicans  some  men  who  arc  low  in  circumstances  and 
who  are  low  in  character,  and  to  whom  any  legislation,  how- 
ever Bccpssary,  that  tends  to  soljricty  and  good  order  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  hateful.  There  is  a  larger,  a  much 
larger  class,  I  believe,  to  whom  reasonable  legislation  in  this 
direction  is  not  only  not  hateful,  but  to  some  of  them,  I 
think,  it  must  even  lie  welcome.  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
the  respectable  publicans  in  this  country,  with  their  wives 
and  fftmities,  wish  that  their  houses  should  Ite  kept  open  till 
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midnight.  I  believe  tliat  any  measure,  any  reasonable 
measure,  as  reasonable  men  would  judge  in  regard  to  this 
trade,  if  it  were  advantageous  to  the  public  at  large,  would  be 
Elill  more  full  of  blessing  to  the  families  of  the  publicana 
themselves.  But  Parliament  is  not  desirous,  is  not  likely, 
nor  is  the  Liberal  party,  nor  is  the  present  Government,  to 
deal  unjustly  or  harshly  with  any  body  of  men ;  and  I  beg  to 
express  my  opinion — the  publicans  may  not  take  it  to  be 
worth  much,  but  still  I  give  it — that  they  are  not  wise, 
even  for  their  own  interests,  if  thoy  should  say  to  the  great 
Liberal  party,  triumphing  in  the  past,  destined  to  triumph  in 
the  future,  '  We  deem  you  our  natural  enemy,  and  in  all 
election  cont£sts  you  shall  feel  the  strength  of  our  resentment.' 
I  Lave  shown  you,  I  think,  that  if  we  have  made  disturb- 
ances, if  we  have  made  men  anxious,  if  we  have  harassed  class 
or  trade,  trades  have  not  suffered,  and  the  good  of  all  the 
people  has  in  reality  been  consulted.  But  what  happens 
with  this  unhappy  party  when  they  are  in  and  we  are  out? 
They  came  in  in  1841,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  a  majority 
of  90;  and  in  1846  tbey  repealed  the  Com  Laws — not  the 
whole  party,  but  100  of  them,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  joining  the  Liberals,  to  do  that  great  act  of  justice. 
They  went  into  Parliament  pledged  to  the  Hps  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Protection.  Those  poor  Fantees,  about  whom 
we  are  reading,  who  swear  great  oaths  by  the  blue  coat 
of  General  Macartby,  buttons  and  all — even  they  do  not 
make  more  dreadful  vows  than  did  the  Conservative  members 
to  support  the  Cora  Laws  for  ever.  And  yet  within  five 
years  under  their  great  leader  and  accomplished  and  able 
statesman,  now  of  historic  greatness  and  renown,  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  round  and  do  the  very  thing  which  we 
advocated,  and  which  they  had  almost  sworn  never  to  do. 
And  then,  in  1866 — that  is  only  the  other  day — yoa  recollect 
what  they  did ;  they  said  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  extension  of  the  borough 
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franchise  to  7/.,  and  the  lowering  of  the  county  franchise 
to  \%l.  or  14/. — I  forget  which — was  a  measure  of  a  meet 
desperate  and  democrfltic  tendency,  and  that  it  would  give  to 
the  working  men  the  control  over  all  the  elections,  and  they 
would  be  masters  of  the  Parliament.  Well,  having  by  these 
arguments  and  many  others  equally  stupid — having  destroyed 
the  bill  nnd  got  rid  of  the  Government,  they  came  into  office, 
and  in  the  very  next  year,  in  the  very  next  session,  whilst 
three-fourths  of  the  House  were  gone  to  dinner,  the  leader  of 
the  House  at  that  time,  who  now  tells  us  we  are  harassing 
everybody,  consented  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
every  householder  in  the  boroughs,  leading  necessarily  to 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  householders  in  the  counties 
—and  leading  necessarily  too  to  other  things,  some  of  which 
are  dim  and  indistinct  at  present,  and  which  I  need  not 
attempt  to  describe,  Tf  these  men  are  in  office  yon  see 
what  they  do— if  they  are  out  of  office  they  employ  their 
time  with  unfriendly  criticisms  of  what  we  do.  And  when 
we  have  done  anything,  the  public  generally  Rnd  it  so  good 
tlint  they  never  for  a  single  moment  dream  of  undoing  it- 
Progress,  therefore,  in  this  country,  with  freedom  of  dis- 
CQSsion  and  freedom  of  the  press — progress  is  inevitable,  and 
progress  is  disturbance.  But  the  question  is,  if  you  go  back 
to  1830,  and  review  the  period  to  1874,  what  do  you  find, 
and  what  conclusion  do  you  come  to?  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  young  men  are  often  least  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  country  which  is  nearest  our  own  times.  It 
is  not  written  in  the  histories  that  were  read  at  school,  and 
most  people  are  not  old  enough,  as  I  am  old  enough,  to 
remember  almost  every  political  fact  since  the  great  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  I  wish  young  men  would  rend  some  history 
of  this  period.  A  neighbour  and  friend  of  mine,  an  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  clergyman — Mr.  Moleaworth — has 
published  a  work,  being  a  political  history  of  England  from 
the  year  1830 — that    is,   from  the  first   Reform  Bill,   until 
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within  the  last  two  or  three  years — a  book  honestly  writteai 
in  which  facts  are  plainly  and,  I  believe,  truly  stated,  i 
a   work    which   would    give  great    iDformation   to    all 
young  men  of  the  country,  if  they  could  he  prevailed  npt 
to  read  it. 

For  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  the  Liberal  par^a 
is  responsible ;  and  if  we  have  to  bear  the  responsibility,  if  the  J 
changes  are  good,  we  shall  have  the  credit  and  the  glory.     XI 
would  appeal  to  any  man  who  is  not  incurably  prejudiced  < 
hopelessly  ignorant  as  to  this  fact,  whether  England  at  thuj 
moment  is  not  a  country  inimeasurably  better  to  live  in  thanfl 
it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.     Look  at  her  commerce  and  | 
her  industry  ;  look  ut  her  wealth  ;  look  at  the  wages  of  her  j 
people ;  look  at  the  progress  of  edncation ;  look  at  the  greater  1 
security  in  the  country;  look  at  the  comfort  there  is  spread  1 
amongst  the  people,  with  largely  diminished  crime,  and  with,  j 
largely  diminished    pauperism.      And  we  must  ascribe    thisfl 
ID    large    measure    to    the    course  of   policy  which  has  been  I 
pursued  by  the   Parliament,   and  which   has  been  indicated  ' 
and   controlled   mainly   during  the   whole    of    that    period 
by   the    Liberal    party.      Another    question    is — What    is 
to  be  our  policy  now?     You  have  determined  what  it  shall 
be  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.     For  you  have  set  the  seal  of 
your  approval  to   the   opinions  and  conduct  of  your  repre- 
sentatives;   they   have  come    down  to    you  again,   and   you 
have  again  espressed  your  approval   and  given   your  sanc- 
tion to  their  conduct.     We  shall  consent  to,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  make  snch  clianges  as  the  public  interest  and 
the  public  judgment  require — not  changes  for  the  mere  rest- 
less   love    of  change,    but    changes  which    are  indicated   by 
reflection  and  experience.      Our  progress  bo  far,  I  believe,  has 
been  in  the  highest  senso  of  the  word   strictly  and   truly  \ 
Conservative,      Henceforth    let    ns    proceed    upon    the 
rules,    with   the   same   wisdom,   to   equally   beneficent  endi.  \ 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  thb         ■essinn  to  me  of  the  renewal  I 
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of  your  confidence.  For  some  years  I  have  done  little  but 
look  on.  There  have  been  errors  which  I  have  disapproved 
and  have  condemned ;  but,  if  the  Government  has  made  errors 
— and  no  Government  has  lasted  for  five  years  that  has  not — 
I  say  that,  looking  on  it  with  impartiality,  its  virtues  amount 
to  far  greater  measure  than  its  errors. 

It  was  my  expectation  within  the  last  year  that,  when 
there  came  this  dissolution — and  it  was  not  expected  so  soon 
— it  was  my  expectation  that  I  should  have  at  that  time  to 
write,  not  an  address  offering  myself  as  a  candidate,  but  an 
addre^  of  farewell  and  final  thanks.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
likely  that  I  should  ever  again  be  able  to  take  my  place  upon 
this  platform  to  address  you  thus  or  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  I  could  not  at  this  moment — ^it  was  impos- 
sible at  this  juncture  that  I  could  take  any  other  course  than 
that  which  I  have  taken  in  offering  myself  again  to  you, 
if  you  chose  to  elect  me.  And  though  I  am  not  strong  to 
labour  as  I  have  been  in  past  years^  yet  still  possibly  I  may 
do  something  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  our  country 
and  to  guaitl  the  precious  fruits  of  the  many  victories  that 
we  have  won. 
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[On  this  day  the  three  members  for  Birmingham  made  their  cnstomary 
appearance  before  their  constituents.  The  meeting  was  to  some  extent 
disturbed  by  the  anxiety  which  certain  of  the  Temperance  party  felt,  and 
which  they  sought  to  g^ve  effect  to,  by  proposing  a  resolution  that  Mr. 
Muntz  had  caused  distrust  among  his  constituents  by  his  attitude  towards 
the  Permissive  Bill.  The  meeting  however  was  indisposed  to  support  the 
resolution.] 

Yet  once  again  I  must  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  your 
reception,  and  for  the  resolution  which  you  have  passed.  I 
feel  how  little  I  deserve  much  of  what  has  been  said  in  my 
fevour ;  but  you  know,  as  I  know,  that  if  I  have  in  any  degree 
neglected  your  interests  and  my  duty,  it  has  been  from  causes 
which  were  altogether  beyond  my  control.  At  these,  our 
annual  gatherings,  it  has  not  been  my  custom  to  dwell  much 
upon  the  past.  I  have  been  content  to  let  the  past  speak  for 
itself.  What  I  have  tried  to  do— what  I  have  united  in  doing 
with  other  men — I  believe,  has  generally  been  that  which 
justified  itself  in  the  eyes  and  to  the  understanding  of  the 
great  body  of  my  countrymen.  And  now  I  shall  not  go  much 
into  the  past,  but  shall  ask  you  to  come  with  me  a  little, 
while  I  look  upon  the  present,  and  endeavour  to  peer  some- 
what into  the  future. 

Since  I  was  here  last  great  changes  have  taken  place — 
changes,  not  here,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  elsewhere^-changes 
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nnder  wbieh  the  politioal  power  exercised  in  Parliament  has 
been  shifted  Irom  one  side  of  the  Honse  to  the  other — changes 
iinder  which  a  new  set  of  occupants  are  found  upon  the 
Treasury  Bench.  It  has  been  eaid  very  often  within  the  biat 
year  that  the  people — not  the  people  of  Birming^bam,  but 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom — were  a  little  tired  of 
legislation  and  of  great  measures,  and  that  they  preferred,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  have  rest  and  quiet.  If  too  much  has  been 
dime,  and  if  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  oonBistency  in  the  action  of  the  const itneneies, 
because  they  have  discovered  twelve  gentlemen  whom  they 
have  placed  on  the  Treasury  Bench — whose  special  recom- 
mendation is  that  they  never  did  anything — or  at  least  that 
if  they  attempted  to  do  anything,  it  was  merely  to  prevent 
their  opponents  from  doing  something.  When  this  new  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  being  somewhat  of  an  old  stager  in  Parlia- 
mentary matters,  I  waa  asked  how  I  thought  they  were  likely 
to  get  on;  and  I  answered,  with  a  simplicity  which  is  com- 
mendable, that  I  thought  tliey  would  get  on  for  a  good  while 
pretty  well  if  they  would  keep  off  pohtics.  But  let  mo  remind 
you  that  in  two  Chambers  and  under  one  roof  in  "Westminster 
there  assemble  about  a  thousanc!  gentlemen,  from  all  parts  of 
tho  United  Kingdom,  whose  special  object  in  coming  together 
is  to  talk  politics.  Therefore,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Govern- 
ment altogether  fo  keep  off  politics;  aad,  indeed,  instead  of 
doing  that,  or  attempting  to  do  it,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  they  plunged  almost  at  once  into  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
most  exciting  and  explosive  kind  of  political  matter. 

Last  July  I  was  spending  some  time  in  the  extreme  north, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pentland  Frith.  It  wasa  much  pleasaiilcr 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  I  was 
obliged  to  pick  up  my  information  from  the  papers  that  came 
down  twice,  or  at  most  three  times,  in  the  week.  I  pictured 
to  myself  what  must  be  going  on  in  Westminster,  and  it  was 
a  surprising  picture.     There  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond — a 
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soleroD  Scotch  proprietor,  though  not  a  Seotcliman — a  man,  I 
should  say,  incapable  of  recklessness  and  of  enthusiasm.  There 
was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  his  wig  on,  and  his  wisdoni 
under  it,  importing,  as  I  thought,  some  Orauge  and  North  of 
Ireland  notions  into  the  afRiirs  of  the  Established  Church.  I 
saw  these  two  in  one  House,  and  the  Prime  Minister  in 
another,  engaged  in  applying  a  match  to  every  bit  of  gun- 
powder they  found  in  their  way.  First  of  all  they  dealt  with 
the  Cliurch  of  Scotland.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  there 
has  been  a  thing  which  wiis  called  jiatronoge — that  is,  the 
appointment  of  ministers  in  the  Church  rested  mainly  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  land.  There  was  not  much  in  it.  It 
was  of  no  money  value.  In  Scotland  there  has  been  none  of 
that  remarkable  corruption  which  has  existed  in  connection 
with  Church  patronage  in  England.  But  then  we  must  not 
forget  what  one  of  our  poets  has  said  of  learning.     He  said— - 

■A  little  leBming;  it  ■  duigeniiu  tblng; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not.' 

And  so  the  little  patronage  of  Scotland  was  found  to  be  mosfc  J 
dangerous,  whiUt  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  ' 
recently  decided  that  the  enormous  and  corrupt  patronage  of  j 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  thing  to  be  carefully  guarded 
from  destmction.     What  the   Parliament  did  was  this — to 
transfer  the  patronage  in  Scotland  from  the  landed  proprietors 
generally  to  the  congregations.     They  thought  it  would  prop 
ap  the  Church,  that  it  would  add  to  its  popularity — perhaps 
make  it  as  popular  as  the  Free  Chui'ch  ;  but  they  seemed  to 
forget  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  reliance  of  the  Churcli 
in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  by  that  means  only  could  they 
make  it  really  and  permanently  popular.     Well,  the  Church 
appears,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  bo  very  much  puzzled  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  its  new  powers ;  but  the  Free  Churches  of"  J 
Scotland  —  the   secesstoniste   from   the    Scotch   Church,  the  j 
United  Presbyterian  aud  the  Free  Churches — have  decided  by  1 
B  remarkably  unauimous  vote  that  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  , 
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Scotland  can  never  be  placed  on  a  satiBfiictory  basis  until  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  disestablished  and  set  free. 
The  result,  then,  of  this  is  that  the  Goveminent,  hy  this 
measure,  have  raised  something  tike  a  new  and  a  great  question 
in  Scotland ;  they  have  stirred  the  fire  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  no  longer  slumber;  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that,  in 
the  future  elections  for  Scotlaud,  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment will  come  up  as  a  great  and  main  question  liefore  almost 
every  constituency  in  that  kingdom. 

But  after  dealing  with  the  Scotch  bill,  there  came  the 
English  bill,  and  the  English  bill  was  not  a  bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  all.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Now,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  very  moderate 
man.  Every  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  moderate  man. 
No  man  who  was  not  believed  to  he  a  moderate  man  would  be 
elevated  to  that  high  office ;  but,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  once 
told  me,  be  found  the  most  reckless  and  dangerous  things 
were  often  proposed  and  done  by  very  moderate  men.  Well, 
the  Arehbishop  brought  his  bill  into  the  Plouse.  It  was 
nourished  and  cherishL-d  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  It  was  popular.  It  very  soon  passed  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  found  to  be  still  more  popular. 
Now,  may  I  tell  you  a  little  of  ray  experience  about  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  I  never  knew  a  House  of  Commons  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  about  a  thing  except  at  a  time  when  it  did 
not  know  what  it  was  doing  and  where  it  was  going,  I  have 
known  it  twice  enthusiastic,  and  almost  unanimous.  Once, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  bis  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  titles  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  House 
was  enthusiastic  and  almost  unanimous.  The  Bill  passed  by 
enormous  majorities.  The  Bill  was  of  no  use  except  to  irritatfl 
and  exasperate.  It  was  many  years  afterwards  repealed  by  a 
still  more  unanimous  House,  and  everybody  who  agreed  to 
pus  it,  I  presume,  now  wishes  the  matter  to  be  forgotten. 
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Another  time  wlien  the  House  was  enthusiastic  and  almost 
unanimous,  was  when  it  agreed  to  the  declaration  of  war  with 
the  Russian  Empire.     I  was  in  the  House  when  that  declara- 
tion of  war  was  agreed  to.    I  spoke  against  it  and  objected 
to  it.     Well,  what  has  happened  since  ?     There  was  scarcely 
a  newspaper  at  that  time  that  did  not  treat  me  with  scom, 
and  contempt,  and  insult,  on  account  of  the  course  I  took.     I 
suffered  much  from  public  obloquy,  and  yet  now  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  men  to  be  found  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  foolish,  and  did  a  very  unpatriotic  and 
evil  thing.     Well^  but  the  Bill  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons — I  mean  the  Archbishop's  Bill.     It  was  very  popu- 
lar.    The  Prime  Minister  was  very  glad  to  have  anything  in 
his  hand  that  was  popular.     He  tacked  himself  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's apron,  and  the  Bill  passed  the  House.     Well,  what  is 
the  charge  of  this  Bill  ?    And  I  ask  you  citizens  of  this  great 
country,  residents  of  this  great  eity^  surrounded  as  you  are  by 
circumstances  in  connection  with  this  question,  which  demand 
your  most  serious   consideration,  what  is  it  that  this  Bill 
charges?     Why  did  it   exist?     It   is  brought  as  a  charge 
against  some  thousands,  I  believe,  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  that  their  conduct  is  lawless,  and  that  they  require 
to  be  curbed.     Now,  who  are  these  clergy  ?     I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  ill-natured  or  un&ir,  indeed,  I  should  say,  any 
attack  at  all  upon  the  Church,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  consider 
the  path  on  which  you  are  invited  to  travel.     Who  are  these 
persons?     Some  thousands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England — men  who  know  very  little  of  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters— ay  that  differing  from  Dissenting  ministers,  they  are 
gentlemen.     They  say  they  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen  ;  that 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  educated  at  our  ancient 
universities;  that  there  they  have  been  accustomed  to  as^viate 
with  the  gn»t  wealth  and  the  high  blood  of  the  jverage. 

And  thev  tell  us  that  thev  are  set  over  us  bv  the  State  as 
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instracion  in  moimls  and  religion.    And  yet  their  own  friends 
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— the  archbishops  and  bishops  and  mioiBterB  of  State — declare 
that  their  conduct  is  so  lawless  that  it  is  nccessarj-  to  have 
special  legislation  to  keep  them  ia  order.  Tbere  was  a  very  dear 
old  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  who 
once  said  to  me  when  there,  had  been  Bome  talk  somewhere  of  a 
revolt  of  troops,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  when  the  ex- 
tinguisher takes  fire.  He  thouglit  there  was  not  much  chance 
of  the  conflagration  being  put  out.  The  Bill,  then,  undertook 
to  prove  that  our  State  instructors  in  morals  and  religion  had 
got  into  this  condition  of  lawlessness  that  they  required 
special  legislation  to  curb  them.  Thingg,  then,  are  come  to  a 
seriouB  pass,  and  it  behoves  all  men  and  all  women  who  think 
upon  public  questions  at  all  to  coneider  the  position  in  which 
we  are  now  placed.  We  know  there  are  special  cases  in  which 
there  is  special  legislation.  There  ia  special  legislation  with 
regard  to  publicans.  They  sell  articles  which  promote  unfor- 
tunately disorder  and  crime,  and  even  madnesE,  and  special 
legislation  is  necessary  ;  there  is  special  legislation  for  some 
other  businesses — marine-store  dealers  for  one.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  special  legislation  for  a  small  and  brutal  class  of 
men  who  went  by  tlie  name  of  garottcrs.  It  is  said  now  that 
there  will  be  some  special  legislation  for  persons  who  commit 
crimes  of  violence,  and  particularly  for  men  who  are  so  extra- 
ordinarily savage  as  to  beat  their  wives.  "Well,  all  this  may 
be  necessary — I  do  not  argue  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  there 
is  something  far  more  dreadful  than  this,  and  that  is  when 
you  find  men — thousands  of  them — upon  whose  consecrated 
heads  the  hands  of  the  bishop  have  been  placed,  for  whom 
it  b  necessary  to  have  special  legislation  to  punish  or  to 
curb  them. 

Now  in  a  great  body  like  the  Church  of  England  there  will 
always  be — there  must  always  he — some  considerable  di- 
vergence of  opinion  j  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  divergence 
that  the  Government  have  assisted  to  carry  a  new  Act  of 
Uniformity.     Just  over  t\vo  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a 
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pious  and  earnest  and  learned  men  to  take  these  offices  on 
the  kind  of  tenns  which  he  oflTers  in  this  hmgnage  which 
I  have  qnoted.  I  think  he  most  have  forgotten  somewhat 
the  rock  from  which  lie  was  hewn,  and  he  most  be  thinking^ 
more  of  the  profession  to  which  he  is  now  attached.  No 
doobt  the  members  of  that  profession  take  either  side  of  the 
case.  The  brief  comes  from  the  plaintiff,  or  from  the  de- 
fendant, and  probably  is  eqoally  welcome;  the  fee  comes 
from  this  side  or  from  that,  and  it  adds  to  the  emoluments 
of  their  professional  services.  And  he  mav  have  thooght  the 
positions  in  the  Chorch — the  position  the  most  elevated  and 
the  most  sacred  to  which  man  can  be  called — that  a  position 
of  this  kind  can  be  taken  by  nkcn,  and  nombers  of  men, 
without  caring  in  the  least  what  it  is  that  their  conscience 
teaches  or  what  they  believe  to  be  troth,  hot  that  merely 
for  so  many  hondreds  a  year  they  will  wiUingly  accept  this 
(^ce,  and  conform  to  what  he  caUs  the  national  faith. 

It  is  qoite  troe  that  the  Government  does  order,  and  can 
order,  what  shall  be  the  uniform  of  the  troth.  It  can  deter- 
mine— all  year  corporations  can  determine,  everything  aboot 
the  helmet  hats  and  the  truncheons  of  the  police,  and  there 
is  no  doobt  whatever  that  as  far  as  the  dress  and  ceremonies 
and  podtion  of  the  clergy  go,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  make  stringent  laws^  and  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  roles 
which  it  diall  lay  down.  Bot  then,  as  yoo  all  know,  by  these 
Acts  of  Parliament  voo  cannot  touch  the  hearts  and  reason 
and  consciences  of  men.  The  pulpits  are  free  everywhere. 
Your  prayers  are  written  and  printed  and  fixed,  but  the 
sermons  are  left  to  the  judgment  and  consoience  of  the 
preacher ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  amongst  the  vast 
number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  any  attempt 
to  bind  them  down  in  a  sort  of  straigfat-waistixxit  of  this 
kind,  though  it  may  appear  to  have  a  temporary-  s^ucw^s^ 
most  uhiinately  and  wholly  £uL  It  is  said  that  thore  are 
about  acooo  ministers   in  the  Church  of  En^^land.  and   if 
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half  the  population  in  England  a.nd  Wales  are  connected  by 
association  and  by  affection  with  that  Church,  there  are 
10,000,000  of  persons  connected  with  it.  Nuw,  if  it  is  to 
be  said  that  nitliin  the  borders  of  the  Church  no  latitude 
is  to  be  allowed — that  any  freedom  of  opinion  and  practice 
is  to  be  permitted  outside  only,  then  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  days  of  the  Establishment  are  numbered.  You  may  rely 
upon  it  that  zeal  will  not  for  all  time  sacrifice  freedom,  even 
to  keep  the  emoluments  and  dignities  of  a  State  Church, 

I  am  not  defending  the  new  manners,  and  the  new  prac- 
tices, and  the  new  opinions.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them 
whatsoever.  I  could  dispense  with  some  things  that  I  think 
are  superstitious  in  the  Church,  even  upon  the  view  of  the 
evan^lical  party ;  and  therefore  I  should  be  the  very  last 
man  to  add  anything  to  them,  but  I  am  endeavouring  to 
show  you  that  the  course  which  the  GovernmBnt  has  entered 
upon,  and  in  which  Parliament,  accepting  their  invitation, 
has  followed  them  last  year,  is  a  perilous  course,  and  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  people  of  England — the  religious  [leople 
of  England — the  people  inside  the  Churcli  quite  as  much  as 
thoee  outside,  to  consider  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  to 
ask  themselves  whether  this  vast  question  can  any  longer  be 
committed  to  the  care,  and  disposal,  and  managomGnt,  and 
ajieeches,  and  votes,  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

But  there  are  other  symptoms  which  are  troublesome, 
and  are  even  perilous,  if  they  are  not  actually  hopeless  and 
latal.  Now,  shall  I  mention  two  or  three  recent  incidents 
which  have  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  connection  nith  this 
question?  You  recollect  that  a  short  while  ago  a  bishop 
made  an  exhibition  of  himself,  not  favourable,  as  I  should 
say,  in  connection  with  the  question  whether  a  respectable 
»nd  worthy  Wealeyan  minister  should  have  his  name  on  a 
tombstone  with  the  word  '  reverend'  before  it.  I  told  you  that 
I  do  not  speak  strongly,  and  I  hope  I  never  sj^eak  evil  of 
digfnitiea — but  my  learned  friend  Sir  William  Harcourt,  ia 
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his  public  speech,  nlluding  I  suiipose  to  this  bishop,  speaks 
of  him  as  a  learned  simpleton.  Now,  I  would  not  use  euuh 
language  ;  I  think  what  the  bishop  did,  appears  to  bo  almost 
natnrally  the  outcome  of  bis  position  and  of  the  pretensions 
of  his  order.  He  calls  himseif,  or  allows  himself  to  be  called, 
a  right  reverend  father,  and  yet,  as  for  this  Wesleyan  minister, 
though  he  aseumes  to  be  called  so,  he  shall  not  have  the 
word  'reverend'  prefixed  to  his  name  on  any  tombstone  in 
any  churchyard  over  which  be  has  control.  You  read  now 
and  then  some  of  those  beautiful  epistles  that  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  Yon  will  find  that  St.  Peter  in  speak- 
ing of  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul. 
He  never  once,  to  my  knowledge,  uses  the  term  'right  rever- 
end father.'  Now,  if  the  bishops — if  this  very  bishop,  who, 
being  learned,  must  know  something,  we  may  hope,  of  the 
epistles,  if  he  were  moved  by  the  same  spirit  by  which  Petor 
and  Paul  were  moved,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
would  at  least  not  object  to  give  to  this  Wesleyan  minister 
any  title  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  assume  for  himself? 
But  I  take  this  to  be  the  case — I  believe  no  barm  of  the 
bishop,  I  know  nothing  of  him — bishops  are  generally,  so 
far  as  I  believe,  escellent  men,  and  are  generally  anxious  to 
do  their  duty  in  the  best  way  that  is  open  to  them — but 
it  is  an  instance  of  that  kind  of  arrogance  which  comes  from 
the  sacerdotal  spirit  within  the  Church.  It  is  a  form  of  pre- 
sumption which  is  horn  of  privilege,  that  which  does  not  come 
from  the  pride  of  man,  or  from  his  dislike  to  his  fellow-man, 
but  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he  ia  placed, 
and  which  breathe  into  him  a  mind  and  spirit,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  which  is  ivholly  contraiy  to  the  mind  and  spirit 
that  was  in  the  Apostle  from  whom  I  quoted.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when,  ns  one  of  your  poets  says,  your 
priests  assume  to  be  '  sole  vendors  of  the  law  that  works 
salvation,' — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  these 
privileges,  with  these   endowments,   these   preferments. 
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constantly  proclaimed  superiority — it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  euch  things  as  this  should  happen,  and  that 
they  should  despise  men — humble  and  hard-working  men — 
whose  labours  have  been  abundantly  blessed  by  Heaven,  but 
who  seem  to  intrude  into  their  privileged  field. 

Now,  let  us  for  one  moment  just  survey  this  privileged 
field.  Is  there  oi-der  there,  or  is  there  confusion?  If  it  l)e 
wrong  to  find  such  fault  with  those  outside,  might  it  not 
be  well  and  wise  to  try  to  arrest  the  mischief  which  is  so 
obviously  spreading  inside  ?  I  have  shown  you,  and  I  fake 
it  for  granted  that  it  may  be  assumed  there  is  a  widespread 
strife  between  the  clergy  and  tUe  congregations,  or  else  there 
would  be  no  pretence  or  necessity  for  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
But  tliere  is  also  strife  between  the  clergy  and  the  bishops, 
and  there  is  great  discord  between  the  bishops  themselves. 
You  have  beard  lately  that  a  bishop,  a  man  of  eminence  and 
learning,  has  been  in  this  country,  from  a  far  country,  on  a 
message  of  justice  and  mercy,  n  message  which  I  hope  has 
not  been  without  its  etfect,  for  I  trust  that  the  statements 
which  are  made  of  the  mnnner  in  which  he  has  been  received, 
and  his  case  has  been  listened  to,  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  are  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Well,  this 
bishop  comes  to  this  country,  and  he  is  iuviled  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  famous  city  which  my  learned  friend  represents — 
he  is  invited  to  preach ;  but  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  im- 
mediately issues  an  order  that  the  colonial  bishop  shall  not 
preach  in  the  church.  What  does  the  clergyman  do  7  In 
perfect  order,  apparently,  he  submit*  at  once,  and  the  colonial 
bishop  is  not  admitted  to  his  pidpit ;  but  the  colonial  bishop 
hands  the  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach  to  the  clergj'man, 
and  the  clergyman  reads  from  his  pulpit  the  very  sermon 
which  the  colonial  bishop  would  have  preached,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  do  so.  Then  another  bishop  forbids  him  in 
another  dioeese,  a  metropolitan  diocese,  to  preach  there;  and 
what  immediately  follows?     I  suppose  the  best  known  and 
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the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  that  diocese,  though  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  ae  it  happens — though 
still  within,  as  I  call  it,  the  geographical  limits  of  that 
dioceec — invites  this  very  excluded  colonial  hishop  to  preach 
in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster;  but  the  bishop,  not  wishing^ 
to  promote  disorder,  declines  the  invitation,  and  therefore 
he  does  not  preach.  I  am  told  that  another  bishop  has 
signiGed  his  willingness  that,  if  he  ehoosps  he  can  preach 
in  his  diocese.  You  see  brought  to  view  the  painful  ar- 
rogance with  which  one  hishop  treats  the  pretensions  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister.  You  see  at  the  same  time  the  sort  of 
charity  there  exists  between  some  of  the  bishops  of  tbia 
country  and  Ihe  hishop  from  Natal.  You  have  at  the  same 
time  an  instance  of  the  order  which  prevails  when  a  minister 
accepts  the  mandate  of  the  bishop,  which  excludes  a  colonial 
hishop  from  a  pulpit,  but  escapes  from  it  in  reality  by  read- 
ing the  colonial  bishop's  sermon,  and  the  sort  of  uniformity 
which  there  is  in  the  Church  of  Eiifrland,  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  will  not  allow  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  preach  in 
his  diocese,  and  the  nest  great  man  in  the  diocese  invite* 
him  to  preach  there. 

These  grievances  appear  to  have  suggested  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  Sir  W,  llarcourt,  in  his  speech  at  Oxford,  says  that 
legislation  of  this  kind  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  a  case 
of  necessity.  lie  says,  '  I  am  satisfied  there  is  such  a  neces- 
sity.' '  In  nay  opinion,  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
the  Church  is  simply  intolerable.'  He  says,  '  The  remedy 
may  prove  severe,  but  the  disease  is  critical.  I  believe  a 
capital  operation  is  necesearj'  to  extirpate  the  cancer,  and 
if  we  do  not  do  it  the  patient  will  surely  die.'  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  it  is  within  tlie  view  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and 
those  who  go  with  him,  to  proceed  with  further  legislation 
in  the  same  direction.  Tlie  I'tilHc  Worship  Bill  of  last  ses- 
sion is  mere  trifling.  It  makcB  no  alteration  in  the  law.  It 
umply  provides  a  new  ('ourt,  lo  which  the  parishioners  from 
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all  pariEbes  in  England  may  go  and  ky  complaints  against 
the  Miniatei's.  But  it  does  not  decide  what  is  the  law.  It 
leaves  that  to  the  judge  who  is  or  is  soon  to  be  appointed. 
And  it  can  deal  only  with  vestments  and  millinery,  with  posi- 
tions and  with  ceremonies.  It  cannot  touch  the  sermona. 
It  may  deal  with  the  question  of  the  light  that  comes  from 
the  candles,  hut  it  cannot  deal  with  the  question  of  the  light 
which  comes  from  the  eloquence,  the  earnestness,  and  power, 
and  Godly  sincerity  of  the  man  who  preaches.  Thus  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  great  fact,  the  fact  which  I 
wish  you  to  consider,  and  that  is  that  the  Stat£  Church,  as  we 
tiavo  it  now,  is  not  and  cannot  he  tn  harmony  with  the  age. 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  there  is  that  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  reigm  of  Queen  Victoria?  The  diflerence  between  the 
tames  of  the  two  Queens  is  enormous,  and  cannot  be  measured. 
The  nTbitrarinesB,  the  absolute  ]>ower,  and  the  insulting  as- 
sertion of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  cannot  1 
harmony  with  the  moderation,  the  justice,  the  kindness,  and 
the  sympathy  which  you  have  in  the  Queen  of  our  own  day. 
But  take  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day,  and  this  day, 
the  difference  cannot  be  calculated,  cannot  be  measured. 

I  was  reading  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  remarkable  book 
published  lately,  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr,  Lindsay,  who 
was  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  and  who  in  bail  health  out 
of  Parliament  has  employed  himself  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  merchant  shipping  and  commerce  of  past  ages.  I  was 
reading  a  description  of  what  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  More  than  one-half  of  the  shipowners  and 
especially  those  on  the  Southern  coasts,  were  engaged  in 
piracy,  and  their  ships  were  pirates  or  corsairs,  for  I  scarcely 
know  the  difference  between  them.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  in  our  history  for  the  last  300 
years,  that  a  Church  that  was  established  in  an  age  like  that 
should  have  been  able  in  any  way  to  continue  itself  in  it« 
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ancient  form  until  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Bat  the  Church, 
whether  we  consider  it  as  a  political  institution,  or  a  reli* 
gions  institution,  is  greatlj  out  of  harmony  with  the  times. 
I  will  not  complain,  thong^  I  might  complain,  and  it  is  a 
strong  argoment  in  the  case,  that  wherever  too  find  the 
Church  of  England  powerful,  there  jou  find  opposition  to  any 
l^^latiye  or  administrative  reform  most  powerful  also.  In 
our  political  life,  we  have  received  no  service  from  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  body.  There  have  been  occasional,  remark- 
able, and  admirable  exceptions,  but  from  the  body  of  it 
we  have  received  no  service  on  all  the  great  measures  of 
improvement  which  have  so  blessed  this  country  during  the 
last  half  century.  But  if  you  look  at  it  as  a  religious  in- 
stitution, what  do  you  find  ?  You  find  at  one  end  of  it  that 
its  payments,  its  salaries,  are  excessive  and  enormous.  You 
find  at  the  other  end  of  it  that  they  are  scanty  and  inade- 
quate, and  altogether  a  disgrace  to  a  great  national  institu- 
tion. You  find  further,  that,  contrary  to  what  exists  in  any 
other  Government  department,  there  is  no  such  thing  known 
in  it  as  promotion  by  merit.  Promotion  in  the  Church  is  pro- 
motion through  interest  and  through  importunity.  A  friend 
of  mine  not  long  ago — understand  me,  I  am  only  now  speaking 
on  behalf  of  numerous  curates.  I  am  not  making  a  claim 
on  behalf  of  Nonconformists — ^the  Methodist  minister  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  that — I  am  only  speaking  with  a 
voice  which  will  find  an  answer  to-morrow  in  the  hearts  of 
very  many  curates.  A  few  years  ago,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  a  friend  of  mine  had  occasion  to  apply  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  time  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some 
small  preferment  for  a  devoted  and  excellent  minister,  whose 
circumstances  were  to  the  last  degree  urgent  and  pressing; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  told  him,  ns  I  imderstood — or  his 
patronage  secretary,  it  might  ^^ — told  him  that  he  had  on 
his  list  about   700  namea  of  ■«  and  clergymen — ^that 
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tbat  they  sbould  have  Bomething  from  his,  as  they  be- 
lieved, inexhanstihle  stores  of  patronage ;  and  that  all  those 
men  believed  their  case  to  be  as  hard  and  their  claim  as 
strong  aa  the  case  and  the  claim  of  the  poor  minister  for 
whom  my  friend  interceded.  But  further.  Need  I  tell  you 
what  I  presume  most  of  you  must  know,  that  half  of  the 
livings  of  the  Church  of  England  are  private  property,  and 
tbat  they  may  be  and  are  often  bought  and  sold  in  the  open 
or  the  secret  market?  We  sell  cotton  on  the  Exchange  at 
Liverpool,  you  sell  metals  on  the  Exchange  at  Birmingham ; 
but  all  over  the  country  there  ie  going  on  from  day  to  day 
a  traffic  in  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  solemn  office  in  the 
Church  of  England.  And,  further,  the  clergy — and  I  think 
this  will  be  found  the  great  difficulty — the  clergy  themselves, 
when  appointed,  are  freeholders  and  immovable.  Unless 
these  be  involved  in  some  great  scandal,  there  is  scarcely 
any  neglect  or  any  betrayal  of  duty  which  either  the  law  or 
the  congregation  can  touch ;  and  notwithstanding  all  these 
evils,  and  I  should  say  that  they  are  evils,  and  I  should  say 
it  with  a  stronger  voice,  and  in  a  more  resolute  tone,  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  Church — all  these  evils,  great  as  they 
aie,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  quench  zeal  in  this  Church, 
and  at  this  moment,  and  more  now  than  in  any  former  time, 
there  are  thousands  of  honest  and  conscientious  men,  whose 
labours  and  whose  sacrifices  can  never  be  estimated,  and  never 
compensated  in  this  life. 

But  then  the  great  complaint  is  tliat  the  seal,  which  is 
not  denied,  is  running  in  the  nrong  direction,  that  it  is 
carrying  the  clergy  and  some  of  their  more  simple-minded 
followers  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  and  we  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  there  is  a  great  danger  to  the  Churcli,  and 
the  archbishops  and  bisbojis  are  stumping  their  dioceses  in 
defence  of  the  Establishment.  1  saw,  only  the  other  day,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canteibury,  in  a  speech  which  was  admir- 
able in  tone— a  speech   which   no   one  could  read  without 
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interest  and  pleasure — warned  everybody  who  was  at  all 
donbtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  establishment, 
as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  establishment  was  not  main- 
tained. They  always  point  to  that  very  old  man,  or  to 
his  successor,  who  lives  in  the  city  of  Rome.  In  fact.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  says,  'I  am  of  opinion  that  a  Protestant 
establishment  is  the  only  power  that  can  effectually  cope  with 
the  organised  forces  of  Rome.'  He  says,  '  compared  with  its 
powers  of  resistance  I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary 
bodies  are  feeble,'  and  he  says  further,  '  he  must  be  a  purblind 
politician  who  does  not  understand  that  the  residuary  legatee 
of  disestablishment  would  infallibly  be  the  Church  of  Rome/ 
Well,  but  then,  unfortunately,  we  are  in  this  position,  that  the 
fort  which  was  intended  to  protect  and  defend  us  has  turned 
its  guns  against  us.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  says,  in 
answer  to  that,  ^  O,  yes,  you  may  change  the  garrison,  but  do 
not  blow  up  the  fort.'  But  the  fact  is  the  garrison  and  the 
fort  are  one  and  inseparable,  and  unless  he  can  get  rid  of 
some  thousands  of  the  clergy,  and  put  in  their  places  some 
thousands  of  his  friends  the  facile  and  changeable  lawyers,  I 
know  not  how  we  can  have  a  fort  or  defenders  upon  whom  we 
can  rely.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  and  there  will  be  persons  in 
this  meeting — I  hope  there  are  some — ^who  may  question  very 
much  the  force  of  what  I  am  saying ;  but  I  ask  them  to  look 
round)  Take  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland  or  England ; 
take  the  Wesleyans,  take  the  Independents,  take  the  Baptists, 
take  any  of  the  smaller  sects,  of  whom  I  need  not  in  this 
enumeration  make  account — do  you  find  that  the  ministers  of 
these  various  bodies  are  constantly,  in  their  ceremonies,  in 
their  decorations,  in  their  postures,  in  their  sermons,  in  their 
confessions,  in  their  exhortations  to  their  people — do  you  find 
that  they  are  gradually,  or  obviously,  or  rapidly  going  over  to 
Rome  ?  I  have  read,  I  always  read  with  great  interest  some 
of  the  transjieiionH  oC  the  Wesleyan  Conferences,  some  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Con<i;ro^alional  Union,  and  of  the  great 
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meetings  of  the  Baptieta ;  but  I  never  find  in  tbeir  speeches, 
or  in  tlieir  reports  or  documents,  an  incessant  complaint  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  ministers  and  people  arc  con- 
stantly going  over  to  Rome.  It  is  only  from  the  hierarchical 
and  prelatic  church  that  there  are  converts  made  continually 
to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  more,  it  may  be  said,  and,  I  say 
it  without  hesitation,  that  the  Parliament  is  helpless  in  the 
matter  at  present,  and  the  people  also  are  nearly  helpless, 
and  I  believe  that  the  State  bonds  in  which  the  Church  is 
bound  caaso  the  mischief,  and  at  the  eame  time  cause  the 
helplessness  that  we  have  complained  of. 

A  little  more  on  this  subject,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you 
very  long.  The  other  day  there  vvas  a  meeting  held  in  this 
town,  over  which  Lord  Dartmouth  presided — a  meeting  for 
the  defence  of  the  Church.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  that 
those  who  love  the  Church  should  stand  up  in  its  defence,  but 
I  think  they  should  be  a  little  better  tempered  towards  some 
of  us  who  take  different  views.  The  Church,  according  to 
their  own  showing,  is  a  great  national  institution.  We  arc  not 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nation.  We  have  a  right  to 
fairly  discuss  it.  Wo  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
by  violence.  Our  position  is  that  all  thoughtful  people 
should  consider  this  subject.  If  they  believe  the  Church  is 
not  carrying  them  in  the  direction  of  Rome  ;  if  they  believe 
it  is  0.  sound  Protestant  institution ;  if  they  believe  it  makes 
the  people  religious — well,  then,  let  them  preserve  the  Church  ; 
but  if  they  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  surely  the  people 
and  the  Parliament  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  change 
they  think  proper.  This  Church  Defence  Association  re- 
minds me  of  another  meeting  held  the  other  day,  with  which 
Birmingham  was  connected.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
licensed  victuallers  in  Salford,  and  a  Birmingham  man  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  if  I  may  say  so,  because  I  have  often 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hira  on  deputations,  1  mean,  Mr. 
Wadhams — was  the  chairman  of  that  meeting.     But  X  find 
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that  Mr.  Wadharas  and  his  friends  take  exactly  the  somo  Bort 
of  course  that  Lord  Dartmouth  and  his  friends  take.  They  are 
very  petulant,  they  are  bad  tempered,  and  they  are  apt  to  call 
names.  They  say  that  the  temperance  people  want  to  ruin  all 
the  publicans,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  that  some  shnul^: 
propose — which  is,  perhaps,  the  next  probable  assault — that 
public-houses  should  be  shut  up  on  Sunday,  Surely,  every 
sensible  man  knows,  and  a  great  number  of  publicnns  knon', 
that  the  persons  in  England  who  would  be  most  benefitted  by 
the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday  are  the  publicans  and 
their  families.  These  two  liodies — Lord  Dartmouth  and  his 
friends  here,  and  Mr.  Wadhams  and  his  friends,  are  in  posses- 
sion each  of  them  of  a  monopoly — the  one  teaches  morals  and 
religion  about  which  they  cannot  agree ;  and  in  the  other  you 
have  the  undisputed,  and  the  almost  uncontrolled,  right  to 
dispense  to  the  people  as  much  as  they  like  of  those  artielea 
which  I  have  described  before,  as  promoting  disorder,  and 
crime,  and  madness  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  am  not  assailing 
the  Church  ;  I  admit  much  that  may  be  said  in  its  favour ;  Z 
have  admitted,  and  I  assert,  that  there  are  thousands  of  ex« 
cellent  men  who  are  at  work  in  the  various  parishes  in  England 
as  miuistere  of  the  Church ;  but  then  there  would  be  thousand! 
of  excellent  men  if  it  was  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church, 
and  I  believe  that  every  one  of  those  good  men  would  do  just 
as  much  good  if  be  was  a  clergyman  of  a  free  church  as  he  can 
possibly  do  iu  his  present  position  of  being  connected  with  tha 
Stat«.  I  do  not  recommend  this  meeting,  or  any  constituency, 
that  they  should  pledge  their  candidates  to  vote  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Established  Church,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  recommend  or  approve  of  any  body  of  men  who  com- 
plain that  a  Parliamentary  or  party  leader  is  chosen  who  haa 
not  formed  the  same  opinion  that  I  have  upon  this  question. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  not  come  near  the  front  yet.  It 
is  one  of  the  gravest  questions  which  a  people  has  ever  had  to 
COOBider,     It  is  far  more  important  and  far  more  difficult  than 
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the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  or  even  of  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  It  ia  a  question  that  gvjes  down  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  hnndreds  of  thousands  of  good  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  and  you  cannot  by  a  sudden  wrench 
make  a  great  alteration  of  this  kind.  What  yon  have  to  do 
18  to  diecuas  it,  like  intelligent  and  Christian  men,  with  fair- 
ness to  the  Church,  with  fairness  to  its  ministers,  with  the 
BoIe  object  of  doing  what  you  helieve  to  be  good  to  your 
country  and  to  the  religion  which  the  country  professes. 

I  have  said  nothing  to-night  about  a  point  to  which  our 
chairman  referred — the  condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  I  have 
&und,  in  my  more  than  thirty  years'  esperience,  that  a 
political  party  somehow  or  other  gathers  itself  up  when 
it  is  wanted,  and  by  the  time  that  it  is  wanted.  And, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Liberal  party — conscious  as  I  am  that  at  least 
we  of  that  party  have  succeeded  so  far  in  implanting  the 
living  seeds  of  a  wise  and  just  policy  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  other  party 
in  the  country  who  can  uproot  that  work  which  we  have 
done.  I  have  said  nothing,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
say  more  than  one  sentence  with  regard  to  a  fact  which 
startled  and  pained  many  througbout  the  kingdom  during  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks.  I  refer  to  the  abandonment  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  the  leadershi])  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  who 
have  seen  him  for  very  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  I  have — they  who  have  sat  with  liim,  and  seen  him  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Cabinet — they  only  are  able  justly  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss  which  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  have  sustained  by  bis  withdrawal.  I  will  say 
nothing  in  answer  to  ungenerous  things  that  have  been  said 
of  him.  Of  this  I  am  well  aware,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  like 
an  old  and  a  noble  Homan,  can  be  content  with  deserving  the 
praises  of  his  country,  even  though  some  of  his  countrymen 
should  deny  them  to  him.     In   conclusion,  then,  1  am  not 
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asking  70a  or  your  constitaencies,  or  any  party,  or  section  of 
a  party,  to  plange  into  a  violent  agitation  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  calamity  indeed  that  a  change  like  that  should 
come  through  violent  hatred  and  angry  discussion,  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  by  a  tempest  which  would  be  nothing 
but  the  turmoil  of  a  great  revolution.  I  ask  you  only  to  con- 
fldder  it,  and  I  appeal  not  to  you  who  may  be  Nonconformists^ 
or  who  may  not  care  about  the  Church,  but  I  appeal  to  those 
who  do  care  about  it,  who  do  care  as  they  say  they  do  for 
Protestantism  and  religion.  I  have  offered  to  you  to-night 
my  humble  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  greatest 
question  of  our  time.  If  I  am  able  to  form  any  just  judg- 
ment upon  it^  I  should  say  that  it  will  be  a  great  day  for 
freedom  in  this  country,  and  for  Protestantism  and  Chris- 
tianity^ when  we  shall  witness  the  full  enfranchisement  of 
the  Church  within  the  realm  of  England. 
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[On  this  day  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  gave  a  conversazione  in  the 
Town  Hall  to  the  four  hundred  who  constituted  the  working  committee  of 
of  the  Association,  and  to  others.  Mr.  Bright  took  occasion  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  causes  which  in  his  judgment  brought  about  the  reverses  of 
1874.] 


Ox  Monday  evening  last  I  was  permitted  to  address  a 
meeting  almost  unequalled  in  its  numbers  and  importance* 
On  that  occasion  I  called  your  attention  to  what  seemed  to 
me  a  great,  indeed  a  solemn  subject.  To-night  we  are  met 
in  greatly  diminished  numbers,  but  if  we  consider  that  the 
400  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  are  the  popularly 
elected  representatives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  60,000 
electors  of  Birmingham,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  meeting  is 
not  equal  in  importance  to  that  which  was  held  on  Monday 
last. 

The  report  which  has  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Baker  does  not 
furnish  to  strangers  all  the  information  which  you  have  to  give. 
He  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  teach  you  the  exact  con- 
stitution of  your  own  body.  With  your  permission  I  should 
like  to  state  two  or  three  facts  to  you  about  it.  Inasmuch 
as  the  gentlemen  with  ready  pens,  around  me  and  below  me, 
in  all  probability  will  convey  what  I  have  to  say  to  all  parts 
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of  the  conntry,  I  asked  my  friend  Mr.  Harris  1 
with  the  facts  connected  with  this  asc^noiation, 
me  that  the  borough  is  divided  into,  I  think,  i 
that  every  ward  elects  its  share  of  the  general  1 
and  that  at  an  open  meeting,  held  every  year,  < 
chooses  twenty-four  of  its  most  trusted  Liberals  { 
aeeociation's  executive  committee;    that   the   eixq 
with  the  twenty-four  members  each,  come  1 
members,  and  that  four  of  the  executive  committ 
ward  amount  altogether  to  sixty-four.      Then, 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  association  four  i 
chosen,   who,    I    presume,   are    chairman,    deputyJ 
treasurer,  and  secretary.     Then,  also  at  the  first  i 
the  general  association  executive  comtiiitt«e,  the  \ 
has  the  power  of  adding  thirty  to  the  number  of  I 
▼iously  elected.      The  object  of  this  is  that  they  i 
able  to  select  from  all  over  the  town  ^>ctsous  who  I 
to  be  efficient,  and  of  great  value  to  the  committee,  I 
from  not  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  i 
of  each  ward,  may  possibly  be  overlooked  by  the  elefl 
of  that  year.     The  committee  altogether  comes  to  tb( 
of  473,  ^^^^  there  is  something  easier  to  epeak  and  ] 
to  bear  in  giving  round  numbers,  and,  therefor^  1^ 
of  this  remarkable  association  as  the  Liberal  j 
'  the  Four  Hundred.'     To  the  400  ib  left  the  t 
candidates  and  the  decision  of  all  great  questions  ( 
and,  on  appeal,  of  questions  affecting  the  association 
executive  consists  of  four  from   each   wnrd — that  i^l 
four  members,  four   officers,  and  the   twenty  who  I 
elected  by  the  committee  itself,  making  altogether  1 
eight — and  the  executive  transact  the  busi 
and  electionsj  and  take  the  condort  of  the  ordinary  . 
of  the   asEocintion,   carryi'       ||A  Ae  policy   decided  ' 


by  the  400. 

Now,  it  is  obvioos  it 
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this,  elected  so  fairly  and  openly  on  such  a  popular  basis, 
and  coming  up  every  year  from  the  constituency  of  the  dif- 
ferent wards,  must  be  an  association  of  the  most  powerful 
character.  It  is  perfect  as  a  representation  of  the  whole 
community  of  the  town — that  ia,  of  the  Liberal  party;  and 
if  its  members  are  loyal  to  each  other,  and  loyal  to  their  prin- 
ciples, it  seems  impossible  that  Gueh  an  association  should 
foil  of  success  in  its  great  efforts.  Mr.  Muntz,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  myself  were  at  one  time  three  of  the  candidates  to  whom 
this  association  gave  its  confidence,  and  through  their  acti- 
vity, and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  electors,  we 
became  not  candidates  only  but  your  representatives.  You 
have  looked  over  such  faults  as  we  have  coromitteJ,  and  you 
have  looked  favourably  on  such  merits  as  we  may  be  supposed 
to  possess.  As  for  myself  you  have  borne  with  much  absence 
on  my  part,  and  I  may  say  we  are  all  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness and  for  the  remarkable  confidence  which  you  have  placed 


Now  the  results  of  this  organisation  have  been  explained 
in  the  report  read  by  Mr.  Baker.  Everything  that  is  of  a 
public  character  is  political  in  Birmingham,  Your  munici- 
pality encloses  within  itself  the  great  spirit  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  town.  In  your  School  Board  elections  you  have 
had  a  signal  and  memorable  triumph ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  when  two  or  three  years  more  shall  have  passed,  and 
when  the  work  of  your  School  Board  has  been  observed,  that 
whether  it  nmy  be  criticised  by  friendly  or  unfriendly  men, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  has  loyally  done  a  great  and  signal 
service  to  your  community.  It  is  a  blessing  to  think,  then, 
that  in  all  your  municipal  affairs,  in  your  school  board 
aSairs,  and  in  your  parliamentary  representation,  there  is  a 
grand  symmetry  and  consistency  which  is  a  great  credit  to 
yonr  community.  But  elsewhere,  as  Mr,  Wright  has  said, 
things  have  been  difl'erent.  There  have  been  causes  of  tliis 
defeat  for  which  many  persons  demand  an  explanation,     I 
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will  not  try  to  state  all  of  them,  but  I  will  refer,  at  least, 
to  three,  and  that  very  briefly.  A  question  about  which  bo 
much  bae  been  said — the  qiteetion  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
public  houses — no  doubt  has  had  a  very  serious  influence. 
The  publicans  are,  as  you  know,  in  the  possession  of  a  privi- 
lege conferred  upon  them  by  the  Government,  through  the 
magistrates.  They  have  been  the  most  prosperous  class,  if  yoa 
reckon  their  capital  and  their  labour — undoubtedly  the  moat 
prosperous  class  in  the  country  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  I  believe  there  is  no  ordinary  property  in  the  country 
which  has  increased  so  much  in  value  as  the  property  in 
public  houses.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  haa 
been  a  combination  which  I  hardly  like  to  describe  as  I  fed 
about  it — a  combination  of  the  closest  chamcter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sacrificing  every  public  question  and  every  honour- 
able consideration  of  the  public  good  to  a  low  and  sordid 
interest  (because  in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity  there  was 
no  injury  done  to  them  praotically  by  any  legislation) — to 
the  low  and  sordid  interest  of  the  worst  class  of  publicans  in 
the  country.  And  when  I  Bay  of  the  worst  class,  understand 
what  I  mean.  Amongst  the  many  thousands  of  publicans 
there  are  a  great  number  of  respectable  and  honourable 
men  ;  and  perhaps  many  more  than  are  supposed  to  be  by 
those  who  sometimes  too  fiercely  assail  them.  But  there  is 
another  and  lower  class  of  whom  one  can  scarcely  say  this, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  as  iu  many  other  things  so  in  this 
combination  of  the  publicans  against  the  public  interest,  the 
head  of  the  great  body  is  moved,  and  moved  unfortunately 
by  the  tail. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  publicans  influence  an  election. 
The  publican  has  hia  own  vote,  and  he  has  a  number  of  peiv- 
Bons  not  remarkable  for  sobriety — many  of  them  not  remark- 
able for  their  intelligence  or  their  anxiety  to  promote  the 
public  interest,  who  frequent  his  bar  parlour  and  spend  their 
evenings  round  his  comfortable  fire.     With  these  it  is  easy — 
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and  no  doubt  this  has  been  done  to  a  g^eat  extent — to  set 
influences  at  work  on  behalf  of  the  objects  of  the  publican. 
There  are  abundant  cases  in  which  that  which,  in  a  more 
open  manner,  might  be  called  a  bribe  may  be  given^  and  the 
publican  not  only  brings  his  own  vote  to  the  poll^  but  might 
bring  three^  or  six^  or  in  some  cases  a  dozen,  to  give  their 
votes  with  him,  and  with  him,  as  I  believe,  and  as  he  would 
believe  if  he  did  not  put  his  own  interest  against  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  how  many — ^nobody  knows  how  many — Parliamentary 
votes  have  been  affected  by  this;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  majority  obtained 
by  the  present  Government  was  directly  obtained  from  that 
cause. 

Then  I  come  to  another  cause  of  defeat,  which  is  one  of 
a  wholly  different  character,  and  that  is  the  divisions  which 
existed — the  absolutely  childish  policy  that  was  pursued  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  in  many  constituencies,  by  sections 
or  fragments  of  the  Liberal  party.  Half-a-dozen  men^  or  a 
dozen,  or  twenty,  or  fifty,  are  possessed,  not  of  one  idea,  but 
by  one  idea.  It  maybe  a  very  good  object  that  they  wish 
for.  There  is  no  end  of  the  good  objects  which  people  wish 
for  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  agitations  and  con^ 
tention  of  a  year ;  but  these  men  come  into  a  constituency, 
and  argue  in  this  way :  *  We  will  force  the  candidate — ^hc 
may  not  be  of  our  opinion,  he  may  be  as  conscientious  as  we 
are,  and  he  has  his  opinion — but  we  will  force  the  candidate 
to  this  particular  vote,  although  the  constituency  have  never 
expressed  their  opinion  in  its  favour,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
shall  vote  with  us,  or  we  (this  little  section)  will  oppose  him ; 
and  we  will  oppose  him  though  our  opposition  be  &tal^  not 
to  him  only,  but  fatal  to  the  party  with  which  we  have 
always  been  associated,  or  hurtful  to  interests  in  the  country, 
which  may  be  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  ideas  by 
which  we  are  possessed,  or  even  fatal  to  the  object  we  have 
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before  tiB.'    I  wiU  tuke  tbc  temperance  men,  and  a  variety  I 
of  other    perBooe    nbo    in    some  places    have   acted    in    this  I 
way.     I  do   not   want  to   stir   up   irritating  matters   mora  J 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  say  that  such  men  ara  J 
not  qualified  to  take  any  witse  part  in  politics.     If  the  making 
defeat  absolutely  certain  were  able  to   forward  their   views, 
and  to  make  them    triumph  it  would  bo    some  consolatios; 
but  the  silliness  of  believing  that  it  can  forward  their  cause  . 
is  even  greater  than   the   silliness  of  the  mode   by   whick  ' 
they  attempt  to  do  it.     1   know  i)erfectly  well,  from  being 
in  the  House  of  Commons  all  these  years,  what  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  members  say,  and  what  they  do  with  regard   i 
to  questions  of  this  nature.     They  never  carry  them  to  suc- 
cess,    I  know  no  question   in  my  time  that  has  been  carried 
by  any  sueb  tactics,  and  so  lung  as  men  are  resolute  and  j 
firm  and  honourable,   and  have   any   sort   of  independence,  i 
you  may  rely  upon   it  that  no    such  measure    will    ever  b«J 
carried  by  these  tactics.    If  you  look  over  the  boroughs  oil 
the  country  at  the  last  election,  you  will  find  that  at  least  a  J 
dozen  of  themj  possessing  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  votes,  I 
were  lost   by    the    mode    of   conduct   which   I   have    been-j 
exposing  and   condemning  ;    and  if  you   suppose   that  the  1 
publicans,  witli  a  want  of  patriotism  shocking  to  think  of, 
were  the  cause  of  losing  an  equal  number  of  votes,  you  will   , 
find  whence  comes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  majority  of  the  | 
present  Government, 

Then  there  is  another  great  cause,  as  I  think,  of  loss.  la  J 
i868  the  elections  went  with  a  great  sweep  all  over  thel 
country  in  favour  of  a  Liberal  policy  and  of  the  Liberal  I 
party.  The  new  franchise  had  come  into  operation  for  the  I 
first  time,  and  the  olectioQS  were  so  decided  and  so  deciaiTsfl 
that  it  was  common  to  hear  men  say,  '  The  Tories  are  done  I 
for  ever ;  here  is  a  majority  of  a  hundred  or  more.  The  1 
matter  is  so  much  decided  now  that  really  after  all  we  need  I 
have  no  apprehension  again  that  the  Liberal  party  will  ever! 
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be  in  jeopardy.'  Thoy  for^t  then,  and  they  forget  now, 
what  arc  the  permincot  conditions,  at  least  for  the  present 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  of  politics  in  this  country.  They 
forget  the  solid  power  that  is  always  opposed  to  the  Liberal 
party  and  to  Liberal  principles.  They  forget  tbat  almost 
all  the  land  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose 
interests  are  different  from  ours.  They  forgot  that  tlie 
Church,  which  is  established,  as  you  know,  in  every  parish 
ie  nearly  always  on  the  side  of  the  Tory  party;  and  that 
wherever  a  new  church  is  built,  bo  it  in  town  or  be  it  in 
country,  be  it  in  any  county  in  England  or  Wales,  you  will 
find  that  that  church  is  not  a  centre  of  political  light,  but  of 
political  darkness,  and  that  from  it  there  comes  no  trace  of 
anything  that  ie  found  to  be  Liberal  in  representation  or 
Parliamentary  action,  but  entirely  the  contrary ;  and  the 
Church  is  now  as  certain  to  be  the  centre  of  the  propagation 
of  Tory  principles  as  the  public-house  itself. 

Id  addition  to  this,  you  have  another  caase  (which  I  am 
Dot  about  to  complain  of,  because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things),  that  is,  that  some  men  become  rich,  and  many  of 
them  become  what  is  called  very  comfortably  off,  and  generally 
the  more  wealthy  a  man  is,  with  a  balance  at  his  bankers 
and  investments  everywhere,  the  more  timid  he  becomes  in 
all  his  political  actions.  Well,  then,  with  this  timidity 
on  high,  and  unhappily  profound  ignorance  below,  you  may 
fancy  to  a  certain  extent  what  a  vast  amount  of  solid  re- 
sistance there  is  to  any  proposition  for  any  political  progress  ; 
and  then  you  should  add  to  all  this  that  which  I  must  men- 
tion, though  one  likes  not  to  treat  of  it,  the  enormous  lying 
in  which  our  opponents  from  top  to  bottom  of  their  organic 
sation,  throughout  their  pohtical  speeches,  and  throughout 
their  press,  indulged  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues during  the  whole  time  that  they  were  in  office. 
DejH)nd  upon  it  the  time  has  not  come  in  this  country  yet 
when  reformers  can  afford  to  rest  on  their  oars.     I  recollect 
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in  a  beautiful  poem  of  a  very  distinguislied  American,  Mr. 
Bryant,  in  an  address  to  Liberty,  he  says,  'Tbou  must  never  I 
rest  for  thine  enemy  never  Bleeps ; '  and  that  is  the  state  of 
things  here  as  it  ia  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  and  to  all 
Liberal  men  it  ought  to  come  home  as  a  solemn  duty,  that  if 
there  be  questions  whicli  they  believe  require  to  be  settled 
in  the  interests  of  the  great  nfiasfi  of  their  countrymen,  they  \ 
ought  to  stand  fast  to  their  colours.     They  ought  to  march,  ] 
together ;   they  ought  to  keep  themselves  wide  awoke,  and  I 
to  urge  on  the  course  which  they  believe  to  be  essential  to  J 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  Birmingham  ia  more  intelligent,  hett-er  in- 
formed, and  more  mentally  alive  on  political  questions  than 
any  other  of  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.     Its  political  1 
education   began   in  the   days   of  Dr.  Priestly,  it  advanced  . 
greatly  during  the  agitation  for  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and 
I  would  hope  that  during   the   last  twenty   years,   in   the  1 
constant  discussions  we  hare  had,  and  in  some  of  which  I  j 
have  been  permitted  to  partake,  the  political  activity  and  the  I 
intelligence  of  the  borough  have  not  declined.     A  superiop  1 
organisation  added  to  all    that,   does  everything,  and  if  the 
boroughs  throughout  the  country  in  proportion  to  their  size  I 
would  adopt  the  organisation  which  you  have  here,  my  honest  ] 
belief  is  that  it  would  take  a  very  short  time  indeed  to  re-  ] 
cover  throughout  the  boronghs   the  losses   that   were  bus-  j 
tained  at  the  last  election. 

There   is  just   one   other   point  on  which  I  must  say  a  I 
sentence  or  two.     I  observed  that  at  n  meeting  in  Liverpool   i 
the  other  day,  some  men  who  oppear  before  the  public  as, 
and  perhaps  are,  working  men,  advocated  the  notion  that  it  ] 
is  very  important  to  have  what  they  call  labour  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.     If  I  am  not  mistaken — I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  the  resolutions  and  the  report  of  the  meeting  hera 
— but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  insisted  upon  that  a  coursa 
of  division,   if  necessary,  should  be   forced   upon   the  con*. 
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etituencies,  with  the  view  of  in  fact  disarranging  the  party, 
onless  what  was  called  the  working-class  representative  could 
be  returned.  Now  working  men  are  like  other  men,  and  in 
this  respect  men  are  very  much  like  women.  Every  class 
seems  to  be  the  prey  of  some  delusion,  or  some  false  cry ;  and 
it  is  attempted  to  be  shewn  to  working  men  that  if  they  can 
take  out  some  man  of  their  own,  who  has  stood  at  the  lathe 
or  dug  in  the  mine,  or  who  has  handled  the  trowel,  and  put 
him  into  Parliament,  there  is  some  special  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  working  men.  But  if  we  were  to  have  a  Par- 
liameut  composed  of  two  classes — one  working-men  repre- 
sentatives and  one  that  are  not  representatives  of  working 
men,  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  cala- 
mities that  could  happen  in  our  representative  system.  If  you 
can  find  a  man,  let  him  be  a  first  or  second-class  or  third-class 
passenger,  posiiessed  of  intelligence  and  honesty  and  firmness, 
and  the  kind  of  capacity  which  is  required  for  discharging 
parliamentary  duties,  then  I  say  lay  hold  of  him  at  once  and 
make  him  a  member  of  Parliament.  But  as  to  this  new 
principle,  1  understand  that  some  working  men  say  they 
do  not  quite  comprehend  it,  and  they  fear  that  the  main 
object  of  this  new  doctrine  is  that  a  few  men  who  are 
anxious  to  get  into  Parliament  may  get  there  upon  it.  I 
will  not  sny  whether  this  is  true  or  not.  Many  things  that 
I  disapprove  of  are  held  and  preached  perfectly  honestly,  and 
this  project  may  be  so  too ;  but,  honestly  or  diehonestly,  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  princijile  which  is  contrary  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  in  it.  What  have  we  been  doing  for  all  these 
years?  What  have  wc  asked  you  to  help  us  to  do  from  this 
platform  over  and  over  again?  Surely,  to  work  with  us  in 
order  that  we  might  mould  a  nation  out  of  classes.  I 
think  that  was  a  wise  thing  to  do,  and  much  more  patriotic 
than  to  endeavour  to  separate  a  nation  into  a  variety  of 
sections,  every  one  jealous  of  every  other. 
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In  oar  own  time  what  has  been  done,  and  who  has  done  it? 
Take  the  first  Reform  Bill.  I  will  speak  of  a  man  who  is 
still  liviDg,  aged  and  venerable,  though  retired  from  active 
political  life.  I  mean  Lord  Rossell.  When  neither  middled 
class  nor  working  class  nnen  sent  even  a  petition  to  Par^ 
liumcnt  for  years,  Lord  John  Russell,  over  and  over  agaiitf 
brought  the  question  of  reform  before  the  iinreformed  and 
corrupt  Parliament,  and  kept  it  as  well  as  he  could  before  tha 
Parliament  and  the  people.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  is  not  time  in  this  meeting,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  tft 
sum  up  his  magnificent  labours  on  behalf  of  the  working 
classes,  more  directly  than  of  all  other  classes,  from  the  time 
when  he  brought  in  his  first  budget  until  the  time  when  I19 
completed,  so  far  as  he  was  permitted  to  complete  it,  his  greofc 
legislation  for  Ireland.  Take  the  late  Mr.  Hume.  Joseph 
Hume  was  one  of  the  most  honourable,  industrious,  and 
devoted  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
For  nearly  forty  years,  I  suppose,  he  devoted  himselfj  nighlt 
after  night,  to  promoting  economy  and  the  saving  of  tases. 
He  kept  one,  two,  three,  or  four  private  secretaries  at  a  timB, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  amount  of  labour,  far 
beyond  that  of  the  hardest  working  man  in  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession, which  ho  endured  in  order  that  he  might  get  together 
all  the  facta  which  were  necessary  to  prove  his  cose  and  to 
save  public  money,  which  he  thought  was  being  too  lavishly 
expended  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  Then  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  the  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
a  constituency  which  he  has  so  well  served,  and  which  has 
given  him  such  continuoue  confidence— Mr.  Charles  Villiera 
and  my  dear  and  lamented  frieud  Richard  Cobden  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  House  of  Commons  in  leading  the  movement 
there  against  the  Com  Law.  Why,  I  may  tell  you  that  during 
the  last  year,  1874  or  1873,  in  one  of  the  two  last  years,  more 
than  80,000,000/.  worth  sterling  of  food  which  previous  to 
the   agitation   for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  mostly 
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forbidden  to  come  in, — more  than  80,000,000/.  sterling^,  I  say, 
came  into  this  country  and  was  consumed.  Ilulf  tlie  working 
men  throughout  tlie  kingdom  are  now  fed  Ijy  food  that 
comes  from  abroad,  which  was  prevented  from  coming  to 
us  at  that  time,  and  that  now  comes  in  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continuous,  enlightened,  and  devoted  services  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  ruierred.  Take  a  late  lamented 
friend  of  mine.  As  we  get  older  wo  seem  to  have  almoat  morn 
frienda  in  the  other  world  than  we  have  in  the  world  wherein 
we  are  still  permitted  to  live.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Lema 
Kicardo.  Ho  was  a  free-trader  of  the  most  enlightened  kind, 
and  by  him  mainly  the  Navigation  Laws  were  abolished, 
and  free-trade  principles  were  applied  to  shipping.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  growth  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
eommorcial  marine  have  scarcely  known  a  clieck,  and  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  manvcUous  things  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  may 
refer  to  the  great  and  priceless  labours  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Miloer  Gibson  in  connection  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  of  the  condition  of  the  press 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was  not  absolutely  forbidden 
by  law  that  you  should  have  a  newspaper,  but  by  the  taxes 
the  newspapers  were  so  strangled  that  comparatively  few  could 
live.  Those  that  could  live  were  very  dear,  and  they  were  in 
every  way  inferior  to  the  newspapers  that  we  have  now-a-days. 
With  School  Boards  and  the  spread  of  education,  and  the 
growth  of  knowledge  amongst  the  young,  the  newspaper  will 
become  a  still  greater  agent  for  the  spread  of  intelligence, 
and  there  is  no  man  that  I  know  now  who  has  done  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  service  to  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  than  the  man  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
striking  olf  all  the  taxes  upon  the  press.  Not  one  of  these 
gentlemen  was  selected  to  represent  particular  classes.  They 
did  not  represent  manufacturers,  or  cotton  spinners,  or  workers 
in  metals,  or  coal  owners.     They  were  not  called  ujion  to 
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represent  working  men.  They  were  to  represent  the  great, 
and  honourable,  and  true  principles  which  had  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  their  own  souls.  I  have  the  satisfaction,  of  which  I 
never  can  be  deprived,  that  I  gave  my  humble  service  to  moafc 
of  these  principles,  and  alongside  of  these  men  ;  hut  according 
to  the  doctrine  which  is  now  preached,  and  the  explanation  of' 
it,  although  I  hove  done  some  work  in  my  time,  I  am  by  no- 
means  to  be  called  a  working  man. 

"What  we  want  throughout  the  country  amongst  the 
Liberal  party — auJ  if  there  be  anything  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  good  for,  and  will  hereafter  be  good  for,  it  is  for  the 
great  masses  of  the  people — is  intelligent  union  amongst  all' 
classes  of  the  party.  We  want  perfect  disinterestedness ;  w©, 
want,  if  we  can  get  it,  an  absence  of  personal  vanity,  which  is 
the  bane  of  political  life.  And  we  want,  in  addition  to  these, 
earnest  and  combined  ^'ork,  and  in  these  only,  in  my  judge- 
ment, are  to  be  found  the  sources  of  permanent  success.  To 
create  a  working  men's  section  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
in  the  constituenciea  is  to  destroy  the  unity  and  the  momentum 
of  party,  and  to  subject  ourselves  inlallibly  to  the  superior 
tactics  of  our  opponents, 

I  think  I  have  said  enough,  but  before  I  have  done  I  may^, 
say  that  I  came  hero  on  Monday  depressed  and  burdened, , 
The  times  are  not  exciting,  nor  are  they  favourable  to  any 
clear  indication  to  the  mind  of  a  speaker  what  are  the  topics 
which  ho  should  treat  or  how  they  should  be  treated.  I  found 
myself  reluctantly  driven,  as  the  meeting  approached,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  question  which  I  discussed  at  fiome 
length  on  Monday  evening.  No  one  will  believe,  I  hope,  that 
I  have  been  actuated  in  tbnt  course  by  any  wish  to  disturb 
the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  that  I  have  any  wish  to 
turn  public  indignation  against  the  Established  Church.  I 
spoke  as  I  felt.  I  spoke  with  tenderness,  with  sincerity  and 
respect  to  the  thousands  who  are  doing  religious  work  within 
the  borders  of  the  Church  of  England.     I  threw  out  what 
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I  thought  would  be  some  seed  to  scatter  over  the  land,  to 
give,  as  I  said,  eoirie  humble  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  a  question  which  cannot  be  evaded,  a  discussion  which  I 
am  not  the  first  to  enter  upon,  and  to  promote  that  which 
they  are  moat  actively  promoting  who  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  letting  it  alone. 

To-night  I  have  dwelt  upon  questions  that  are  nearer  to  us 
— the  conduct  of  Birmingham,  its  political  association,  its 
grand  political  characteristics,  the  example  which  it  ofiere  to 
the  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  does  its  own  work.  It  asks  and  appeals  to  eonstituenciea 
all  over  the  kingdom  to  follow  its  example  as  far  as  they  may 
be  able  to  do  it^to  do  their  own  work  well,  in  order  that  the 
country's  own  work  may  be  done  well.  I  said  that  I  came 
here  dejected  and  burdened.  I  have  felt  an  inexpressible  relief 
since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  had  pleasuro  in  coming  here 
many  times,  but  on  no  former  occasion  have  I  had  a  more 
distinct  and  sensible  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  on  this  occa- 
eion.  I  have  enjoyed  the  kindness  of  my  immediate  friends, 
and  have  partaken  of  the  sympathy  of  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  feel  with  my  eolleagues — I  am  sure  I  may  speak 
for  them  as  much  as  for  myself" — that  we  represent  a  noble 
constituency,  amongst  whom  is  found  a  remarkable  and  grow- 
ing political  life,  capable  of  being  of  great  service  to  a  great 
nation,  and  I  may  for  them,  and  for  myself,  say  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  kindness 
which  you  have  shown  us  continually,  and  for  the  constant 
and  ammating  confidence  which  you  have  hitherto  reposed 
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[On  thiB  day  the  three  memhen  for  Birmingham  made  their  amraal  speeches 
in  the  Toim  Hall,  the  chairman  heing  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Chamheriain,  now 
one  of  the  members  for  the  Borough.  Apart  from  the  interest  always  felt 
at  Birmingham  in  these  meetings,  an  additional  curiosity  was  felt  on  this 
occasion,  becaose  it  was  romoored  that  certain  advocates  of  labour  repre> 
sentation  had  resoWed  to  challenge,  by  an  amendment,  the  usual  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  sitting  members,  in  order  to  procure  if  possible  from  the 
audience  an  expression  of  opinion  which  should  be  favountble  to  the  views 
which  the  promoters  of  this  movement  entertained.  Some  of  the  snpporten 
of  the  Claimant's  cause  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing.  But  the 
audience  declined  to  hear  the  speakers  on  both  these  topics,  and  rejected  the 
proposals  which  were  offered  almost  unanimously.] 

A  PERIOD  of  twelve  months  has  passed  away  since  the  last 
occasion  on  which  my  colleagues  and  myself  were  permitted 
to  stand  face  to  face  with  our  constituents ;  and  during  that 
period  there  has  passed  away  a  Parliamentary  Session  which 
may  be  descrihcd  as  a  Session  of  small  measures,  and  a 
Parliamentary  recess,  or  the  larger  portion  of  it,  in  which 
we  have  had  great  discussions,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
about  the  measures  of  that  Session.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  subjects  which  have  been  so  much  discussed — subjects 
I  mean  connected  with  the  legislation  of  the  past  year — 
and  I  shall  ask  you  to  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  touch  upon 
the  question  loss  of  the  Vanguard,  and  if  I  pass  over 

the  questi  Slavery  Circular  with  one  observation. 
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To  me  that  topic  is  not  so  entirely  easy  as  many  of  cup 
friends  liave  supposed,  bat  this  question  has  always  presented 
itself  to  me  when  I  Imve  read  anything,  or  thought  anything 
about  it.  Why  could  not  the  Governmeut  let  it  alone?  We 
may  hear,  when  Parliament  meets,  an  answer;  and  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  if  it  be  satisfactory,  to  that  question.  Nor 
shall  I  call  your  attention  to  the  great  Stock  Exchange 
transaction  in  which  the  Government  has  been  concerned, 
I  recollect  some  years  ago  that  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
with  contemptuous  sarcasm  of  certain  jiersons  who  bought 
and  sold  shares,  and  called  it  progress :  and  it  may  be  that 
ho  has  been  engaged  in  buj'iiig  shares,  and  perhaps  calls 
it  statesmanship.  I  shall  be  glad,  too,  if,  when  Parliament 
meets,  an  explanation  of  that  transaction  can  be  given  which 
shall  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  discassion  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  recess  to  which  I  shall  ask  your  attention 
rather  particularly.  You  probably  recollect  that  a  very 
eminent  member  of  the  Government — no  less  a  person  than 
the  Foreign  Minister — spent  a  few  days  lately  in  the  famous 
city  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he  made  three  speeches — 
one  of  them  to  the  students  of  the  University,  to  which 
I  need  not  further  advert ;  one  of  them  to  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  and  his  friends,  when  they  presented  him  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city — a  speech  that  I  thought  sensible 
and  highly  judicious.  But  the  speech  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert  particularly  la  the  one  wh  ich  Lord  Derby  addressed  to  a 
large  meeting,  said  fo  be  composed  of  3,000  porsons,  who  were 
styled  working  men  Conservatives  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
Now,  whether  there  wore  3.000  present  or  not  I  know  not ; 
bnt  I  doubt  extremely  whether  3,000  Conservative  working 
men  were  there.  For  this  I  inow — that  when  a  general 
election  takes  place  in  Edinburgh  the  Conservative  working 
men  do  not  appear  to  be  at  home. 
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There  are  very  few  of  you  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  Conservative  statesman  make  a  speech  to  Con- 
servative working  men.    If  you  had  you  would  have  perceived 
the  extreme  difficulty  he  was  in.     He  is  obliged  to  deny  or 
to  forget  history^  and  his  speech,  for  the  most  part,  instead 
of  informing  his  audience,  appears  generally  to  be  intended 
to  mislead  them.     If  you   read  Lord   Derby's  speech — and 
I  hope  you  did — ^you  would  find  that  he  made  this  obser- 
vation.    'When  people  ask  why  should  a  working  man  not 
be  a  Conservative  ?  I  answer,  why  should  he  not  ?'    And  he 
went  on  to  make  this  extraordinary  remark :  *  Popular  poli- 
ticians,'— I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  refers — I  suppose  he 
does  not  refer  to  his  own  colleagues — they  cannot  be  of  the 
popular  politician  kind — *  Popular  politicians  never  gave  any 
man  better  wages  or  a  better  house  to  live  in.     They  may 
indeed  profess  to  remove  grievances  of  a  kind  such  as  the 
law  can  deal  with ;  but  where  are  those  grievances  with  us?' 
Well,  fiom  this  he  obviously  intended  to  say  that,  so  £ir 
as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  one  party  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  and  that  you  may  be  just  as  happy  and 
as  contented  with  Conservative  as  with   Liberal  legislation 
and  administration.     Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  work- 
ing men  at  present  have  no  taxes  to  pay  unless  on  the  articles 
of  tea,  tobacco,  and  intoxicating  drinks ;  but  he  did  not  tell 
them  that  thirtv-6ve  vears  affo  there  were  more  than  laoo 
articles  on  which  taxes  were  levied,  and  that  it  was  onlv 
after  thi^e  years  of  persistent  agitation  by  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  that  the  unpopular  politicians  began  to  remove 
tho(^  taxes,  and   that  when   Sir  Robert   Peel  adopted   the 
policy  of  reforming  the  tariff,  every  step  that  he  made  lost  him 
a  iK>rtion  of  the  confidence  of  the  great  party  of  which  he 
was  then  the  loader  and  tht^  Minister,  and  that  when  he 
came  to  the   ifreatt^  of  all  artioIe!« — viz,,  com.  vour  dailv 
brvtiK)  uarrellcvl  with  htm  bitterlv  and  vindictivelv, 

m  m 

and  frv^m   |vwer:    and   there  was   no   obloquy 
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and  no  insult  which  they  did  not  heap  upon  his  character 
and  his  stAtesmanship. 

Lord  Derby  says  again,  '  How  is  a  working  man  situated 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  political  power?  He 
IB  master  of  the  situation ;  his  class  can,  if  they  choose, 
out-vote  all  other  classes  put  together,  having  under  the 
Britisli  Constitution,  as  it  exists,  supreme  political  power 
in  their  hands.  Why,  on  earth,  should  working  men  be 
otherwise  than  conservative  when  that  Constitution  is  con- 
cerned?' Well,  but  in  private  life  character  is  supposed  to 
go  for  something.  If  a  man  chooses  a  wife,  or  if  a  woman 
is  deliberating  whether  she  should  accept  such  a  man  as  her 
husband,  or  if  you  engage  a  servant,  or  an  agent,  or  a  trustee, 
surely  character  goes  lor  something  in  all  these  things.  And 
I  have  known  it  go  so  far — at  any  rate  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  my  reading  of  the  police  reports — that  in  a  court  of  justice 
it  goes  all  the  way  between  tbc  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  Now,  consider  all  that  has 
been  done— the  i  aoo  articles  of  the  tariff  that  have  been  swept 
away,  the  change  that  has  been  made  as  to  the  importation 
of  com.  Let  us  look  at  that  one  question.  Think  of  the 
harvest  we  had  this  year,  A  very  extensive  miller  told  me 
the  other  day  that  it  was  the  worst  harvest,  he  believed, 
in  this  country  for  forty  years,  and  that  he  had  not  ground 
a  single  quarter  of  English  wheat  since  harvest.  II'  the 
policy  of  these  men  had  remained  our  policy  now,  the  footl 
of  half  tbc  people  of  this  country  would  ha\'e  been  somewhere 
beyond  the  sea,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, And  it  is  the  same  with  sugar.  Who  abolished 
the  monopoly  in  sugar?  Who  abolished  the  monopoly  in 
ships?  Who  abolished  the  monopoly  in  newspapers  ?  You  get 
one  of  your  admirable  papers  for  a  penny  every  day;  whilst 
when  the  Liberal  party  took  the  question  in  band  the  news- 
jiapcfB  had  every  day  on  every  paper  a  stamp  of  fourpenee, 
and  you  did  not  get  half  bo  good  a  paper  then,  at  the  price 
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of  sevenpencc,  as  you  get  now  for  a  penny,  from  which  yoa 
know  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  world  every  morning.  Take 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  eommerc*  hetween  these  two  conntries — which  has  made 
U9  more  friendly  and  more  peaceable  than  we  ever  were 
before ;  which  has  been  the  forerunner  and  the  caiise  of  many 
other  commercial  treaties  between  European  countries.  That 
commercial  treaty  was  opposed  by  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Tory  party,  led  on  with  his  utmost  force  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  that  party. 

But  now  we  will  go  to  the  question  of  political  power 
which  Lord  Derby  has  spoken  of.  He  says  that  you  have 
political  power  in  your  hands,  and  you  can  outvote  all  other 
classes.  Well,  it  is  not  true.  But  if  it  were  true,  you  have 
not  to  thank  Lord  Derby  for  it.  When  the  Bill  of  1866 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Kaseell  and  I^fr.  Gladstone,  though 
it  only  proposed  to  enfranchise  in  boroughs  down  to  "jl.  house- 
holders, yet  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  opposed  it  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  Lord  Derby  himself  moved  or  seconded 
an  amendment  or  amendmente  which  were  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  Bill,  and  the  whole  party  voted  for  the  amendment 
which  did  ultimately  destroy  the  Bill,  and  destroyed  the 
Government.  And  they  destroyed  the  Bill  becanse  they  said 
that  it  wns  not  safe  to  go  down  to  a  7^.  franchise;  that 
it  would  admit  too  many  of  the  working  classes;  that  it 
would  give  them  more  power  than  would  be  safe;  and  then, 
having  come  back  into  power.  Lord  Russell  hanng  re- 
aigned,  this  reactionary  and  obstructive  party  coming  into 
office,  for  no  object  in  the  world  that  I  can  see  but  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  remain  in  power  for  six  months  longer, 
with  the  chance  of  whatever  else  might  come — agreed  to 
a  fai  larger  meeei.'  'lat  which  they  themselves  had 

condemned  as  uti  ive  to  the  constitution  of  the 

country.      But   1  &ct    worth   observing,   that, 

with  regard  to  tl  the  fraDchise,  at  the  present 
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moment,    the    hoosAcAl    fiiiwliiw      nnrr    fs3isiic&    li- 
boiouglis:  it  does  w!t  cxneni  n  "nif  momss.     VsL   ;cr 
if  there  are  i5,ocxxooc  d  ffsjpiit  irviK  tk  "ai^  Mrm^isfr  n 
the  United  Kingdom  there  wn  i- 
eoimties;  and  in  the  eooHtii 

You  have  landownen^  «f 
they  ha¥e  great  power.     The  tanmee%^  if  "BiPir  janv  & 
of  moie  than  lo/.  a  Tear.  als&  haiv  a  vist.  jbl  ilI 
persons  rated  as  high  as  12/.  a  t«c:  lac  I  fixgmns 
are  a  hundred  towns  in  the  Uniied  Kmsoxat  re  sacij  :  ~  3DC 
inhabitants  eadi  in  whidi  thcfe  is  »&  fi  1 1fiii    jpvt'  *aaa. 
that  12/.  rating,  and  the  12/.  ntiBg  ic  d^^m^  v  ttnic  iSL  if 
rental ;  so  that  in  your  own  tovm.  aad  im  aL  411c  i«aniisiifi. 
every  man  who  has  a  house  and  is  zated  kr  ^  ntmat  soft 
a  vote,  bat  in  the  other  parts  cf  the  cwatr^  ami  iriiiant 
the  limits  of  boroughs  he  most  be  rated  wx  iz7^  <r  taj  a 
rental  of  15^.  or  16/^  before  he  can  ha¥«  a  TcAe  in  tht  tKmatj. 
Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  statement  of  Jjstd  Deity  s 
not  to  be  received  without  large  exeeptioiis.    If  yen  taksr  ihe 
borough  members  throogfaoot  the  United  Kiagdemu  yen  weS 
find  that  there  was  a  majority  of  libemb  cfseaiiy  ffiy  a£  loae 
last  election ;  but  if  yon  go  to  the  eooiies  yoo  find  these  was  a 
majority  of  about  a  hundi^ed  of  the  Comet  latiiea.  aeii  it  wm 
that  portion  of  the  constituencies  in  which  tike  wockiBi^  P^-^^ 
are  excluded,  by  which  the  Conser¥atiie  majority  was  ressrziesi, 
and  not  by  the  boroughs,  in  which  wcnkpenple  hare  TrAet, 

Now,  in  this  speech  which  I  am  criticising  Irjtd  D»W 
went  on  to  another  que8ti<m.  He  was  anxioos.  ^ipars&dx. 
to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  in  the  cocmtiy  which  wrizA 
justify  working  men  in  being  Liberal  rather  than  Coamm^ 
tive,  and  he  made  this  obeenration.  He  siys :  -  Great  tfrnm 
has  been  laid  by  a  certain  class  of  politiciaiis  on  t2«  ^zz- 
posed  fact  that  only  a  rich  man  has  a  efaaiioEr  of  b^f-r.c:::^^ 
an  owner  of  the  soil,  and  that  is  held  up  as  o^^  r(  •.?»«: 
wrongs  which  ought  to  be  remedied  before  any  yx^r  v^Ti 
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BhowlJ  call  himself  a  Conservative.'  He  says  '  this  is  a  great  J 
exaggeration  in  fact,'  and  then  he  adds  that  '  it  has  been  J 
asserted  again  and  again — and  even  Mr,  Mill  and  Mr,  Bright  I 
have  endorsed  the  assertion — that  the  whole  soil  of  the  country  I 
was  divided  among  30,000  proprietors.'  And  then  he  eaid  I 
that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  ])rocuring  a  return, 
but  which  was  not  yet  completed — I  believe  it  ia  completed 
with  regard  to  Scotland — and  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  found, 
there  will  not  he  30,000  but  fioOjOoo  proprietors  in  one 
way  or  other  permanently  interested  in  the  soil.  Well, 
everybody  at  the  end  of  his  life  will  be  permanently,  some- 
where or  other,  in  poBsession  of  the  soil,  and  it  would  be 
almost  as  reasonable  for  Lord  Derby  to  have  defended  our 
land  laws  on  the  ground  of  universal  possession  of  land,  on 
the  fact  that  everyone  might  expect  to  have  a  grave,  as  to 
say  that  at  prcgent  there  is  that  kind  of  possession  of  land 
by  the  people  which  is  indicated  by  the  statement  which 
he  hae  made.  And  then  he  saya,  '  Why  should  we  stop 
here?  What  is  the  need  that  our  law  should  stop  here? 
Why  should  there  not  be  even  far  more  proprietors  than 
there  are  ?'  He  says  that  do  man  who  reads  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  can  doubt  that  there  is  land  enough  for 
sale  to  meet  all  possible  wants.  And,  be  might  have  said,  if 
there  bad  been  no  com  coming  into  this  country  this  year,  bad 
as  our  harvest  has  been,  still  there  would  have  been  com 
to  be  bought  by  those  who  bad  the  money  and  could  pay  the 
price.  There  is  a  story,  I  think,  of  a  French  princess  who 
was  very  much  astonished  to  hear,  when  there  was  some 
revolutionary  or  riotous  movement  in  Paris,  of  people  clamour- 
ing that  they  had  no  broad.  She  said, '  Why  do  they  not  buy 
cakes  ?'  She  saw  plenty  of  cakes  in  the  confectioners'  shops. 
He  says, '  If  there  is  a  desire  to  purchase  land,  why  not  form 
companies  to  buy  properties  and  to  divide  them  ?'  And 
then  he  concludes,  '  My  argument  is,  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  our  law  to  make  its  gratiRcfltioD  impossible  or  difficult,' 
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Now  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  this  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Lord  Derby  ia  a  man  very  superior  to  many  of  hia 
order  and  of  his  party.  He  lias  alwaj's  been  industrious  ;  lie 
ia  well  informed;  he  is  not  troubled  with  many  prejudices; 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  has  strong'  convictions — I  know 
that  on  many  things  he  has  held  Liberal  opinions,  but  I 
confess  I  am  astonished  that  he  should  have  dared  to  make 
Btatementa  with  regard  to  the  land  such  aa  he  has  made,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  have,  even  to  those  un- 
enquiring  gentlemen  who  are  called  the  3,000  Conservative 
working  men  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  should 
have  made  tht^se  gtatcmeats  in  that  city  and  in  that  country, 
where  the  monopoly  of  laud  is  the  closest,  probably,  of  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this  very  return  wliieh 
he  has  obtained,  it  turns  out  that  5,000,000  of  acres 
out  of  less  than  19,000,000  ia  Scotland — that  5,000,000 
acres,  or  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  are  in  the  possession  of  twenty-one  persons — that 
8,000,000  acres,  which  is  not  far  short  of  one-half  of  all 
Scotland,  are  in  the  possession  of  forty-nine  persons ;  that 
14,560,000  acres,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  Scotland, 
are  in  the  possession  of  583  persons.  And  if  you  were  to 
take  all  the  square  miles  of  all  the  estates,  of  all  the  farms,  of 
all  the  acres  of  the  surface  of  Scotland,  seventeen  out  of  nine- 
teen are  in  the  possession  of  2,583  persons ;  and  of  the  other 
— his  return  shows  that  there  are  133,000  proprietors,  but 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  them — the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
population  do  not  possess  more  than  the  largest  proprietor  in 
Scotland,  and  do  not  possess  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
each.  In  point  of  fact,  one  proprietor  in  Scotland  holds 
nearly  as  much  land  as  3,000,000  of  its  population. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  how  this  comes  about?  I  have 
given  you  Scotland;  I  will  give  you  a  fact  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  About  a  fortnight  ago  there  waa  a  letter  in  the 
Tifoet  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  well  known  as  the  Knight   of 
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Kerry,  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  whom  I  have  had  tbe.g 
pleasure  of  meetiDg  many  years  ago.  Mr,  Fitzgerald  wrtrte  a 
letter  to  the  Times  in  defence  of  the  proprietors  of  land  illl 
Ireland,  who  are  beiDg  attacked,  as  you  know,  constantly  on  J 
the  subject  of  tenure  and  the  subject  of  rent ;  and  he  sayBl 
that  in  Ireland  there  are  6^000  '  propriotore  and  6oo,oool 
occnpiera.  Well,  if  there  l>e  only  2,583  persons  in  Scotland! 
to  seventeen- nineteenths  of  the  soil,  and  if  there  be  onlyJ 
6,000  proprietors  in  Ireland,  which  is  almost  all  the  extent  o 
Scotland,  it  would  appear  that  the  statement  which  Loi 
Derby  says  that  Mr.  Mill  and  I  had  endorsed  cannot  be  v 
far  from  the  truth.  But  if  we  take  England — England  and  I 
"Wales — the  acreage  is  about  equal  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  V 
united,  and  if  in  England  and  Wales  land  be  no  more  dividedfl 
than  it  is  in  Scotland — I  am  not  going  to  say  it  is  not,  I 
because  I  believe  it  is,  owing  to  the  greater  population  and  I 
the  greater  wealth — but  if  the  land  in  England  and  Wale»J 
were  no  more  divided  than  it  is  in  Scotland,  then  seventeen- ; 
nineteenths  of  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  J 
would  be  in  possession  of  5,166  persons.  And  take  the  whole  1 
proprietorship  of  Ireland  as  given  by  Mr.  Ktzgerald,  and  take-l 
seventeen-nineteenths  of  Scotland  and  the  same  proportion  of  J 
England,  and  it  would  leave  us  with  13,749  proprietors  of  the  I 
soil  in  the  Uruted  Kingdom.  When  wo  are  talking  of  pro-  ] 
prietors  of  the  soil  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  man  who  owns  I 
a  few  yards  or  a  few  roods  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  landj  ] 
upon  which  his  house  stands ;  but  we  are  si>eaking  of  those  'J 
who  are  occupying  and  cultivating  the  land,  or  who  ara  J 
letting  it  to  others  to  occupy  and  cultivate;  and  we  are  J 
speaking  of  the  political  power  which  has  been  for  generationa  1 
the  greatest  in  this  country,  which  is  enormous  now,  and 
which,  whenever  it  chooses  to  act  in  Parliament,  in  spite  of  J 
the  household  sufl'rage  in  your  boroughs,  bears  down  all  your  I 

'  Mr,  Fitzgerald   onderttntcd  the  Dombiic  of  propiioUm  in   Ireland,  1 
■ulMctgaontly  currccrtod  tiia  niistnlio. 
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opinions  and  carries  any  mcaatire  which  it  thinks  necessary 
for  its  own  interest. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you  a  question,  which  it  would  be  well  it' 
Lord  Derby  would  endeavour  to  answer.  My  question  is — 
is  there  not  something  strange  in  this  partition  of  the  soil  I 
have  described  to  you  ?  R«member  that  property  in  the  soil 
is  the  most  universal  of  any  property  in  the  country.  You 
cannot  stand  anywhere  but  that  you  are  upon  it.  It  is  the 
most  solid  of  any  property  in  the  country;  the  most  certain 
as  a  possession  and  an  investment ;  it  is  more  desired  by  all 
classes  of  people  than  any  other  kind  of  property  in  the  country; 
and  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  property,  yet  the  people 
— and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — are  shut  out,  and  a  handful 
of  men  are  the  possessors,  as  I  have  shown  you,  of  at  least 
Beven  teen -nineteenths  of  it.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
blaming  any  of  these  men.  Not  in  the  least ;  tbey  have  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  making  any  law,  or,  purposely,  of  any 
custom  which  has  led  to  this  state  of  things.  They  are,  in 
their  circumstances,  living  as  honourably,  and  acting,  pro- 
bably, as  well  as  possessors  of  property  in  any  other  station 
of  life.  But  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  cause,  and  that  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  our  law,  and  in  customs  which 
have  arisen  from  and  arc  supported  by  the  law. 

May  I  ask  your  attention  to  one  argument  that  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  have  great  force,  Sup[>ose  there  were  no 
law  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  possession  of  land. 
You  can  see  at  once  that  there  are  natural  causes  which 
promote  accumulation  and  natural  causes  which  promote 
dispersion.  Of  the  natural  causes  which  promote  accumulation, 
you  would  say,  for  example,  the  desire  to  posscES  land,  which 
appears  to  be  universal,  the  certain  security  which  it  gives  to 
proijerty  and  to  investment,  the  social  position  which  the 
pOBsessiou  of  land  gives,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  country, 
and  the  charm  which  there  is  in  country  life.  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  think,  recommended  everybody  in  delicate  health  to  take  a 
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walk  of  two  miles  every  moruing  before  brt-akfast,  aud  he  ] 
added  a  very  good  piece  of  advice,  if  it  could  only  be  followed  I 
— that  ho  should  take  a  walk  on  his  own  land.  If  there  i 
these  forces  of  accumulation,  there  are  also  forces  of  disperGion,  j 
and  the  greatest  and  the  chief  of  these  is  death.  ITie  deatit  I 
of  the  possessors,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  almost  every  kind  I 
of  property — and  in  this,  if  it  were  not  for  the  law — would  I 
t«nd  necessarily  in  some  degree  to  the  dispersion  of  tha  I 
property.  The  extravagance  of  the  owner,  his  folly  and  hiflj 
vice  tend  also  to  dispersion ;  the  desire  for  change  of  locality,  I 
the  desire  for  change  of  investment.  Thus  you  see  there  arO'V 
natural  forces  at  work  whicli  cause  or  promote  the  accumuUr-  1 
tion  of  land,  and  natural  forces  which  as  certainly  cause  and  1 
promote  the  dispersion  of  land.  What  we  are  arguing  for  ia  j 
this — that  these  forces  should  be  allowed  to  work  naturally  I 
and  freely,  and  that  the  law  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  ^ 
with  them,  hut  that  land  should  change  just  as  easily,  and  J 
should  go  into  the  possession  of  other  people  by  that  changed 
as  any  other  kind  of  property  which  men  possess.  And  thai 
result  of  such  change  in  the  law  would  be  that  land  as  a^ 
whole  would  find  itself  always  in  the  possession  of  that  clai 
and  those  classes  of  the  population  which  would  do  the  beet  \ 
for  the  land  itself  and  for  the  people  who  dwell  upon  it. 

I  have  read  to  you  the  statement  of  Lord  Derby  that,  in  j 
his  opinion,  there  is  no  obstacle  in   our  law  to  make  the  j 
gratification  which  eomes  from  the  possession  of  land  either  "] 
impossible  or  difficult.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  read  to  you  a 
estract  from  a  work  by  a  lawyer  quite  competent  to  give  a 
opinion  on  this  question,  and  I  shall  leave  his  answer  as  i 
complete  reply  to  the  question  of  Lord  Derby.    The  passage  X% 
am  just  going  to  read  to  you  I  have  extracted  from  a  work  J 
called  '  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  inl 
England  and  Europe.'     It  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  by  J 
Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  who  is  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  most  < 
petent  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  question.     He  says : 
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'Theae  l»ws  were  parsed,  were  framed,  and  lnvc  been  pptttiotd  for  the  oi- 
prcas  porposo  of  keeping  the  liuid  id  the  huida  of  a  few  proprietors,  and 
depriving  the  peasastB  and  BinnU  sfaopkeepen  oP  anj  part  of  it  and  of  the 
influenue  which  iU  puaseaeion  cunfcra,  and  of  Bopportiug  a  great  hmded  pra- 
prielar;  clasa,  in  order  to  uphold  the  ajstem  of  arinliivratii:  OoverumE^nt,  aud 
to  give  greater  atrengtii  ind  stability  to  the  Crown.  It  laaj  be  stated  generally 
that  these  laws  enable  an  owner  of  land,  bj  his  settJomciit  or  will,  so  to  affect 
bis  estate  that  it  cannot  possiblf  be  sold,  in  nuiD;  caaee,  for  aboat  fifty  years, 
and  in  some  dWH  for  sixty,  seventy,  or  a  tiundrod  years,  after  the  making  of 
the  eettlclnent  or  will.' 


Perhaps  many  persons  here  may  not  be  aware  that  this  is 
almofit  the  only  country  in  Europe,  I  may  even  Bay,  the  only 
country  in  the  world,  in  which  laws  of  this  kind  prevail. 
They  exist  to  some  extent  iu  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Austiia ;  hut  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States  these 
lawB  are  abolished;  and  every  person  there  can  sell  or  dis- 
{>ose  of  his  land  during  his  own  life.  If  be  dies  without  a 
will  the  law  divider  his  land  equally  between  his  children. 
The  law  does  not  there  make  one  son  rich  and  leave  all 
other  sons  and  daughters  poor.  "What  would  you  think  in 
this  country  if  any  rich  landowner,  having  say  six  children, 
were  to  doom  five  of  them  to  ignorance,  to  shut  them  out 
from  education,  from  the  training  belonging  to  their  position 
in  life,  and  should  give  that  training  aud  education  only  to 
one  child?  But  it  would  be  no  more  monstroos  than  that 
he  should  shut  them  all  out  from  his  property,  and  give  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  one  child.  And  yet  such  is  our  law,  such 
is  the  custom  of  the  country,  based,  I  will  say,  upon  the  most 
immoral  principle  which  law  has  ever  sanctioned.  What  we 
ask  is  this,  for  freedom  of  bequest,  not  for  a  forced  partition 
of  land.  We  ask  that  the  land  shall  he  the  absolute 
property  of  each  succeeding  gencTation  of  men.  And  what 
are  the  results  of  our  system  ?  That  our  tenantry  are  less 
independent  probably  than  any  other  tenantry  in  the  world ; 
and  our  agricultural  labourers,  as  you  know,  are  and  have 
been  the  most  alyect  and  most  ho^>eleas  class  of  our  labouring 
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population.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  did  not  leave  them 
untouched  hj  its  beneficent  hand^  for  I  believe  that  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  throughout  this  country  have 
risen  certainly  more  than  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  thirty 
years  under  the  operation  of  that  great  change  in  the  law  which 
the  present  Prime  Minister  and  his  party  declared  was  to  ruin 
the  land,  and  especially  to  beggar  the  labourer.  But  although 
the  labourer  is  better  off  than  he  was  then,  still  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  what  has  been  said  of  him  by  a  paper  that  I 
have  never  before  had  to  quote  with  approval,  I  speak  of  the 
Saturday  Review — I  recollect  two  or  three  years  ago  reading 
an  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  this  question  of  the 
land,  and  I  noticed  an  observation  in  it  so  striking  and  re- 
markable, that  I  could  not  forget  it.  The  writer  said  that  if 
our  agricultural  system  be  a  paternal  system,  our  agricultural 
labourer  is  its  disinherited  child. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends 
are  perhaps  not  aware  of  this  fact — that  refusal  to  come  to 
some  just  arrangement  on  this  question  induces  men  to  torn 
their  eyes  in  directions  some  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
only  erroneous,  but  perilous.  I  think  the  proposition  that  I 
hear  made  that  nobody  should  have  any  profit  arising  from  the 
growth  in  value  of  the  land  he  possesses,  or  that  there  should 
be  a  probate  duty  levied  upon  the  land  to  the  amount  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  upon  auy  man's  death  his  property  in 
the  soil— one-tenth  of  all  his  acreage — shall  be  taken  and 
divided  amongst  the  peasantry  of  his  neighbourhood,  or 
that  we  should  have  a  law  of  equal  partition,  such  as  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  Europe — I  think  these  propositions  come 
naturally  from  our  present  law  and  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  to  adopt  any  of  them  would  only  be  going  firom  one  ex- 
treme of  error  and  of  evil  to  another.  And,  therefore,  I 
repudiate  the  laws  we  have — the  partition  laws  of  some  foreign 
countries — those  propositions  to  which  I  have  referred  —  I 
repudiate  tb^m  aIL    I  say  there  is  a  sound  and  a  just  principle 
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upon  which  land  should  pass  from  one  owner  to  another,  hy 
which  all  men  in  each  generalion,  possessing  land,  shall  have 
the  power  to  deal  with  it  as  tliey  like,  and  that  the  dead 
man  and  the  dead  hand  shall  not  declare  for  half  a  century 
to  come  what  shall  bo  done  with  the  estate. 

But  I  must  pass,  in  conclnsion,  to  one  other  proposition  or 
statement  of  Lord  Derby's,  and  which  has  been  made  by  a 
great  many  people  —  and  this  is,  that  the  Liberal  party 
is  without  a  policy.  Our  friend  the  Mayor  has  spoken 
of  this,  and  he  hoped  that  somebody  in  this  meeting  would 
be  able  to  say  something  about  the  policy  of  the  party.  Now, 
I  have  been  rather  disposed  to  think  that  our  party  has  far  too 
much  policy.  Judging  from  the  speeches  of  some  of  our  friends, 
and  judging  from  discussions  and  resolutions  at  certain  eon- 
fereneos,  I  should  say  that  at  present  we  have  far  too  much 
policy — more  than  I  ever  knew  ua  to  have  before.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  something  for  the  Liberal  party,  and  although 
it  may  appear  presumptuous  in  me  to  do  it,  I  still  think  you 
will  admit  that  it  is  consistent  with  all  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  past,  and  that  it  is  not  less  ezeellent  for  the  future 
than  that  which  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  accomplished 
in  years  that  are  gone.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  in  Bir- 
mingham— there  is  no  great  congregation  could  be  assembled 
in  the  kingdom  more  appropriate  to  put  the  question  to 
than  this  which  I  see  before  me — has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  during  our  lifetimCj  or  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years,  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  only 
made  the  policy  of  the  country,  but  have  had  the  greatest 
gain  out  of  that  policy  as  it  has  been  gradually  transferred 
into  law?  In  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833  the  towns  got  a 
franchise  of  10^.,  the  counties  got  a  franchise  of  50/.  I  speak 
of  occupation.  In  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  the  towns  got 
a  household  franchise,  the  counties  got  only  a  13^.  rated, 
which  means  a  i6l.  rental  franchise. 

In  1835  the  towns  got  one  of  the  best  measnres  that  ever 
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was  paased  by  the  l^gligh  Fuiiamcnt — tliat  is,  the  Cor- 
pontions  Reform  Act — a  most  adminble  Act,  which  gave 
Belf-gOTemmcnt  to  almoit  mil  the  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  What  has  been  die  Taloe  of  that  Corpoiation 
Act  ?  Look  at  joor  town.  People  complain  that  they  have 
rates.  Of  coarse  they  hare ;  bat  if  they  send  good  men  to 
their  town  cooncils;  and  hare  such  men  as  yoo  hare  for  their 
Mayor,  yoa  may  rely  opon  it  that  yoa  get  Talne  for  that 
which  yoa  have  to  expend.  K  yoa  had  no  police,  and  no 
lights,  and  no  supply  of  water,  and  no  gas,  and  no  pave- 
ment, and  no  drains,  Birmingham  eoold  not  eiiEt.  That 
would  be  all.  It  would  not  merely  make  yoa  uncomfortable, 
but  you  actually  could  not  exist.  I  say  there  is  nothing 
better  in  the  world  that  I  am  acquainted  with  than  the  muni- 
cipal governments  of  this  country ;  and  if  they  do  not  always 
turn  out  to  be  as  good  as  we  wish,  it  is  because  the  people 
who  make  them  and  administer  them  are  not  themselves  quite 
so  good  as  we  wish.  But  in  the  counties  there  is  no  Cor- 
porations Reform  Bill.  Their  rates  and  their  powers  are 
administered  by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen  who  are 
county  magistrates.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  doing 
oflcn  the  very  l>est  they  can.  They  do  not  admit  a  great 
many  persons  into  their  number  whom  we  think  would  be 
very  useful,  and  there  are  counties,  I  am  told,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  Nonconformist  ever  found  upon  the 
county  bench  of  magistrates.  These  country  gentlemen  exert 
whatever  powers  they  have,  I  dare  say,  as  wisely  as  they 
know  how,  considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  always  dis- 
interested, and  how  most  of  us  make  many  blunders  in  the 
course  of  oui  lives  ""  ^  I  think  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  in  the  e  eh  are  not  included  within  the 

Ftoliamentary  ts    have    as    good   a   right   to 

municipal  gove  bave  in  the  towns. 

Take  anothe  iucation  Bill  of  1870.     It  was 

a  faulty  Bill  3ts,  and  I  am  not  sure   that 
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Bometimes  we  have  not,  considerinc»  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  baen  somewhat  harsh  upon  those 
who  permitted  the  faults  to  pass.  It  might  have  been  more 
courageous  to  have  rejected  the  Bill,  and  to  have  appealed 
to  the  country  to  support  a  better  Bill.  The  Bill  baa  many 
faults ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  doing,  no  doubt,  a  good 
work.  But  even  this  Education  Bill  — be  it  good  or  bad — call 
it  as  good  as  its  friends  say  it  is— is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  towns.  It  does  not  extend  over  the  country  and  rural 
district*,  and  you  will  observe  that  nearly  all  the  experiments 
of  legislation,  and  I  must  say,  too,  all  the  good  things  in  the 
way  of  freedom,  Parliament  gives  far  more  readily  to  the  towns 
than  it  has,  during  our  time  at  least,  given  to  the  counties. 
With  regard  to  the  investments  oJ  tenants  in  their  improve- 
ments of  the  soil,  how  difficult  is  it  to  do  anything ;  with 
regard  to  the  game  laws,  how  impossible  to  do  anything  what- 
ever. The  fiwt  is,  in  the  counties,  the  landlords — those  owners 
I  have  spoken  of — are  the  real  electors,  and  the  tenant  farmers 
are  the  unreal  electors,  and  the  labourers  and  all  persons  whose 
rents  are  under  i^l.  a-year,  or  not  equal  to  a  i2l.  rating,  all 
those  have  the  door  shut  in  their  faces  just  as  they  used  to 
shut  the  door  in  your  faces  only  a  few  years  ago.  What  I 
think  wc  ought  to  consider  is  this  state  of  things.  The  country 
is  in  a  condition  of  paralysis ;  the  towns  are  free,  their  suffrage 
is  free,  their  industry  is  free,  their  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  free  ;  but  the  coimtry  distrietB  are  in  a  condition 
of  paralysis.  They  have  really  no  franchise,  they  have  no  free 
representation,  the  soil — which  is  their  great  property,  which 
they  till,  and  upon  which  they  live— is  held  close  bound  in  a 
law-created  monopoly,  and  whilst  the  smallest  number  of 
persons  connected  with  the  land — namely,  the  owners — have 
absolute  power  in  nearly  every  county  to  return  represent- 
atives to  Parliament,  by  far  the  largest  body,  much  larger 
than  the  other  two— much  larger  than  tho  owner  and  occupier 
—the  laboorer,  ib  absolutely  shut  out  from  the  franchise. 
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I  know  what  people  will  tell  you ;  they  will  give  you  two 
reasons  to  which  I  must  just  advert  before  I  finish.  They  will 
tell  you  that  if  you  give  the  franchise  to  the  counties,  and  to 
all  the  population^  you  must  have  a  redistribution  of  seats. 
Well,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  want  very  much 
a  redistribution  of  seats  now.  The  electors  of  this  borough 
are,  I  believe,  not  far  short  of  60,000 ;  but  are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  seventy  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  this  moment  whose  whole  constituencies  put 
altogether  are  not  more  than  60,000  ?  Therefore,  you  send 
three  members  to  Parliament,  representing  60,000  of  the 
industrious  population  of  Birmingham,  and  they  are  met  by 
seventy  members,  who  do  not  all  vote  against  us,  for  a  great 
many  of  them  vote  with  us  ;  still,  for  all  that,  these  seventy 
have  not  altogether  a  larger  constituency  than  we  have.  So 
that  you  see  that  the  redistribution  of  seats  is  a  necessity  now, 
and  it  will  not  be  more  necessary,  but  it  will  be  more  certain^ 
more  sure  to  come,  if  the  franchise  is  extended  to  the  counties. 
Another  argument  is  this — that  the  agricultural  labourers  do 
not  know  much  of  politics.  I  am  afraid  to  some  extent  that 
is  true.  You  recollect  that  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised 
for  using  a  Latin  word  to  describe  an  unpleasant  fact — ^the 
word  residuum.  During  the  10/.  franchise  there  was  a  re- 
siduum in  every  borough  that  was  often  bad  to  manage.  It 
was  ignorant,  it  was  unprincipled,  it  was  sometimes  drunken, 
it  was  often  corrupt.  Now,  with  the  wide  suffrage  of  house- 
hold there  is  also  a  residuum,  and  the  wider  the  suffrage,  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  some  extent,  the  larger  will  be  the  class  to 
which  I  have  referred  ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  counties,  if  you 
give  the  franchise  to  the  labourers,  there  will  also  bo  a  re- 
siduum. That  is  a  fact  we  cannot  get  rid  of.  There  is 
a  residuum  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  lords  who 
are  what  are  called  out-at-elbows,  bankrupt  in  purse,  and 
bankrupt  in  character ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that 
the  House  "^  Ti^rds  as  a  body  does  not  consist  of  men  of  great 
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wealth  and  of  high  character  too.  And  there  is  a  residuum 
in  the  Church.  No  one  would  more  readily  admit  than 
I  do  the  high  character,  and  t!ie  great  services,  and  the 
devotion,  and  the  disinterestedness  too,  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  example ;  but  there 
are  some  very  odd  specimens  amongst  them.  I  will  not  men- 
tion any  names,  but  there  ia  one  somewhere  in  tliis  neigh- 
bourhood. If  I  were  myself  a  Churchman,  I  should  wish 
that  particular  specimen  of  the  residuum  either  got  rid  of  or 
converted.  There  is  a  residuum  almost  everywhere,  and,  so 
there  will  be  a  residuum  if  you  extend  the  franchise  to  the 
county  population,  but  it  will  every  day  be  growing  less,  ive 
trust ;  and  at  any  rat«,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  power  of 
the  county  representation,  nearly  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms, hut  more  in  England  than  in  cither  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
will  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  that  happen  by  descent  or  ^'ortune — some  it  may  be  by 
their  virtues — to  have  become  possessors  of  the  main  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  in  the  counties. 

Then,  I  say,  that  the  Liberal  party  having  done  so  much 
for  the  towns,  might  turn  its  attention  to,  and  try  to  do 
something  for  the  counties.  Why  should  not  we  enfranchise 
the  population  of  the  counties,  and  give  freedom  to  the  soil 
which  they  till  ?  It  was  a  sayings,  that  I  have  quoted  before, 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden  when  discussing  this  question.  Ho 
said, — 

'  Thd  men  who  eorao  forward  to  deliver  tlio  land  of  tbii  <onntrj,  to  mnJio  it 
as  frve  as  its  pruduiM  ia  free,  will  haTe  conferred  as  great  a  boon  ujion  tlio 
cnuntr;  aa  we  of  tbe  AuU-Com  Loapue  have  confem-d  bj  tbo  abolition  of  the 
Com  Law«.' 

Then,  Lord  Derby  says,  what  is  that  which  Liberals  are 
supposed  to  have  and  which  Conservatives  have  not  ?  I  will 
tell  him.  I  think  the  Liberals  and  the  Liberal  party,  whether 
you  take  its  history  from  the  Revolution,  or  whether  you  take 
a  shorter  period  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  since  the 
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time  of  the  passing  of  the  first  Beform  Bill,  have  shown  a 
sense  of  justice  and  unselfishness  in  their  policy  which  has 
never  been  shown  by  what  is  called  the  Conservative  party. 
I  ask  any  man  to  show  one  measure  that  we,  as  a  Liberal 
party,  have  ever  advocated  or  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
whose  object  or  effect  has  been  private  or  class  gain  as  op- 
posed to  the  public  interest.  And  now^  if  I  propose  to  you 
to  move  forward,  having  done  what  you  have  done  for  the 
towns,  with  a  view  of  doing  something  for  the  counties^  what 
we  ask  you  is  that  you  shall  (ree  the  counties  as  you  have 
freed  the  towns ;  that  you  shall  free  the  men,  and  the  soil 
they  cultivate.  Here  is  a  policy  consistent  with  everything 
that  we  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  a  policy  worthy  of  all 
the  hopes,  and  the  high  hopes,  of  a  great  party  for  the 
future. 

There  are  a  good  many  working  men  here,  lliey  are  not 
like  the  working  men  in  Edinburgh,  found  all  away  from 
their  homes  at  a  general  election.  They  are  all  here,  and 
they  are  all  ready — they  have  been  since  I  knew  them — 
ready  to  support  members  who  have  not  betrayed  or  de- 
serted them.  I  may  appeal  to  you,  the  electors,  who  are 
working  men ;  for  it  is  to  you  that  Lord  Derby  has  been 
speaking.  I  tell  you  that  your  own  powers  are  dwarfed  and 
crippled  by  the  paralysis  which  extends  over  the  county 
representation,  and  if  you  could  only  examine  the  question 
fairly  you  would  find  that  what  I  am  asking  you  to  undertake 
is  to  strengthen  and  confirm  your  own  powers  whilst  you  are 
extending  your  franchises  and  rights  to  your  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  counties.  Give  to  the  people  who  are  now  excluded 
that  freedom  which  the  Constitution  has  given  to  you ;  give 
them  the  freedom  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  live,  and  you 
will  invite  them, — and  with  a  cordial  hand  you  will  receive 
them, — xov  *te  them  to  partake  of  that  sublime  justice 

which  injr  but  is  rich  in  blessings  and  in  benefits 

to  all  wh«  d  to  share  it. 
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MANCHESTER,  OCTOBER  2,'  1876. 

[The  President  of  the  Manchester  Reform  Club,  Mr.  Benjamin  Armitage, 
invited  the  members  of  the  Clnb  to  a  soiree  at  the  Clab-hoose  in  King 
Street.  Mr.  Bright  had  agreed  to  be  present,  at  first  merely  to  a  social 
gathering,  at  which  he  might  meet  many  of  his  old  friends.  Bnt  in 
the  interval  between  the  issue  of  the  invitations,  and  the  appointed  day, 
certain  events  of  serious  significance  had  occurred  in  South  Eastern  Europe, 
and,  as  Mr.  Armitage  said,  something  like  an  autunm  session  had  been  held 
out  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Bright  in  the  foUofring  address  dealt  with  the 
political  situation.] 

I  FEEL  oppressed  when  I  think  upon  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  in  which  I  stand.  After  the  observations  which 
have  been  addressed  to  the  meeting,  I  am  surprised  to  find 
myself  here,  because,  as  you  know,  I  have  endeavoured  for 
a  long  time  past  to  avoid  attendance  at  public  meetings  and 
public  banquets  of  every  description.  But  your  president  is 
one  of  my  oldest  friends.  I  know,  as  you  know,  that  he  has 
been  associated  with  us  in  every  good  cause  for  many  years 
past,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  object  to  anything  that  he 
asks  us  to  consent  to.  I  recollect,  too,  the  services,  the 
character,  and  the  long  friendship  of  his  venerable  father ; 
and  when  he  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  come  to  this 
meeting  to-night,  I  felt  that  my  objections — ^I  suppose  it 
was  a  moment  of  weakness — gave  way,  and  I  consented  to 
come.     I  am  really  touched  with  the  kind  reception  which 
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you  have  offered  me,  and  with  the  kind  words  which  have 
been  epoken  with  regard  to  me. 

This  building  is  the  Club-house  of  the  Manchester  Reform 
Club.  It  18  a  building,  therefore,  I  presume,  in  which  we 
are  at  liberty-  to  diecass  political  questions.  It  is  not  an 
agricultural  dinner  meeting,  where  it  is  understood  that  poli- 
ties are  forbidden,  but  at  which  politics — and  often  to  us  of 
a  very  unsatiBfactory  kind — are  generally  spoken.  We  are 
not  forbidden  here,  even  to  look  at  matters  from  a  party  view. 
We  are  a  very  formidable  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  of  this 
town  and  distriet,  and  therefore  we  have  free  liberty  to  dis- 
cuss political  questions  to-aiglit  as  we  think  best.  Now,  we 
differ  very  much  from  our  opponents  on  the  question  of  party. 
With  us  we  have,  as  they  have — but  I  am  afraid  not  so  per- 
fectly as  they  have — the  machinery  of  party.  We  devote 
the  whole  power  of  our  pajty  machinery  not  to  party  but  to 
general  and  public  objects ;  and  if  we  cast  our  eyes  back 
during  the  time  which  somo  of  us  clearly  remember,  we  ehall 
find,  I  think,  that  this  is  true,  that  if  we  have  done  anything 
to  extend  political  freedom  it  has  been  the  freedom  of  all,  aa 
far  as  we  could  extend  it.  If  under  our  auspices  religious 
liberty  has  been  in  any  manner  extended,  no  man's  religioug 
liberty  has  been  in  the  slighttst  degree  curtailed.  If  by  any 
measures  which  we  have  supported  employment  has  been 
rendered  more  constant  and  wages  have  been  raised,  it  has 
not  been  done  or  attempted  to  be  done  through  the  monopoly 
of  law  or  the  monopoly  of  trade  unions.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  by  measures  broad 
and  great,  extending  over  the  whole  people,  and  whose  bene- 
ficent action  lias  been  felt,  and,  I  hope,  b  now  appreciated 
by  all.  If  the  people  are  better  fed  by  anything  we  have 
done,  no  man  has  found  his  table  barer  or  bis  cupboard  less 
furnished,  I  suppose  at  t>iis  moment  if  all  the  working  men 
and  their  families  iu  the  three  kingdoms  could  be  put  in  the 
scales  they  would  weigh  some  tbouannds  of  tons  more  than 
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they  would  have  done  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  people  are 
better  clothed  by  any  of  those  measures,  there  is  not  one 
more  of  them  in  rags.  If  they  are  better  housed,  there  is 
not  one  more  of  them  without  shelter,' or  sheltered  only  by  a 
hovel.  If  there  are  advantages  of  education  greater  than  there 
were,  by  means  of  schools  and  the  circulation  of  newspapers, 
those  are  advantages  which  have  been  extended  broadly  even 
to  the  poorest  and  the  lowest. 

I  was  only  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  there  for  two  or  three  days  of  reading 
a  little  paper  published  at  Darlington,  the  Northern  Echo — 
a  small  paper,  but  admirably  conducted.  It  has,  I  am  told, 
a  circulation  which  at  its  present  rate  of  increase  must  reach 
or  pass  20,000  copies  each  morning.  Well,  this  little  paper 
goes  for  a  whole  week  into  the  house  of  every  pitman  in  that 
county  who  chooses  to  take  it  in.  It  goes  there  bringing 
him  aU  the  news,  concisely  put  and  accurately  reported,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world;  and  he  has  in  his  pitman's  house 
the  news  just  as  early  and  as  certainly  as  it  reaches  the  great 
ducal  mansion  of  Raby  Castle.  I  think  that  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  accomplished  for  the  people,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  we  have  done.  Now,  if  the  people  are  more 
content,  if  they  are  more  satisfied  with  the  legislation  of 
Parliament  or  with  the  general  administration  of  the  country, 
this  arises  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  from  measures 
with  which  we  have  been  intimately  connected — measures 
which  we  have  never  originated  or  promoted  or  carried  with 
reference  to  party  objects,  but  with  reference  to  something 
greater  and  much  higher  and  nobler — the  general  good  of 
the  whole  people. 

If  we  have  been  able  thus  to  interfere  —  as  I  trust, 
honestly  and  with  advantage — in  home  aflTuirs,  I  would  ask 
whether  at  a  time  like  this  we  are  able  entirely  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  foreign  complications  in  which  at  this  moment 
unhappily  we  are  somewhat  entangled.    The  only  people  in 
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the  country  who  have  been  able  to  close  their  eyee  and  their 
ears  are  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ;  and  it  has  taken  the  voice, 
almost  the  cry,  of  the  universal  nation  to  rouse  them  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  they  eeem  to  have  been  living.  But 
some  of  my  friends  tell  us  that  we  should  not  be  hard  upon 
tliem,  because  if  there  has  been  an  error  it  is  an  error  ia 
which  both  parties  have  participated — that  the  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  were  alike 
involved  in  the  mietakes — I  had  almost  said,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  to  Bayj  the  crimes — of  twenty  years  ago.  Well,  I 
grant  that  both  parties  were  concerned  in  the  mistakes  and 
the  crimes  of  that  period,  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  now  is  this,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  i>arty  have 
learned  something,  while  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  appear 
to  have  learned  nothing.  For  myself — I  say  it  most  con- 
scientiously— I  have  been  glad  to  have  been  silent  during  all 
these  transactions.  I  wrote,  as  you  know,  some  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Birmingham,  which 
was  published ;  but  I  have  declined  to  attend  some  scores  of 
meetings  to  which  during  tbo  last  two  months  I  have  been 
invited.  In  fact,  my  position  on  this  question  is  one  which 
is  very  peculiar  and  very  diflBcultj  for  there  are  few  men  so 
prominent  as  I  have  been  in  the  politics  of  the  country  who 
twenty  years  ago  occupied  the  place  and  held  the  views 
which  I  then  held. 

But  though  I  have  much  diflSculty  in  approaching  the 
Bubjeet,  still  I  can  say,  as  our  president  said  on  another 
matter,  that  I  have  nothing  to  recant.  Twenty-two  years 
ago,  in  the  year  1854,  as  you  know,  I  differed  from  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  differed  from  what  appeared  to 
be  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  on  the  question  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  I  was  overpowered,  as  you  also  know.  Numbers, 
and  ignorance,  and  passion,  were  combined  against  me,  and 
I  was  of  course  outvoted  and  declared  to  be  unwise  and  un- 
patriotic ;  and  I  know  not  the  length  of  the  list  of  unple&saat 
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adjectives  ttat  were  nsed  against  mo  when  discussing-  my 
course  and  my  opinions  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  why 
I  differed  from  other  people  so  much,  but  sometimes  I  have 
thought  it  happened  froni  the  education  I  had  received  in 
the  religious  sect  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  have 
no  creed  which  monarehs  and  Btatesmen  and  high  priests 
have  written  out  for  us.  Our  creed,  so  far  as  we  compre- 
hend it,  cornea  pure  and  direct  from  the  New  Testament. 
We  have  no  37th  Article  to  declare  that  it  is  lawful  for 
Christian  men,  at  the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to 
wear  weaijons  and  to  serve  in  wars — which  means,  of  course, 
and  was  intended  to  mean,  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christian  men 
to  engiige  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  any  cause,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  prime  minister,  or  of  a  parliament, 
or  of  a  commander-in-chief,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-men, 
whom  he  might  never  have  seen  before,  and  from  whom  he 
hod  not  received  the  smalleat  injury,  and  against  whom  he 
had  no  reason  to  feel  the  smalleet  touch  of  anger  or  resent- 
ment. 

Now,  my  having  been  brought  up  as  I  was,  would  lead 
mc  naturally  to  think  that  going  3,cx»  miles  offj  for  it  is 
nearly  as  fur  as  that  by  sea,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Bussia 
in  the  Crimea  was  a  matter  that  required  very  distinct  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  lawful,  or  that  it  was  in  any  way 
politic  or  desirable.  Well,  I  studied  the  lluc-booka  with  great 
care.  I  had  at  that  time  the  advantage  of  constant  daily  and 
hourly  communication  with  our  lamented  friend  Mr,  CoMcHj 
of  whom  I  say  not  too  much  when  I  say  that  no  man  in  our 
time  has  shown  greater  sagacity  than  he  did  on  this  question, 
aud  that  no  man  was  a  wiser  counsellor  to  a  private  friend, 
as  I  was — to  a  government  or  a  nation — than  he  was  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  political  life.  Well,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion — it  was  impossible  that  I  could  come  to  any 
other — that  the  war  of  1 854  not  only  upon  the  principles  of 
my  sect,  but  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  all  moral  and 
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Christian  men,  was  unnecessary,  that  it  was  impolitic,  and 
that  it  was  unjust.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  eminent 
and  leading  men  have  now  come  to  that  opinion,  but  we  have 
had  sufficient  recantations  within  the  last  month  or  two  from 
so  many  persons  that  I  need  not  introduce  names  here  to 
prove  what  I  say.  But  the  objects  of  the  war,  as  they  were 
offered  to  the  people  at  the  time,  were  so  extravagant  that 
now  as  we  look  back  upon  it  we  can  hardly  understand  how 
many  could  have  become  so  much  in  favour  of  it.  Some  said 
that  Russia,  with  its  great  military  power,  was  going  to 
bear  down  upon  all  Europe  and  destroy  the  liberty  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  some  said  that  Russia  was  about  to 
take  over  to  herself  the  government  of  150,000,000  of  people 
in  India  and  drive  England  out  of  that  great  territory ;  some 
said  we  went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Poland; 
some  said  it  was  to  prevent  the  Russian  fleets  from  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean ;  in  fact,  I  know 
not  what  were  the  reasons  that  were  offered  to  thoughtless 
and  uninformed  people  to  induce  them  to  support  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  in  that  unhappy  war.  They  were  suf- 
ficient, and  the  war  took  place. 

That  it  was  disastrous,  looking  back  twenty  years,  I  think 
all  men  must  admit.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  valour 
of  the  troops,  or  of  their  failures  in  any  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged ;  I  am  speaking  of  it  from  a  far  higher 
point  of  view  than  that,  and  I  say  that  it  was  a  disastrous 
war ;  and  to  us  now,  looking  back  upon  it,  especially  humi- 
liating. I  think  that  Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  more  than  half 
a  million  of  lives,  first  and  last,  were  sacrificed  in  that  war^ 
of  which  our  share  is  supposed  to  be  about  40,000.  One 
hundred  millions  of  money  were  spent  by  us.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  what  other  nations  spent.  I  am  not  ad- 
dressing other  nations.  The  moment  the  war  was  over, 
though  there  was  a  reduction  of  armaments,  still  our  military 
estimates  remained,  and  have  remained  from  that  time  to  this^ 
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at  10,000,000  sterling,  or  more,  higher  than  they  wore  bufore. 
Besides  this,  we  entered  into  commercial  transactions  with 
BH  insolvent  firm  on  the  Bospliorus,  to  whom  the  people 
of  England  advanced  largo  sums  which  there  is  no  hope 
they  will  ever  see  again — to  the  amount  prohahly  of  nearly 
100,000,000  sterling;  and  it  may  he  said,  looking  back  to 
theBe  loantj,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  no  iron-clad  ttiat 
Blumbers  on  the  Turkish  waters,  there  is  not  a  musket,  or  a 
rifle,  or  a  bayonet,  or  a  sword  by  which  a  Servian  has  been 
killed  in  this  war  or  the  unarmed  men  and  the  hapless  women 
and  children  were  murdered  in  Bulgaria,  that  was  not  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  by  money  borrowed  from  the  credulous 
people  of  this  country. 

But  after  all,  when  the  war  was  over  we  were  told  that 
two  great  objects  bad  been  gained.  The  one  was  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea  had  been  bo  limited 
that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  its  attacking  Constantinople; 
another  that  Russia's  treaty  rights  and  protectorate  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  were  abolished,  or  rather  that 
they  were  ti-ansfcrred  to  the  concerted  action,  to  a  sort  of 
combination— of  the  Great  Powers,  under  which  Rugsia  could 
do  no  further  mischief,  and  Turkey  could  bo  kept  to  some- 
thing hke  a  humane  and  just  action  towards  her  Christian 
population.  Well,  now,  what  has  happened?  Fourteen  yeara 
after  that  war — in  the  year  1870 — the  armies  of  Prussia 
vanquished  the  armies  of  France.  France  and  England  had 
garott^^d  Russia  in  1854-6;  and  having  Russia  down,  had 
forced  upon  her  that  particular  clause  with  regard  to  her 
Black  Sea  fleet;  but  the  moment  that  Prussia  had  France 
down  and  England  was  left  alone,  then  Russia  rose  up  and 
said  that  she  would  no  longer  eubmit  to  a  clause  so  unfair 
to  her,  as  she  judged,  and  so  humiliating.  She  announced 
to  Europe  that  the  clause  was  at  an  end,  as  far  as  sho  was 
bound  to  regard  it,  and  the  Government  of  England,  finding 
it  unavoidable,  consented  to  the  alirogation  of  the  chmse.    Wei) 
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then,  with  regard  to  the  transaction  of  removing  the  pro- 
teetorate  of  the  Christians  from  Ruesia  to  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  it  should  not  lie  forgotten  that  Russia  is  on  the  spot. 
Her  territories  are  adjaceot  to  those  of  Turkey  ;  her  people  are 
of  the  same  religious  belief  and  profession  as  the  Christians 
of  Turkoy.  They  have  had  for  generations  a  great  sympathy 
with  them,  and  of  course  they  were  more  likely  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  aggresBions,  insults,  and  oppreasioiM 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  to  be  more  capable  friends 
than  any  nation  at  a  greater  distance  from  them.  But  when 
you  put  a  matter  of  this  kind  into  the  liands  of  the  six 
Powers,  what  becomes  of  it?  Whereas  the  Russian  protec- 
tion was  a  reality,  the  protection  of  the  conjoint  Powers  ha* 
been  from  that  day  to  tiiis  only  a  sham.  There  baa  been 
no  protection.  Russia  has  been  kept  out  of  the  field  by  the 
treaty.  None  of  the  six  Powers  was  to  meddle  except  they 
meddled  together,  and  thought  the  time  had  come  to  do 
something.  They  never  would  have  thought  the  time  was 
come  to  do  anything.  The  object  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  was  to  keep  everything  quiet,  to  keep  the  Turk 
there  on  his  throne,  the  Sultan  in  his  palace,  the  whole 
system  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  the  suffering  unregarded, 
the  cry  unheard;  and  the  concerted  power  of  those  great 
Governments  of  Europe  has  been  of  no  influence  whatever, 
and  you  have  destroyed  the  only  real  protection  which 
existed  and  have  not  estabhshed  anything  valid  or  oseiul 
in  its  place. 

Eminent  men  who  have  discussed  this  question  lately  have 
spoken  on  this  point ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has 
assert^id  that  the  powers  have  really  supplied  the  protection 
that  was  afforded  by  Russia  before  the  Crimean  War.  The 
people  of  England,  however,  since  that  time  have  learned  a 
good  deal.  They  have  learned  a  great  deal  very  lately  too  j 
they  have  learned  something  slowly  during  the  twenty  years. 
They  have  learned  what  nearly  every  people  learns  after  a  wu 
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— tliat  they  had  been  befooled  by  their  own  passions  and  by 
their  rulers ;  and  during  these  twenty  years  we  have  gradually 
come  to  the  opinion  that  the  cause  after  all  was  not  worth 
going  to  war  for,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  was 
important  for  this  country,  and  that  nothing  has  been  gaiued 
by  it.  But  now  we  have  been  learning  more  rapidly.  We 
have  been  hearing  of  au  insurrection  in  a  remote  province 
in  Turkey  for,  I  suppose,  the  last  twelve  months ;  we  have 
had  also  an  announcement  that  the  insolvent  firm  which 
I  spoke  of  on  the  Bosphorus  could  not  pay  its  debts;  and, 
therefore,  through  the  pocket,  and  through  perhaps  a  nobler 
mode  of  communication,  the  people  of  England  have  come  to  a 
contrary  opinion  to  that  which  they  held  twenty  years  ago, 
and  they  not  only  now  are  willing  to  condemn  the  war  of 
that  time,  but  are  also  willing  to  pronounce  emphatically 
against  following  the  example  of  that  time.  In  fact,  I  think 
they  have  discovered  that  our  old  ideas  upon  the  subject 
were  foolish,  and  that  eome  of  our  own  preteueioDS  and 
assumptions  at  that  time  were  unjust  and  wicked.  They 
have  found  out  that  the  dread  that  Russia,  with  her  great 
military  despotism,  was  going  to  overshadow  all  Euroj*  and 
destroy  constitutional  government  and  freedom  over  the 
whole  continent,  was  a  folly  that  no  child  eveu  should  have 
listened  to.  They  have  found  out,  too,  that  the  idea  that 
Russia  was  likely,  if  she  got  possession  of  Constant inojile — 
to  make  her  way  to  India  and  overthrow  English  power  in 
that  country,  was  a  phantom  that  really  had  nothing  in  it ; 
and  I  think  they  have  found  out  also  tliat  the  danger  of  the 
possession  of  a.  free  passage  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles  by  Russia  was  one  which  England  need  not  be 
afraid  of. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  probably  not  aware  that 
for  three  hundred  years  after  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  no  vessel — no  vessel  of  trade  even — was  allowed 
to  pass  from  the  MediternuieBn  to  the  Black  Sea.     Turkey 
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for  tbree  eeaturieB  tept  that  passa^  cloEed,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  pressure  of  the  RusBiaa  power,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  the  Eosphorus  and  the  Dardaneltes  were  opened  to 
Ehips  from  the  Mediterranean.  .  I  should  like  to  know  upon 
what  ground  we,  who  are  3,000  miles  awayj  should  insist — 
that  the  Turks  and  ourselves  combined  shonld  insist — upon 
the  closing  of  the  passage  between  the  two  seas  to  Russian 
or  other  ships  of  war.  What  have  we  been  doing  lately? 
What  has  this  very  Government  been  doing?  It  has  been 
in  a  foreign  country — in  Egypt — endeavouring  to  purchase 
great  authority  over,  not  a  natural  highway,  not  a  highway 
which  Nature  made,  but  an  artifiuial  highway  which  French- 
men and  Freuch  money  for  the  most  part  made,  in  ordee 
that  we  might  run  not  ships  of  trade  only  but  ships  of  war 
also  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  Surely, 
if  we  thought  it  necessary  and  right  to  take  such  a  course 
as  that,  was  it  not  just  that  the  Russians,  if  they  thought 
proper,  should  have  a  passage  for  their  shipe  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  ships  from  the  Medi- 
terranean should  proceed  by  that  passage  to  tlie  Black  Sea? 

But  what  are  we  to  do  now?  that  is  the  question. 
At  this  moment  we  are  entangled  with  the  treaty  o{ 
1856,  and  it  is  not  easy  I  admit — I  make  the  admission  to 
the  Government  and  their  friends — it  is  not  easy  to  back 
clean  out  of  it,  nor  is  it  easy  to  tell  exactly  what  to  do  in 
it.  One  way  is  this — we  might  tear  the  treaty  into  a 
thousand  pieces  and  say,  'We  were  fools  in  1854  and  in 
1856 ;  we  will  be  fools  no  longer.'  We  might  in  that  cssa 
leave  Turkey  to  her  fate.  But  then  there  are  the  negoti&- 
tions  of  the  last  few  months,  in  which  the  Government 
has  been  conccmed,  which  Parliament  has  not  condemned^ 
and  which  the  public  probably  would  not  wholly  and  alv  , 
solutely  condemn.  If  we  cannot  tear  the  treaty  to  piecea, 
the  question  is,  can  we  negotiate  on  new  lines  P  That  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  alternative.     If  the  treaty  remains. 
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and  if  we  are  to  take  some  action  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe, — if  the  people  of  England  have  changed  their 
mind  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  conntry  twenty 
years  ago, — then  we  ask  ourgelires,  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
English  Government  to  negotiate  on  new  lineSj  on  other  prin- 
ciples, and  with  a  better  policy  ?  But  then,  nn fortunately, 
during  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  this  year  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  going  upon  the  old  lines.  They  did  not  perceive 
that  there  was  a  great  eliange  in  public  opinion,  nor  did 
they  perceive  that  the  Country  had  made  a  great  error  twenty 
years  ago.  They  are  pro-Turkieh  during  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  been  published  in  the  blue-books; 
they  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  everything  that  they  ought 
to  have  remembered,  and  to  have  learnt  nothing  of  that 
which  they  ought  to  have  given  special  attention  to. 

Hitherto  they  have  gone  upon  this  theory :  '  Preserve 
Turkey  as  she  is,  if  you  can.  Suppress  every  rising  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  Turkish  arms — make  pea<!e  somehow ; 
and  put  an  end  to  tliese  things  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
Europe  without  any  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
popalations  which  are  most  nearly  affected,'  But  whilst  this 
was  going  on  there  was  another  rising,  and  a  very  important 
one^a  rising  of  the  people  of  England.  The  terrible  cruelties 
that  have  been  committed — and  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  have  been  reported  to  us — have  opened  our  eyes  and 
have  touched  our  hearts.  But  whilst  this  rising  was  going 
on,  and  whilst  these  events  were  being  reported  to  us,  the 
Government  seemed  to  hear  nothing  and  to  know  nothing. 
Their  agents  appeared  to  know  little  and  to  say  little. 
The  fact  is  every  Minister  of  England  in  Constantinople, 
and  every  consul  knows  perfectly  well  that  unpleasant 
tidings  from  those  parts  are  not  welcome  reading  for  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  was  the  same  twenty-two  years  ago.  We 
then  pointed  out  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Christian 
provinoefl   of  Torkey.      We   quoted   from  the   Blue   Books 
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tiuiiL  IJie  cepcnctB  of  our  agents  and  consols  how  dreadfbl 
was  "h»  eomfitkia  of  iiioas  purfiiKeBy  and  of  the  interior  of 
TtuicBr:  ami  dac  was  ¥«t  iiiinrrMiiit  matter  for  Lord 
FaimisAmt  and  his  oailflBgTiBS  afe  die  time  when  the  BnsBuin 
war  wa»  byin^  cBagTiHMfi  ami  when,  it  was  being  fought.  Bat 
ijiuu^  tin}  GcifiammBnt  ifid  not  hesr  and  did  not  speak, 
otii«»R^  Insrci  ami  otitezs  sfNikB ;  ami  when  tfacr  spc^e — and  I 
wr  it  witfi  AaMOd  and  aoziQW — the  Govcnmoit,  through  its 
chied  rxdicnled  what  was  said,  ami  £aed  eren  to  deny  its 
truth. 

In  thtf  same  maimer  there  has  been  a  fisefing  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that»  when  \ha  qnestuHi  was  treated  by  the 
h«»id  of  the  Government,  it  was  not  treated  widi  that  serioos- 
mwsi^  which  becwne  so  grave  and  so  sad  a  question.  There 
hiks  not  biNtt  &om  him,  so  fis^  as  I  have  heard,  one  word  of 
he^ri;y  condemnatiion  of  tibose  things  which  the  nation  nni- 
v^r^ly  v^odemm^  There  has  not  beoi^  so  fiir  as  I  have 
h^Mu:d  tVi^m  his  lipft  in  ftrSament)  any  aaimet  sympathy 
vak(»i>i««^  tor  the  sttiSnrers  than  there  woold  have  been  if  he 
haJ  h^'ard  that  a  sodden  maasacre  had  taken  jdaee  of  the 
iMuttitudik^  of  df^  which  prowl  aboot  the  streets  of  Con- 
^iau(tuv>^te«  Perhaps  ambitum,  the  greatest  ambition,  may 
tit  tvi^c:th  b^  sated ;  and  a  man  firom  a  certain  eminence  may 
Wk.  Uowtt  with  cold  contempt  on  guilty  and  on  wrongs  that 
vvvtt  h^  ObN«  QH>  longer  to  deny.  Bat,  now,  what  is  the 
k>v>«ilu»»  w^  stalled  iA»  aosd  what  actwn  should  this  meeting,  if 
\hv  ^viv  a  {public  meetxag — ^which  we  are  not — ^what  action 
v^UKht*  "^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  obvious  that  the  (jovemment  so  far 
U4  Ht  variutKV  with  the  nation.  The  Government  is  pro-Tork 
«(.»!!>  »»»»4  would,  if  they  could,  act  upon  the  lines  of  the  past, 
HH  hii^h  tho  uatiott  ha*  condemned.  Observe  the  htngnage  of  the 
iSiuko  Vlmittt^r  iu  speaking  the  other  day  of  the  Servian  war. 
tV  \v«*i»  uot  tho  laiiguage  of  r^ret.  It  was  condemnation  of 
VKv^  uuN.t  oUft  UflUY^  chawctei^-a  condemnation  which  evidently 
•H^Mi^i  l>om  hi«  *vu»|Hithv  with  the  Turkish  power.  Take  the 
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spcecheH  of  Lord  Derby — more  moderate,  more  argumentative^ 
more  according  to  his  character ;  but  still  in  those  speeclica 
there  was  none  of  that  hearty  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  or 
condemnation  for  the  Power  that  inflicted  the  suffering,  which 
I  think  would  have  been  grateful  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of 
the  English  people. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  is  tlie  feeling  of  the  Govenmient, 
yon  have  only  to  look  at  the  writings  of  the  Govemment  press. 
I  will  not  run  over  the  list  of  their  papers,  for  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  many  of  them ;  but  if  any  man  has  read 
through  the  columns  of  the  Standard  for  many  weeks  past,  or 
if  he  has  read  the  columns  of  their  organ  in  this  city,  he  will 
find  out  what  they  believe  to  be  the  feelings  and  wifihes  of  their 
patrons,  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  And  I  am  not  surprised  at 
this,  because  it  would  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  we  found  these 
papers  on  any  occasion  taking  the  part  of  freedom  and  justice 
to  these,  or  to  any  populations.  On  the  contrary,  they  heap 
ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  proclamations  of  change  of  opinion 
and  policy  which  more  than  a  hundred  public  meetings  have 
announced  to  the  whole  world.  The  fact  is  that  the  nation 
looks  one  way  and  the  Government  looks  another.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  in  this  country,  I  believe,  since  the  time 
of  the  llt^form  Bill,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
endeavouring  to  form  an  anti-reform  govemment.  There  has 
been  no  such  demonBtration  against  the  policy  of  a  Govem- 
ment as  there  has  been  within  the  last  two  months.  It  ia 
a  very  curious  thing  that  this  Government  came  into 
office  with  predictions  that  nolhiog  was  to  be  disturbed 
and  everybody  was  to  be  gratified.  Nevertheless,  a  year 
ago  there  were  scores  of  public  meetings  condemning  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.  There  were  far  more 
public  meetings  to  denounce  them  then  than  there  were  to 
find  fault  with  all  the  matters  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment had  dealt  with  during  the  whole  career  of  the  late 
Administration.      And    now   twelve   months   later  we   find 
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ourselves   in   a   perfect   hurricane   of  condemnation   of  thitf 
Government,  which  was  to  have  put  everything  right,  and  ' 
to  have  thrown  the  preceding  Government  into  oblivion  and 
contempt. 

Even  a  great   many   of  our   friends   of  the   Eetablish^  j 
Church  who  generally  go  n^th  them — even  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church — have  been  as  loud 
and  as  etroDg  in  their  language  as  the  sternest  Konconformist 
minister.     There  is  not  a   class — we  know  not  a  class  any- 
where— that  has  not  spoken  out  upon  this  question.     I  was 
reading  reports  of  public  meetings  the  other  day,  and   no 
doubt  many  of  you  also  read  them,  for  the  epeechee  made  ' 
upon  thia  question   have   been  admirable.     Amongst   them 
there  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baxter  at  Montrose,  and  a  speech 
by  an  honourable  relative   of  mine  at  Huddersfield.     From 
them  one  would  expect  excellent  Bpeoches  on  a  question  of 
this  kind,  though  some  might  fear  perhaps  that  they  would  be 
a  little  tinged  with  what  is  called  a  party  view.   But  I  found 
in  the  same  paper  a  speech  hy  the  Marquis  of  Bath.     I  hope 
everybody   read    it.       It   is    an   admirable    speech.       I    have 
marked  two  or  three  paragTaphs  which,  if  you  will  allow  n 
I  will  read,  because,  coming  from  a  peer  of  his  high  rank,  not    i 
connected  with  our  party,  but  with  the  Government  party, 
anxious  to  say  little  that  would  be  offensive  to  his  leaders, 
the  speech  is  remarkable,  and  the  passages  strike  me  as  doing   ', 
honour  to  bis  head  and  heart.     He  says- 

■Thc  voice  of  England  luul  declared  tlint,  to  ta 
pr«Tent  tbem,  it  ihould  be  impossible  for 
Fartifx  of  nil  Bbiulea  of  opinion,  and  clui^  d 
diBtingiiialied   themBelvea    in   tlio    moTemenl 
nr^Kd  tlie  Govemuipnt  to  niolie 


■be  bud  tbe  power  tc 
I  occur  agnin. 

ill  denuminationa,  had  «peclKU]r 

aod   hod,   b;   resolution!  and 

clear  and  explicit  demand  that 

Ibe  diatorbed  provincM,  and 


Turkej'  iibould  ■urrender 

that  freedom  and  >clf-gavemroenC  be  aecorod  to  the  Cbriati 

Then  he  says — 

"Thoy  Iiad  ulso  especial  dutie*  from  the  liabilitica  thoj  t«ok  upon  tbemulvM  I 
to  protwC  the  nntivc  Clirittians  wben  tbej  deprivoil  them  nf  Bosslan  pn-  < 
teetiou  ia  iSj6.     BeBidos,  it  wai  tiot  interference,  bat  n 
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WM  rMllj  required.  Tbe  EngUih  Ooveramcnt  had  but  to  withdnw  ita  conn- 
teniin™  anil  iln  eupport  from  the  Turku,  and  Kubsib  would  deal  with  the 
questian,  and  free  its  kindred  races  fmm  Turlciali  despotism.  Thou,  us  to 
opening  the  door  to  Rusaiao  ag^reeBion,  be  hud  Bach  conSdenco  in  the  atreni^U 
of  hii  coautr;  tb>t  be  believed  if  Russia  was  three  times  more  powerful  she 
cnuld  do  Etiglaud  no  harm.  Of  this  he  nu  certain— if  the  sJt«nuiLivu  lay 
between  leaving  tlu^  Provinces  of  Boiinia,  Uerzepfovina,  and  Bulgnris  at  tho 
moTc;  of  Tockef  or  letting  Russia  take  tlieai,  let  Russia  have  tbem,  and  God 
be  with  lier.' 

One  other  passage  I  will  read.  SpcaUing  of  the  neceBBity  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Turkiah  Empire,  he  says  : — 

■  If  b;  that  was  meant  the  nominal  inzcnunt;  of  the  Sultan  itnd  the 
0»clUBion  of  anj  other  European  Power,  i^  would  be  well ;  bot  If  bj  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  the  power  of  taiatiun,  of  spoliation,  of  oppression  over 
the  ChristiBliB  iu  tboso  three  provinces  bo  maint^nod  to  tbe  Turki,  and  if  the 
English  Government  could  be  held  reBponaible  for  it,  tbcre  would  bo  an  oukrj 
of  national  indignation  against  which  no  Government  wonld  be  able  to  stand. 
What  was  demanded  was  that  tbe  ChriBtian  population  in  the  piovlncos  of 
BoBoiu,  Herzogoviua,  and  Bulgaria  should  bare  admiuiBtnitive  independence; 
that  the  taxation  or  tribnto  be  moderate,  and  fixed  beforehand ;  that  they 
should  be  free  both  of  the  Turkish  people  and  Turkish  sutborities,  and  that 
tbe  mien  set  over  them  shonid  be  neither  Turks  nor  ChristionB  dependent  on 
the  Turkish  Qoremmont.  Those  were  tbe  demands  of  almost  all  men,  tbe 
only  difference  being  between  those  who  asserted  and  those  who  denied  the 
intention  of  the  Oovemment  lo  carry  them  ont.  Tbej  were  all— Whig  and 
Tory,  Churchmen  and  Nonconfonnists — ananimooB  in  that  demand.  Witlimit 
deporting  from  a  single  principle  be  had  held  to  all  bis  life,  bo  found  that  he 
could  stand  tbore  on  a  common  ground  with  the  most  oitrcmo  and  consistent 
liiberal.  The  sympathies  engettdered  in  bebalf  of  a  common  Cliristianitj,  of 
R  common  hnmanity,  rose  snperior  to  all  the  ties  and  obligations,  all  Ibc 
asBodations  and  tnulitioua  of  parly.' 

It  would  seem,  taking  Lord  Bath  as  the  rt-preeentative  of 
a  large  and  powerful  eccfion  of  the  community,  that  Minis- 
iera  alone,  if  they  are  so  hard  and  unyielding — and  their 
prees  is  with  them,  no  doubt — are  aguinst  morality  and 
freedom.  They  tell  us  —  the  writers  in  their  press  —  that 
England  was  as  bad  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  as  bad  on 
a  smaller  soale  on  the  occasion  ef  the  unhappy  transactions 
in  Jamaica.  But  let  me  tell  them  that  they  supported  those 
enormities  whatever  they  were,  and  they  are  only  following 
their  own  constAnt  policy  when  they  refuse  to  condemn  the 
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infernal  wickedness  and  cruelties  that  have  been  perpetrated 
by  tht!  Turks. 

We  have  had  a  speech  lately  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  does  not  speak  in  bo  iinabashed  a  manner 
OS  his  chief.  To  many  thousands  of  Yorkshirenien  who  wera 
listening  to  him  the  other  day  he  said  that  '  England  leads.' 
He  said  this  most  emphatically.  But,  up  to  this  time, 
during  the  whole  of  the  spring-,  what  England  has  done  hag 
been  not  to  lead,  but  to  thwart,  and  in  a  certain  way  to 
menace  when  they  thwarted,  the  proposals  of  the  other 
Powers,  If  they  did  not  intend  it  as  such,  the  assembling 
of  an  enormous  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  neces- 
sarily acted  as  a  menace. 

Let  us  lead ;  I  have  no  objection,  if  we  can  lead  in  a  policy 
of  mercy  and  freedom.  Let  us  dissolve  partnership  with  a 
power  which  curses  every  land  that  is  subject  to  it.  One 
of  our  poets  has  said,  and  said  truly — 

'Bjzantince  boast  tliat  on  the  clod, 
Wbera  onco  their  aultiui's  bore«  ha«  trod, 
Grows  neither  rtms,  nor  shrub,  nor  tn».' 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  desolation  and  ruin  are 
lasting  memorials  of  the  Moslem  power  on  the  once  fertile 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  So  our  duty  now,  I  think,  la 
clear.  If  we  cannot  wash  our  hands  of  this  whole  business, 
if  by  reason  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  or  by  reason  of  the 
negotiations  of  the  past  few  months,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  wash  their  bands  of  this  whole  matter,  then 
I  say  that  we  ought  to  insist  upon  a  new  policy,  and  on  that 
policy  and  along  its  lines  the  government,  if  it  exists,  and  acts, 
and  leads,  ought  not  only  to  go,  but  resolutely  to  lead.  It  ia 
only  OS  the  voice  of  the  country  demands,  it  is  only  as  the 
finger  of  the  country  points.  If  they  would  do  this  even 
now,  if  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day  had 
indicated  that  he  had  any  sympathy  with  your  views  or  any 
sympathy  with  your  principles  in  these  matters,  he   might 
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have  restored  to  himself  prohnbly  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
But  his  speech  had  an  entirely  opposite  effect.  Of  Lord 
Derby's  private  opinion  we  have  abundant  evidenco.  We 
have  the  speech  which  he  ntade  a  dozen  years  ago,  extracts 
from  which  you  have  seen  in  most  of  the  newspapers. 
His  opinions  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  them, 
are  precisely  the  opinions  that  I  have  held  all  along  upon 
this  Eastern  Question ;  but  Lord  Derby  is  one  of  twelve 
gentlemen  who  form  the  Cabinet  and  Ministers  of  the  Queen. 
It  might  be  possible  to  have  some  sort  of  confidence  in  him, 
and  I  am  not  without  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
opinions ;  but  my  confidence  is  shaken  when  I  come  to 
think  of  what  ho  will  do,  and  of  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  chief?  I  say  that  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  the  other  day  at  Ayleijl)ury 
was  a  speech  of  defiance  to  the  people  of  England,  a 
speech  heartless  and  cruel  as  respects  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
There  is  a  demand  for  an  autumn  Session.  I  believe  nobody 
is  more  opposed  to  an  autumn  Session  than  a  member  of 
Parliament  is ;  hut  though  it  is  full  of  inconvenience,  still 
the  demand  for  it  seems  to  me  at  this  time  constitutional 
and  wise.  The  Ministers  are  at  variance,  and  the  Prime 
MiniEt«r  in  his  speech  defies  the  country.  If  there  was  a 
dissolution  now,  what  would  happen  ?  I  suspect  the  Ministers 
would  fear  it  greatly.  They  would  be  swept  off  the  boards, 
and  in  their  place  a  new  iwlicy  and  a  new  Ministry  would 
be  installed.  I  think  the  chief  who  made  that  speech  — 
a  speech  which  I  deeply  regret,  and  I  think  by  this 
time  he  must  also  have  regretted  if — would  by  that  public 
opinion  be  swept  from  his  pride  of  place  and  from  his 
place  of  power.  Let  him  meet  Parliament,  or  let  him  meet 
the  constituencies ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  would  bo  the 
decision  of  the  country.  We  regret,  the  country  regrets, 
our  past  policy  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  Question.     We 
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regret,  the  country  regrets,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Crimean  War. 
We  are  not  now  anxious  to  go  to  war  to  defend  the  Turk, 
and  we  are  not  called  upon,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  to  war 
to  attack  the  enemies  of  the  Turk.  We  are  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  no  business  of  ours 
to  be  sending  ships  and  troops  nearly  3,000  miles  to  effect 
territorial  changes  in  which  we  have  no  real  and  no  direct 
interest.  If  we  left  it  to.  the  course  of  nature — nature  as 
explained  to  us  by  historic  facts — ^the  question  some  wtiy 
would  no  doubt  settle  itself;  but  if  we  had  a  Parliament, 
or  a  dissolution  and  a  general  election,  the  policy  of  England 
would  in  my  opinion  be  declared ;  and  I  freely  state  to  you 
my  judgment  that  we  should  have  this  solemn  and  ir- 
revocable decision  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country ; 
that  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  England  shall  never 
again  be  wasted  on  behalf  of  the  Turk,  that  the  vote  of 
our  Government,  the  vote  of  England,  in  the  parliament 
of  Europe,  shall  be  given  in  favour  of  justice  and  freedom 
to  Christian  and  Moslem  alike,  and  that  the  Ottoman  power 
shall  be  left  hereafter  to  the  fate  which  Providence  has 
decreed  to  corruption,  tyranny,  and  wrong. 
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BIRMINGHASr,  DECEMBER  4,  1876. 


[On  this  daj  a  meeting  cif  the  Liberal  putj  ma  helJ  in  the  Town  Hall,  to 
congider  tlie  foreign  policy  of  the  Oo-vornineiit.  Mr.  Bright  mode  this  the 
orassian  for  delivering  bia  annual  addreu  t«  hii  conitituenta,  in  oompuij 
with  hia  collesgneB,  JAeasn.  Mmitz  and  ChamborUin.  The  eoctemporary 
aUoBiong  in  the  address  refer  to  the  Oiiildhali  speech  of  tbo  Prime  Mimnter, 
and  to  the  misuon  of  Lord  SaliBburj  to  Constantinuple.] 


I  HOPE  we  all  feel  that  we  ate  met  to-night  under  cir- 
cumstances of  Home  anxiety,  and  even  it  may  be  of  some 
public  danger.  There  are  ^eat  authoritiesj  authorities  to 
be  found  amongst  leading  public  men,  and  authorities  in  the 
public  presa,  who  tell  us  that  we  are,  for  6ome  cause  not  at 
all  fully  explained,  upon  the  brink  of  that  calamity  which 
men  call  war.  Some  of  these  authorities  beseech  us  not  to 
say  much  about  it.  They  tell  us  that  ill-advised  words  may 
precipitate  the  danger.  We  must  speak  only  in  a  whisper, 
if  we  speak  at  all.  They  remind  me  of  the  advice  that  is 
given  by  their  guides  to  climbers  amidst  the  snowy  solitudes 
of  the  Alps.  They  are  told  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  or 
the  avalanche  of  snow  that  is  alwve  them  may  descend  and 
overwhelm,  not  them  alone,  but  the  village  that  lies  in 
apparent  security  far  below.  And  now,  we  aro  advised  to 
leave  everything  in  tbo  hands  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
■who  will  take  care,  6r8t  of  all,  and  above  all,  if  they  can, 
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of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and,  what  is  of  not  less  coneeqiiencej 
of  the  interests  of  this  kingdom. 

I  sometimes  have  thought  during  the  past  year  that  her 
Majesty's  Govemnient  were  rather  too  much  in  favour  of 
peace.  They  are  in  favour  of  peace,  if  not  at  any  price,  at 
least  at  a  price  which  some  of  ns  would  scarcely  wish  to  pay 
for  it.  They  are  willing-  to  sacrifice  the  interests,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  freedom  of  millions  of  the  Christian  population 
of  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  I  am  afraid  they  would  make 
another  great  sacrifice,  they  would  sacrifice  the  fair  fame  and 
the  honour  of  this  country  in  binding  us  in  perpetual  partner- 
ship with  the  worst  and  the  foulest  Government  known  upon 
the  earth.  But  if  our  Government  is  so  much  for  peace, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  other  Governments?  All  the  other 
Governments  arc  also  for  peace.  At  this  moment  we  have 
no  subject  of  dispute  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  justice  and  the  magnanimity  of  this  country  have  settled 
every  quGstion  of  difference  between  oor  Free  Colonies  of 
America  and  the  mother  country.  If  we  come  to  Europe,  we 
find  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  our  next  neighbour,  the 
French  nation.  From  the  year  i860,  when  the  great  com- 
mercial treaty  was  negotiated,  we  have  had  a  constantly 
diminishing  feeling  of  antagonism  to  France,  and  at  this 
moment  there  exists  between  the  French  jieople  and  tho 
English  people  a  more  durable  friendship  than  we  have  knowa 
in  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations.  And 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  in  one  sentence  one  fact, 
you  will  see  how  great  is  the  importance  of  that  treaty  to 
which  I  have  referred.  You  have  seen  to-day  in  the  news- 
papers a  letter  addressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Manchestci  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  France,  and 
from  that  letter  you  will  find  that,  whereas,  before  the 
treaty,  tlie  imports  from  France  into  this  country  were  only 
13,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  they  now  amount  to  over 
46,000,000/.  sterling,  and  that  the  exports  from  this  country 
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to  France,  which  before  the  treaty  were  only  9,000,000/., 
amount  now  to  27,000,000/,  It  is  this  increased  trade 
and  communication  'which  have  been  bo  advantageous  in 
promoting  friendship  between  the  Freneh  and  the  English 
peoples.  I  was  saying  what  is  the  state  of  things  with 
France,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  go  to  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  to  Italy,  to  Germany,  and  to  Austria,  yon  will  find 
the  most  perfectly  friendly  feeling  to  this  country ;  and,  if  we 
go  to  Russia,  we  know  that  only  Uitely  the  Ministers  have  told 
us  how  friendly  were  our  relations  even  with  that  nation,  and 
we  have  within  the  past  fortnig:ht  a  declaration  from  the  lips 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  which  shows,  at  least,  that  he  is  as 
anxious  to  be  friends  with  ue  as  we  are  to  he  friends  with  him. 
I  ask  you,  again,  how  comes  it,  if  our  Government  is  so 
deeply  anxious  for  peace,  and  if  all  the  other  Governmenta  of 
.  Europe  are  equally  anxious  for  it,  that  we  are  mot  here  to-night 
under  the  apprehension  that  we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  war? 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  that  question.  The  difficulty 
has  arisen,  as  you  know,  from  differences  between  the  Turk — 
when  I  mention  the  Turk  I  mean  the  Government  at  Con- 
etantinoplc — differences  between  the  Turk  and  the  victims, 
or  the  children  of  the  victims,  of  four  centuries  of  oppression 
in  the  Turkish  European  provinces;  and  afterwards  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  because  Russia  symjiathises  with  the 
Christian  population  of  those  provinces.  You  know  that  the 
Christians  of  those  provinces  are  mainly  of  the  same  Church 
and  the  same  faith  with  the  Russians.  The  Russians  are 
nearer,  much  nearer  them  than  we  are.  They  sympathise 
with  them  ;  they  have  sympathised  with  them  for  generations ; 
and  when  those  Christians  rise  in  revolt  it  is  contrary  to 
human  nature  that  the  people  of  Russia  should  not  sympathise 
with  those  of  their  eo- religionists  who  are  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  centuries,  We  are  afraid  of  what  Russia  may 
do  to  the  Turk  on  behalf  of  those  Christians,  and  we  back 
the  Turks  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  designs  of  Russia. 
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Before  the  Crimean  War,  which  very  many  of  yoa  re- 
membeTj  the  Gnvemment  of  Russia  had  power  under  treaties 
to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  the  conditioo  of  those  ChristiaD 
provinces,  and  to  remonstrate,  if  any  injury  was  done  to  them, 
or  if  oppresBion  beyond  a  certain  point  was  committed  upon 
them.  After  the  Crimean  War  Russia  n-as  no  longer  permitted 
to  have  that  power,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  not  transferred  to  anybody.  If  you  would  allow  me 
to  read  to  you  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
which  has  not  been  near  so  much  commented  upon  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  public  press,  you  will  see  that  we 
struck  down  Russia  as  protector  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey, 
bat  wo  put  nobody  in  the  place  of  Russia,  aud  from  that 
time  to  this  there  has  been  bo  protection  whatsoever  offered 
to  that  unhappy  population.  Now  in  the  Treaty  is  this  . 
cUnse : — 


'  ClatueS:  Hl»  Imperial  Majeet;  the  Sottui,  having  in  his  coiiBtnnt  wlicitude 
forthe  welfare  uf  his  lUbiMts  jtsuod  a  QnoaD  (that  i«,  a  decree),  whicb,  while 
smeiioratijig  thtir  condition  without  <liBtinctton  of  religion  or  ncp,  reeordi  hiJ 
generooi  intention!  toward*  the  ChristiaD  population  of  bii  emlrire,  and,  wiih- 
ing  to  give  a  fnrthor  proof  of  hu  aeDtimeiits  in  that  reipect,  hu  molved  to 
commnnieate  to  Ibe  amtnoting  pattiet  (that  is.  the  other  Enropean  Powen) 
the  laid  Grman  f numating  spoDtaneoiul;  from  hia  Hvenigu  wilL' 

And  then  the  Treaty  goes  on  to  say  the  contracting  Powers 
recognise  the  high  value  of  this  communication.  It  is  clearly 
understood  that  it  cannot  in  any  case  give  to  the  said  Powers 
the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in  the 
relations  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subject*,  nor  in 
the  internal  administration  of  his  empire;  and,  therefore, 
Russia  being  put  aside  by  the  force  of  that  war,  and  nobody 
being  put  in  the  place  of  Russia,  you  will  see  that  there  has 
been  no  one  to  take  eogrisanoe  of  the  oppression  of  these 
unfo'*J'"''te  populations,  and  no  one  to  remonstrate  with  the 
r  I0  insist   upon   better  behaviour   towards   them. 
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Then  cornea  the  insurrection,  spreading  from  one  province  to 
another;  then  comes  the  excited  sympathy  of  the  Bussian 
people ;  then  comes  the  fear  of  England  that  something  is 
about  to  be  done  unpleasant  to  its  ally  and  its  great  friend, 
the  Tnrk;  and  then  comes  the  difficulty  in  which  we  find 
oareelres.  We  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  enter  into  war, 
or  to  be  in  any  danger  of  it,  with  regard  to  any  Power  except 
Hiiesifl,  and  with  regard  to  Russia  only  on  this  ground,  that 
Russia  insists  that  henceforth,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
in  Bpite  of  the  supposed  interests  of  England,  the  Christian 
populations  shall  have  a  friend.  And  if  the  concerted  and 
united  Powers  of  Europe  will  not  bo  that  friend,  then  Russia 
itaelf  will  undertake  the  gnardianship  of  these  people,  as  it 
has  done  before. 

But  now,  why  is  it  that  we  are  so  alarmed  about  Russia, 
because  you  know  Russia  is  a  long  way  from  us?  By  the 
Black  Sea,  from  here,  Russia  is,  I  suppose,  at  a  distance  of 
full  3,000  miles.  Why  should  ws  be  eo  anxious  about  Russia, 
and  why  so  much  alarmed  about  Turkey?  That  is  a  point 
on  which  I  would  wish  especially  \a  speak  to  you.  Probably 
all  of  you  have  not  examined  the  map  of  these  countries ; 
but  many  of  you  know  that  the  capital  of  Turkey,  Constan- 
tinople, stands  on  the  shores  or  banks  of  a  strait  called  the 
Bosphorus,  and  that  the  Bosphorus  is  a  narrow  passage  which 
leads  from  the  Black  Sea  into  a  small  sea  called  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  then  another  strait  called  the  Dardanelles 
leads  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Constantinople,  standing  upon  that  narrow  strait  has  the 
power  if  it  choose,  and  if  it  had  forts  and  guns  sufficient 
and  people  sufficient  to  man  them,  to  command  tho^  straits, 
and  the  RusBian  navy,  the  Russian  ships  of  war,  although 
they  are  now  free  in  the  Black  Sen,  and  Russia  may  have  as 
many  as  she  chooses  there,  as  England  may  have  as  many  as 
she  chooses  in  her  seas,  the  Russian  navy  is  not  allowed  to 
pass  those  straits  in  order  to  enter  the  Mediterranean.     That 
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IB  just  the  point  upon  which  all  this  difficulty  arises.     Ei 
land  imagines  that  some  great  danger  will   happen 
that  she  will  lose  her  predominance  in  the  Mediterrant 
so  that   her   route   to   ladia   may  be  molested,  if  Russi 
ships  of  war  should  come  through  those  straits,  and,  thej 
fore,     England     is     anxious     to     maiutain     Turkey    in    its 
present  position,  that  of  holding  the  keys  of  those  straits  and 
forbidding  any  portion    of  the  Russian    navy  from  passing 
through  the  Block  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.     Now  you  see 
that  England — I  speak  now  of  England  as  it  has  been,  and 
England  as  represented  by  the  present  Administration — that 
EngUnd  is  afraid  that  if  the  Turk  went  out  the  Russian 
would  come  in,  and  therefore  we  are  driven  to  this  dreadful 
alternative,  that  we   must  support  the  Turk,  with  all  his 
crimes  and  with  all  his  cruelty,  and  we  must  support  too,  as 
we  do  practically  support,  the  Mahometan  religion  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  world. 

About  700  years  ago  the  people  of  this  country,  as  hJal 
t-ells  us,  joined  tJic  Crusaders,  and  went  to  Palestine  for  ths 
purpose  of  liberating  the  Holy  Places  from  the  possession  of 
the  infidel  and  the  Mahometan.  And  now  what  do  we  do  ? 
We  give  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  England  to  support 
this  Turkish  Government.  We  give  Bethlehem,  Olivet,  and 
Calvary,  to  the  Turk.  We  condemn  to  perpetual  ruin  those 
vast  regions  which  have  become  a  wilderness  and  a  desert  under 
the  Turkish  sceptre.  We  do  all  this  for  tliis  simple  purpose, 
to  prevent  Russia  passing  any  ships  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Now  that  was  the  policy  which 
brought  about  the  Crimean  War  in  1854.  I  will  not  tell  you  the 
cost  of  that  war  :  you  have  beard  it  often.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  of  its  cost  that  I  observe  has  not  recently  been 
referred  to,  except  in  one  or  two  papers ;  but  let  every  work- 
ing man  remember,  and  be  can  remember,  if  he  is  old  enough, 
that,  whilst  a  loaf  of  a  given  size  was  worth  4/I.  in  the 
185a,  before   the   war,   snd   before   the   probability  of  war, 
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during  the  two  years  of  tlie  war  it  toee  to  sevenpence  farthing 
or  more.  Your  eupplies  from  Bussia  were,  of  course,  cut  off, 
and  jour  bread  was  scarce  and  dear.  Now  do  not  let  it  be 
cbarged  upon  me  that  I  am  asking  you  to  shrink  from  some 
public  duty  because  your  bread  will  be  dearer.  But  when 
you  are  counting  the  cost  and  deliberating  what  has  been 
done  and  what  should  be  done  in  the  future,  I  say  that  you 
are  bound  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  price  that  you 
are  called  upon  to  pay  for  any  given  policy  that  may  be 
suggested  to  you. 

Next  comes  the  consideiation  of  the  failure  in  the  results 
of  the  war.  Nobody,  I  believe,  now  is  of  opinion  that  Turkey 
yioB  permanently  strengthened  by  it.  Her  decay  has  pro- 
ceeded constantly  and  rapidly.  We  occasionally  see  unhappy 
men  who  are  afflicted  with  what  ia  called  a  creeping 
paralysis,  a  malady  which  seizes  a  foot  or  hand,  which  resists 
all  the  power  of  medicine  and  treatment,  which  gradually 
extends  itself,  laying  hold  of  more  and  more  of  the  tody, 
until  at  last  the  end  of  this  terrible  malady  comes  by  the 
death  of  the  patient,  Turkey  has  been  eufiering  from  creep- 
ing paralysis  for  a  century  past,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  mortal  disease  has  made  rapid  progress.  There 
is  only  one  part  in  which  it  does  not  affect  the  strength  of 
Turkey,  and  that  is  its  power  to  oppress  and  to  do  evil.  I  eay 
the  policy  of  the  war  of  1854,  looked  back  upon  from  this 
time,  was  a  pohcy  of  misfortune  and  of  error ;  and  I  eliould 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  wisdom  and  justice,  or  only  with  ignorance 
and  panic  or  presumption,  that  we  should  turn  back  to 
that  policy,  accept  it  as  if  were  good,  and  re-establish  it 
in  the  acta  of  England  and  our  Government  in  the  year 
1876. 

Now  let  us  examine  for  a  monaent  the  root  whence  this 
policy  grows.  I  observed  the  other  day — some  day,  I  think, 
only  laet  week— a  paragraph  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Timet, 
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which  I  should  lite  to  read  to  you.  There  have  been  othewi 
of  the  same  kind,  hut  thie  just  occurred  to  me.  It  appeared 
on  November  30.  The  Timea  says :  '  The  interest  we  take 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Ottonmo  Empire  has  ita  origin  and 
end  in  our  desire  that  the  balance  of  power  in  South-eastern 
Europe  should  not  be  disarranged.'  Now,  it  is  supposed,  if 
Russia  had  ships  of  war  in  the  Black  Sea,  as  she  has,  and  if 
they  were  free  to  pass  into  tbe  Mediterranean,  as  they  might 
hut  for  the  closing  of  the  Straits,  that  Russia  would  be  more 
powerful  in  the  Mediterranean  (which,  of  coursej  she  would  ; 
nobody  denies  that),  and  that  there  would  be  another  naval 
power  added  to  those  whose  ships  are  now  found  in  that  sea. 
If  the  Black  Sea  fleet  came  into  the  Mediterranean  it  would 
be  one  fleet  more  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  is  simple  and 
clear.  At  present  Spain  has  ships  of  war  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. France  has  a  fleet  there,  and  whenever  she  likes  she 
has  a  great  naval  fleet  at  Toulon,  as  you  know.  Italy  has  a 
fleet  there ;  she  is  building  now  a  very  powerful,  and  to  my 
mind  a  needless  ironclad,  with  a  gun  that  is  called  a  100-ton 
gun,  which  is  to  fire  a  ehot  of  nearly  a  ton  weight.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  such  ventures ;  but  Italy 
has  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  j  Austria  has  ships  of  war 
there ;  Turkey  has  her  ships  of  war  there.  I  ask  what  would 
happen — would  the  sky  fall,  or  would  the  British  flag  be 
lowered  or  dishonoured,  if  even  half-a-dozen,  or  ten,  or  two, 
or  three,  as  the  case  might  be,  Russian  ships  of  war  were 
permitted  freely  to  navigate  those  straits,  not  straits  made 
by  Turkey,  or  made  by  England,  but  made  by  nature,  and 
intended,  of  course,  to  be  a  passage  open  to  all  the  world 
between  tliose  two  great  seas,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Seas  ?  It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  it  is  worth 
considering  as  a  fact,  that  we  who  live  here,  so  far  ofl',  and 
whcf  have  the  biggest  fleet  in  the  world — a  rather  bigger 
fleet,  I  believe,  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together- 
ore  the  only  alarmists  in  this  matter.     Nobody  cares  about  it 
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except  the  English  Govemment!  no  people  have  the  smallest 
interest  ia  it  except  the  Eng'ligh  people ;  and  I  think  it  may 
be  shown  that  they  have  no  real  interest  in  it.  Other  nations 
feel  no  panic  about  it,  and  have  no  idea  of  going  to  war  to 
support  Turkey  for  any  eiich  purpose  as  to  keep  the  Russians 
blockaded  in  the  Black  Sea. 

You  Ece  in  the  [lapers — and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  the 
newspaper  writers  write  about  things  which  they  do  not 
understand,  or  which,  if  they  do  understand,  they  seldom 
attempt  to  explain.  You  see  in  the  newspapers  that  our  route  to 
India  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  concerned  in  this  matter.  Our 
principal  route  to  India  now  ia,  as  you  know,  through  Egypt. 
Passengers  may  go  by  the  railway,  or  in  ships  which  pass 
through  that  wonderful  canal  which  the  energj'  of  M.  Lessepa 
and  which  the  money  of  Frenchmen  made.  I  should  like  any- 
body to  tell  me  how  the  route  to  India  will  be  interfered  with 
at  all.  I  do  Dot  know  exactly  how  many  hundred  miles  it  is 
from  Constantinoplu  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  but  I  should 
think  it  must  be  600  or  700  miles  at  least.  But  it  is  not 
veiy  far  from  Toulon,  the  first  French  naval  port,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Canal,  and  it  is  not  far  from  Spezzia,  the 
Italian  naval  port,  and,  of  course,  if  the  Turkish  people  were 
not  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  Turks  could  put  in  jeopardy  our 
route  to  India;  and  it  would  appear  that  nobody  ought  to 
live,  move,  or  have  his  being  anywhere  within  that  portion 
of  the  globe  who  has  the  smallest  chance  of  lifting  a  finger 
or  uttering  a  word  against  anything  which  tlie  English 
Govemment  may  choose  to  do  in  the  Levant. 

There  is  one  way  of  securing  our  route  to  India.  This  ia 
through  an  otfer  that  M.  Lesseiis  made  to  Europe  many  years 
ago,  that  the  Canal  should  be  in  the  jxtssession  of  the  leading 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  should  by  solemn  treaty  be  kept  in 
firstr-rate  order  and  always  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  who 
should  choose  to  pass  through  it.  Instead  of  England  buying 
shares  in  the  Canal  witli  the  idea  of  its  being  a  route  O' 
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which  we   have   some   special   right,   let  all  the  nations  of  | 
Europe  have  their  interest  io  it.    It  would  be  a.  bond  of  ui 
Ijetween  them,  and  it  might  iu  fact,  in  time  to  come,  be  the 
cause  of  a  more  strict  and  generous  and  peaceable  union  of  | 
Europe  than  we  have  seen  exist  at  any  time  in  the  past.   Would 
the   English   fleet   be   any    less   powerful   in  the  Levant  if  • 
the  Russians  could  come  that  way  ?     You   know  that  the  { 
Russian  fleet  can  come  now  from  the  Baltic  round  through  { 
the  English  Channel  and  into  the  Mediterranean   through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     That  is  a  very  long  route  indeed, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  t)erils  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  they  should  wish  to  have,  and  perfectly,  in  my 
mind,  just  that  tliey  should  have,  their  natural  right  of  pasi 
thi-ough  these  Straits,  and  that  these  Straits  should  be  opea 
to  all  the  navies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.     There  are  < 
eome  persons  who  now  hcEir  me  who  read  newspapers  forty 
years  ago.     Carry  your  minds  back  to  the  year  1S36,  and  yon  I 
Diuy  remember  that  at  that  time  &  number  of  people,  balf- 
lunatie  and  half- designing,  in  this  country,  got  up  a  ponio 
about  the  invasion  of  our  aortliern  shores  from  Russia,  from.  | 
the  Baltic,  through  the  Sound ;   and  suggested,  I  presume, 
that  they  had  a  design  of  conquering  Scotland,  and  annexe 
ing   it,   no   doubt,   to   the   Russian  empire.     The  Baltic  is  J 
shut  up  for  about  half  the  year  by  frost.     What  happened  j 
during  the  Russian  War  when  the  English  fleet  went  into  the  J 
Baltic  ?     The  Russian  fleet  did  not  go  out  of  it,  because  it  I 
could  not ;   but  took  shelter  behind  the  fortifications  which  1 
had  been  erected  at  Svcaborg  and  Cronstadt.     They  did  not  1 
come  out  to  meet  the  English  ships,  and  the  English  ships  1 
did  not  dare  attack  them  within  those  formidable  defences ; 
and  yet  forty  years  ago  we  were  told  that  we  were  to  have  an   1 
invasion  of  this  country  by  Russia,  and  the  Government  of  J 
that  day  actually  added,  on  the  strength  of  that  panic,  5,000 
men  to  the  toll  of  the  British  navy.     Wherever  there  is  the 
slightest  panic  on  any  matt«r  of  this  kind,  there  absurd  and 
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ejitniragiinl  acts  are  committed.  We  can  make  allowances  for 
children  tliat  are  afraid  in  the  dark,  but  for  a  great  nation 
like  this,  without  doubt  in  sonoe  reepecta  at  this  moment  the 
moat  powerful  in  the  world,  to  be  shaken  by  these  cbildish 
and  unreasoning  panics,  is  a  discredit  and  a  humiliation 
which  we  have  to  bear,  unfortunately,  before  the  honest  but 
astonished  opinion  of  all  other  nationB, 

I  have  referred  to  the  peculiar  position  of  Turkey  and  of 
Constantinople  upon  the  shores  of  the  Boephorus.  Let.  mo 
ask  you  now  to  look  at  the  peculiar  position  of  Russia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Hussia  is  a  country  that  for  its  mag- 
nitude, for  the  breadth  and  length  of  it  as  you  sec  it  on  the 
map,  is  more  without  navigable  rivers  running  to  the  sea 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Almost  all  its  great 
rivers  run  into  the  Caspian  or  into  the  Bbck  Sea,  and  at 
present  the  Black  Sea  is  that  one  road  by  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  emerge  throngh  the  Straits  of  the  Bospborus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  If  you  go  to  the  Baltic  you  find  another 
great  sea,  perhaps  nearly  as  hig — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  as  big  or  bigger— but  another  great  sea,  and  the  only 
,  way  out  if  it  is  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  calletl  the 
Sound,  a  passage  where  the  Daaes  until  a  few  yeara  ago 
levied  a  toll  upon  all  ships  passing.  The  different  nations 
agreed  to  pay  the  Danes  a  sum  of  three  or  four  millions  to 
abolish  that  toll,  and  to  make  the  passage  free.  But  Russia, 
as  you  see,  is  shut  up  by  frost  on  the  Baltic  for  half  of  the 
year,  and  when  her  ships  come  out  they  have  to  come  through 
this  narrow  passage.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  whether, 
in  that  state  of  things,  Russia  would  perpetually  consent,  as 
she  is  blockaded  by  frost  in  the  North,  to  be  blockaded  by 
England  through  the  hands  of  Turkey  in  the  South,  and 
that  from  no  portion  of  her  vast  empire  should  one  of  her 
ships  Ijc  able  to  pass  during  half  the  year  on  account  of  the 
frost,  nor  any  portion  of  the  year  from  the  other  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Government  of  this  country  ?     The  thing  seema 
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to  me  to  be  intolerable  and  impooible,  and  it  cannot  lon^  be 
STistatned.  If  we  were  in  that  position^  what  should  we 
do  ?  I  hare  no  doubt  whaterer  that  there  would  be  a  nnani- 
moofl  discorerj  on  the  part  of  all  people  in  England  that 
we  had  a  jnst  claim  to  go  throogh  that  natnral  passage ; 
and,  thocigfa  I  for  one  shonld  be  very  moch  in  &TOiir  of 
negotiation,  I  am  afiaid  that  not  a  small  minority — per- 
haps a  hxge  majority— of  my  coontrymen  would  be  deter- 
mined to  enforce  that  claim  by  snch  means  as  came  first  to 
their  hands. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  long  ago,  and  I  throw  it 
before  this  meeting,  and  before  snch  as  may  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting,  that  the  Eastern  Qoestion,  as  it  is  called^ 
is  not  worth  one  single  &rthing  to  ns  more  than  this,  that  we 
have  an  interest  in  freedom  and  peace  everywhere.  It  is  of  no 
conseqoence  to  as  as  a  great  political  question,  except  as  it 
affects  the  admission  of  Bnssian  ships  of  war  from  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople. If  you  had  ever  been  at  Constantinople,  yon 
would  know  that  it  is  not  a  very  formidable  power.  Con- 
stantinople is  not  a  gpreat  city  on  the  wheels  of  caravans  that 
can  be  brought  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  CanaL 
Constantinople  is  where  it  has  long  been,  and  where  it  will 
long  remain.  Turkey  is  not  a  territory  of  such  a  kind  as 
would  do  us  any  harm  if  Bussia  had  any  portion  of  it.  There 
is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  Bussia  or  in  Europe  who  does 
not  know  that  the  accessions  of  territory  to  the  Bussian 
Emi)ire  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  greatly  weakened  that 
Empire.  At  this  very  moment,  when  it  may  be  that  Bussia 
is  about  to  enter  into  war  with  Turkey  on  this  question  of 
tho  Turkish  populations,  are  we  not  sensible,  if  we  look  at  the 
map^  and  see  the  advance  of  Bussia  in  the  direction  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains  and  our  possessions  in  India^  is  it  not 
clear  to  us  that  every  soldier  that  she  has  in  all  that  vast 
territory — and  there  are  many  thousands  of  them — that  every 
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soldier  elie  has  there  is  so  much  weaknees  to  her  dow,  when 
she  comes,  aa  she  may,  unfortunately  perhaps,  come  to  have 
a  great  and  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Government  at 
Constantinople?  Therefore  we  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  question  of  Constantinople,  none  whatever  in  the 
question  of  territory.  It  is  supposed  we  have  an  interest  in 
the  exclusion  of  Russian  ships  of  war  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  is  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the  whole  thing,  the  soul 
of  the  dispute  which  is  suddenly  dieturbing  the  peace  of  this 
country. 

I  shall  be  told,  you  know  I  have  been  told  very  oflen,  that 
things  I  have  said  on  this  platform  are  not  English,  and  are 
not  patriotic.  If  I  can  show — and  I  am  entitled  t«  try  to 
show — that  there  is  nothing  in  this  question  which  affects  the 
interests  of  England,  as  your  Government  and  some  of  your 
press  would  persuade  you,  I  say  I  can  do  no  more  patriotic 
act  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen  than  to  save  tbem  from  these 
constantly  recurring  panics,  and  from  the  perils  which  such 
panics  bring  with  them;  because  it  I  can  dispel  this  terror, 
if  I  can  so  strengthen  your  nerv«B  that  you  will  no  longer 
tremble  at  this  hobgoblin,  then  I  have  done  my  little  part 
towards  settling  what  is  called  this  perilous  Eastern  Question 
for  ever.  I  would  ask  you  whether  what  I  suggest  is  just  or 
reasonable?  'Oh,  but,'  many  men  will  say,  'we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  what  is  just  and  reasonable'  I  had  a 
pamphlet  sent  me  the  other  day,  evidently  from  a  man  who 
considers  himself  a  great  authority,  and  it  stated  that  it  had 
gone  through  three  editions.  It  says :  '  What  you  call  right, 
national  right,  is  national  force.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
national  right ;  it  is  a  question  purely  of  price.'  And  some  man 
commenting  on  the  speech  I  made  the  other  day  at  Llandudno, 
said  it  was  all  very  well  for  a  moralist,  but  it  had  very  little 
to  do  with  statesmanship.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a 
partner  in  any  statesmanship  which  is  dissociated  from  morals. 
But  I  should  like  to  aek  you  whether,  if  this  thing  be  just  and 
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ieuaia\>]e  from  \\ie  new  of  morality,  it  is  likely  that  we  < 
■jPttaiD  the  exieting  rUte  of  tilings  ?     If  Torkey  has  ci 
rftom  this  Bidvancing  parBlysis  for  twenty  years  past,  do  i 
I  Aink  that  she  will  recover  from  it  iq  the  twenty  years  to  come  F 
1 1)068  not  every  man  know  that  Rossia  is  continoasly  advi 
I  ing  on  the  path  of  civilisation?     There  are  glimpses  even  i 
'.  despotic  country  of  the  approach  of  freedom  to  whtd 
ma  has  heretofore  been  nnaccostomed,  and  tee  may  rel^ 
Vpon   it   that,  whilst   Turkey  is  constantly  diminishing   inl 
foroe,  and  Rnssia  is  constantly  advancing,  the  time  will  oom 
•—it  may  he  ten  years  henee,  or  twenty  years  hence,  and  yo*t.l 
may  have  a  war  now  and  a  war  then,  hut  it  is  written  i 
tlie  b<K)k  of  fate,  and   no  man  can  reverse  it,  that  these  j 
MgcR  will  ultimately,  and  that  not  remotely,  be  open  to  allll 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

And  now  let  me  ask  yon  what  other  nations  think  of  ootfl 
conduct  in  this  matter.  At  this  moment  we  have  no  promis 
of  assistance  in  any  course  we  take  that  leads  to  war  from  ourfl 
next  neighbours,  the  French.  In  i854Franee  went  into  the  wara 
Tvitli  Russia  along  with  thia  country,  not  because  France  caredf 
one  farthing  about  the  question,  hut  Louia  Napoleon  thought) 
it  was  of  great  interest  to  his  djiiasty  to  associate  himself-1 
with  England  in  a  great  political  transaetion  in  Europe.  At  I 
this  moment — welt,  I  ought  to  have  said  I  do  not  know  I 
whether  at  this  moment,  for  T  see  it  is  announced  to-day  that  J 
there  is  a  resignation  of  tho  French  Ministry,  but  I  speak  of  J| 
it  ns  if  it  still  existed — at  this  moment  France  has — at  leai 
it  is  to  my  mind — the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  honour-  I 
able  Government  that  I  have  known  since  I  have  been  I 
accustomed  to  study  French  affairs.  At  the  bead  of  the  \ 
Bopublic  is  a  man  in  whom  nil  men  trust,  and  that  is  a  great  \ 
thing  for  the  hcail  of  ■>  State.  I  will  not  draw  any  com-' 
j^soQB  between  f  the  French  Republic  and  the -J 

1  of  the  Admi  this  country.     Our  true  head  J 

if  the  State,  I  nee  w  trustworthy  as  the  head  ofj 
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the  French  R*puhlic,  or  as  the  head  of  any  GovemnaOQt  or 
State  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  history.  But  the 
Due  Decazes,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  since  he  has 
been  in  office,  has  conducted  his  department  with  a  modera- 
tion, a  wisdom,  and  a  sense  of  jaatice,  I  think,  which  could 
not  be  excelled.  But  the  French  Government  will  take  no 
part  with  US  in  the  pretensions  which  we  may  make  about 
this  great  question.  Italy  in  1854 — ^then  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia — it  was  before  a  imited  Italy  existed — Italy  went 
into  that  same  war  with  us;  hut  why?  For  a  reason — I 
will  not  say  that  it  was  a  sound  one,  and  I  will  not  say  that  it 
was  not  sometliing  which,  to  many  minds,  was  justified  by  its 
results ;  but  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  Count  Cavour,  who  was  then 
minister  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  that  they  went  into  that  war 
because  it  was  greatly  to  their  int-erest  to  aeaociate  themselves 
with  England  and  France,  from  whom  they  expected  in  the 
future  some  corresponding  advantages.  Germany,  as  you 
know  from  the  papers  of  the  last  day  or  two,  is  neutral  in  this 
matter.  We  are  one  of  the  hiBtoric  allies  and  friends  of 
Germany.  Germany  is  Protestant  as  we  are,  and  that  has 
something  to  do  with  our  sympathy  with  Germany;  and, 
though  we  are  all,  I  hope,  in  favour  of  as  much  religious 
freedom  as  we  can  get,  and  as  we  can  bear,  still  I  believe 
that  the  fact  of  the  Protestantism  of  Germany  makes  the 
alliance  between  England  and  Germany  more  likely  and  more 
permanently  secure,  Then  there  is  Austria.  Austria  has 
great  difficulties  of  her  own.  I  have  a  great  Bympathy  with 
Austria,  because  for  some  years  past  she  has  made  rapid  and 
remarkable  strides  in  improved  and  constitutional  government. 
But  Austria  has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  going  into  thi^ 
war  on  the  grounds  whereon  we  have  been  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  go  into  it.  The  ^t  is  they  have  no  interest  in  our 
pretensions,  and  they  do  not  feel  sympathy  with  our  demands, 
and  what  I  shall  call  our  presumption,  with  regard  to  the 
mediation.    They  have   no  interest  in  a  perpetual  blockade 
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of  Russia  in  tbe  Black  Sea  ;  they  have  no  interest  in  dooming   ' 
vast  reg^ions  under  Turkish  rule  to  a  perpetual  desolation,  and 
I  believe  they  have  none  whatever  in  the  question  now  diB- 
tnrbing  Europe  that  would  induce  them  to  go  to  war.     Now,  ' 
I  believe  our  true  interest  is  no  greater  than  theirs,  and  we  1 
have  only   to  examine   this  question,   to   take   the  map   of  i 
£urope,  to  look  at  tbe  Black  Sea,  to  look  at  the  position  of 
Constantinople,  to  took  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal,  to  look  at 
the  state  of  the   Baltic,  to  see   bow  many  fleets   there  are 
already  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  that  tbe  addition  of  one 
small  fleet  more  can  make  very  little  diflerence ;  and  under 
these   circumstances  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion   tbafc 
we   have  no   interest  whatsoever  in   the   turmoil   that  has 
been  created,   and   that,  unless  we  can  in  conjunction  with 
Russia    urge  upon    Turkey    such    reforms   as   are    necessary, 
our  duty  is  to  stand  aside,  and  to  leave  tbe  neigbbonting 
nations,   and   Turkey   and    Russia    especially,   to   do   wha^ 
ever    eeema    possible,  and  whatever  they  may  think  best  1 
to  do, 

I  do  not  in  any  case,  as  you  know,  stand  forward  as  t 
defender  of  those  sanguinary  struggles  which  continually,  or  ' 
at  times,  take  place  amongst  the  nations ;  but  I  know  not  ' 
how  in  some  cases  they  are  to  be  avoided.  There  can  he  no 
arbitration  unless  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  willing. 
There  can  he  no  arbitration  between  such  a  Government  aa 
that  which  reigns  at  Constantinople  and  the  sufiering  people 
of  whom  we  have  lately  beard  so  much.  I  only  take  con- 
solation in  the  fact,  viewing  all  these  tremendous  sceneB  and 
frightful  sufferings — 


'  That  God  from  evil  still  tduces  good ; 
Sublimi!  event*  are  railiiiig  to  their  tnrth. 
ho  I   tjnuts  bj  their  vietimg  are  withstood, 
And  fnedom'a  lecd  still  gtowt,  though  atwpcd  \n  hlood.' 

Let  ua  hope,  let  us  pray,  that  the  efibrte  that  are  being  made,  \ 
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efforts  that  I  believe  are  being  made  as  siocerely  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  as  bj  the  Governnieiit  of  this  country — let 
UB  hope  that  those  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and 
that  the  storm  which  has  been  created  and  which  threatens 
to  rage  around  us  may  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  tranquillity 
may  again  speedily  prevail.  Our  Government  has  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  Constantinople.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a 
man  of  whom  a  good  deal  may  be  said  against,  and  a  good 
deal  might  honestly  he  said  in  his  favour.  Perhaps  that  is 
true  of  most  of  us.  But,  with  regard  to  hia  policy  at  home, 
I  think  I  have  observed  in  it  for  many  years — and  I  have 
watched  him  and  eat  with  him  for  many  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons — what  I  should  eall  a  haughty  unwisdom  that 
is  unfortunate  and  mischievous.  On  the  other  hand — I  have 
seen  in  bis  conduct  as  Minister  for  India  a  great  liberality 
and  disposition  to  do  that  which  he  believes  to  be  just. 
I  can  only  hope  that  he  leaves  his  unwisdom  for  home  con- 
smnption,  and  that  when  he  arrives  in  Constantinople  his 
liberality,  justice,  and  his  strong  intellect  will  have  faur 
play,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  his  country  the  highest  ser- 
vice and  himself  the  highest  honour  by  the  duty  he  has 
undertaken. 

But  the  special  ambassador  has  been  to  Paris,  to  Berlin, 
to  Vienna,  and  to  E^me.  Ho  has  seen  the  Due  Decazes ; 
be  baa  seen  Prince  Bismarck  ;  he  ba»  seen  Count  Andrassy  ; 
be  has  seen  Signor  Melcgara  at  Rome  ;  and  they  have  heard 
what  he  has  to  say.  If  he  has  been  seeking  for  allies  and 
sympathisers,  I  suspect  by  this  time  he  knows  that  be  has 
failed  to  find  them.  If  ho  will  act  upon  his  own  strong  sense 
he  may  do  ub  great  good.  If  he  acts  as  the  subservient 
representative  of  his  chief— judging  his  chief  by  hie  own 
language — then  I  think  he  may  do  us  a  very  ecrious  ill. 
Conferences  are  not  always  certain  to  lead  to  peace.  In  1853, 
before  the  Crimean  War,  there  was  a  Conference  at  Vienna 
held  in   August,   and  the  Powers  assembled  were  England, 
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France,  Austria,  aod  Prussia,  to  settle  the  dispute   between  j 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  tbey  agreed  to  a  note,  to  an  award, 
to  a  piece  of  advice,  which  became  historic  and  celebrated  i 
the  Vienna  Note.     That  Vienna  Note  was  sent   to  Russia,  \ 
and  the  Emperor  accepted  it  pure  and  simple.     It  was  senfe  \ 
to  Turkey,  and  the  Turk  rcrused  it.     It  was  said,  and  said  J 
I  believe  most  untruly,  that  the  Emperor  accepted  the  Note  ] 
in  a  sense  not  intended  by  those  who  had  drawn  it.     Well, 
our  Cabinet  at  that  time  contained  no  less  than  five  membera  j 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  Foreign  Secroiary,  and  others  who  | 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  diplomatic  language  of  that  I 
kind ;   and  what  happened   after  all  ?     Turkey  had  been   so  I 
inflated  and   so  excited  by  the  fact  that  two  big  brothers,   , 
France  and  England,  were  ready  to  come  to  her  assistance,   . 
that  Turkey  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  then  England 
and  France  went  into  the  war  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Turk,  who  had  rejected  tbeir  advice  and  award,  and  against  | 
the  Emperor  of  Riigsia,  who  had  distinctly  and  simply  ac- 
cepted it.     A  Conference,  then,  does  not  moan  certainly  p 
^I  wish  it  did ;  but  if  the  Conference  be  not  absolutely  to 
be  relied  npon,  what  have  we  to  rely  upon? 

"We  have  two  things  that  are  very  important  to  consider, 
and  they  are  the  only  two  other  points  to  which  I  will  ask 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  England,  in  this  matter 
has  no  ally.  She  had  France  and  Sardinia  in  185.4,  and,  of  ' 
course,  the  Turk ;  and  now,  if  she  went  to  war  with  Russia, 
of  course  Turkey  would  be  our  ally.  But  we  have  no  other 
ally,  and  I  do  not  eee,  myself,  how  England  can  carry  on  a 
Continental  war  without  an  ally.  We  have  been  to  France ; 
but  France  says  '  no.'  We  bave  been  to  Italy,  and  Italy  saya 
'  no.'  We  have  been  to  Germany  and  to  Aostna,  and  they 
say  '  no.'  Our  cause,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  so  just  and  so 
important,  or  it  is  not  one  in  which  they  have  so  great  an 
interest  as  to  induce  them  to  lend  us  their  sympathy  or  to 
eiyens  their  "^erefore,  I  look  npon  it  that  boastings 
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at  the  Guildhall  of  how  many  campaigns  we  can  bear  before 
we  are  exhausted,  before  the  working  men  of  England  are  in 
the  condition  that  they  were  in  during  the  great  wars  in  past 
times — all  that  sort  of  boasting  is  greatly  out  of  place.  The 
Prime  Minister  may  be  a  great  actor ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  plays  always  for  tbe  galleries.  But  we  have  aome- 
tbing  better  to  rely  on  than  this,  and  that  is  on  the  better 
knowledge  of  our  people.  The  policy  of  '1854,  as  I  have 
described  it,  is  the  policy  of  the  Governmeot  now — a  policy 
which  would  lead  us  into  war  on  behalf  of  Turkey  and  against 
the  Empire  of  Russia.  We  have  had  experience.  Shall  we 
profit  by  it  or  not  ? 

I  think  I  once  quoted  in  this  hall,  or  in  some  public 
speech,  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  an  eminent  French- 
man, historian,  and  statesman,  the  late  M.  Guizot,  which  ia 
worth  remembering.  He  says :  '  The  people  who  can  under- 
stand and  act  upon  the  counsel  which  God  has  given  it  in 
the  past  events  of  its  history  ia  sale  in  the  most  dangeroiia 
crisis  of  its  fate.'  Well,  are  we  not  now  full  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  war  of  1 854  ?  If  it  were  necessaiy,  I  could  quote 
authorities,  one  afler  another,  who  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  view  which  I  am  taking.  The  late  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
Prime  Minister  when  that  war  was  undertaken,  and  to  the 
last  hour  of  bis  life  probably  there  was  no  one  event  of  his 
life  which  he  so  greatly  regretted.  Sir  James  Graham,  one 
of  the  most  capable  men  in  that  Ministry,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  during  that  war,  said  to  me  in  the  most  frank 
manner,  '  You  were  entirely  right,  and  we  were  entirely 
wrong.'  I  might  quote  you  the  opinions,  in  hia  later  years, 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  a  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  who,  in  writing  since,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
how  impolitic  that  war  was,  and  how  it  might  have  been 
avoided.  I  might  quote  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who 
was  the  minister  at  Constantinople  at  that  time,  and  who 
himself  then,   unless    he   is   very    mach   belied,   held   with 
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enthusiasm  for  the  Turk.  You  have  read  Bome  of  his  letters, 
probably,  in  the  Times,  during  the  last  few  months.  You 
see  how  he  entirely  gives  up  the  whole  of  the  policy  which  he 
enpported  at  that  time.  I  might  take  you  to  the  opinion 
of  one  whose  opinion  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  I 
value  it,  the  opinion  of  my  lamented  &iend,  Mr.  Cobden. 
You  know  that  he  was  at  one  with  me  in  our  objection  to 
that  war.  But  if  yon  want  to  know  how  he  came  to  that 
opinion,  bow  he  argued  it,  what  reason  he  bad  lor  it,  I  must 
commend  you  to  turn  back  to  two  of  the  remarkable  pam- 
pblete  which  he  wrote  and  published  about  forty  years  ago. 
In  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1835,  entitled  'Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  America,'  there  is  this  passnge.  He  says : 
'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  it  as  our  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  not  merely  Great  Britain,  but  the  entire  civilised 
world,  will  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  the  moment 
when  that  territory  (that  is,  Turkey  in  Europe)  again  falls 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  any  other  European  Power.  Whatever 
ages  must  elapse  before  tbis,  this  favoured  rcgioD  will  become, 
as  it  is  by  nature  designed  to  become,  the  seat  and  centre  of 
commerce,  civilieation,  and  true  religion.  But  the  first  step 
towards  this  consummation  must  be  to  convert  Constanti- 
nople again  into  that  which  every  lover  of  humanity  and 
peace  longs  to  behold  it,  the  capital  of  a  Christian  people.' 
I  have  been  so  impressed  during  the  lost  few  weeks  by  read- 
ing over  again  those  pamphlets — pamphlets  published  when 
Mr.  Cobden  was  unknown  to  the  public,  when  be  was  carry- 
ing on  his  business  in  Manchester,  when  be  was  only  thirty  or 
thirty-two  years  of  age — pam])hlets  which  1  will  venture  to  say 
have  nothing  to  surpass  i\iem  in  the  whole  political  pamphlet 
literature  of  this  country — I  have  been  so  impressed  with  them 
that  I  hav  ^ps  along  with  some  of  my  friends,  to 

have  the  1  i  in  1836,  entitled  'Russia,  Turkey,  and 

England,'  md   I   believe  in  the   course  of  some 

day  this  9  offered  for  sale,  probably,  at  all  the 
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railway  bookBtalls  and  at  every  otlier  shop  which  has  cus- 
tomers Hkely  to  require  it.  If  I  may  advise  the  people  of 
EDgland,  now  with  an  experience  of  forty  years,  and  with 
tbe  experieuce  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  I  cannot  point  to 
anything  in  the  whole  of  our  political  history  that  will  he 
60  healthful  and  useful  for  them  to  read  ax  the  pamphlets 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

One  other  appeal  I  must  make  to  you.  In  this  country — 
thanks  to  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  and  thanks  to  some 
things  which  we  have  done — wb  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
freedom :  there  is  room  for  it  to  grow  and  become  still 
larger ;  but  it  is  large,  and  we  enjoy  it,  and  I  trust  we  are 
thankful  for  it.  We  are -also,  as  I  have  aforetime  said,  in 
some  sense  the  mother  of  free  nations.  We  have  planted  great 
nations,  free  as  ourselves,  on  the  Continent  of  America,  where 
they  have  grown  and  become  great ;  we  have  planted  them 
in  Australia,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming  groat;  we  are 
planting  them  in  South  Africa.  Our  language,  which  has 
become  the  language  of  freedom  in  all  the  world,  is  gradually 
making  its  way  amongst  all  the  educated  classes  in  India, 
and  the  time  will  come,  and  I  trust  it  is  not  very  remote, 
when  there  may  be  some  kind  of  free  institutions  established 
in  that  couutry.  The  lovers  of  freedom  evory\Fhere  look  to 
UB,  the  oppressed  everywhere  turn  their  eyea  to  us  and  ask 
for  sympathy  and  wish  for  help.  They  feel  that  they  may 
make  this  claim  upon  us,  and  we,  a  free  people,  not  only  do 
not  deny  it,  but  we  freely  acknowledge  it.  Well,  I  put  to 
you  a  solemn  question,  a  question  which  you  must  answer  to 
heaven,  and  to  your  childrenj  and  to  your  posterity.  Shall 
England,  shall  the  might  of  England  again  be  put  forth  to 
snstain  so  foul  a  tyranny  as  that  which  rules  in  Constanti- 
nople? a  tyranny  which  is  drying  up  realms  to  deserts,  a 
tyranny  which  throughout  all  its  witie  range  of  influence  has 
blasted  for  centuries  past  with  its  withering  breath  all  that 
is  lovely  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  all  that  is  noble  and 
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exalted  in  man.  I  ask  you^  Mr.  Chairman^  I  ask  this  meet- 
ing of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  ask  every  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms— and  in  this  case  I  need  not  ask  woman — what 
shall  be  the  answer  given  to  this  question?  And  I  dare 
undertake  to  say  there  can  be  only  one  unanimous  answer 
&om  the  generous  heart  of  the  English  people. 


V- 


XX. 


ROCHDALE,  JANUARY  2,  1877. 

[On  thiB  day,  Mr.  Bright  having  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Rochdale  Working  Men's  Clnb,  and  to  deliver  them  an  address,  con- 
sented to  do  BO.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  Clnb  that  it  was  entirely  self- 
supporting,  and  independent  of  the  patronage  of  richer  persons.  Mr.  Bright 
took  occasion  to  show  what  had  been  the  material  ptogress  of  the  country 
during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  time  of  his  address.] 

I  KNOW  not  how  to  tbaok  you  for  the  kindness  With  which 
you  have  greeted  me.  It  shows  that  the  gentlemen  who 
waited  upon  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  invite  me  to  this 
meeting  did  not  mislead  me.  They  said  it  was  many  years — 
I  am  told  that  it  is  ten  years  at  least — since  I  was  permitted 
to  speak  in  public  before  my  fellow-townsmen,  and  that  they 
thought  it  would  give  pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  club, 
and  to  others  who  might  attend  this  meeting,  if  I  were  to  be 
present  at  it,  and  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  I  presume 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  that.  I  have  received  a  greeting 
which  is  the  more  pleasant  to  me  because  it  comes  from 
those  I  have  known  longest,  and  it  is  one  which  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget. 

Our  Chairman  has  entered  a  little  into  the  details  of  the 
institution  on  whose  account  we  are  assembled  to-night. 
The  members  of  the  committee  who  called  upon  me  gave  me 
much   information   with    regard   to  the  Workmen's    Club. 

y 
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They  convinced  me  that  the  object  they  had  in  i 
undoubtedly  good.  They  showed  me  that  the  attraction 
which  the  club  offered  to  its  mcmbei's  were  innocent  attra 
tious ;  they  showed  me,  also,  that  the  assoclatione  c 
with  it  are  such  as  do  not  corrupt,  and  that  amusement  i 
instruction  are  blended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  < 
club  very  pleasant  to  those  who  are  members  of  it.  Tin 
iurormed  me,  further,  tliat  they  had,  or  were  graduf 
accumulating  something  of  a  library;  that  they  had  a  f 
supply  of  newspapers ;  that  they  had  occasionally,  iudec 
frequently,  lectures  in  their  largest  room ;  and  that  they  b 
also  discuasions  carried  on  with  great  freedom  and  gre 
charity,  such  as  were  likely  to  greatly  aid  in  promoting  t 
knowledge  of  affairs  and  developing  intelligence  amongst  t 
members  of  the  club ;  and  they  referred  to  that  point  1 
which  our  Chairman  has  referred — that  they  had  attempte 
to  etitablish  an  institution  which,  whilst  it  did  not  absolute 
banish  intoxicating  liquors  from  it,  is  so  arranged  that  i 
is  free  from  the  most — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — the 
dangerous  of  the  temptations  which  arc  to  be  found  in  publit 
houses. 

I  daresay  you  have  heard  something  of  a  sy»^tem  of  public* 
houses  which  exists  in  Sweden,  and  especially  in  the  town  ( 
Gothenburg.      My    honourable    friend    and    colleague, 
Chamberlain,  one   of  the   members   for  Birminghai 
admirable  speech  a  few  weeks  ago,  explained  that  eyrt 
He  has  visited  Sweden,  has  seen  it  in  operation,  and  c 
tell  us  and  did  tell  us  much  that  was  worth  hearing  about  i 
But    the    Gothenburg    syiitem   is   good   iu   this    particu] 
especially,  that  the  persons  who    manage    the   public -hooaev'' 
have  no  interest  in  promoting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  that  therefore  they  do  not  encourage  those  who  attend 
the  hou-  '  -ink  ;  and  the  man  who  goes  in  and  drinks  & 

glass  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  or  drinks  nothing  at 

all,  is  ue  as  the  man  who  drinks  a  great  deal  of 
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what  is  intoxicatiug ;  and  the  result  is  supposed  to  be,  and 
really  is,  tliat  men  drink  very  mueh  less  in  tlioae  houses 
than  they  are  accustomcnl  to  drink  iji  puhlic-houses,  whore 
the  laudlorJ  has  the  greatest  interest  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  his  liquorsj  and  in  having  customere  who  drink  as  much 
as  tliey  can  carry  away  with  them. 

But  when  the  committee  called  upon  me  they  referred  to 
another  point,  and  in  a  letter  \vhich  Mr,  Glaisher,  who  has 
read  the  report,  wrote  to  me  a  week  ago,  he  referred  to  it  as 
one  of  great  importance.  He  said  thut  this  club  has  an 
advantage  whicli  the  Gothenburg  system  has  not.  It  has 
what  the  Gothenburg  has,  but  it  has  something  more.  It 
does  not  urge  lis  members  to  drink,  it  is  glad  when  they  do 
not  drink.  The  manager  or  steward  has  no  interest  in  their 
drinking  what  will  intoxicate.  But  beyond  that  there  is 
another  force  in  favour  of  temperance,  and  that  is  the  public 
opinion  of  the  club.  All  tlie  members  of  this  clnb  are  not 
known  to  each  other,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  known 
to  each  other.  They  meet  here  on  some  night  or  nights  in 
the  week,  and  the  club  becomes  an  association,  a  sort  of 
family.  There  is  an  opinion  amongst  its  members,  and  it 
follows  that  the  more  respectable,  the  less  disposed  to  drink, 
the  people  who  are  highest  in  culture  and  character  amongst 
them,  necessarily  influence  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the 
rest ;  and  thud  there  grows  up  in  the  club  an  opinion  which 
makes  drinking  degrading  and  odious,  and  suggests  modera- 
tion and  temperance  in  all  men. 

You  know  what  opinion  does  amongst  us  all.  Whatever 
we  are  that  is  good  we  owe  in  great  measure  to  the  opinion 
of  thdsc  with  whom  we  associate.  There  was  a  time  in  this 
country  when  men  usi:d  to  kill  oach  other  in  duels.  The 
slightest  quarrel  might  happen  between  me  and  some  one  on 
this  platform  at  this  meeting — a  faolish  or  a  hot  word  might 
have  led  to-morrow  morning  tu  au  encounter  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  the  parties.     But  no\\'  all 


tliat — which  was  a  general  practice  Bixty  to  a  hundred  yean 
ago — ifi  absolutely  abolished,  and  a  man  would  be  considered 
little  better  than  a  murderer  who  proposed  to  go  out  into  the 
next  field  and  shoot  the  man  who,  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  was  his  friend,  because  of  Bome  hot  word  that 
had  been  uttered  in  conversation.  Public  opinion  has  pot 
down  duelling.  Public  opinion  perhaps  may  put  down 
intemperance.  I  hope  the  public  opinion  of  the  club  may 
have  thiu  effect:  That  it  may  gradually  convince  all  the 
members  of  the  club  that  the  club  would  be  infimt«ly  better 
if  nobody  got  drunk,  if  nobody  ever  took  drink,  if  all  ita 
members  were  moderate  in  the  highest  degree,  or  abstinent  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  and  that  this  opinion  may  grow 
and  may  do  that  which  the  Gothenburg  system  is  not 
comi>eteTit  to  do,  although  it  may  do  great  good ;  it  will 
bring  to  bear  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  ia  often  more 
powerful  than  law,  and  change  the  habits,  the  low  and 
degrading  habita,  which  I  am  aorry  to  say  are  not  absolutely 
unfrcquent  amongst  any  class  of  our  [wpulation  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  myself,  as  many  here 
know,  am  not  in  the  habit  of  using  these  liquors  at  all.  But 
I  am  not  in  favour,  any  more  than  our  Chairman,  of  a  law 
which  shall  say  that  no  man  shall  partake  of  any  of  these 
articles.  I  believe  there  are  things  which  legislation  can  do 
— first  of  all,  to  keep  much  better  order  in  pubUc-houBeg 
than  is  now  kept;  and,  secondly,  to  lessen  the  temptations 
which  are  ofi'ered,  not  to  working-men  alone,  but  to  all  men, 
to  take  more  drink  than  they  ought  to  take,  and  sink  into 
habits  of  intoxication  and  vice.  Even  when  all  that  legisla- 
tion can  do  is  done,  I  would  rely  upon  reason  and  experience 
for  carrying  the  reform  still  further.  I  believe,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand  the  working  of  this  club,  that  it  tends  in  that 
direction ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  I  am  not  out  of  place 
in  being  here  to-night  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  behalf. 

I  was  told  B  fact  which  I  did  not  observe  in  the  report — ■ 
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that  the  average  consumption  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  in  thia 
olub  per  week  by  the  members  who  attend  is  about  ^d.  or  ^\d. 
per  individual.  It  occurred  to  me  when  I  went  through  tho 
club-house,  and  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  that  if  the  members 
of  the  club  could  diminish  that  average  by  one  half,  and  still 
more,  if  at  some  future  time  they  could  abolish  it  altogether, 
and  make  the  cost  of  it  a  contributiou  to  the  service  of  the 
club,  they  could  have  a  house  twice  or  three  times  as  largej 
ten  times  more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  infinitely  more 
likely  to  do  great  service  to  the  thousand,  and  I  hope  then 
possibly  it  might  be  the  two  thousand,  members  of  which  it 
might  be  composed.  I  mention  this,  not  as  finding  fault  in 
the  least,  but  merely  throwing  it  out  to  the  members  of  the 
club  as  a  suggestion  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  extend  their 
operations,  to  give  greater  influence  to  their  association,  and 
to  make  the  club  not  only  a  great  source  of  good  but  a  real 
honour  to  the  town  with  which  we  are  connected. 

Now  we  will  go  away  from  the  club  for  a  time.  I  am 
not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  you  or  preaching 
to  you.  I  agree  very  much  with  an  observation  that  I  met 
with  the  other  day  in  a  lecture  by  Mr,  Ruskin — that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  patronising  style  practised  when  men  eorae 
forward  to  address  any  of  the  labouring  classes,  or  the  work- 
men, such  as  are  members  of  this  club.  I  should  like  to  read 
yon  a&  extract  from  one  of  his  lectures  to  explain  what  I 
mean,  Mr.  Ruskin  ie  a  great  critio.  He  is  a  man  who 
writes  beautifully ;  he  says  a  great  many  things  that  are 
worth  being  remembered,  and  I  must  say — I  hope  he  will 
forgive  me — he  says  a  great  many  things  that  ought  to  be 
forgotten.    Well,  Mr,  Ruskin  on  a  subject  like  this  says : — 

'  Notbine  appetrs  to  nui  »t  onco  more  ludicrooe  And  more  melanchol;  tbao 
tlie  way  people  in  the  prcieiit  dsj  talk  about  the  moml*  of  laboorcn.  You 
bardlj  ever  addreu  tho  working- man  opon  bia  prospects  hi  life  without  quietly 
BMnming  that  be  ii  to  pouese  at  starting,  as  a  small  moral  cupiu.!  to  W-fpa 
witb,  tbe  virtuo  of  Soetate*,  the  phila«optiy  of  Plato,  and  the  bennBni  of 
Epaminondis.' 
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Now,  these  wure  nmongst  the  very  greatest  of  the  men  otm 
ancieut  Greece,  and  I  think  anybody  who  expects  that  is  a  ■ 
little  unfair.     He  Bays : —  I 

'  Bo  assured,  my  i^ood  mail,  you  say  to  liim,  if  ;oa  work  iteadilj  for  tea  I 
hours  s-day  all  your  life  long,  aiul  if  you  driulc  notbiiig  Imt  waler.  or  th«  vei^  J 
mildest  boor,  and  live  on  very  plain  food,  and  never  lose  jour  temper,  mnd  gtt  M 
to  churcb  ever?  Sanda;,  and  alvraja  remain  coatent  in  that  poaition  wllicfa  fl 
FroviduDue  has  placed  jou,and  never  Brumbte  norBwear,aDd  alwajakcep  ysux  ■ 
clothes  decent,  and  ri«e  early,  and  uae  evetj  opportunity  of  improving  yoniaelf,  ■ 
you  will  get  on  very  well,  and  jon  will  never  come  to  the  parish.'  1 

I  shall  not  follow  the  methods  which  Mr.  Ruskin  so  amns-  I 
ingly  condemns.  What  I  am  here  for  to-night  is  rather  I 
to  enter  into  coungel  with  you  than  to  lecture  or  to  preaoh  I 
to  yon,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  points  about  which  I 
working-men  are  very  often  forgetfid.  I 

Many  of  them — the  younger  generation  no  doubt — are  I 
very  ignorant  about  the  change  in  the  working-man's  con- 
dition during  the  generation  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected, I  mean  during  the  last  forty  years.  I  vpnture  to  say 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  anything  more  worth  while  a 
working- man's  examining  and  ootnprehending  than  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  bis  class.  When 
you  speak  of  s  working-man,  you  moan  of  course  a  man  who 
is  accustomed  rognlarlj'  to  some  useful  employment  or  work. 
To  be  a  man  at  all  he  must  have  food,  and  to  be  a  healthy 
man  one  would  say  that  it  was  necesxary  he  should  have 
a  free  market  for  the  purchase  of  lus  food,  To  be  a  working- 
man  he  must  hiive  materials  with  which  to  work,  and  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  he  should  have  a  free  market 
for  the  purcliase  of  materials.  More  than  that,  as  far  as 
Iioseiblc,  he  should  have  a  free  market  for  the  sale  of  his 
materials.  A  great  many  people  in  this  countrj- — I  hope 
a  diminishing  number' — think  that  because  other  countries 
do  not  allow  us  to  send  our  goods  into  their  market  free  of 
duty,  therefore  we  should  not  allow  them  to  send  their  gooda 
■  market  free  of  duty.     They  think  two  bad  things  a 
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better  than  one.  They  remind  me  very  much  of  what  it 
would  be  if  a  man  had  got  a  sound  box  on  one  side  of  hie 
head  and  he  was  to  go  about  complaining  that  nobody  gave 
him  another  sound  box  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  we  will  go  back  for  a  period  which  I  remember  very 
well,  and  which  many  in  this  meeting  must  remember.  We 
will  go  back  to  the  year  1840.  At  that  time  there  was  great 
distress  in  the  country.  The  duties  upon  goods  coming  into 
tbia  country  were  almost  beyond  counting.  I  believe  there 
were  at  least  1,200  articles  on  which,  by  the  law  of  England, 
taxes  were  levied  when  the  goods  came  into  Liverpool,  or 
London,  or  Hull,  or  Glasgow,  or  any  other  of  the  porta  of 
the  kingdom.  Everything  was  taxed,  and  everything  was 
limited  and  restricted.  Even  broad,  the  common  food  of  the 
people,  was  taxed,  almost  more  liighly  than  anything  else. 
Now,  you  may  imagine — nay,  you  cannot  imagine — but  you 
may  try  to  imagine  iu  what  kind  of  fetters  all  our  industry 
was  chained  at  that  time.  And  you  may  try  to  imagine, 
but  now  in  this  day  you  cannot  imagine,  what  was  the 
amount  of  pauperism,  suffering,  and  abject  misery  perpetually 
prevailing  among  the  great  body  of  the  working-classes  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

I  shall  only  refer  to  two  articles,  and  from  them  you  may 
leani  what  was  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  others. 
I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  two  articles  only,  those  of  corn 
and  sugar.  Up  to  the  year  184.6,  that  is,  just  thirty  years 
ago — everybody  who  is  fifty  years  of  age  ought  to  remember 
all  about  it  very  well — up  to  1846  com  was  in  reality  pro- 
hibited from  coming  to  this  country  from  abroad,  until  our 
own  prices  bad  risen  so  high  by  reason  of  a  deficient  harvest 
that  people  began  to  complain  and  began  to  starve,  and  it 
waa  let  in  at  these  very  high  prices  in  order  in  some  degree 
to  mitigate  starvation,  and  to  make  famine  less  unsafe. 
Now,  what  was  the  quantity  of  com  which  came  in  laist  year? 
I  mean  in   the  year  ending  last  Sept«mbcr.     It  was  some- 
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thing  perfectiv  istoandiiig.    It  is   Terj  difficult   to    make 
anjUjdjr  imdentand  what  I  am  going  to  ar — but  yoa  know 
what  is  meant  in  workdiop  language  by  a  fifty-six,  a  weight 
which  takes  a  strong  person  to  hft,  and  two  of  which  take 
a  very  strong  man  to  lift.    Two  of  these  weights  are  one  cwt. 
'Well,  last  year,  between  September,  1875,  and  September, 
1876,  there  came  to  the  ports  of  this  coantry  for  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  ii8,ooo,ocx> 
cwts.   of  artides   of  food^   which    were   mainly   prohibited 
nnder  the  law   as  it   existed  op  to    1846.     That  amoont 
in  cwts.  comes  to  29,000,000  of  qnarters.    These  are  some 
of  the  particolars  of  it.     Wheat  alone,  55,000,000  cwt. ; 
floor,  6,000,000  cwt. ;  Indian  com,  34,000,000  cwt. ;  barley, 
8,000,000  cwt. ;  oats,  11,000,000  cwt. ;  peas  1^500,000  cwt.; 
altogether  118,000,000  cwt.,  or  29,000,000  qoarters.    This 
is  a  qoantity  of  which  we  can  have  no  kind  of  conception. 
It  is  like  telling  os  how  far  it  is  to  the  son.     We  cannot 
form  any  notion  of  it.    Now,  yoo  most  remember — ^it  will  not 
want  moch  argoment  to  show  yoo — that  at  that  time^  40 
years  ago,  markets  were  badly  supplied  and  prices  were  very 
high.     People  that  were  well  off  bad  their  tables  as  well 
furnished  as  now.    Their  loaf  never  dwindled  and  became  less. 
Tliey  were  always  well  fed,  plump  in  the  cheeks,  living  many 
of  them  soffieiently  and  most  of  them  luxuriously.    The 
sufTcring  was  amongst  the  wages  class.     Misery  most  abject, 
a  i)crroancnt  condition  of  starvation,  all  the  consequences  of 
this  dreadful  system,  pressed  with  more  and  more  weight  as 
it  camo  more  and  more  down  to  the  very  humblest  and  very 
p<x)rest  of  the  people.     Well,  what  was  it  all  done  for  ?     It 
was  done  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  '^^    "  our  great  agricultural  interests.     They  did 
not  sa)'  t  the  rents  of  landlords,  because  the  land- 

lords I  9  law,  but  the  landlords'  rents  were  the 

first  C(  The  second  was  the  prosperity  of  the 

fiirmei  ql  Laws  were  necessary  in  order  that 
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they  might  be  able  to  pay  good  rents.  And  BometimeB  they 
even  ventured  to  apeak  about  the  agricultural  labourer, 
although  it  was  well  Icnown  then  aud  is  well  known  now 
that  the  agricultural  labourer,  under  the  influence  of  this 
law,  was  in  the  most  miserable  condition  of  any  of  the  various 
classes  of  labourers  into  which  the  working-class  population 
of  the  country  can  be  divided. 

But  that  law  destroyed  your  trade.  You  could  not  receive 
com  from  abroad,  and  your  foreign  custoraera,  therefore,  could 
not  buy  from  you,  and  whilst  it  raised  the  price  of  your 
food  it  diminished  the  demand  for  your  labour,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  lessened  the  wages  you  received  for  your 
labour.  Now  I  venture  to  say  here — and  one  may  say  it 
thirty  years  after  the  event ;  one  may  now  say  things  which 
would  have  been  probably  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  some  of 
those  who  supported  that  law — in  my  opinion  there  is  not  on 
the  record  of  any  other  people  at  any  time,  much  less  of 
any  civilised  and  professedly  Christian  people,  so  astounding 
a  crime  against  the  security  of  the  Government  itself,  and 
against  the  population  it  was  called  upon  to  rule,  as  the  Com 
Law  of  1815,  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  this 
country.  If  you  could  turn  back  to  a  year  of  abundant 
harvests  and  low  prices,  like  1836,  and  then  turn  to  the 
years  1840  and  1S41,  when  the  harvests  had  been  bad,  and 
when  food  was  dear,  you  would  find  three  things  that  would 
appal  you.  First  of  all,  that  as  prices  were  rising,  as  the 
harvest  failed,  pauperism  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country 
— amongst  the  manufacturing  population,  amongst  the  farm- 
labourers — was  constantly  and  steadily  increasing,  and  not 
only  that,  but  that  crime,  and  every  kind  of  crime,  was 
increasing  just  about  at  the  same  rate. 

It  was  in  these  times  that  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Sheffield 
po«t — the  Corn-law  Rhymer — wrote  his  burning  and  scathing 
condemnation  of  this  law.  Many  of  you  here  are  no  doubt 
weavers  employed  in  the  cotton  or  woollen  trade  of  this  town, 
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and  have  read  the  touching  lines  in  which  he  is  showings 
how  the  Com  Law  is  striking  here  and  there  almost  every- 
hody^  blasting  his  prosperity  and  his  hopes,  and  condemning^ 
him  and  his  family  to  daily  suffering.  He  turns  at  last  to 
the  weaver,  and  he  says : — 

'Bread-taxed  weaver,  all  may  see 
What  that  tax  hatb  done  for  thee. 
And  thy  children  vilely  led. 
Singing  hymns  for  ihamefnl  bread, 
Till  the  stones  of  every  street 
Know  their  little  naked  feet/ 

And  then  looking  upon  the  growth  of  crime,  the  conspiracies 
that  were  constantly  afloat,  the  insurrections  which  were 
looked  towards  by  people  as  a  relief,  he  then  addresses  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  his  country.     He  says  : — 

'What  shall  bread  tax  do  for  thee 
Venerable  monarchy? 
Dreams  of  evil  spare  my  sight; 
Let  that  horror  rest  in  night/ 

He  knew,  and  everybody  knew  who  comprehended  the  cha- 
racter and  operation  of  that  law,  that  if  it  should  continue 
to  afflict  the  people  as  it  did  through  thirty  years  of  its 
existence,  there  was  no  institution  in  this  country,  not  even 
its  venerable  monarchy,  that  could  stand  the  strain  that  that 
law  would  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  But  there  was  another 
fact  shown  by  the  figures  of  that  time— that  not  only  pauperism 
increased,  and  crime  increased,  but  mortality  increased. 
Strong  men  and  women  were  stricken  down  by  the  law,  but 
the  aged  and  little  children  were  its  constant  and  most 
numerous  victims.  I  recollect,  in  one  of  those  fine  speeches 
which  the  late  Mr.  Fox — I  mean  Mr.  Fox  who  for  many  years, 
as  you  recollect,  and  not  long  ago,  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Oldham — T  recollect 
an  observation,  or  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  spoken, 
I  think,  from  tir  Govent  Oarden  Theatre,  at  one 
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of  our  great  meetings,  where  he  snid,  referring  to  the  mor- 
tality amorg  the  people,  and  the  deatb-rate  mpidly  increasing 
when  the  harvest  failed,  and  when  foreign  food  was  pro- 
hibited, '  The  Corn  Law  is  the  harvest  of  Death  as  well  as  of 
the  landoivner,  and  Monopoly  says  to  Corruption,  "Thou  art 
my  hrother.'" 

Under  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1846,  the 
law  was  repealed,  and  three  years  afterwards — in  1849 — all 
the  duties  on  these  artieles  were  taken  off,  except  a  shilling 
per  quarter,  whieb  ha=  been  more  recently  abolished.  Since 
this  happened  there  baa  been  no  fall  of  rente  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  point  of  fact  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  been  so  increased  that  the  rent  of  land  throughout  the 
country  is  now  higher  than  it  was  when  that  Corn  Law 
was  in  existence,  and  the  farmers,  who  were  always  com- 
plaining during  the  existence  of  that  law,  have  scarcely 
ever  been  heard  to  complain  in  the  least  since  it  was 
abolished.  They  complained  for  a  year  or  two  because 
they  had  been  greatly  frightened,  but  there  has  uever  been, 
I  will  say,  within  the  last  hundred  years  a  period  when  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  mads  less  complaint  to  the  public 
or  to  Parliament  than  they  have  during  the  Inst  thirty  years 
since  the  law  for  their  protection  was  abolished.  And  what 
happened  to  the  lalxiurer?  Tlie  wages  of  farm -labourers  have 
risen  on  the  whole  much  more,  I  believe,  than  fifty  per  cent, 
throughout  the  whole  country;  and  in  some  counties  and 
districts,  I  believe,  the  farm-labourer  at  this  moment  is 
receiving  double  the  wages  he  was  when  this  taw  was  in 
existence.  We  ought  to  learn  from  this  what  a  grand 
thing  it  is  to  establish  our  laws  upon  a  basis  of  free- 
dom and  justice.  It  blesses  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes,-  It  has  ble^ised  all  our  manufacturing  districts  with  a 
steadiness  of  employment  and  an  abundance  they  never  knew 
before,  and  it  has  blessed  not  less  the  very  class  who  in 
their  dark  error  and  blindness  thought  that  they  could  have 
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profited  by  that  which  was  so  unjust,  bo  erael  to  the  bullc^ 
of  their  countrymen. 

Now  we  will  just  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  article  of  sugar  I 
— these  are  the  great  articles  of  consumption,  and  therefore  1 1 
deal  with  them.    The  sugar  that  supplied  this  country  up  to  a  I 
period  a  little  after  that  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished  I 
came   mainly  from   the  West   Indies.     A   good  deal   came  I 
fi-om  the  East  Indies,  but  I  will  refer  now  chiefly  to  the  | 
West    Indian   colonies,    Jamaica,   Barbadoes,   Antigua,   and  1 
others.     A  little  before  that  time,  between  forty  and  filly 
years  ago,  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  a  very 
peculiar  condition.     In  the   first   place   they  cultivated  the  . 
sugar-cane  by  slave  labour;  they  therefore  stole  the  labour 
by  which  they  grew  their  crops.     No  doubt  they  kept  their 
negroes   barely  alive,   but  they  paid   no   wages  as   we   are 
accustomed  to  consider  wages.     But  tbey  were  not  satisfied 
with  stealing  the  labour  with  which  they  grew  their  crops. 
They  asked  the  Parliament  of  this  country  to  give  thom  I 
almost  the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  market,  so  that  tliey^l 
might  sell  their  sugar  here  at  a  price  much  higher  than  they  ( 
could  get  in  any  of  the  other  markets  of  the  world.     And 
many    of  these    planters    being    people    of    importance    and 
influence  in  this  country  and  associated  with  our  knd  pro- 
prietors, and  our  land  proprietors  being  in  the  same  boat  with 
regard  to  bread,  of  course  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should 
be  as  kind  to  the  West  Indian  planters  at  our  expense  as  tbey 
had  been  to  themselves ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  curse  of 
a  corn  monopoly,  you  had  the  curse,  a  diminished,  but  still  a 
curse,  of  a  monopoly  of  sugar.     What  was  the  result?    I  will 
take  the  year  1H40,     In  thnt  year  this  country  imported  from 
abroad  4,000,0^"  — ♦.  of  sugar,  which  cost  9,000,000/.     Now 
what  do  we  Last  year — I    mean   the  year  ended 

in   Septeml  'rted  i6,oco,oco   cwt.,  that   is  four 

times  the  <  iported  in   1840.     But  what  did  it  I 

coat?     It  I  nr  times  ae  much  as  in  ]840. 
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did  not  cost  half  as  much,  but  instead  of  costing  9,000,000/., 
as  the  4,000,000  cwt.  did,  it  cost  17,000,000/.  If  the 
sugar  we  imported  last  year  had  been  imported  at  the  same 
price,  the  monopoly  price,  as  in  1840,  the  16,000,000  cwt. 
would  have  cost  us  36,000,000/.  instead  of  the  17,000,000/. 
which  it  actually  did  cost.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  protection  upon  sugar  has  just  had  the 
same  effect  in  degree  that  it  had  upon  com.  The  quantity 
imported  has  been  enormously  increased,  and  the  price  has 
been  to  an  extraordinary  degree  diminished. 

There  are  many  ladies  in  this  meeting  who  know — and  I  dare 
say  there  are  a  great  many  husbands  who  know,  too,  as  much 
about  these  things  as  their  wives — ^that  sugar  has  lately  risen 
within  the  last  few  months,  but  till  then  it  has  been  about  as 
cheap  as  flour.    I  recollect,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Surrey  during 
our  agitation  thirty  years  ago,  that  a  gentleman  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech.     He  was  a  stranger.     He  stated  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  sugar-growing  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and   said,  'If  you   abolish  the   protection  on  sugarj 
sugar  will  be  as  cheap  as  turnips.'    It  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
as  cheap  as  turnips,  but  it  has  been  so  cheap  that  it  must 
have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  families,  and  to  the  ease 
with  which  many  other  things,  fruit  and  so  on,  are  made  palat- 
able, especially  to  children  in  families.     But  what  has  been 
the  effect,  with  regard  to  this  sugar  question,  to  those  people 
whose  protection  we  took  away?    The  colonies  have  been 
on  the  whole  more  prosperous  since  than  they  were  before. 
We  never  have  any  petitions  to  Parliament  now  stating  what 
distress  the  planters  in  the  colonies  are  in — freedom  has  had 
just  the  same  effect  with  regard  to  sugar  that  it  had  with 
regard  to  corn.  It  has  blessed  us  in  our  families  in  frimishing 
this  great  article  of  food  at  a  moderate  and  reasonable  price. 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  of  the  smallest  evil  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  sugar-growing  colonies. 

Now  having  done  with  the  question  of  imports,  I  must 
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just  ask  you  to  look  at  this  mutter  from  another  side.  You 
nil  of  j'ou  know  timt  if  1 18,000,000  cwt.  of  grain  of  one  kind 
and  another,  and  if  16,000,000  cwt.  of  raw  sugar — for  I  have 
not  dealt  with  reGned  sugarj  and  there  ta  a  larg^  quantity  of 
that — if  all  these  quantities  come  into  this  country — they  ara 
coming  now  from  many  parte  all  over  the  world — someljody 
must  pay  for  them.  You  buy  your  sugar  in  the  shop,  aud 
the  shopkeeper  buys  it  from  the  wholesale  dealer  in  London 
or  Liverpool,  and  ho  brings  it  from  abroad,  and  payment  is 
made  in  the  articles  which  the  industrious  and  intelligent 
workmen  of  England  make,  which  find  employment  for  all 
your  mills  and  manufactories  of  every  kind.  What  they 
make  is  sent  out  abroad  to  pay  for  those  articles.  What 
mnst  necessarily  be  the  result?  That  there  must  be  an 
enormously  increased  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  workmen  j 
and  there  has  been  that  demand  as  you  all  know.  I  recollect 
the  time  very  well  when  every  Monday  morning  there  would 
be  from  ten  to  twenty  men  and  women  coming  to  any  factory 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  asking  if  there  was  a  place  open 
for  them,  and  wanting  to  be  employed.  That  sort  of  thing 
has  been  entirely  changed.  I  wish  that  weaver  were  living 
now  who,  when  before  a  Parliamentary  Commitee,  some  forty 
years  ago,  said  he  always  noticed  that  if  there  were  two  men 
running  after  one  master,  wages  always  seemed  as  if  they 
were  inclined  to  go  down  ;  but  when  there  were  two  mastore 
running  after  one  man,  he  always  noticed  that  wages  were 
inclined  to  go  up.  That  was  a  sensible  weaver,  an  observant 
weaver;  but  there  were  many  men  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament forty  years  ago  who  did  not  understand  so  very 
simple  a  proposition  as  that ;  and  it  took  about  seven  years' 
lecturing  and  preaching  and  arguing  before  we  could  get  it 
into  their— I  will  say  their  very  dull  heads.  But  now  if  you 
look  all  over  the  country,  I  think  you  will  see,  all  of  you — . 
I  mean  every  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  every  woman  of 
that  ^e,  will  see — that  there  bos  been  a  great  improvement 
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in  the  condition  of  what  I  call  the  wages  class,  the  class  of 
]>erBons  who  get  tlieir  wages  every  week  or  fortiiiglit  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight's  work. 

There  is  a  hook  puhli^hed  in  Liverpool,  an  almanack,  called 
the  '  Financial  Reform  Almanack.'  Its  price  is  one  shilling. 
How  it  can  he  sold  at  that  price  is  a  marvel.  I  helicve  there 
is  no  other  book  puhlished  in  this  country  which  will  give 
you  so  much  information  with  regard  to  imports  and  exporte, 
to  consumption,  to  everytliing  that  we  use,  taxation,  ex- 
penditure of  taxes,  matters  of  Government,  pensions,  and  so 
forth.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  publication  in  the  country 
that  is  to  be  compared  with  the  '  Financial  Reform  Almanack ; ' 
and  every  honest  man  who  wants  an  honest  Government 
ought  to  have  that  hook  somewhere  near,  so  that  he  can 
apply  to  it  when  lie  wants  information  on  any  of  these 
questions;  and  I  do  not  know  lio\v  to  express  my  admirutioa 
of  the  industry  and  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  M  Queen, 
who  is,  I  think,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  has  com- 
piled this  remarkable  book.  Two  or  three  figures,  taken 
from  this  book,  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  with  regard  to 
the  changed  condition  of  the  people.  I  go  hack  to  1840, 
and  compare  it  with  1875.  In  1840 — I  will  take  the  article 
of  bacon ;  bacon  was  not  allowed  to  come  in  in  those  days 
at  all.  Now  the  32,000,000  oi-  33,000,000  of  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  consume,  not  of  home-grown  bacon,  hut  of 
bacon  that  is  imported,  more  than  8  lbs.  weight  per  indi- 
vidual,  that  is,  an  advance  of  8  lbs.  from  nothing  at  all.  The 
consumption  of  butter  has  increased  from  lib.  to  5 lbs,  for 
each  individual ;  of  cheese,  from  1  lb.  to  5I  lbs. ;  of  potatoes 
from  nothing  to  16  lbs. ;  of  rice  from  1  lb.  to  1 1  Iha. ;  of  tea, 
from  1  i  Ih.  to  4^  lbs. ;  of  sugar,  from  1 5  lbs.  per  head  to  53  Iha, 
per  head ;  of  wheat  flour,  from  42  lbs.  per  head — and  I  believe 
the  year  1840  was  a  ytar  of  considerable  importation  because 
the  prices  were  high — it  has  risen  from  42  lbs.  in  1840  to  197 
lbs,  per  head  in  1875,    All  this  has  been  brought  about  with- 
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out  any  violence,  without  wronging  anybody.  There  is  not  a 
human  being  in  England  who  has  a  loaf  less  or  a  pound  of  sugar 
less,  or  any  of  these  things  less  by  what  has  been  done.  There 
teas  no  violence,  no  insurrection,  no  bloodshed,  no  disorder,  the 
people  have  merely  become  more  intelligent,  Parliament  more 
intelligent,  and  statesmen  more  intelligent ;  and  all  this  has 
been  done  by  merely  tearing  up  two  or  three  foolish  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  allowing  people  their  natural  freedom  to  buy  and 
sell  where  they  could  buy  and  sell  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Forty  years  ago  people  were  all  talking  about  emigration. 
Why  do  not  the  people  emigrate  ?  people  asked.  There  were 
societies  for  promoting  emigration.  I  read  only  two  or  three 
days  ago  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  a  review  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  and  I  found  he  said  that 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  all  thoughtful  people  were  appalled 
at  the  state  of  the  country.  They  thought  something  was 
going  to  happen^  the  state  of  the  country  was  so  bad.  The 
people  suffered  so  much,  they  were  so  discontented,  that  there 
would  before  long  be  a  great  catastrophe,  like  a  general  in- 
surrection or  revolution  ;  and  people  said,  why  cannot  millions 
go  to  a  country  where  there  is  room  for  them  ?  The  people 
have  emigrated,  of  course,  as  an  active-minded  people  like 
this  always  will  emigrate.  But  emigration  has  not  made 
this  great  change.  People  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
country  now  than  they  were  then,  and  yet  for  all  that,  they 
are  much  better  off,  there  is  much  greater  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  in  every  branch  of  labour  is  higher 
than  it  was  at  that  time. 

I  will  leave  this  question  of  tariffs,  and  duties,  and  pro- 
tection, and  free  trade,  and  ask  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Workmen's  Club  to  one  or  two  other  points,  in  order 
to  show  the  changfC  in  their  condition.  Look  at  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
education  and  the  possibility  of  rearing  your  children  to  be 
intelligent  young  men  and  women  as  compared  with  what 
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exieted  at  the  time  to  wliich  I  have  referred.  Now  nearly 
everybody  haa  a  newapaper  if  he  chooses  to  have  it,  I  waa 
very  much  amused  some  two  months  ago  when  I  was  down 
at  the  town  of  Kelso,  in  Scotland.  It  was  one  of  the  days 
when  everybody  was  expecting  news  from  Constantinople. 
I  went  into  the  market  square  of  Kelso  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
with  whom  I  was  staying,  and  we  called  at  a  shop  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  Scot-iman  new^iiaper,  and  I  said,  '  I  never  saw 
such  a  sight  as  this  before.'  There  waa  this  large  square, 
quite  a  large  space,  and  all  round  it  there  were  groups 
of  men,  three  or  four  or  five  or  six,  st«.nding  together,  and 
somebody  in  each  group  reading  a  paper.  The  paper  was 
there  at  hand  for  everybody  who  wished  to  read  it  and  who 
wished  to  learn.  That  is  a  change  which  has  taken  place 
merely  by  a  change  of  law.  At  the  time  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  the  paper  upon  which  a  newspaper  was  printed  had 
a  heavy  excise  duty  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  paper  went  to 
the  Observer  office,  or  the  Mancheiter  Examiner,  or  the  Ma»- 
ciesier  Guardian  office  it  had  to  go  on  to  a  Government 
office  and  have  a  stamp  placed  on  each  paper,  and  every 
stamp  was  charged  4d,  Then  when  advertisements  were  put 
in,  the  unfortnnate  newspaper  proprietor  had  to  pay  3*.  6tl. 
for  every  advertisement.  The  charge  for  advcrtiscmonle  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  i«.  6d.,  and  subsequently  the  duty  was 
abolished ;  and  now  it  happens  that  you  can  get  a  newspaper 
every  day  for  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny.  Take  the  Evening 
Kewg  published  in  Manchester,  or  the  Maneiester  Examiner, 
or  the  Mancheiter  Guardian,  or  your  paper  here,  the  Ohserver. 
Every  paper  of  that  sort  cost  Jd.  then ;  now  it  coats  \d.,  or 
\d.  at  the  most.  These  taxes  were  not  levied  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  money  into  the  public  Exchequer,  Tliey  were 
put  on  mostly  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
object  was  to  limit  the  number  of  newspapers,  to  strangle 
them,  to  prevent  the  people  having  political  information 
and  expressing  their  political  views.      And  those  taxes  re- 
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mained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  last  of  them  wu  1 
aboliehed. 

And  now  what  an  excellent  machine,  what  an  admirable 

thing  a  good  newspaper  is  1  Your  newspapers  are  larger  than 
those — infinitely  better;  there  are  ten  in  the  country  for 
every  one  there  waa  then ;  and  what  do  they  tell  you?  Every- 
thing. They  are  not  for  rich  men  only.  The  rich  man  gives 
a  penny  for  hie  paper  or  ^tl.  for  the  Time*,  which  after  all  is 
proliably  quite  as  oheap  as  any  of  the  others  from  somo  pecu- 
liarities of  information  with  which  it  furnishes  the  public ;  but 
the  rich  man  can  get  no  more  out  of  his  newspaper  than  ono 
of  yon  who  pays  a  penny  for  it.  What  do  you  get  ?  If  yon 
read  within  the  last  day  or  two  what  did  you  see  ?  In  Canada 
there  is  a  strike  of  the  engine  drivers  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway — they  are  no  wiser  in  Canada,  it  appears,  than  they 
are  here.  If  you  cross  the  frontier  to  the  United  States,  you 
sec  an  account  of  the  most  appalling  accident  that  has  ever 
happened  since  railways  were  made,  and  you  see  a  great  dis> 
cuBsion  about  the  election  of  President.  If  you  go  a  little 
further  south,  you  read  about  the  division  that  exists  in  that 
unfortunate  country  of  Mexico.  If  you  cross  the  ocean  and 
go  to  Australia,  you  hear  that  they  are  discussing  the  price 
of  wool,  and  whether  one  of  the  colonies  shall  continue  ita 
Byatem  of  protection,  or  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade  esta- 
blished in  another.  If  yon  cross  the  ocean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (we  see  all  this  in  the  pajiers  we  buy  for  a 
penny),  you  see,  not  all  the  discussions,  but  what  is  sufficient 
for  you,  that  are  going  on  with  the  attempt  to  make  a  eon- 
federation  of  the  South  African  Colonies.  Then  you  go  to 
India,  and  even  this  very  day — Socrates,  and  Plato,  and 
Epaminondas,  and  all  the  ancient  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans 
had  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  you  see  to-day  in  your 
newspapers — the  account  of  the  grand  ceremony  which  took 
place  yesterday  at  Delhi,  in  Northern  India,  the  proclamation 
^at  the  Queen  of  England  was  henceforth  the  Empress 
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of  her  Indian  dominions.  Then  if  you  go  overland  to  Egypt 
you  read  of  Bometbing'  which  is  not  pleasant  about  the 
Egyptian  debt.  And  then  yon  go  to  Constantinople,  and  you 
hear  there  that  affaire  are  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  you 
hear,  what  I  am  very  glad  to  see  and  believe,  that  the  policy 
of  our  Government  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  policy  indi- 
cated by  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  than  it  was  some 
time  ago.  We  must  always  bear  ttis  in  mind,  that  the  policy 
with  which  our  Government  began  their  proceedings  was 
supposed  at  that  time  to  bo  the  policy  of  the  nation.  It  was 
the  policy  of  1 856  and  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  a  policy 
which  I  was  not  able  to  coincide  with,  and  which  I  always 
condemned  very  much,  as  you  know.  The  Government  began 
that  policy  and  they  adhered  to  it,  I  think,  some  time  longer 
perhaps  than  after  they  ought  to  have  abandoned  it.  I  trust 
now  they  have  adopted  a  course  more  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions,  and,  I  believe,  with  the  true  interests  of  this 
country,  than  the  past  policy  of  England  with  regard  to 
Turkey.  But,  if  you  leave  Constantinople — which  I  see 
it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  leave— you  read  that  the 
English  fleet  has  gone  from  Besika  Bay  to  the  Pirasus,  which 
is  a  port  of  Greece.  You  read  that  the  Italians,  with  nobody 
likely  to  attack  them,  are  foolishly  making  100-ton  guns. 
If  you  go  to  Paris  you  see  discussions  that  are  going  on 
between  their  Senate  and  their  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that 
is  to  say,  between  their  House  of  Lords  and  their  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  who  shall  have  the  absolute  control  of  the 
public  purse.  And  all  this  you  see  every  day  in  your  news- 
paper, BO  far  as  the  editor  can  do  it,  accurately  and  truthfully 
given,  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  information,  sometimes 
amusing,  often  instructive,  often  grievous  and  afflicting,  of 
all  that  transpires  in  your  own  country.  All  this  is  brought 
before  you  every  morning,  beautifully  printed,  and  for  a  price 
that  when  you  have  had  it  every  morning  for  a  week  costs 
you  no  more  than  a  single  quart  of  very  poor  beer. 
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But,  then,  the  newspapera  are  only  one  element  of  instnic- 
tion.  Look  at  what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  schools. 
The  bill  of  1S70  was  a  g^eat  measure,  deficient  in  many 
parts,  which,  from  its  deficiency  and  incompleteueBS,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  dissensioD  in  the  country.  But  etill  it  was 
a  great  measure,  and  the  future  of  it  will  be  great.  What 
happens  now  every  year  with  respect  to  education  ?  In  the 
parliamentary  grants  no  less  than  2,500,000?.  a-year  are 
voted  for  the  school  sfstem  of  England,  WaleSj  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Parliament,  tlierefore,  is  anxious  that  the  whols 
population  of  the  country  should  be  educated,  and  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  parents  of  this  generation  if  the  next  gencr-  j 
atioD  is  not  much  advanced  beyond  what  we  are  in  the  educa*  I 
tion  and  culture  which  children  shall  receive. 

I  might  tell  you  what  science  has  done.     You  travel  now 
at  the    same  rate    as  a    royal    duke.     There    are    third-class 
carriages  by  every  train  on  some  of  the  princiiial  railways. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nobody  but  workmen  go  in  third- 
class  carriages,  because  I  recollect  a  story  of  a  rich  man  la 
this  neighbourhood,  who  being  asked  why  he  travelled  thirl  \ 
class   said,  '  For   a  very  good   reason — because  there   is 
fourth  class.'    Turn  now  to  the   Post  Office,     You  write  b  | 
letter,  and  put  a  penny  stamp  upon  it.     Yon  receive  a  letter, 
and   your  correspondent  has  put  a   penny  stamp   on   it.     I 
recollect    paying  to    the   post-mistress   in   Rochdale,   when 
Mrs.  Lee  was  post-mistress,  a  long  time  ago — and  she  was   | 
not   always  very  polite,   I    remember,  when   she  was 
hurry — paying  no  less  than  25*.  for  (he  postage  of  a  single   ' 
letter  from  Leghorn,  in  Italy.     The  postage  on  such  a  letter   ■ 
now  would  be  2\d.,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  5rf.,  as  the  letter  | 
had   many  inclosures,     Look   at  your  tclographa.     By  port 
and  telegraph  every  workman  has  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages which  our  forefathers  never  dreamt  of.    You  can  inquire  I 
whether  work  is  scarce  or  abundant,  whether  there  is  reason.  I 
to  move  to  this  town  or  t«  that.     These  scientific  improve*  J 
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ments  are  of  great  service  to  all  classes,  and  tliey  are  of  more 
service  to  the  workman  than  the  workmen  themselves  hnve 
fully  understood. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  shall  refer  as  to 
changes  in  the  law,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  eitenaion 
of  the  borough  franchise.  You  know  what  a,  terrible  thing 
it  was  in  prospect,  how  many  people  said  we  were  going  to 
Americanise  our  institutions.  They  did  not  know  what  that 
meant,  but  they  used  the  phrase,  and  what  harm  has  hap- 
pened ?  Thoy  said  that  property  would  not  he  safe,  and 
how  everybody  would  overturn  everybody  else.  And  what 
has  happened  ?  The  most  conspicuous  fact  throughout 
the  country  is,  that  there  is  uuiversal  content  in  all  the 
borough  population  among  those  to  whom  the  franchise  had 
been  extended.  At  this  moment  there  are  no  conspiracies. 
Your  workmen's  club  is  not  a  political  club  to  get  up  some 
movement  against  the  law  or  the  monarchy.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  now.  In  time  past,  even  thoi^e  very  persons  who 
were  so  much  afraid  of  us  did  not  hold  their  property  and 
their  privileges  by  so  secure  a  tenure  as  they  have  held  them 
since  the  passing  of  the  law.  Nay,  the  monarch  of  these 
realms,  popular  as  she  has  always  been ;  popular  ae  she  has 
always  deserved  to  be  ;  still,  I  will  undertake  to  say  of  her, 
I  say  it  without  hesitation,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  there  were  times  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  since  she 
came  to  the  throne,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  less  of  an 
honest  and  true  loyalty  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time. 

And  you  have  not  only  got  the  franchise,  but  you  have 
got  the  ballot  to  secure  you  from  any  compulsion  with  regard 
to  its  escrcise.  I  recollect  a  peer,  whose  name  you  would 
know  very  well  if  I  were  to  mention  it,  who  went  about  Ju 
a  state  of  almost  mental  agony,  saying,  '  If  this  liallot  Bill 
be  passed  the  whole  influence  of  property  will  be  gone.'  But 
what  has  happened  ?     The  influence  of  property,  so  far  ae  it 
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ie  a  just  iniluence,  exists  now,  and  is  exercised  now,  and  any 
exercise  which  it  had  bcforti  the  Ballot  was  conferred  wofi  an 
exercise  that  it  ought  not  to  have  had,  and  was  a  tyranny 
over  all  those  upon  whom  it  was  exercised. 

But  I  want  to  t«ll  the  working-men  of  this  workman's  club 
what  some  of  them  do  not — at  least  what  some  workmen  do 
not  apjiear  altogether  to  appreciate  or  comprehend — that  they 
are  now  the  full  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  that  on  them  i 
a  great  responsibility  is  devolved.  Is  it  not  a  grand  liistoiy, 
that  of  the  last  forty  years  7  Are  not  the  changes  such  aa 
all  of  us  may  be  proud  of,  that  they  have  been  effected  with 
BO  little,  in  fact  with  no  disturbance  ?  You  cannot  poinb, 
prohably,  to  a  revolution  of  violenco  in  any  country  of  late  timoa 
where  there  has  been  so  much  done  of  permanent  good,  in  the 
same  period,  as  has  been  done  for  the  people  of  this  country 
by  the  wise  changes  in  our  law.  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  history 
will  not  say  very  much  of  these  changes.  The  fact  is,  history 
busies  itself  with  other  matters.  It  will  tell  our  children, 
I  dare  say,  of  conquests  in  India,  of  annexation,  it  may  be  in 
the  PuEJaub,  of  Chinese  wars — wars  which  were  as  dis- 
creditable to  us  as  they  have  been  unprofitable.  It  will  tell 
your  children  of  the  deatruetion  of  Sebaetopol,  and  perhapa 
it  may  toll  tliem  that  everything  for  which  Sebastopol  wai  \ 
destroyed  has  been  surrendered,  or  is  being  now  surrendered,  ' 
by  an  English  minister  at  Constantinople.  But  of  all  these 
changes  which  have  saved  the  nation  from  anarchy,  and  an 
English  monarchy  from  ruin,  history  will  probably  say  but 
little.  Blood  shines  more  upon  her  pages,  and  the  grand  i 
and  noiseless  triumphs  of  peace  and  of  wise  and  just  legisla^ 
tioQ  too  ofiten  find  but  scanty  memorial  from  her  hands. 

But  now  there  may  be  those  who  will  put  this  qucstioa  | 
to    me.     Some    of  my    critics    to-morrow  or   the    day    afler   | 
will  say,  What  has  this  to  do  with  working-men's  clubs? 
Why  talk  jiolitics  to  a  meeting  which  is  understood  not  to   I 
be  a  political  meeting  P     I  have  not  been  talking  politieorj 
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These  questions  whifli  I  have  been  discuBsing  were  politics 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  contest  was  raging  round  us 
whether  they  should  be  settled  justly  or  not.  Now  they  are 
not  politics,  they  are  not  matters  of  controversy,  they  are 
Qiatters  of  history,  and  I  am  treating  you  to  n  chapter  of 
history.  But  then  they  will  say,  Why  tell  us  the  old  story, 
and  go  back  to  the  Com  Law  and  the  Sugar  monopoly? 
They  will  say  I  wanted  to  glorify  myself  before  my  fellow- 
townsmen  because  I  had  taken  a  humble  part,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  othora,  in  carrying  these  meafiurcs.  No,  I 
tell  you  the  old  story  because  there  are  many  in  this  room 
who  are  too  young  to  have  known  much  about  it,  aud  it  is 
a  great  and  salutary  lesson  for  the  members  of  the  workmen's 
club,  and  for  workmen  everywhere  to  have  sjKiken  and  read 
to  them.  It  tells  them  of  freedom,  and  how  freedom  was 
woo,  and  what  freedom  has  done  for  tLem,  and  it  points 
the  way  to  other  paths  of  freedom  which  yet  lie  open  be- 
fore them. 

The  workman  of  England  now  is  no  longer  a  human 
machine,  minding  a  spindle  or  a  loom,  or  working  at 
the  bench,  or  at  the  forge,  or  in  the  mine.  He  is  not  a 
man  only  to  make  goods  for  export,  but  he  is  a  mau  into 
whom,  by  these  changes,  lias  been  infused  a  new  life,  and 
to  whom  is  given  a  new  and  a,  wholesome  responsibilitv- 
Every  voting  working-man  in  England  is  now  a  ruler  of 
men,  and  a  joint  ruler  of  many  nations,  and  it  is  worth  while 
for  the  working-men  of  England  to  look  their  responsibility 
in  the  face.  There  are  some  further  things  whieh  a  wise 
legislature  may  do  for  them,  but  the  main  thing  to  be  done 
for  them  must  be  done  by  themselves.  There  are  many 
teachers  and  many  plans.  Som^  say  that  co-operation  will 
save  everybody.  Well,  co-operation  in  this  town  has  been, 
I  believe,  of  remarkable  advantage  to  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  it.  Co-operation  in  joint-stock  companiee  afibrds 
an  easy  mode  for  the  invettment  of  savings,  and  is,  therefore, 
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a  very  advantageous   though   new   institution   amongst   us.  ] 
Some  think  that  trade  uniouB  will  set  everything  right.     I  j 
am  of  opinion  that  trade  unions  may  be  useful  if  they  will  noti  I 
depart  from  sound  economic  priaciples,  and  if  they  will  not  i 
interfere  with  the  individual  freedom  of  their  members  or  th«  1 
freedom  of  those  who  havo   the  employment   of  capital.     I-J 
recollect   last  year,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  year  before  1 
in  some  observations  I  made  at  Birmingham,   I  pointed  to  I 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  class  of  persona  whose  wages  hava  I 
risen  more  ia  the  last  twenty  years  than  the  elasu  of  domestio  < 
servants,  and  amongst  doraestic  servants  there  are  no  trade  j 
unions,  no  committees,  no  orators  to  expound  their  interests  ] 
and   maintain  their  cause.     A  great  leader  in  trade  unions  ; 
set   himself  to  answer   me,  and  what  was  his  answer?     He  J 
eaid  the  case  of  the  woman  servant  is  easily  explained.     It  is  1 
explained  by  the  vast  emigration  of  young  women  to  foreign** 
countries,  seeking  there  a  better  livelihood  than  they  could 
get  here.    They  have  diminished  the  supply  and  wages  have 
risen.   He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  have  been  three 
times  as  many  men  who  have  emigrated  as  women,  and  if  the 
trade  unions  to  raise  wages  were  not  necessary  for  the  women, 
certainly  upon  his  own  argument  they  could  not  be  neeossary 
for  the  men.     No,  the  great  rise  of  wages  has  come  from  the 
causes  I  have  indicated,  a-nd  if  they  have  come   from   any 
other  cause,  by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  to  work  in  a 
particular  trade,  and  by  controlling,  and  unreasonably  control- 
ling, as  it  has  sometimes  been,  their  employers,  then  that  rise 
of  wages  is  not  just,  and  is    not  permanently  advautageous 
to  the  whole  people.     It  may  be  for  a  time  advantageous  to 
the  particular  class  by  whom  it  is  enforced. 

I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  with  only  one  other  point, 
and  that  is  on  the  question  of  education.  I  believe  that 
workmen  have  need  to  be  taught,  to  have  it  pointed  out  to 
them,  how  much  their  own  family  comfort  and  the  success 
and  happiuees  of  their  children  dept^nds  on  this — that  they 
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should  do  all  they  can  do  to  give  their  children  such  educa- 
tion as  is  in  their  power.  One  of  the  American  States  is 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  edu- 
cated and  intellectual.  It  has  a  system  of  general  education. 
ACiissachusetts  was  founded  about  250  years  ago.  From  that 
time  to  this  it  has  had  a  system — a  very  extended  system — 
of  public  schools,  Eight  generations  of  its  population  have 
had  the  advautngc  of  being  educated  in  these  schools.  The 
men  who  were  driven  from  this  country  by  the  tyranny  of 
monarch  and  archbishop  founded  this  school  system — tho  men 
of  whom  the  poet  I  have  already  quoted  speaks  in  these  terms, 
describing  them  as — 

The  Fatbns  of  New  England  who  nnbound 
In  wild  Columbia  Europe's  doulilc  cham. 

Meaning  the  chain  of  a  despotic  monarchy  and  of  a  despotic 
and  persecuting  Church.  Suppose  we  had  had  in  this 
country  all  that  time  schools  for  the  education  of  your 
children,  to  what  a  position  this  country  would  have  risen 
by  this  time  I 

I  want  to  ask  working-men  to  do  their  utmost  to  support 
the  school  system.  Be  it  a  school  belonging  to  a  sect,  or  be 
it  a  school  belonging  to  the  School  Board;  if  it  be  a  con- 
venient or  a  poflaible  school  for  your  children,  take  care  that 
your  children  go  to  school,  so  that  Parliament  in  voting 
1,500,000^.  for  purposes  of  education — 3,500,000/.  to  which 
you  subscribe  by  the  taxes — shall  have  the  cordial  and 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people  in  forwarding  education 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  in  their  power.  Depend  upon 
it,  if  you  support  the  school  the  school  will  compensate  you. 
You  know  I  dare  say,  a  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  many 
striking  passages  which  you  may  find  in  the  writings  of 
Shakspei'e — where  he  says,  speaking  of  children  that  are 
rebellious  and  troublesome — 
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I  ask  working-men,  and  I  might  ask  it  of  every  class  to 
a  certain  extent,  how  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  families, 
how  much  of  the  grief  and  gloom  which  often  overshadow  the 
later  years  of  parents  come  from  what  I  may  call  the  rebellion 
of  children  against  their  parents'  authority,  and  against  the 
moral  law.  If  you  will  send  your  children  to  school,  encourage 
them  in  their  learning,  make  them  feel  that  this  is  a  great 
thing  for  them  to  possess,  the  generation  to  come  will  be  much 
superior  to  the  generations  that  have  passed,  and  those  who 
come  after  us  will  see  that  prospering,  of  which  we  can  only 
look  forward  to  see  the  beginnings  in  the  efforts  which  are 
now  being  made.  And  more  than  this,  besides  making  your 
families  happier,  besides  doing  so  much  for  the  success  of 
your  children  in  life,  you  will  also  produce  this  great  result, 
that  you  will  do  much  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  your  country  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  an 
intelligent  and  a  Christian  people. 
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[On  thia  da;  Ur.  Oladatone  vieitcd  Birmingham  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
ChamborUia  and  the  Liberals  of  tbe  Boroogh,  and  deliTered  a  aerie*  of 
addrewcs  ou  pnbUc  t«pice.  In  the  evening  he  waa  entertained  bj  the  Major 
of  the  town  at  the  Queen'a  Hotel.  The  follotving  nddreaa  woa  made  hj 
Mr.  Bright  in  reaponae  to  the  toa*t  of  tbe  Borongb  members.] 


I  FEEL  that  I  have  no  new  phrases  in  which  to  tender 
you  my  thanks  for  this  most  friendly  reception.  It  is  now 
nearly  twenty  yt'ara  since  I  was  elected  as  one  of  your  re- 
presentatives. I  was  then  ahsent  from  your  borough  and  had 
been  for  some  time,  from  bad  health,  in  a  stat«  of  seclusion. 
I  need  not  return  thanks,  I  thick,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  be- 
cause he  is  here.  I  may  say  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Muntz, 
that  1  mot  him  in  Loudon  yesterday,  and  that  he  expressed 
to  me  his  regret  that  he  could  not  he  here  on  account  of  a 
&mily  gathering  of  very  peculiar  interest  at  which  he  was 
expected,  and  that  be  trusted  that  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor 
and  those  who  would  be  present  to-night  would  accept  that 
as  a  suiTiciout  apology  for  his  absence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  Btrminghain  there  is  a  certain 
strong  appetite  for  stirring  times.  The  great  complaint  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  that  nobody  is  active  enough  for  him  ; 
and  no  doubt  next  week,  after  the  great  week  which  you  have 
experienced  here,  and  which  is  just  about  coming  to  a  close, 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  looking  forward  keenly  to  some 
farther  political  excitement.     Mr.  Chamberlain  looks  through 
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hiB  eyeglass  as  if  he  was  only  waiting  till  I  elioulil  resui 
my  seat,  and  then  be  will  be  able  to  answer  this  charge  wliid 
I  have  brought  ugainst  him.     But  afber  all  you  have  had  | 
great  week  in  Birmingham,  a  week  which  will  be  remembere 
by  all  your  now  existing  population,  probably  to  the  very  em 
of  their  lives.     You  have  had  among  you  the  most  eminei 
man  of  the  statesmen  of  our  country  in  this  generation- 
most  eminent  man  certainly  that  we  have  in  Parliament' < 
have  had  for  a  very  long  period.     You  have  had  the  greate 
meeting   that   has   ever   been    held— ;-I  believe  the  great* 
political  meeting  within  our  time  under  any  one  roof,  t 
you  have  had  what  all  the  world  will  say  is  a  great  speech  4 
upon  a  great  and  solemn  question,     You  have  received  that '] 
speech  as  it  deserved,  and  now  a  million  copies  of  it  will  at 
least   have   been   circulated   throughout   the   homes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.     And  when  men  speak  aod 
their  wovds  go  the  following  day  multiplied  a  million  tim 
to  the  homos  of  ail  the  people,  it  becomes  them  that  thq 
should  speak  with  caution,  and  say  only  that  which  hoocstln 
they  believe  and  can  affirm. 

I  should   be   glad  if  I   could  forget  that  I  was  i 
time  hissed  and  hooted  by  mobs,  and  forgot,  further,  a  etc 
that  I  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  those  I  was  most  anxious  \ 
serve ;  and,  finally,  that  in  consequence  of  the  course  I  t 
on  a   great  public   question  I  lost  my  seat  in  FarliamenI 
for  one   of  the   tirst  constituencies   of  the  kingdom. 
I  may  recollect  that,  aft£r  all,  I  never  lost  the  sense, 
I  have  not  lost  it  yet,  that  I  did  what  was  my  duty  I 
my  country  under  the  trying  and  difficult  circumstances  ia 
which  I  was  placed.     There  has  been  a  great  change  in  i 
these  years — a  most  extraordinary  change;   but  a  chi 
perhaps,  that  was  inevitable  from  the  disappointments  whiot 
followed  the  policy  of  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  which 
found  expression— a  complete  expression — when  the  horrors 
that  have  recently  been  enacted  in  the  Christian  Provinces  oi 
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Turkey  became  only  practically  known  to  the  people  of 
England.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  do  oot  actually 
condemn  the  policy  of  1854,  perhaps  I  may  say  that  almost 
all  do  actually  and  deeply  deplore  it.  For  myself,  I  was  then 
active  in  a  contest  afjainst  an  overwlielming  tide  of  public 
opinion.  Now,  I  can  afford  to  be,  and  think,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  be,  tranquil  and  in  some  degree  a  spectator,  for  I  see  the 
policy  that  I  approve  is  successful  and  triumphant  now, 

T  turn  for  a  moment  to  what  is  a  much  pleasanter  thing 
for  me  to  speak  upon,  and  that  is  the  effort  which  is  about  to 
be  made  to  improve  the  ovganization  of  the  Lilwral  party 
throughout  the  country  from  the  example  which  has  been  set 
by  the  constituency  of  Birmingham.  In  1868,  at  the  General 
Election,  the  Liberal  party  had  a  majority  of  nearly  or  about 
a  hundred  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1874,  the  Liberal 
party  were  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  How  did  this 
happen  ?  There  are  many  modes  of  accounting  for  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve one  chief  mode  is  this — that  the  majority  was  obtjiined  in 
the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Household  Suffrage 
Bill ;  that  there  was  a  general  belief  that  hereafter  the  Tory 
party  was  swept  pretty  much  from  the  board  and  from  the 
field ;  that  a  Liberal  majority  was  permanently  secured,  and 
that  it  was  not  henceforth  necessary  to  take  all  the  measures 
which  had  formerly  been  taken  for  supporting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  various  borough 
coDstituencies  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  organization  fell  into 
decay,  Tlien,  there  came  upon  that,  as  you  know,  the  com- 
bination of  a  very  largo  class  engaged  in  a  particular  trade 
in  the  boroughs.  You  have  2,ocxj  of  tbem,  I  think,  in 
Birmingham  alone.  Two  thousand  give  2,000  votes,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  combination  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  not  only  those  votes  wore  secured,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  for  one  party,  but  that  every  man  connected  with  that 
combination  had  the  power,  and  as  a  body  they  exercised  the 
power,  of  inducing  persons  who  were  their  constant  customers 


nnd  attendants  at  their  honsM  to  give  their  votes  in  the  fame 
direction,  and  the  consequence  hae  heen  that  in  nearly  all — 
in  a  great  number  of  the  boroughs  in  which  the  majorilieB 
had  not  been  large,  this  combination  of  Trades  Unioniste — 
nothing  more,  nothing  better,  revolting  against  a  law  which 
the  moral  eense  of  the  country  believed  to  he  necessary,  that 
combination  had  such  an  efiect  as  to  change  the  repreaenta- 
tion  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  boroughs. 

Then  there  were  some  flthersj  I  forget  how  many,  but  at 
least  a  dozen,  in  which  the  Liberal  party  were  divided,  and 
were  running  like  hounds  after  two  or  three  bares  at  a  timo, 
that  brought  forward  more  candidates  than  there  were 
vacancies;  for  the  party  was  divided,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
seats  were  transferred  from  our  side  to  that  of  our  opponent^  j 
and  by  these  means  the  change  occurred  which  caused  i 
change  of  government  and  brought  about  that  state  of  i 
action  of  which  Jlr.  Chamberlain  so  much  complains. 

I  do  not  believe  so  much  in  that  inaction,  and  I  do  i 
believe  so  much  in  what  may  be  called  the  loss  of  politid 
feeling.  Has  there  been  no  political  feeling  here  during  ■ 
the  time,  and  has  there  been  none  exhibited  here  this  1 
week,  and  was  there  no  political  feeling  exhibited  during  t 
whole  of  last  autumn  ?  And  if  there  be  a  groat  qnes 
brought  forward  before  the  people  you  may  rely  upon  it  thM 
the  Liberal  party  is  not  only  not  dead,  but  it  is  not  very  sid 
and  you  wilt  find  it  will  soon  be  again  restored  to  robui 
health.  Now,  I  wonder,  looking  hack  over  the  period  ( 
which  Mr.  Oladstone  has  referred,  I  wonder  that  anything 
good  ever  is  done  and  anything  liberal  in  the  Parliameot  4 
this  country,  because  the  Farliament  is  not  a  better  Parliama 
than  most  Parliaments  that  exist,  when  you  consider  wbi 
are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Conservative  party  in  t! 
country  and  of  the  Conservative  power.  You  know  thi 
nearly  all  the  land — three-fourths  of  all  the  land,  I  dare  ■ 
— in  the  United   Kingdom  is  held   by   probably  a  smallcj 
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number  of  men  than  were  addressed  by  Mr.  GWletone  last 
night.  Well,  but  of  all  this  land  three-fourths  of  it,  at  least, 
is  constantly  and  steadily  in  a  position  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Conservative  party.  And,  what  of  the  Church  ?  If  you 
have  20jOoo  educated  men,  with  comfortable  stipends,  settled 
in  all  the  parishes  of  the  country  in  alliance  with  the  land, 
you  know  what  influence  they  can  have,  and  you  know  that 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 
influence  of  the  land  is  steadily  exerted  against  all  the 
measures  and  against  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Now,  seeing  you  have  also  the  military  service,  persons  who 
live  upon  the  taxes  and  revenue  of  the  country,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  professions,  because  you  will  find — I  have 
found,  at  any  rate — that  the  bulk  of  the  lawyers,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  bulk  of  the 
doctors  inclined  very  much  rather  to  their  rich  than  to  their 
poor  patrons — you  will  see  that  the  power  of  property  and 
the  power  of  social  position — all  this  !s  constantly  ready  to 
support  the  Conservative  party.  If  it  has  plenty  of  friends, 
it  needs  no  canvassing,  it  is  always  ready  at  the  poll;  and 
I  aay  that  it  is  absolutely  a  wonder  that  the  Liberal  party 
in  this  country  has  been  able  to  achieve  the  success  and  the 
triumphs  which  have  marked  its  career  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  our  lives. 

Well,  then,  you  come  to  this  new  scheme  which  has  been 
propounded  in  Birmingham  of  an  organization  throughout 
the  country.  The  question  is,  is  it  practicable?  It  is  not 
BO  practicable  in  every  borough  ae  in  Birmingham,  for  you 
have  eueh  a  predominance  of  Liberal  opinion  here  that  it 
seems  when  you  undertake  a  great  measure  of  this  kind 
as  if  your  whole  population  went  with  you.  But  if  you  come 
to  other  boroughs  it  is  different,  but  still  I  believe  there 
are  many,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  say  that  in  all  the  boroughs 
some  organization  of  this  kind  may  be  most  beneficial  and  to  a 
large  extent  most  effectual.     I  truat  that  the  example  which 
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has  been  set  by  this  constituency  may  be  followed  generally — 
nay,  universally — by  all  the  populous  boroughs  of  the  king^- 
dom,  and  I  think  if  it  is  so  you  will  find  a  great  and  a  good 
result.  You  will  stimulate,  if  yon  do  nothing  more,  watch- 
fulness and  activity.  Yon  do  not  put  forward  a  programme 
of  Liberal  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of 
programmes.  Depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  successful  political 
action  is  not  by  having  a  great  catalogue  of  either  principles 
or  Bills.  The  course  of  events  always  shows  what  are  the 
measures  upon  which  the  public  mind  is  running,  and  Minis- 
ters and  members  of  Farlinment  are  moved  as  the  public  is 
moved.  All  the  questions  which  ought  to  come  first  do  come 
first,  and  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  coming  first]  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  us  a  catalogue  of  political  pro 
fessions  and  policy  for  the  future. 

Well,  then,  you  have  no  programme ;  it  is  a  very  ^ 
thing,  for  you  do  not  intend  to  dictate  in  the  slightest  degi 
to  any  constituency  which  may  be  in  this  confederation  whi 
kind  of  men  they  should  choose  for  their  candidates,  noi 
what  shall  be  the  political  principles  held  by  the  candidate 
or  the  pledges  they  shall  be  reqaired  to  give.  What  yM 
want  to  do  is  to  stimulate  watchfulness  and  activity, 
intelligent  and  wise  interest  in  tlie  polities  of  the  countryj 
There  are  questions  whicli  are  coming  very  soon,  and  out 
which  I  might  say  a  word  to  the  gentlemen  here  connected 
with  this  confederation,  of  which  my  hon.  colleague  has  been 
elected  chairman,  that  the  attention  of  the  confederation 
should  be  turned  to  the  counties.  They  have  had  no  legis- 
lation, no  freedom ;  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  as  the 
boroughs  have  been  dealt  with ;  to  use  an  ordinary  expression, 
they  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  Those  who  are  looking 
anywhere  are  looking  to  ns  who  have  delivered  our.sclvea 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  past  to  hold  out  our  hand  and  offer 
to  deliver  them  also.  Your  county  franchise  is  in  a  miserable 
condition.     The  great  bulk  of  ynnr  countrymen,  respectable 
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as  any  ia  Birmingham,  who  walk  about  the  villages  and  little 
towns,  have  no  more  votes  than  if  they  lived  in  Kussia.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  have  as  much  political 
freedom.  All  that  must  he  put  an  end  to.  We  do  not  want 
to  nsurp  all  the  political  power  in  the  boroughs.  We  want 
the  counttea  to  have  their  share  and  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  doing  what  ia  for  the  good  of  the  entire  population. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Birmingham  was  of  the  meetings  on 
Newhall-hill.  I  was  not  there  except  in  spirit.  I  was  young 
then,  and  I  suppose  some  people  would  say  foolish.  If  so, 
I  was  foolish  in  a  folly  that  has  lasted  now  for  more 
than  forty  years.  But  I  know  that  at  that  time  such  was 
the  excitement  in  my  father's  house  that  we  began  to  take  in 
the  Evening  Mail,  I  think  it  was — that  was  an  issue  of  the  Timeii 
newspaper  three  days  in  the  week.  We  had  never  dreamt  of 
taking  more  than  a  weekly  paper.  Up  to  that  time  we  took  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  price  "jd.,  published  on  Saturdays  only. 
Well,  the  Eveniiu/  Mail  at  that  time  had  magnificent  articles, 
which  I  am  fold  some  people  connected  with  the  Times  have 
since  regretted.  I  read  those  articles  to  my  father  and 
family  in  the  evening.  They  were  very  stirring  articles. 
They  gave  rae  much  information,  and  I  date  some  portion  of 
my  political  activity  to  the  influeace  of  that  paper  in  those 
days.  And  I  read  there  of  your  great  meeting,  and  all  the 
country  read  of  it,  and  all  the  country  was  stirred  to  its  very 
heart  by  what  you  did  at  that  time.  And  what  was  done 
was  that  the  greatest  measure  that  the  English  Parliament 
has  ever  known  was  passed. 

Many  years  afterwards  I  was  permitted  to  come  here  as 
one  of  yonr  representatives,  and  what  have  you  done  ?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  series  of  meetings,  so  great,  so  unanimous, 
held  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  have  been  held  in  your 
Town-hall  ?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  you  have  always 
appealed  to  the  constituencies  and  the  country  and  asked 
nil  to  come  forward  and  demand  that  the  franchise  should 
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be  exteDded  and  freedom  offered  to  the  whole  -population.] 
And  this  measure  was  one  wliich  a  great  many  of  those  wbo 
at  last  undertook  to  pass  it  had  said  would  be  absolute!/ 
destructive  of  all  that  constitutes  the  greatness  of  the  countrj. 
The  measure  became  law  without  any  convulsion  at  all ;  and 
those  who  passed  it,  and  whom  I  count  our  opponents,  hare 
an  idea  that  they  are  in  power  in  virtue  of  that  law.  If  that 
be  60,  they  cannot  be  very  angry  if  we  ask  them  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

This  week  Birmingham  is  maintaining  its  ancient  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  town  in  England  at  this  moment  that 
occupies  so  great  and  so  proud,  and  at  the  same  time  bo 
responsible  a  position  aa  your  town.  You  are  foremost  in 
good  works,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past.  Your  Town- 
hall  is  consecrated  to  freedom,  but  your  Town-hall  ia  now 
not  one  quarter  largo  enough  for  all  those  who  would  come 
to  listen  to  a  great  speech  on  behalf  of  freedom.  You  now 
call  upon  your  sister  cities  and  towns  throuj^hout  the  kingdom 
to  come  forward  and  to  join  you  in  a  great  association, 
in  order  tbut  the  opinion  in  England  which  is  in  favour  of 
freedom  may  act  with  full  force  by  its  full  development ; 
and  I  say,  then,  that  we  have  a  right  in  hope  that  from 
this  centre  and  heart  of  the  country,  as  you  are  geo- 
graphically and  as  you  are  politically — I  say  from  this  centre 
and  heart  of  the  country  there  should  go  forth  light  and 
warmth  and  heat,  which  should  be  seen  and  felt  in  every 
borough  in  the  kingdom.  And  if  it  be  so,  and  if  you  get 
the  answer  which  I  anticipate  from  those  sister  cities  and 
towns,  there  is  no  measure  that  is  good  and  noble,  nothing 
that  is  a  measure  of  freedom  and  justice  that  you  may  not 
carry;  and  you  from  this  centre  may  inlluciico  as  you  have 
heretofore  influenced  the  administration  and  the  legislation 
that  touches  every  portion  of  the  great  Kmpirc  of  which  we 
form  a  j>art. 
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[An  Americui  citizen,  Mr.  O.  H.  Booth,  wbo  had  been  for  mui;  je*n  a  ' 

partner  in  a  6nn  of  Bradford  mercliants,  eipreu«d  a  desire,  on  retiring 
frotn  hnainesB  and  retoming  to  bis  omu  conntij,  to  present  a  slatne  of 
Richard  Cubdvu  to  the  toKU  of  Bradford.  He  did  not  indeed  snniTe  long 
enough  to  mrry  out  liis  purpose  la  peraoo,  bat  cotrmted  thu  uiecntion  of 
bis  plan  to  his  partner*.  The  atatun,  which  was  the  work  of  Mr.  BntleTi 
HUB  But  np  in  thu  town,  and  «■»»  entnial«l  to  the  cure  of  the  Bradford 
Eiclinngc.  Mr.  Briglit  was  roqncsted  to  perform  tlio  coremonj  of  nnveilitig 
the  statue,  and  on  thii  occasion  delivered  the  following  addrels.] 


I  uijST  firet  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Sebreoe  and  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  address 
which  they  have  passed,  and  which  has  been  presented  to 
nke.  I  only  wish  I  had  any  claim  to  such  an  appreciation ; 
hut  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  some  small 
degree  I  have  endeavoured  to  promote  objects  which  are 
applauded  in  the  address,  and  I  will  not  complain  if  my 
friends  have  taken  too  favourable  a  view  of  what  I  have 
done. 

We  are  asBembled  here  this  morning  to  partake  or  to 
engage  in  a  ceremony  which  most  be  of  importance  to  many 
of  you,  and  which  to  me  has  a  very  special  interest.  We 
are  met  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whom  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the  best  and  the  noblest 
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Englishmen  of  our  time.     Some  poet^  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  has  asked, 

'Wbj  need  we  mcinninfnU  mpplj 
To  reicae  whit  cn&  nenr  dk?' 


And  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  have  not  been  one  of  those 
who  are  eager  to  promote  the  erection  of  statues  and  mona- 
ment«,  for  I  have  believed  that  there  are  few  men  so  oonspicaons 
as  U)  deserve  them,  and  those  who  deserve  them  most  certainly 
require  them  least.  But  still  we  have  before  us  on  this 
occasion  what  may  be  held  to  be  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  something  that  men  have  admired  and  of  some  quali- 
ties which  have  been  highly  attractive  to  them ;  and  the 
sight  of  a  statue  like  this  promotes  inquiries  and  causes 
answers,  and  leads  men  to  consider  the  qualities  of  the  num 
to  whom  the  statue  is  raised ;  and  therefore  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  must  in  many  cases  be  advantageous  and 
instructive  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  who  is  represented  before  us. 

I  have  been  asked,  I  presume,  to  take  part,  and  the  most 
prominent  part^  in  this  morning's  ceremony  because  of  my 
long  and  intimate  friendship  and  my  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Cobden,  which  lasted,  unbroken  and  undis- 
turbed by  a  single  jar  of  any  kind,  during  the  long  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  When  Mr.  lUingworth  and  Mr.  Wade 
called  upon  me,  and  asked  me  to  undertake  this  office,  I  felt, 
and  I  have  felt  ever  since,  that  there  were  two  difficulties 
in  my  way — ^first  of  all  that  I  could  make  no  speech  to  you 
which  would  be  adequate  to  the  occasion;  and  secondly,  I 
felt  that  in  sa3ring  what  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  of  my 
friend  who  is  gone,  I  might  run  the  risk  in  some  cases  of 
appearing  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  even  of  myself  as 
having  been  connected  with  him  in  much  of  his  work. 
However,  I  will  pass  over  that,  and  hope  that  you  will 
judge  me  lightly  if  any  such  thought  should  cross  any  of 
your  minds. 
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I  come  to  speak  for  a  little  while  of  my  lamented  friend. 
You  know,  probably,  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  not  what  in  the 
world's  language  is  called  high-bom;  that  he  did  not  enter 
upon  life  with  what  arc  called  great  connections ;  that  he 
was  not  surrounded  by  the  appliances  of  wealth ;  that  it 
could  not  be  said  of  him  that  '  Fortune  came  smiling  to  his 
youth  and  wooed  it,'  for  he  was  born,  if  not  in  a  humble,  at 
lejist  in  a  very  moderate,  farm-house,  and  of  a  respectable 
and  quiet  and  honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
Of  his  sehool-days  I  shall  say  only  this,  that  I  suppose  be 
had  DO  better  opportunity  of  education  iu  the  school  to  which 
he  went  than  almost  all  boys  of  similar  age  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  have  now.  He  had  no  opportunity  of 
attending  ancient  Universities,  and  availing  himself  of  their 
advantages,  and — I  am  afraid  I  might  say — in  gome  degree, 
]ierhap8,  of  suffering  from  some  of  the  disadvantages  from 
which  those  Universities  are  not  free,  When  he  entered  into 
life — I  mean  after  he  left  his  parents'  home — be  bad  no  high 
patronage  to  see  that  his  path  was  cleared  before  him.  He 
came  to  London.  He  held  a  situation  in  an  office  and  ware- 
house, I  think  in  Watling  Street,  and  he  entered  immediately 
into  the  pursuits  of  business,  we  may  be  sure  with  alacrity 
and  with  intelligence.  From  Watling  Street,  by  an  accident, 
it  became  his  duty  to  come  down  to  the  North  of  England, 
as  the  agent  of  the  house  of  business  in  which  he  was ;  and 
in  the  North  of  England  his  observant  and  intelligent  eye 
discovered  very  soon  that  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire — but 
especially  in  Lancashire,  with  which  he  became  more  fami- 
liar— there  was  a  field  where,  by  certain  qualities  which  be 
felt  that  he  possessed,  he  would  be  able  to  make  bis  way, 
and  be  enabled  to  prosper. 

He  settled  in  Maneboster  when  he  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  about  the  year  i  fijo.  His  business  was  that  of  a 
calico-printer.  He  had  an  excellent  taste  in  design  and  in 
colour.     He  had  all  the  qualities,  then,  of  a  good  man  of 
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busiaCES  —  industry,   int^lli  gence,   sagacity,   probity   of    thttl 
bi^best  kind — and,  tberefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  afr.f 
tbat  bis  success  was  groat  and  rapid.     But  then  he  had  x 
mind  tbat  was  expansive  ami  sympathetic,  and  be  could  i 
be  content  with  bis  ledgers  and  bis  business  and  hie  profiti 
but  bis   heart   went   out  at   once   to   the  gr^at  populatioi 
amongst  whom   ho   lived.      He  looked  around  him  and  1 
saw  their  condition   and    tbeir   wants,  and   the  first  grei 
public  question  to  which  he  turned  bis  mind,  as  far  aa  ] 
able   to  gather,  was   the    question   of   public   and   national'! 
education ;   and  I  know  the   6rst  time  that  I  became  i 
quainted  with  him  was   in   connection  with  that  question.^ 
■  But  be  not  only  bad  this  sj-mpatby  in  regard  to  what  Ii^  J 
deemed  necessary  for  the  instmction  of  the  people,  but  1 
found  that  their  intereeta  were  greatly  affected  by  what  1 
thought  an  nnwise  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  the  (Jover 
ment  and  tho  country,  and   so  early  as   1834  or   1S35  ' 
publiehed  a  pamphlet  nnd«r  the  title  of  '  England,  Itola 
and  America' — a  pamphlet,  I  venture  to  say,  of  such  sagacity 
and  foresight  tbat  it  bas   probably  never  been    excelled 
any  essay  on   politics  in  modern  times.     In  this  pamph1fl( 
be  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  question  of  Busa 
and  the  question  of  Turkey,  because  at  that  time  great  effort 
were  being  made  by  some  persons  to  create  and  to  cxcitM 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  England  against  the  people  of  Rubs 
and  the  Russian  Government — efforts  which  have  not  ceas 
even  to  the  day  in  which  I  ara  speaking. 

I  said  tbat  the  first  time  I  became  acquainted  with  1 
was  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education,  I  woi 
over  to  Manchester  to  call  upon  him  to  ask  him  if  ho  wotil3  * 
be  kind  enough  to  come  to  Rochdale  and  to  speak  at  an 
education  meeting  which  was  about  to  be  held  in  the  School- 
room of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  West  Street  of  tbat  town. 
I  found  him  in  bis  office  in  Mosley  Street.  I  introduced 
myself  to  him.     I  told  bim  what  I  wanted.     His  countenance 
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lit  np  with  pleasure  to  find  that  there  were  others  that 
were  working  in  this  question,  and  he,  without  hesitation, 
agreed  to  come.  He  came  and  he  spoke ;  and  tliough  he  was 
then  BO  joung  as  a  speaker,  yet  the  qualities  of  his  speech 
were  such  as  remained  with  Iiim  so  long  as  he  was  ahle  to 
speak  at  all — eloarness,  logic,  a  conversational  eloquence, 
a  persuasiveness  which,  when  conjoined  with  the  absolute 
truth  which  there  was  in  his  eye  and  in  hia  countenance — 
d  persuasiveness  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist. 
Well,  not  long  after  this,  there  came  up  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Law,  for  the  skies  had  lowered  and  the  harvests  were 
bad.  In  1838  there  was  a  considerable  movement  in  Man- 
chester, partly  made  by  some  private  individuals,  and  partly 
and  most  importantly  by  the  Chamber  of  Commeree,  and 
an  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  formed,  which  ultimately 
and  soon  became  the  now  famous  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  labours  of  that  League.  They  are  known 
to  some  here,  Tlioae  times  by  some  are  forgotten,  and  the 
League  and  its  labours  have  gone  into  the  past.  Happily,  its 
results  remain,  and  can  never  bo  destroyed.  But  for  seven 
years  the  discussion  on  that  one  question — whether  it  was  good 
for  a  man  to  have  half  a  loaf  or  a  whole  loaf — for  seven  years 
the  discussion  was  maintained,  I  will  not  say  with  doubtful 
result,  for  the  result  never  was  doubtful  and  never  could  be 
in  snch  a  cause ;  but  for  five  years  or  more  we  devot*d  our- 
selves without  stint;  every  waking  hour  obnost  was  given 
up  to  the  discussion  and  to  the  movement  in  connection  with 
this  question.  And  there  is  one  incident  that  to  me  ia  most 
touching  in  connection  with  it,  which  I  hesitate  to  refer  to, 
and  yet  feel  I  can  scarcely  avoid.  It  was  in  September  in 
the  year  1841.  The  sufferings  throughout  the  country  were 
fearful ;  and  you  who  live  now,  but  were  not  of  age  to  observe 
what  wae  passing  in  the  country  then,  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  state  of  your  country  in  that  year.  If  you  want  to  know 
something  of  it,  and  in  brief,  I  would  ask  you  to  possess 
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yonraelTeB  of  &  little  volume  jnst  published  bj-  my  old  i 
dear  friend  Mr.  Henry  Asbwortb,  of  Bolton,  called  ' 
lections  of  Cobden  and  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.' 
will  find  in  a  portion  of  that  book  a  description  of  a  Ktat«  < 
things  not  only  in   all   the  towns,  the  maniifactnriag  : 
induetrial  towns  of  the  country,  but  in  the  agricoltnral  d 
trict«  for  which  it  was  pretended  the  protection  of  the  ( 
Law  was  maintained. 

At  that  time  I  was  at  Leamin^^n,  and  I  was,  on  the  A 
when  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me — for  he  happened  to  1 
there  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives — I  » 
depths  of  grief,  I  might  almost  say  of  despair,  for  the  lig 
and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been  extinguished.     All  that^ 
was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  o 
a  sainted  life  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  i 
and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.     Mr.  Cobden  called  np< 
me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  yon  might  snpp< 
with  words  of  condolence.     After  a  time  he  looked  up  t 
Baid,  '  There  are   thousands  of  hoases   in  England   at  thil 
moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  dying  i 
hunger.     Now,'  he  said,  '  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  yoo^l 
grief  is  past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with  me  and  i 
will  never  rest   till  the  Com  Law  is  repealed.'     I  accepts 
bis  invitation.     I  knew  that  the  description  he  had  given  c 
the  homes  of  thousands  was  not  an  exaggerated  descriptio! 
I  felt  in  my  conscience  that  there  was  a  work  which  som 
body  must  do,  and  therefore  I  accepted  his  invitation,  aik 
from  that  time  we  never  ceased  to  labour  hard  on  behalf  a 
the  resolution  which  we  had  made.      Now,  do  not  suppc 
that  I  wish  you  to  imagine  that  he  and  I,  when  I  say  '  we^V 
were  the  only  persons  engaged  in  this  great  question.     Wm 
were  not  even  the  first,  though  afterwards,  ])erhaps,  we  becan 
the  foremost  before  the  public.     But  there  were  others  befof 
us;  and  we  were  joinol,  not  by  scores,  but  by  hundreds,  i 
afterwards  by  thousands,  nnd  afterwards  by  countless  mull^ 
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tudes ;  and  afterwards  famine  itself,  against  which  we  had 
warred,  joined  iia ;  and  a  great  Minister  was  converted,  and 
minorities  became  majorities,  and  finally  the  barrier  was  en- 
tirely thrown  down.  And  since  then,  though  there  has  been 
suffering,  and  much  suffering,  in  many  homes  in  England, 
yet  no  wife  and  no  mother  and  no  little  child  has  been 
starved  to  death  as  the  result  of  a  famine  made  by  law. 

Now,  if  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  globe,  what  is  it  you 
see?  Look  at  Canatia;  look  at  the  United  States,  whether 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  on  the  Pacific  slope ;  look  at 
Chili;  look  at  the  Australian  colonies ;  look  at  the  great  and 
rich  province  of  Bengal ;  look  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic;  wherever  the  I'ain  falls,  wherever  the  sun 
shines,  wherever  there  are  markets  and  granaries  and  harvest- 
fields,  there  are  men  and  women  everywhere  gathering  that 
which  comes  to  this  country  for  the  sustenance  of  our  people  ; 
and  our  fleets  traverse  every  sea,  and  visit  every  port,  and 
bring  us  the  food  which  only  about  thirty  years  ago  the  laws 
of  this  civilised  and  Christian  country  denied  to  its  people. 
You  find  it  in  Holy  Writ  that  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof.'  We  have  put  Holy  Writ  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  since  then  of  that  fulness  every  man 
and  woman  and  little  child  in  tliis  country  may  freely  and 
abund.antly  partake. 

After  that  great  work  was  done,  after  the  session  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Pee!  paid  that  beautiful  and  most  just  tribute  to 
the  services  of  my  lamented  friend — for  you  know  that  he  had 
suffered  at  the  time  from  ill-health,  which  had  caused  his 
absence  for  many  weeks  from  Parliament  during  that  most 
interesting  session — he  proceeded  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  visited  most  of  its  principal  capitals.  In  every  city  he 
was  received  by  the  best  men  of  that  city.  He  was  received 
there  as  a  statesman  who  had  achieved  a  great  triumph  in 
his  own  country,  and  who  deserved  to  be  received  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  friend  and  brother  by  the  friends  of  man  in  every 
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other  country.  He  came  liaek  impresEed  with  one  great 
feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  armaments  of  Europe  were  so  great, 
and  that  the  cliances  of  war  with  great  armaments  were  so 
much  increased.  He  thought  our  armaments  much  too  ]argej 
and  our  taxes  from  that  source  much  too  heavy,  and  he  wiehedfl 
to  undertake  a  movement  to  convince  the  people  that  grcai^k 
reductions  might  be  made.  In  that  matter,  I  regret  to  eaj^l 
he  entirely  failed.  The  fact  is  the  people  were  not  Bufficientljfl 
instructed.  Tliey  were  t-errified  by  the  etories  set  befortfl 
them,  sometimoa  by  ignorant,  eometimes  by  interested  peiuS 
Bons,  and  his  effort  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  any  immediatdfl 
action  or  result  was  conctirned,  wae  an  entire  failure.  Ailef-I 
tliat,  and  not  long  after,  came  another  great  political  tran^  B 
action,  which  greatly  disturbed  him,  as  you  may  suppose.  I  B 
mean  the  war  with  Russia — the  Crimean  War.  Turuingf  fl 
back  to  his  pamphlet,  one  can  understand  the  profound  grief  B 
with  which  he  must  have  seen  the  policy  of  the  country  at  fl 
that  time.  He  had  warned  it  ag;a)nst  such  a  policy;  he  had  fl 
hoped  that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  yet  in  a  moment  of  pas&ioD  H 
and  prejudice  that  war  was  undertaken.  Speaking  to  me  I 
about  it  more  than  once,  he  said,  '  When  the  people  are  them-  I 
selves  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  so  that  their  reason  seems  to  be  I 
dethroned,  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  them.  We  must  wait  fl 
till  there  comes  a  cooler  and  more  reasonable  time.'  H«  I 
looked  on,  ead  and  dejected,  till  the  termination  of  thsfl 
strife.  ' H 

Aftor  that,  if  you  trace  his  great  life  and  hia  works,  yon  fl 
will  come  to  that  question  which  has  been  referred  to  by  my  fl 
friend  Mr.  Forster — the  question  of  the  French  Treaty.  Now,  ■ 
that  was  a  groat  work  which  Mr.  Cobden  performed,  as  it  fl 
were,  of  his  own  hand.  He  went  to  France,  communicat«d  ■ 
with  his  friend  Michel  Chevalier,  the  eminent  French  ocono-  I 
mist,  and  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  Emperor,  ■ 
who  was  most  honest  and  very  intelligent  upon  this  question.  ■ 
M.  Rouhcr,  the  French  Minister,  was  enabled  to  commenoA  fl 
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negotiations,  and  through  many  months  they  went  on,  inter- 
fered with  by  many  obstacles,  but  by  no  obstacles  in  France 
so  great,  I  believe,  as  by  some  of  the  obstacles  which  came 
from  this  country.  But  finally  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the 
triumph  was  achieved.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  act 
of  any  statesman's  life  that  may  be  looked  back  to  with  more 
unalloyed  pleasure  by  him  who  did  it,  or  by  his  frienda  who 
stood  by  him  and  commended  it,  than  that  great  act  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  our  neighbouring  countiy,  France, 

There  are  persons  who  think  that  there  did  not  much  come 
out  of  it.  These  are  people  who  want  the  world  to  get  on 
much  faster  than  it  appears  that  Providence  has  enabled  it 
to  get  on.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  that  little  book  of  Mr. 
Ashworth's  that  he  says  no  less  than  twenty-seven  commer- 
cial treaties  between  different  countries  in  Europe  followed 
the  treaty  between  England  and  France,  and  if  it  were  the 
time  or  the  opportunity  now  to  give  you  the  figures  connected 
with  it,  you  would  see  that  the  traffic  between  England  and 
France  in  fifteen  years  bad  increased  threefold,  and  that  the 
commerce  between  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe  had  increased  also  to  an  enormous  extent. 

Now  we  come  to  one  other  point  which  was  a  great  grief 
to  my  lamented  friend;  that  is,  the  question  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America.  You  know  how  much  he  sympathised,  I 
will  not  say  with  the  institutions,  but  with  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  He  visited  that  country  twice  during 
the  course  of  his  life.  Ho  had  mado,  as  he  made  wherever 
he  went,  many  very  earnest  and  very  warm  friends.  He, 
I  think,  was  more  broken  down  in  heart  and  feeling  by  the 
American  War,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  tliat  I  happened 
to  know  at  that  time  in  England.  He  had  thought  that 
there  was  a  country  spreading  over  a  whole  continent,  and 
that  in  that  country  would  be  perpetual  peace.  There  was 
no  great  army,  there  was  no  great  navy ;  there  were 
no    foreign    politics ;    America    was    the    home    of   peace. 
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But  lie  had  not  calculated  the  effect  of  a  vast  calamity  like 
the  existence  of  elavery  in  that  country.  Slavery  was  one 
of  those  (leviU  that  would  not  go  out  without  tearing  the 
nation  that  was  poescesed  of  it.  But  still  he  always  believed 
that  the  result  of  the  war  would  be  slavery  abolished,  and 
the  great  Republic,  still  one  and  indivisible,  hencefortb,  as 
he  had  hoped  it  would  be  before  the  war,  the  advocate  of 
peace  and  the  promoter  of  civilisation.  Now,  my  friend  did 
not  see  the  fullilment  of  his  wishes  It  was  a  circumstance 
somewhat  significant,  and  very  affecting  to  my  mind,  that 
on  the  very  day  that  President  Lincoln  and  the  Northern 
forces  entered  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  when  in  point  of 
fact  the  Slave  Confederacy  was  van<|uished  and  at  an  end — 
en  that  very  day — that  very  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  April,  in 
the  year  1865 — the  spirit  of  my  friend  left  its  earthly  tene- 
ment, and  took  its  way  to  another,  and  to  him  doubtless, 
a  brighter  world. 

I  hftd  been  only  a  month  before  that  end  day  visiting  him 
at  his  home  at  Midhurst.     It  was  a  clear  day  in  the  early 
March.     We   strolled   out   into   the  fields,  and   as  we  weraJ 
returning  homo  he  began  to  talk  of  his  poor  boy — his  onlyJ 
son — who  died  some  nine  or  ten  years,  I  think,  before,  andl 
turning  round  and  pointing  to  the  beautiful  little  church,! 
in  a  most  lovely  situation,  he  said,  'Yes,  my  poor  boy  liesfl 
there  and  I  shall  soon   be  with  him.'     I  little  thought  hoirf 
soon,     Ouly  a  few  days  afterwards  he  came  up  to  Londoiul 
It  was  a  time  when  the  question  of  expending  large  eumfll 
on  the  absurd  and  monstrous  idea  of  defending  Canada  from  J 
the   United   States   by  costly  fortifications  was   before   tliel 
public,  and  he  came  up  to  London  with   the   intention  1 
speaking    upon    that   question,    and   of   pointing  out  to  1 
House  of  Commons  the  foolish  and  irrational  course  on  wbioK 
they  were  invited  to  enter.     He  came  up  upon  one  of  th< 
bitterest  days  of  that  mouth  of  March,  and  he  was  stricket 
b~  'nd  fat&lly  stricken.     Only,  I  think,  some  ten  daj 
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afterwards  his  complaint  became  greatly  aggravated  ;  and 
on  that  2nd  of  April  of  which  I  have  spoken  I  was  at 
his  rooms  early  in  the  morning,  and  remained  with  him 
dnring  some  unconscious  boars  until  the  final  close  of  a 
life  to  which  I  felt  myself,  and  have  always  felt  myself,  flo 
strongly  attached. 

One  more  picture  of  him.  I  attended  his  funeral  at  Mid- 
hurst.  He  was  laid  in  the  same  vault  with  his  poor  boy, 
in  wliich  they  are  noW  accompanied  by  the  roniains  of  bis 
dear  wife  and  the  dear  boy's  mother.  I  attended,  I  say, 
Iho  funeral.  Before  we  left  the  house,  standing  by  mo,  and 
leaning  on  the  coffin,  was  his  sorrowing  daughter,  one  whose 
attachment  to  her  father  seema  to  have  been  a  passion  scarcely 
equalled  amongst  daughters.  She  said, '  My  father  used  to 
like  me  very  much  to  read  to  him  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.' 
Hia  own  life  was  to  a  large  eitent — I  speak  it  with  reverence 
and  with  hesitation — a  sermon  based  upon  that  best,  that 
greatest  of  all  sermons.  Hia  was  a  life  of  perpetual  self- 
eacrilice. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  a  new  poera  which  has  in- 
terciited  me  very  much — a  poem  called  '  The  Epic  of  Hades.' 
Many  of  you  may  never  have  heard  of  it.  Most  of  you 
may  not  have  seen  it.  It  is,  as  I  view  it,  another  gem 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  poetry  of  our  language.  In 
that  poem  tlie  author  says — 

'  For  kiiawlodgo  is  a  iiteep  whicli  few  may  climb, 
Whiltf  duty  is  ft  [)atb  which  all  maj  tread.' 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  he  trod  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  path  of  duty,  and  trod  it  with  a  Brm  and  un- 
faltering footstep ;  and  when  I  look  upon  this  statue  which 
is  now  before  us,  so  like  him,  and  so  spotless,  as  was  his 
name  and  his  character,  T  will  say  that  I  trust  his  following 
of  the  path  of  duty  will  have  many  imitators  in  this  district, 
and  that  from  this  stainleas  marble,  and  from  those  voiceless 
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lips^  there  may  be  taught  a  perpetual  lesson  to  many  gene- 
rations of  the  intelligent  and  industrious  men  of  this  district 
of  our  country. 

But  let  me  add,  that  this  which  you  have  erected  to-day, 
or  which  is  erected  in  your  midst^  is  by  no  means  the 
greatest  monument  that  has  been  built  up  to  him.  There 
is  one  far  grander  and  of  wider  significance.  There  is  not 
a  homestead  in  the  country  in  which  there  is  not  added 
comfort  from  his  labours,  not  a  cottage  the  dwellers  in  which 
have  not  steadier  employment,  higher  wages,  and  a  more 
solid  independence*  This  is  his  enduring  monument.  He 
worked  for  these  ends,  and  for  these  great  purposes,  and  he 
worked  even  almost  to  the  very  day  when  the  lamp  of  life 
went  out.  He  is  gone;  but  his  character,  his  deeds^  his 
life,  his  example  remain  a  possession  to  us  his  countrymen. 
And  let  this  be  said  of  him  for  generations  to  come,  as  long 
as  the  great  men  of  England  are  spoken  of  in  the  English 
language ;  let  it  be  said  of  him  that  Richard  Cobden  gave 
the  labours  of  a  life  that  he  might  confer  upon  his  country- 
men perfect  freedom  of  industry,  and  with  it  not  that  blessing 
only,  but  its  attendant  blessings  of  plenty  and  of  peace. 
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[After  the  ceremmj  of  nnvdling:  the  att-taa  wu  orer,  iir.  Bright  ms  un- 
ti>rt*iaed  at  luncheon  with  many  other  ^eata  at  tho  Victoria  Hutel, 
Bmilfont,  hy  Mr.  Jacob  liehreus,  EVeaident  of  the  Bnulford  Chamber  of 
Conimerco,  In  atiawer  to  the  toast  of  Mr.  Bright'a  health,  the  following 
addreu  on  Free-troda  woa  dtilivered.] 


I  HAD  no  opportunity  tliia  morning — it  was  not  the  place 
or  the  time — to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  any  of  the 
eubjectfl  which  were  mentioned  in  the  address  which  was 
kindly  presented  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
a  matter  almost  of  course — seeing  what  are  the  pnreaits  of 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  question  of  Free- 
trade  was  prominent  in  that  address.  I  believe  there  is  no 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  kingdom  which  has  done  so 
much — I  am  quite  sure  thern  is  no  Chamber  that  has  done 
more — than  the  Chamber  of  this  town  in  the  promotion  of 
Free-trade  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  interested  in 
it.  And  what  they  did  in  i860,  and  what  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  recent  negotiations  with  France,  are  known 
better  here  probably  than  elsewhere  ;  but  I  believe  the  eSbrts 
have  been  most  efficient  and  most  meritorious. 

In  France,  sa  in  every  other  country  where  you  liave  to 
meet  an  organised  monopoly,  you  find  the  great  difficulty 
of  making  any  progress;  but  still  I  think  Mr.  Behrens  will 
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bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  the  difficulties  at  presentf 
arising  from  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France  are  veiy  4 
much  lees  than  they  were  seventeen  years  ago,  when  the  J 
treaty  was  negotiated.  At  that  time  it  was  said  that  if  thaf 
Emperor  had  not  the  power  of  making  the  treaty  according 
to  hia  own  constitution  without  reference  to  the  Chamben|3 
the  treaty  would  not  have  had  a  chance  of  being  poase^l 
and  I  believe  it  was  true.  But  now,  in  all  probability- 
least  there  are  strong  hopes,  I  do  not  know  whether  nnderl 
the  Government  that  now  exists  or  its  successor — but  Bach.1 
is  the  change  in  public  opinion  in  reference  to  a  treaty  with* 
this  country,  that  a  fair  treaty,  a  treaty  at  least  equal  to  \ 
the  last,  possibly  somewhat  better,  may  have  a  good  chanoo  I 
of  passing  the  Chambers,  If  that  be  so,  that  is  a  proof  I 
that  one  result  of  the  treaty  of  iSfio  and  the  experiment  I 
which  has  been  made  has  been  to  loosen  them  in  eome  J 
degree  from  the  errors  and  the  Bclfishness  of  Protection,  I 
and  to  give  them  more  correct  views  with  regard  to  inter-  ■] 
national  commerce. 

Now,  we  have  in  America,  too,  a  tariff  that  is  monstrous,  ] 
and  if  it  did  not  eidst  other  nations  would  say  it  is  quite   | 
incredible  that  a  nation  so  intclhgent  as  the  United  States  j 
could  have  such  a  tariff.     Then  we  have  in  some  of  onr  own  J 
colonies — in   Canada   and   at   least   one  of  the  colonies  of  \ 
Australia — tariffs  which  are   great  barriers   against   trade. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  what  to  us  is  so  evil  should  exist 
in  intelligent  countries  with  so  little  protest,  but  in  looking 
over  the  journals  that  Mr.  Cobden  kept  when  he  was  ne- 
gotiating the  treaty,  there  was  an  explanation  of  it  which 
serves  for  all  times  and  all  countries.     Discussing  the  matter 
with  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  said,  '  The  difficulty  is  this, 
the  monopolists  may  be  few.     They  may  be  a  minority  of 
the  people.     Their  interests  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
intereste  of  '  lut  the  monopolists  arc  an  organised 

body.    The  tplined   army,  and  the   people,  the 
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great  consuming  public,  are  only  a,  mob.'  Now,  that,  was 
exactly  the  state  of  things  liere,  and  when  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  became  discipliued  and  drilled,  and  instructed  the 
jieople,  and  brought  their  battalions  and  armies  of  producers 
into  the  field,  then  the  monopoly  was  abolished.  Well,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  any  such  agitation  up  in  France. 
Their  internal  condition  is  one  which  I  suppose  would  not 
admit  of  an  agitation  such  as  that  which  we  promoted,  and 
which  was  so  successful.  But  in  the  United  8tat«9,  at  any 
rate,  they  might  have  it,  only  the  organisation  of  the  mono- 
[wlists  is  so  complete;  and  they  have  unfortunately  a  very 
plausible  excuse,  that,  having  incnrred  vast  expense  in  their 
Civil  Wax,  and  having  a  great  dtht  and  a  heavy  interest  to 
provide  for,  it  is  necessary  to  have  heavy  duties  upon  imports, 
because  that  is  the  easiest  way  in  which  their  revenue  can 
be  collected. 

But  we  need  not  go,  I  am  told,  quito  so  far  as  the  United 
States  or  Canada  to  find  some  trace  of  a  lingering  love  for 
Protection,  I  do  not  hear  of  it  much  now  amongst  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  even  farmers  I  think  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  their  present  condition  ;  hut  it  is  an  amazing 
thing,  if  it  he  true,  that  amongst  some,  even  manuFactarers, 
there  lingers  a  little  love  of  the  old  evil  and  a  little  wish 
to  return  to  it.  MauaFacturers  of  some  special  kinds  of  goods, 
which  they  think  are  interfered  with,  are  afraid.  As  they 
cannot  sell  so  freely  as  they  would  like,  they  wish  a  law  that 
none  of  their  countrymen  should  buy  as  freely  as  they  could 
wisli.  That,  put  in  brief,  is  the  idea  which  is  running  in 
the  minds,  I  am  told,  of  some  gentlemen.  And  I  venture 
to  say,  for  this  country  now  to  return  to  Protection  under 
any  form,  to  reciprocity,  which  means  to  a  war  of  tariffs, 
would  be  in  reality  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  world 
and,  I  should  say,  to  destroy  our  hopes  of  future  peace. 
\  If  we  look  to  France,  we  see  that  Protection  is  becoming 
[  weaker ;    if  we  look  to  the  United  States,  or  consult  any 
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intelligent  American  who  cornea  to  this  country,  we  shall 
find  that  there  it  has  been  shaken,  and  is  tottering  towards 
its  fall. 

I  suspect  that  the  extraordinary  distrees — far  greater, 
tenfold,  than  anything  we  have  endured  in  England  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years — which  has  been  felt  throughout  all 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States — almost 
entirely  might  he  attributed,  if  you  were  to  probe  it  to  the 
bottom,  to  their  mi§takon  eystem,  to  their  protective  system, 
to  their  having  misdirected  so  much  capital,  and  to  their 
having,  on  the  strength  of  their  high  tariff,  promoted  great 
extensions  of  bueinesa  which  could  not  be  permanently  aiia- 
tained  ;  and  now,  with  the  help  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  of  all  the  absurd  promises  of  the  protective  system,  they 
are  in  a  condition  of  suffering,  I  believe,  more  oppressive  than 
that  which  has  been  felt  in  any  country  in  Europe,  and 
infinitely  surpassing  anything  we  have  known  at  the  same 
period  in  this  country.  And  at  this  moment  you  read  in  the 
papers  of  terrible  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  These  scenes,  I  believe,  come 
very  much  from  the  same  cause — the  vast  inflation  of  their 
iron  industries  promoted  by  the  extravagaut  and,  to  foreign 
trade,  ruinous  tariff.  Then  there  comes  the  collapse.  Then 
there  comes  the  necessity,  from  the  impoverishment  of  the 
capitalist,  for  the  great  fall  of  wages,  and  then  the  attempt 
to  resist  the  fall  of  wages  by  men  who  have  had  verj'  high 
wages  for  a  long  time,  and  who  arc  brought  down  to  some- 
thing more  moderate,  and  to  something  that  may  possibly 
approach  actual  eufTering,  and  there  springs  up  a  riot  which 
approaches  even  to  the  dimensions  of  a  local  insurrection — 
one  I  should  say  of  the  most  deplomble  and  discreditable 
things  that,  have  happened  in  the  Northom  States  so  far  as 
of  their  history  goes.  I  believe  that  a  great 
it  were  traced  back  to  its  source,  would  be 
jisen  from  the  results  of  the  financial  and 
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fiscal  errors  which  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Iiavc  committed. 

There  ig  one  point  I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  in 
noticing.  Some  time  ago  I  met  with  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  who  was  talking  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  Free-trade,  He  held  the  same  opinions  which 
the  majority  of  lis  hold  on  that  subject,  and  holding  a  very 
strong  opinion  on  the  enormous  armamente  of  Europe,  he 
said  he  thought  we  had  been  accustomed  rather  to  discuss  the 
Free-trade  question  as  a  question  of  economics  and  of  buying 
and  selling — of  selling  in  the  dearest  and  buying  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  and  giving  to  everybody  the  utmost  he 
could  fairly  get  of  all  that  the  world  and  its  industry 
produces.  But,  he  said,  there  is  another  great  question 
which  has  not  been  so  much  dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  the  vast 
armaments  of  Europe,  He  thought  if  we  could  have  a  great 
reduction,  or  the  abolition,  of  the  tarifla  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  neceesity,  bring  about  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  arn^aments  and  a  cessation  almost 
entirely  of  all  the  causes  which  promote  or  permit  of  war. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  countries  of  France  and  England,  in 
which  we  have  had  this  treaty,  is  there  any  man  in  this 
room,  or  out  of  it  in  this  country,  who  is  at  all  intelligent — 
is  there  any  man  who  doubts  that  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  that  treaty  tlic  state  of  feeling  between  France 
and  England  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  changed  in  a 
most  wholesome  direction  ?  We  all  know  that  when  the 
Emperor  agreed  to  that  treaty  he  agreed  to  it  with  an  honest 
intention  that  the  two  countries  should  be  united  by  com- 
mercial relations.  I  saw  him  myself  in  an  interview  which 
Mr,  Cobden  had  with  him,  and  in  which  I  accompanied  him, 
just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  put  his  hands  to- 
gether in  this  way  {clasping  his  hands),  and  he  said,  '  What  I 
want  is  that  the  two  countries  should  be  so  bound  together  by 
their  commercial  interests  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
Bb  2 
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of  any  Government,  or  Sovpri'lgn,  or  statesmen  to  bring 
tliem  into  a  state  of  war.'  Well,  the  moment  that  treaty 
passed,  the  feelings  that  had  previously  existed  in  England, 
and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  sav,  an  eminent  statesman  fostered 
— immediately  that  treaty  vas  jmssed  we  had  a  different  state 
of  feeling,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 

Suppose  there  were  no  tariff  in  France,  and  no  tariff  in  Eng- 
land, or  an  approach  to  that  state,  and  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  there  were  no  other  countries  in  the  world  but  France  and 
England,  it  is  clear  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  their 
interests  being  so  much  in  common  in  trade,  neighbonrs  neces- 
sarily dealing  with  each  other,  the  mainteaance  of  their  arma- 
ments would  be  an  act  of  obvious  lunacy,  and  it  would  become 
absolntely  impossible.  The  armaments  would  be  disbanded, 
and  what  would  happen  with  reference  to  France  and  England, 
supposing  they  were  the  only  countrice  to  be  concerned,  would 
be  that  it  would  save  them  at  least  40,000,000^.  a  year,  and 
it  would  eave  them  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  of  at  least 
750,000  men.  Well,  but  passing  from  England  and  France, 
and  looking  over  Earope,  who  are  the  people  who  dictate  all 
these  things  ?  Public  opinion  first,  of  course,  but  sometimes 
acting  very  irregularly  and  with  laggard  steps.  The  French 
Government,  the  German  Government,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, the  Italian  Government,  and  the  Russian  Government, 
here  are  five :  we  may  almost  put  out  of  view  the  Turkish 
Government,  but  they  at  least,  according  to  their  past  ideas, 
would  not  object  to  be  without  a  tariff,  as  they  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  known  anything  about  trade.  The  Spanish 
Government  makes  six — seven  with  the  Turkish.  Well, 
there  wants  the  determination,  say  on  the  part  of  seven 
Governments,  with  the  support  of  their  seven  peoples,  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  tbat  there  could  arise  a  potentate,, 
not  powerful  from  the  number  of  his  legions,  but  powerful 
from  his  '»"nourable  conduct,  and  his  great  capacity 
and  )  \iy — if  there  should  arise  such  a  man,  who 
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should  be  able  to  introduce  to  tlic  Powers  of  Europe  a  great 
theory  like  this,  and  to  bring  them  to  consent  to  put  it  into 
practice,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might  have  a  transformation 
of  this  part  of  the  world  snch  &s  the  wildest  dreamer — 1  shall 
he  called  the  wildest  dreamer,  perhaps — has  hnrdly  pictured 
to  himself.  And  yet  it  does  not  seem  an  impossible  thing  at 
all.  We  have  done,  so  far  as  our  tariff  is  concerned,  almost 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  this  great  object  which  I 
am  pointing  out.  France  has  gone  some  steps  towards  it ; 
other  countries  have  done  something  towards  it;  but  some  of 
thom  are  still  extravagant  and  wild  in  the  contrary  direction. 
I  have  asked  myself  sometimes  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  somebody  in  this  country,  whether  the  Asso- 
Giatc<l  Chambers  of  Commerce,  who,  I  am  afraid,  occupy 
tliemselves  very  much  in  very  small  things,  the  mint,  the 
anise,  and  the  cummin,  forgetting  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law — if  it  were  advisable  for  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  consider  generally  throughout  the  country  some 
great  question  like  this,  or  if  it  were  for  the  Cobdcn  Club,  or 
for  some  specially  formed  association,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
in  each  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  in  all  the  commercial  cities 
of  Europe,  a  small  committee,  if  it  were  only  half-a-dozen  men, 
or  three  men  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  one  good  man  does 
not  make  a  very  good  committee  on  many  occasions),  but  a 
small  committee  of  men  thoroughly  in  earnest,  who  believe  in 
the  practical  univei'sality  of  Free-trade  for  the  promotion  of 
human  interests,  and  who  believe  that  if  that  doctrine  were 
accepted  and  carried  into  operation  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
suggested,  we  should  lessen  the  great  armies  of  Europe,  with 
their,  what  shall  I  say?  far  mnre  than  100,000,000^,  sterling 
every  year  wasted,  and  at  least  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  of 
men,  with  all  their  labour,  wasted  also,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  perpetual  risk  of  the  breaking  out  of  some  gigantic 
struggle  which  may  drench  with  blood  some  of  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  Continent, 
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I  do  not  protend,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  small  matter  and 
that  it  can  easily  be  done,  but  I  do  contend  that  it  is  oae 
which  it  is  worth  while  for  all  commercial  men,  all  thooghtfol 
men,  all  cultured  men,  all  Christian  men  in  this  coantTj  just  i 
to  give,  if  it  were  only  a  very  little,  their  attention  to.  There 
are  youug  men  who  are  looking  out  for  something  useful  to 
do.  I  am  getting  too  old  to  take  an  active  part  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  If  I  had  been  twenty  years  younger  I  should  hare 
been  glad  to  co-operate  with  such  as  would  have  been  willing 
to  work  with  a  view  to  bring  about  if  it  were  possible  some 
small  portion — making  some  few,  it  might  be  feeble,  steps  in 
the  direction  which  I  have  pointed  out.  And  there  are 
possibly  in  this  room  amongst  those  whom  I  address  some  i 
who  may  at  some  future  time,  and  that  not  distant,  take  part 
in  the  work  which  would  bless  a  suffering  world,  and  which  I 
ua  quite  sure  it  is  necessary  that  some  sensible  and  benevolent 
and  just-miuded  persons  should  undertake. 

I  am  surrounded  by  dignitaries  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, the  President  of  your  Chamber,  and  Mr.  Whitwdl, 
who  is  a  leading  man  in  the  Associated  Chambers.     I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  anything  that  they  can  do,  but  if  the]r 
eould  step  out  a  little  from  the  small  but  not  unimportant 
[  natters  in  which  they  have  engaged  themselves,  I  am  not 
wire  that  they  could  not  make  themselves  a  great  power  in 
this  country,  and  acting  apon  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  j 
corresponding  bodies   in  other  ports  of  Europe,   that   they 
could  not  bring  about  an  action  that  in  course  of  time  might  I 
make  a  great  change  in  this  part  of  the  world.     The  fact  ■■ 
the  world,  as  we  are  in  it  but  for  a  very  short  time,  does  not  j 
seem  to  go  on  very  fcst,  and  we  must  be  eatisSed  if  we  c*i 
only  move  it  a  little ;  but  the  interests  of  all  muiktnd  are  a 
bound  up  in  this  question  that  it  only  wants  that  you  should  , 
dispel  th"  "^fog  which  intercepts  their  vision,  when  they  ' 

would  «e  to  see  n  promised  land  which  was  within 

tiieir  fruh  such  as  they  have  never  tasted  that  J 
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was  within  their  grasp ;  and  if  this  view  could  once  be 
opened  to  the  intelligent  people  in  these  countries  of  a  con- 
stantly growing  intelligence,  I  have  a  confident  belief  that 
the  time  will  come,  that  it  must  come,  that  it  is  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Supreme  that  it  shall  come,  when  these  vast 
evils  shall  be  suppressed,  and  men  shall  not  learn  war  any 
more,  and  God's  earth  shall  not  be  made,  as  it  is,  a  charnel- 
house  by  the  constant  murder  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
His  creatures. 
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BRADFORD,  JULY  25,  1877. 

[In  the  evening  of  the  day  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bradford 
Liberal  Hall.  An  address  was  presented  to  Mr.  Bright,  in  which  allusion 
was  made  to  some  of  the  measures  with  which  his  name  has  been  associated, 
and  in  particular  stated  that  *  although  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  since  the  Crimean  War,  British  interests  and  a  spirited 
foreign  policy  are  made  in  some  quarters  still  the  shadowy  and  dangerous 
pretext  for  departing  from  a  strict  and  wise  neutrality.'  The  Eastern  crisLs 
is  the  principal  topic  treated  of  in  the  following  address.] 

I  ACC£PT  the  address  which  has  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Salt, 
and  which  has  been  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  this  great  assembly.  I  accept 
it  with  a  feeling  that  I  have  come  far  short  of  the  flattering 
and  complimentary  expressions  which  have  been  ofiered  to 
me,  but  I  accept  it  also  with  a  consciousness  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  something  to  promote  the  true  and  lasting 
interests  of  my  country. 

The  address  has  referred  to  several  topics  of  great  import- 
ance, but  there  is  one  of  them  which  is  touched  upon  towards 
its  close  which  appears  to  me  at  this  moment  to  require  and 
to  deserve  precedence  over  the  others.  It  is  the  topic  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  at  the  present  very  critical 
time  in  our  history.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  very  great 
empire,  such  as  has  never  before  existed  upon  the  globe.  It 
is  an  empire  in  which  we  cannot  avoid  having  some  pride. 
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md  if  wG  are  sensible  and  wise,  we  eiianot  avoid  sayiug  tliat 
there  is  not  a  small  peril  connected  with  it.  Wo  have  wide 
interest*  touching  other  countries  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Being  ourselves  in  Europe  we  occupy  two  com- 
paratively small  islands,  with  a  dense  population,  with  great 
industry,  with  vast  wealth,  and  with  a  great  authority  amongst 
the  nations.  We  have,  I  suppose,  in  different  continents, 
ten  times  the  territory  that  we  occupy  in  these  islands.  In 
North  America  there  is  a  territory  subject  to  the  Crown  of 
England  ten  times  the  measured  space  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  Africa  there  is  a  territory  bo  large,  that  with  the 
recent  annexation — of  which  one  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  our 
character,  that  Russia  will  never  hear — we  have  a  territory 
the  boundary  of  which  ia  not  knownj  I  believe,  to  any  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  India  we  have  a  territory  not 
loss  extensive,  and  a  population  six  or  eight  times  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  In  Australia  we  have  again  a  territory 
probably  ten  times  the  measured  space  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  if  we  speak  of  islands  which  are  subject  to  the  sceptre 
of  the  Queen,  reckoning  those  that  have  bcfn  lately  addetl  of 
the  Fiji  group,  I  am  not  sure  that  Lord  C.u-narvon,  or  any 
of  his  subordinates  at  the  Colonial  Office,  could  make  an 
accurate  return  to  Farliament  of  the  number  of  islands  that 
are  dependencies  of  the  Crown.  With  this  vast  empire, 
then,  how  great  must  be  our  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
If  we  are  at  war,  nearly  half  the  world  is  at  war,  for  England 
cannot  go  to  war  but  every  territory  over  which  England 
rules  is  necessarily  also  at  war  with,  for  the  time,  the  enemy 
of  England. 

And  yet,  considering  our  vast  interests  and  our  vast  perils, 
there  is  always  in  this  country — at  least,  so  far  as  my  re- 
collection goes  back — there  is  always  a  war  party.  It  is 
found  in  the  press  constantly.  Unfortunately  for  the  public 
interests,  there  is  hardly  anything  that  tends  so  much  to 
enhance   the   pro&ls  of  the  proprietors  of  newspapers   ae  a 
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stirring  and  exciting  conflict.  We  have  a  war  part}'  in 
Fariiament,  and  there  are  always  men  who  sit  there,  and 
thoogh  the  great  majority  of  them  are  on  the  side  opposed 
to  that  on  which  I  sit,  yet  I  sometimes  think  there  arc  a 
few  even  on  our  side  whose  language  and  whose  conduct  are 
not  strongly  in  favour  of  peace.  And  amongst  the  public 
we  know — everybody  knows — that  there  can  arise  almost  no 
question  of  foreign  policy  in  which  we  do  not  find  people 
unprincipled  enough,  imscrupulous  enough^  or  ignorant  enough 
to  wish  that  the  military  power  and  prowess  of  England 
should  be  again  displayed  both  on  sea  and  on  land.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  this  war  party  is  not  always  powerful  enough 
to  prevail,  but  it  is  always  powerful  enough,  or  at  least 
very  frequently  so,  to  disturb  and  to  injure  the  true  interests 
of  our  country. 

Now,  I  propose  to  ask  you  just  for  a  little  time  to  examine 
the  two  policies  which  are  before  us.  The  one  is  the  policy 
of  war,  wherever  there  is  a  temptation  to  it,  or  an  excuse  for 
it.  The  other  is  the  policy  of  peace,  so  long  as  peace  is 
possible.  Those  are  the  two  policies  which  are  now  before  us, 
and  I  shall  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion,  and  for  which  of 
these  policies  you  will  give  your  vote  and  your  voice.  Let 
us  look  back  since  the  period  of  the  last  great  war,  the  war 
with  Russia,  which  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Crimea. 
How  many  wars  have  there  been  in  Europe,  or  wars  amongst 
civilised  and  so-called  Christian  nations  during  that  period  ? 
I  will  go  back  to  the  year  1859,  when  there  was  a  war 
between  France  and  Sardinia  against  the  Empire  of  Austria. 
Fortunately  we  took  no  part  in  that  war.  I  recollect  during 
that  time  making  a  call,  as  I  did  not  unfrequently,  upon  the 
late  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  Prime  Minister  four  or  five 
years  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  then  an  aged  and  a  most  experienced  statesman.  He  spoke 
to  r  war  that  was  then  in  progress  in  the  North  of 

If  »id  that  when  he  was  young  there  would  not 
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have  been  two  opinions  in  England  amongst  statesmen  or 
public  men  of  any  authority  as  to  the  course  which  England 
should  take.  He  said  all  would  have  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  sides  with  Austria,  and  to  declare  war 
against  France,  for  fear  that  France  by  her  success,  along 
with  Sardinia,  should  obtain  an  influence  in  Italy,  which 
would  disturb  the  balance  of  power,  and  be  injurious  to 
British  interests.  But  he  added — and  I  recollect  well  the 
solemnity  and  seriousness  of  his  voice — 'AH  that  is  changed, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  it  has  changed  greatly  for  the  better.' 
,WeIl,  the  year  after  that,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  war, 
the  districts  or  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  were  disconnected 
from  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  and  were  handed  over  to  France 
as  compensation  to  the  Emperor  for  the  sacrifices  France 
had  made  in  the  war  against  Austria.  This  did  not  bring 
us  into  war,  but  it  brought  us  very  near  it,  for  our  Foreign 
Office  at  that  time  was  communicating  with  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  not  an  opinion 
like  our  own  in  Europe  that  would  enable  us  to  remonstrate 
against  and  probably  ;to  prevent  annexation  of  those  two 
provinces  to  France.  Fortunately  the  other  Powers  did  not 
take  the  same  view  of  the  case.  They  would  not  join  us  in 
any  action  upon  it ;  the  matter  was  settled,  and  we  escaped 
the  calamity  of  war.  In  1864,  that  is,  four  years  later^  there 
was  war  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  there  we  ran 
an  imminent  risk  of  war,  for  people  said  there  was  an  old 
treaty  by  which  we  were  bound  to  defend  Denmark,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  was  not ;  but  happily,  somebody  dis- 
covered that  the  treaty  was  an  old  and  musty  document 
— that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  like  some  old  and  musty  and 
almost  forgotten  Acts  of  Parliament — and  the  treaty  was 
declared,  like  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  be  obsolete,  and 
therefore  it  was  resolved  that  we  were  not  called  upon  to 
defend  Denmark  and  enter  into  war  with  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many.    Soon  after  this,  only  .two   years  later,  Austria  and 
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Prussia,  having  eo  lately  united  agaiDst  Denmark,  quarrelli 
between  themselves.     That  was  a  war  amongst  the  GermanaJ 
rather  having  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  und  we  took 
part  in  that. 

^  In  1870  there  waa  war  between  Prussia  and  France.  Vou 
know  the  result — that  France  waa  vanquished,  and  that 
Prussia  became  Germany.  There  were  perpons  then  who 
advised  that  wc  should  take  sides.  Some  said  that  Belgium 
was  in  great  danger — somp  said  one  thing,  and  some  another. 
Eminent  men  said,  '  If  you  arc  in  favour  of  peace,  as  England 
ought  to  be,  you  should  declare  war  against  that  power  by 
whom  war  is  declared.'  That  is,  if  France  declares  war 
against  Prussia,  you  should  join  Prussia  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  declare  war  against  France ;  if  Prussia  should 
declare  war  against  France,  then  you  should  join  France  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  and  make  war  against  Prussia.  And 
some  said  that  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
was  little  letter  than  au  usurper,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
England  to  drive  the  family  of  the  Bonapartee  for  ever  from 
the  throne  of  France.  Well,  these  people  were  very  dis- 
cordant, they  only  agreed  in  one  thing,  and  that  was,  the 
absolute  unwisdom  in  discussing  the  point  in  question. 

But  during  this  time,  too,  there  was  another  great  war — 
from  i860  to  1865 — the  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 
You  remember  what  took  place  then.  There  was  a  war  party 
here ;  some  wanted  to  coalesce  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  to  acknowledge  the  Confederacy  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  make  slavery  perpetual  over  those  great  regions, 
and  to  enter  into  a  fatal  contest  with  the  great  power  of  th^ 
North.  If  we  hod  done  it,  it  would  not  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  Slave  Confederacy,  for  great  as  were  tha 
armies  in  the  North  when  left  to  themselves  to  fight  tha 
South,  if  any  Power  in  Europe  bad  interfered,  not  the  million 
of  men  they  had  in  the  field,  but  another  million  of  men 
would  soon  have  been  in  the  field,  and  the  result,  whatever 
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might  have  happened — whether  the  Confederacy  was  estab- 
lished or  whether  the  Republic  waa  re-united  —  this  would 
have  been  certain,  that  the  twenty  or  thirty  milliona  in  the 
Northern  States — and  they  would  soon  have  been  much  more 
than  even  thirty  millions — would  have  been  for  generations 
filled  with  a  bitter  hostility  to  this  country,  and  the  brother- 
hood between  that  people  and  ourselves,  for  which  wo  hope 
and  for  which  wd  pray,  would  have  been  posti>oned  even 
for  many  generations. 

Well  now,  in  these  cases  you  see  that  war  was  avoided, 
that  we  escaped  its  penalties,  and  I  would  ast  you  now — Is 
there  one  single  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  outside  Bedlam, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  be  one  inside  it,  who  regrets  the  course 
of  neutrality  which  the  people  and  the  Govcmnient  of  the 
United  Kingdom  pursued?  But  there  was  one  ease  in  which 
we  took  a  different  course,  and  that  is  the  case  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  1853  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Russia,  and  we,  after  advising  the  Turk  to  accept 
a  certain  proposition  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  which  the 
Turk  refused,  and  which  Russia  accepted,  took  sides  with 
Turkey  notwithstanding,  and  entered  into  a  sanguinary 
conflict  with  Russia.  Now,  if  in  iHjj  we  had  advised  the 
Porte  to  concede  the  demands,  to  make  a  concession  urged 
upon  them  by  Russia,  which  was  only  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  defence  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey,  Turkey  would  have  avoided  that  war,  which  was 
the  forerunner,  it  may  be,  of  her  destruction,  and  we  should 
have  avoided  the  contest  into  which  we  entered;  three- 
tjuart«rs  of  a  million  of  men,  according  to  Mr.  Kingslake  — 
more  I  think  he  puts  it  at — would  have  been  saved  from 
slaughter  or  from  death  by  toil  and  neglect  and  disease ; 
millions,  I  know  not  how  many,  perhaps  something  like  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  millions  of  treasure,  would  not 
have  been  wasted,  and  in  all  probability  we  should  have 
avoided  a  vast  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  Continent  which 
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took  place  after  that  war  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
it,  and  the  many  subsequent  wara  that  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  was  a  grand  line  that  Milton  wrote  in 
one  of  his  grand  sonnets,  when  he  says, — ■ 

'For  what  nm  wnr  1>nt  endleas  war  atlll  btwd?' 
and  that  war   has  bred  indescribable  loss  and  suffering  I 
several  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

But  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  jealousy  of  Russia, 
judgment  of  the  nation  was  disturbed,  argument  was  of  i 
avail,  facts  that  were  true  were  disputed,  passions  wer 
excited,  and  tbo  GoTemment  themselves,  responsible  to  i 
large  extent  for  exciting  the  people,  went  into  that  dissstroi 
and,  in  my  opinion,  most  unnecessary  contest.  But  the  \ 
party  is  always  jealous  of  somebody;  it  always  hates  som 
body.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  jealous  of  Russiaj  and  at  thsl 
time  to  such  an  extent  was  tfae  public  afraid  of  Russia  t 
they  believed  that  wo  in  tlio  North  of  England,  and  csi>ucial 
those  in  the  Eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire,  were  in  danger  o 
invasion  from  the  Baltic.  Now  wo  know  that  that  w 
belief  that  should  have  established  the  lunacy  of  a  man 
said  he  was  aano  and  was  not.  And  yet  under  that  sort  ( 
panic  the  Governmeut  of  the  time  added  5,000  me 
English  navy,  and  then  the  public  began  to  think  that  afti 
alt  perhaps  they  might  be  safe.  Then  this  same  war  part 
was  jealous  of  France,  and  hated  the  French  Empire  j 
everybody  connected  with  the  then  Government  of  France 
That  hatred  lasted  until  the  treaty  of  i860 ;  since  that  tre 
that  simple  document,  a  document  that  the  President  of  yow 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  President  of  a  Chamber  c 
Commerce  in  France  could  have  drawn  up  in  a  short  time,— 
there  was  nothing  ahEtruso,  nothing  difficult,  nothii 
mysterious  about  it — that  document  alone  has  had  the  effee 
-  of  removing  the  suspicion  we  had  of  France ;  and  at  t 
present  moment  the  Channel  does  not  separate  us,  but  onitfl 
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us,  and  the  trade  from  that  empire  and  from  England  lo  that 
country  has  increased  so  much  tLat  now  you  never  find  any 
man  who  has  any  jealousy  of  France.  Even  the  war  party  of 
the  press  would  seem,  so  far  as  France  ia  concerned,  to  be  for 
the  time  put  entirely  out  of  court  and  suppreesed. 

There  was  another  great  suspicion  that  men  had  at  one 
time,  and  that  was  about  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  know,  everybody  knows,  that  if  the  United  Slates  were 
unjust  enough,  aggressive  enough,  and  malignant  enough  to 
invade  Canada,  that  with  their  vast  power,  their  40,000,000 
of  population  against  the  4,000,000  of  Canada,  they  could 
easily  pass  the  boundaries  and  occupy  the  whole  Cnnadian 
territory.  No  fortifications  that  we  could  raise  or  that 
Canada  could  raise  would  prevent  that  result.  But  the 
United  States  are  not  a  country  whose  people  are  brigands 
and  buecaneerB.  They  are  a  country  which,  except  during 
the  time  of  their  civil  war,  from  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment  as  a  free  nation,  have  only  been  at  war  I  think  about 
four  years ;  and  as  regards  half  of  that  time  in  one  of  those 
wars  they  had  at  least  as  much  justification  as  wo  have  ever 
had  for  any  of  the  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Wo  come  now  to  our  own  time,  and  the  old  influence  comes 
up  again.  The  old  sore  is  before  ua  ;  the  old  jealousy  exists  ; 
the  old  peril  comes  round  again,  and  we  have  to  confront  it 
as  best  we  may.  The  Turk,  even  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  friends,  has  behaved  very  badly.  He  was  brought  for 
trial,  in  some  sort,  before  the  Conference  held  at  the  close  of 
the  year, — the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  The  verdict 
went  against  him,  but  there  was  no  result,  for  there  wii£  no 
European  concert.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  course 
pursued  by  England,  as  represented  by  her  Government, 
made  European  concert  absolutely  impossible.  And  now  it 
might  have  been  thought  reasonable,  that  if  we  wore  not 
willing  to  enforce  the  verdict  we  might  at  any  rate  have 
stood  aside  and  left  Turkey  to  its  fate,    Russia  has  undertaken 
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to  enforce  that  verdict.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of 
Russia  except  this,  that  if  the  Conference  was  wise,  if  the 
negotiation  was  a  jnst  interference,  if  the  verdict  of  the  Con- 
ference was  a  righteous  verdict,  it  seems  only  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  with  logic  that  somebody  should  enforce  it. 
And  the  Russians  being  npon  the  borders  of  Torkey,  and 
suffering,  of  course,  more  than  we  do  firom  any  disturbance 
in  the  Turkish  provinces,  the  people  of  Russia  having  a  great 
fiympathy  with  the  Christian  poxmlation  of  Turkqr,  and  that 
sympathy  having  a  great  influence  upon  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment^ Russia  therefore  steps  forward  in  accordance  with  the 
common  practice  of  nations,  as  we  find  in  all  histories  of  the 
past.  She  steps  forward  to  defend  that  Christian  population, 
and  to  put  down  evils  and  disturbances  and  oppressions  which 
had  become  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe. 

We  might  have  supposed  that  our  Government  would  have 
been  entirely  neutral,  but  its  neutrality  is  not  exactly  of  that 
perfect  kind  which  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been.  For 
example,  we  say  to  Russia  you  must  not  touch  Egypt — but 
Egypt  is  at  war  with  Russia — ^because  Egypt  is  constantly 
sending  ships  of  war  and  troopships  with  soldiers  to  the  help 
of  the  Sultan.  Russia,  sensibly  enough,  not  being  anxious 
to  come  into  conflict  with  England^  pledges  herself  that 
Egypt  shall  be  kept  outside  of  the  militaiy  operations  in 
which  she  is  engaged.  But,  we  say  further,  at  least  many 
people  say^  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Government 
have  said  it  in  express  language,  but  people  believe  they 
mean  it^  that  Russia  shall  not  approach  Constantinople. 
But  if  Russia  is  not  to  approach  Constantinople  what  is  that 
but  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  g^ve  Turkey  an  inducement 
not  to  make  peace^  and  to  shut  out  Russia  from  one  of  the 
commonest  rights  of  a  belligerent  ?  For  surely  to  take  the 
capital  city  of  an  empire  or  a  kingdom  at  war,  and  to  occupy 
it,  is  the  speediest  mode  of  bringing  that  war  to  a  conclusion. 
'"^^  Government  now  appears  to  hold,  as  &r  as  it  can,  the 
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floctrines  and  the  policy  of  1854.  It  adheres  to  what  has 
been  culled  '  that  ghastly  phaDtom — the  balance  of  power.' 

That  balance  of  [wwer  is  a  curious,  shadowy  thing;,  which 
has  brought  11s  much  evil.  In  1830,  France,  under  Charles  X, 
captured  Algiers  and  made  herself  possessor  of  a  large  tract 
of  country  on  the  southem  shores  of  the  Mtnl  iter  ran  ean.  At 
that  time  it  was  said  that  France  was  making  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  French  lake,  and  disturbing  the  balance  of  power. 
Happily  we  did  not  go  to  war  for  it,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  ten 
days  after  the  capture  of  Algiers  the  King  of  France  was  a 
refugee  on  the  shores  of  this  inland,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  Algiers  has  been  a  costly  burden  to  the  French  people. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  forty-seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  transaction  France  has  spent  100,000,000/. 
as  the  result  of  the  possession  of  Algeria  ;  and  it  would  be  a 
email  estimate  to  say  that  it  had  cost  more  than  100,000 
French  lives.  And  France  is  not  a  bit  stronger  to-day ;  the 
balance  of  power  is  not  in  the  BmaJlest  degree  disturbed  by 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  France.  But  what  else  has 
happened  ? 

There  is  a  new  kingdom  in  Europe— the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
It-aly  was  composed  of  a  number  of  small  States,  and  by  a 
variety  of  transactions  and  circumstances,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  these  small  States  have  united  under  one  Sovereign 
and  now  form  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  And  what  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  doing?  Building  a  fleet.  It  is  as  foolish 
as  other  kingdoms.  It  is  building  a  fleet  that  is  not  in  any 
degree  necessary,  which  is  burdening  its  subjects  with  heavy 
taxes;  and  they  boast  of  having  an  ironclad  more  powerful 
than  Exists  in  any  other  country,  and  that  whereas  we  possess 
a  gun  that  is  called  an  81 -ton  gun,  the  Italians  are  putting  a 
gun  of  100  tons  on  board  one  of  their  ships.  Well,  but  ia 
this  no  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  ?  Of  course  it  is. 
The  little  kingdoms  of  Italy  bad  no  power  whatsoever  in 
Europe,  and  nobody  asked  their  opinion  upon  any  European 
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Tbe  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as  it  takes  in  these  sn 
StatpB,  becomes  a  powerftil  kingTlom,  and  it  ie  admitted  i 
the  family  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  its  adrtce  ia  constantly 
asked,  and  now  you  see  from  late  paragraphs  in  tbe  pap( 
which  may  be  untnie,  anil  which  I  hope  are  so,  that  Ita 
haiTng  some  a^ressive  propensities,  coveting  territory  whid 
does  not  now  belong  to  it,  is  anxious  to  take  p^  with  Bui 
in  order  that,  whatever  scramble  may  take  plaoe  at  the  end  o 
during  the  progress  of  this  war,  Italy  may  add  something  1 
her  dominions.     Bat  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary- 
interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.     Noy 
we  patronised  it ;  we  were  in  Borne  degree  responsible  for  i^  1 
abd  we  have  never  believed  that  the  formation  of  the  i 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  adding  of  a  new  member  to  t]M  1 
powerful  family  of  European  nations,  wae  injurious  to  Europt^  1 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  ihif  I 
country. 

TheDj  Again,  you  have   had   another   disturbance   of  tUl 
bdUnce  of  power  through  the  war  of  1870,  between  Fraasfa  j 
and  France.     What  did  that  do?     It  left  France  vanquished fl 
and  its  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  German  army,  and  tbe  fl 
great  centre  of  power  in  Europe,  which  was  supposed  to  1 
in  Paris,  has  been  transferred  in  the  most  open  and  admitteCl 
manner  to  Berlin,  the  capital   of  Germany,     There   Vraa  I 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  that  case,  and  yet  w«4 
have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  alarm  ourwlves  about  i^  1 
much  less  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  it.     Now,  I  take  it  for  ] 
granted  with  regard  to  ConstHntioople — which  is  a  terribl* 
bugbear  to  the  war  party — I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  th«  i 
Russians  shoidd  succeed  in  this  war — and  of  that  I  give  n%  1 
kind  of  opinion — that  the  determination  of  what  shall  be  the  ^ 
destiny  and  the  government  of  Constantinople  will  be  referred 
to  something  like  a  General  Council  of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Kussia  has  over  and  over  again  proclaimed  in  every  form  i»f 
w  "     abd  by  every  kind  of  solemnity  of  expression,  that  it 
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is  cot  her  intention  even  to  attempt  to  hold  Constantinople. 
The  Russians  have  declared  that  tbey  would  not  consent  that 
it  should  become  the  posaesfiion  of  any  of  the  other  Great 
Powers  of  Europe;  but  they  have  not  shut  themeclves  out 
from  the  fair  coDBideration  with  the  other  Powers  of  what, 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  Europe,  shall  be  the  futum 
condition  and  govemmont  of  that  great  city. 

Then  there  comes  the  question  of  the  opening  of  the 
straitfl.  Yon  hear  continually  the  word  'Bosphorus.'  The 
straite,  us  you  know,  are  narrow  patiEages  leading  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  I  presume  you  are  all  now 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  nearly  all  the  good  we  got  amongst  the  vast  evil  of  war 
that  we  learn  something  of  geography.  Well,  these  straits 
run  entirely  through  Turkish  territory.  They  are  very 
narrow ;  they  are  easily  defended  from  either  shore ;  but 
chiefly  at  the  prompting,  and  ia  the  supposed  interest,  of 
England,  the  Russians,  who  possess  large  territories  round, 
or  half-Tonnd,  the  Blaek  Sea,  are  not  permitted  to  send  any 
ship  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  ^Mediterranean,  or  to 
bring  or  navigate  any  ship  of  war  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Black  Sea,  Tlie  straits  arc  open  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations,  and  were  opened  by  tbe  Kussians  themBcIves  a 
hundred  years  ago,  after  they  had  been  closed  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  during  tbr*e  hundred  years  of  their 
possCBsion  by  the  Turk.  Now,  I  hold  the  opening  of  the 
straits  to  he  absolutely  inevitable,  but  under  coudilions  which 
the  Powers  of  Europe  will  find  no  difficulty,  I  believe,  JB 
arranging.  It  would  be  easy  to  a4opt  what  is  culled  on  the 
railways  the  block  system.  There  are  two  arguments  against 
the  opening  of  the  straits.  The  one  is  that  the  Turk,  i>08- 
sessing  Const  an  tioople,  might  reasonably  complain  that  if 
th^  were  opened  a  great  fleet  from  Russia — they  always 
suppose  it  is  from  Russia — a  great  fleet  from  the  Black  Sea, 
of  ironclads,  might  anchor  opposite  Constantinople,  and  even 
c  c  a 
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menace  and  bombard  that  city.  Well,  of  course,  such  a  fleet 
could  do  it,  as  anybody  of  course  can  do  almost  any  miBchief 
he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do.  The  other  argument  is  this — 
that  the  Russian  fleet,  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  into  tlie 
Mediterranean,  ivould  not  be  very  far  off'  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
might  interfere  with  the  trading  traffic  and  the  military  traffic 
between  this  country  and  our  dependencies  in  India.  That, 
of  course,  Russia  might  do,  just  as  Austria  or  Italy  might  do, 
or  France  might  do  it.  They  all  have  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  if  they  chose  singly  to  go  to  war  with  England, 
or,  by  a  combined  operation,  to  resist  us  and  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  Canal,  that  would  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  and,  of  course,  England  would  feel  bound  to 
interpose  to  prevent  any  such  obstruction;  but  there  is  do 
more  reason  to  believe  Russia  would  interfere  with  the  Canal 
than  that  France  would  interfere  with  it.  The  United 
States  have  not  overrun  Canada  ;  the  Mediterranean  is  not  a 
French  take ;  the  Russians  have  not  invaded  the  east  coast  of 
England  from  the  Baltic  ;  there  was  no  country  in  Europe 
that,  until  these  vile  suspicions  were  aroused,  was  more 
disposed  to  a  perpetual  amity  with  England  than  the  great 
Empire  of  Russia. 

But  one  more  observation  upon  this.  I  said  that  thoi 
straits  passed  through  Turkish  territory  and  that  you  migl 
make  provision  that  not  more  than  one  ship  or  two  Bhip< 
or  whatever  limited  number  was  thought  proper,  should  e 
be  at  one  time  in  the  sl.raits  between  the  two  seas ;  and 
therefore  the  jwasessor  of  Constantinople,  whether  Turk  or 
Greek,  or  any  other  Power  or  people,  would  be  free  from 
menace  and  bombardment  from  any  fleet  passing  up  or  down 
the  Channel.  But  what  do  we  do  ?  There  ia  another  narrow 
channel  that  runs  entirely  through  Turkish  territory;  we  are 
shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  company  which  made  it  Yonj 
know,  of  course,  that  the  Suez  Canal  runs  entirely  through  1 
Turkish  territory,    .^nd    what  do  we  say   there?     Wo  eufM 
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there,  that  bo  important  is  it  for  us,  for  our  trade,  for  tlie 
supply  of  troops  if  need  be  for  India,  for  the  passagri-'  of  onr 
aliips  of  war,  if  it  is  neeeasary  for  them  to  be  sent  to  India 
— so  important  is  this  to  our  interestB,  that  we  are  ready 
to  defy  the  world  in  arms  to  beep  that  Canal  open  for  our 
traffic.  But  surely  the  Canal  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  straits  which  the  Creator  of  the  world 
made  for  the  traffic  and  service  of  the  world,  has  as  good 
a  right  to  bo  open  to  the  world  as  the  straits,  the  Caual 
which  was  made  by  M.  Lesscps  with  the  money  of  his 
French  shareholders. 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  to  me  that  I  heard  Lord 
Pylmerston,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  lu  the  House  of 
Commons  declaring  that  this  Suez  Canal  was  a  chimera — 
it  was  a  scheme  that  could  not  be  completed,  or  could  not 
succeed  if  it  were  completed;  that  it  would  be  no  advantage 
to  England;  that  England  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it — none  of  its  money  sliould  be  spent  upon  it.  Well,  the 
result  was  that  it  was  all  thrown  upon  France,  and  France, 
stimulated  by  the  hostility  of  tbe  English  Minister,  poured 
forth  its  money  in  vast  sums,  and  under  the  wouderful 
energy  of  M.  Leseeps,  the  Canal  was  made — not  only  made, 
but  it  succeeds  and  will  pay.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have 
become  shareholders  in  it — not  you  and  I,  but  our  Oovem- 
ment,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  of  all  parts  of  the  world 
that  which  at  this  moment  we  are  the  most  hound  to  defend 
to  tho  very  last  extremity.  Now  the  fact  is  with  regard 
to  that  Canal  that  I  believe  it  is  in  more  risk  from  the  Turk 
than  from  anybody  else  ;  and  I  believe  that  all  Europe  would 
gladly  enter  into  any  kind  of  reasonable  compact  to  guarantee 
its  improvement,  its  being  widened,  and  its  being  kept  per- 
petually open  for  all  the  mercantile  and  other  navies  of  tho 
gluhe.  I  believe  also  that  other  nations,  ourselves  excepted, 
would  he  quite  willing  to  see  the  straits  between  the  Black 
6ea  and  the  Mediterranean  just  ae  freely  opened.     They  have 
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no  kind  of  internet  such  as  we  pretend  to  have.  Our  interest, 
to  my  mind,  is  purely  visiooary.  Russia  is  not  a  nation,  is 
Dot  likely  to  he  for  a  long  time  a  nation,  that  will  have 
great  fleets  to  traverse  the  Mediterranean  as  we  have;  aii4{ 
if  she  had  a  fleet  there  it  would  be  no  more  hostile  to 
than  the  now  creating,  growing  fleet  of  ItAly,  or  the  now 
existing  formidable  fleet  of  France. 

And  when  1  eome  to  consider  the  position  of  Roesia, 
shut  up  as  she  is  in  the  North,  in  the  Baltic,  by  the  frtwA, 
her  only  entrance  by  the  Sound,  which  is  narrow ;  that  she 
has  no  great  navigable  rivers  running  to  the  ocean — th^ 
nm  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian — I  say  that  it  is  od»j 
of  the  most  unjust  ideas,  and  one  of  the  very  wildest 
unstatesmanlike  notions,  that  this  country  can  perpetosllyi 
forbid  a  nation  of  80,000,000  of  people  to  find  that  acceai, 
to  the  main  ocean  which  the  Creator  of  the  world  mad»| 
equally  for  all  His  people  upon  the  globe. 

Now,  may  I  be  allowed  to  remark  upon  some  reeeni; 
news  which  I  think,  whatever  judgment  we  may  form  upon  it, 
must  be  admitted  to  he  of  a  somewhat  disturbing  ehantcter. 
I  am  not  anxious  in  my  observations  to-night  to  iittarb 
the  Government.  So  far  as  I  could  find  them  taking  a 
course  which  appeared  to  mo  wise  for  the  country,  1  should 
be  glad  to  offer  them  any  support  that  I  could  give  them ; 
but  I  must  say  that  their  course  has  been  one  that  has 
eeomed  to  me  not  so  much  of  a  clear  and  decided  slates- 
tnaoship  as  a  course  of  constantly  varying  caprioe.  I  think 
tliey  have  damaged  our  own  commerce  and  our  own  name. 
About  a  year  and  a-half  ago  they  astounded  the  country 
by  the  announcement  that  they  had  become  possesaors  of  a 
lai^  nnmlxir  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  And  they  gave 
twice  as  much  for  them  as  the  Khedive,  it  is  said,  had 
ofiered  \t  m  other  quarters.     But  I  will  not  object  to 

a  CO"  DOS  here  or  there.     I  am  not  speaking  now 
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of  the  policy.  You  know  how  that  annovincement  wns  re- 
ceived. The  London  newspapers,  which  really  knew,  I 
suppose,  nothing  about  it,  annouuced  it  as  the  first  step  to 
a  great,  spirited,  and,  as  they  hoped,  triumphant  foreign 
policy.  It  was  the  fii-st  step  towards  the  possession  of  nil 
the  Canal,  and  probably  to  the  possession  of  Egypt  itself. 
The  Government  did  not  deny  that,  in  fact  some  things 
they  said  led  to  that  conclusion ;  and  yet  afterwards  we 
were  informed  by  an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Crown  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  commercial  transaction  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  advantageona  to  the  country;  that 
we  had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  Canal  that  it  would  be 
well  that  we  should  have  a  voice  upon  the  directing  board. 
That  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  is  not  one 
upon  which  we  need  either  greatly  to  applaud,  or  perhaps 
to  condemn,  the  Administration. 

Well,  by-and-by,  what  do  they  do  further?  They  send 
out  Mr.  Cave,  a  member  of  the  Government,  to  Egypt  to 
look  up  the  hooks  and  the  affairs  and  the  hanking  account 
of  the  Khedive.  The  Khedive  did  not  ask  for  Mr.  Cave, 
a  member  of  the  Government;  he  asked  for  a  competent 
clerk  or  two  from  the  Treasury,  They  sent  a  member  of 
the  Gove-mment  out,  and  the  result  of  that  was  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  we  had  some  special  and  overwhelming 
interest  in  Kgypt  that  would  load  to  some  great  transaction 
at  no  distant  iieriod.  And  then  we  had  speeches,  as  you 
know ;  speeches  made  by  the  most  eminent  Ministers ; 
speeches  which  excited  undue  auspicion  and  hostility  in 
Russia,  and  speeches  which  excited  in  this  country  the  ar- 
dour of  the  war  party  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Then  we  had  the  Conference  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  people  say — it  is  denied,  it  was  denied  by 
the  Government,  hut  people  do  say — that  there  were  two 
voices  that  spoke  to  the  Sultan.  Now,  I  have  heard  two 
voices  myself  often  that  did  not  speak  with  any  discordance. 
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1  recollect  one  of  my  boys  being  very  much  surprised  wheal 
I  told  him  that,  being   in    the  Higlilanda,  I  heard  a  ; 
ehout  trnd  the  echo  aoewered  in  Gaehc.    Weil,  but  it  auBweredf 
in  Gaelic  because  ihn  man  Epoke  in  Gaelic ;  an  echo  repe*ti 
what  it  has  heard,  and  though  there  are  two  sounds  and  t 
voices,  there  is  only  one  thing  said.     The  two  voices  whio 
spoke  in  Constantinople    apparently  did  not  say   the    i 
thing.     Whilst  Lord  Salisbury  was  endeavouring  by  all  thft- 
means    in    his    power    to    urge    the    Turk   to   those    moi 
moderate    concessions   which    at    last    the   Conferenee   o 
demanded,   and  with  which    Ruiieia  would  be   content,  i 
war  would  have  been  avoided,  the  war  party  in  this  conntiy '1 
the   war  press,   the    war  pubhe    men  —  that  portion   of    thff^ 
public  which  I  call   the   rowdy   war   party  — and  there  ttM| 
rowdies  amongst  the  rich   as   well   as  amongst  the  poor— 
I   say  all  that  party  was  speaking  with  another  voice, 
stimulating  and  encouraging  the  Turk  to  resist,  and  it  I 
brought  the  Turk  to  the  catastrophe  ia  which  he  now  fin 
himself. 

Afterwards,  or  about  that  time,  we  had  the  fleet  sent  ) 
Besiba  Bay.     Well,  there   might  be  fair  reasons  for  sendini 
the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,     I  do  not  want  to  take  udvanta 
of  an  act  of  this  kind  to  bring  charges  against  the  Govem-r'J 
ment,  but  all  I  say  is  that  whilst  the  press  of  this  partjra 
and  the  war  party  generally,  and,  I  am  afraid  to  say  t 
some  members  connected   with   the   Government — althoof 
they  had  led  ns  to  conclude  that  the  sending  of  the   I 
to  Besika  Bay  was  in  some  sort  a  menace  to  nussia  and  i 
exhibition  of  the  naval  power  of  England,  yet  alter  all  tbl*! 
txcitement  had   been   created,  Ministers  come  forward   and    ■ 
say  that  it  really  had   nothing   to   do   with   these   reasons, 
and  that  the  fleet  went  there  merely  because  they  thought 
there  would   be  some  dist^urbancc   or  insurrection    in   Con- 
stantinople,  and    that   it    was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  be 
in  the   OMghbourhood,  for   the   purpose  of  taking   care   of 
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European  people  who  might  be  there  in  that  time  of  danger. 
So  you  see  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  is  done  by 
the  Goverament  that  is  not  niiere presented  according  to 
tbeir  own  statement  afterwards. 

Now  I  really  think  that  I  am  justified  in  bringing  this 
charge  against  the  Government — either  they  themselveB  do  not 
fairly  understand  the  effects  of  the  particular  acts  which  they 
recommend,  and  which  they  enforce,  or  that  they  behave  in 
a,  manner  showing  almost  no  confidence  in  the  public  opinion 
of  their  country.  I  think  that  if  they  were  to  explain  dis- 
tinctly— they  have  opportunities  every  night  in  Parliament; 
they  have  opporfuuitiea  every  naorning  in  influential  organs 
of  the  press — if  they  would  explain  distinctly  when  they 
take  any  of  these  steps  what  is  the  meaning  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  them,  that  then  the  public  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. What  has  been  the  case  with  these  different  aets'i' 
Look  at  the  records  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  how  much 
some  things  go  up  and  other  things  go  down  j  and  simple 
people  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes  are  led  on  very  often 
in  their  purchases  or  sales  or  speculations,  it  may  be  to  their 
ruin.  And  see  what  takes  place  in  your  markets — in  your 
wool  market,  in  your  cotton  market  at  Liverpool.  All  these 
are  affected  by  those  various  acts,  and  I  maintain  that  the 
commercial  people  of  England — I  nm  not  now  appealing  to 
Libera!  merchants  and  manufacturers,  I  appeal  to  all  mer- 
chants and  maiiuracturere,  to  all  men  who  live  by  their 
daily  labour — and  I  say  they  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
Government  for  a  distinct  enunciation  of  their  policy. 

Now,  I  admit  with  great  frankness  the  difficulties  of  the 
Government.  The  difficulties  would  have  been  very  great  if 
our  party  had  been  in  office.  It  would  bo  unfair,  it  would 
be  unjust  altogether — an  injustice  of  which  I  am  altogether 
incapable — to  bring  against  the  Government  indiscriminate 
charges  because  they  have  not  done  everj'thing  wisely  in  the 
great  difficulties  which  they  have  had  to  consider  and  en- 
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counter.     But  they  mig^fat  certainly — at  Itaet  I  believe  tin 
might— bave  t&med  down  wh&t  I  call  the  rowdy  organs  i 
their  press.     Look  at  the  w-ild  things  tliat  they  have  f 
They  talk  of  ConBtantinople ;    they  talk  of  the  Boe^thoi 
they  now  talk  of  Gallipoli — a  liltle  place  joet  on  the  I 
hand  etde  as  you  go  up  the  DardanelleG.     I  was  oiK-e  Tcry 
near  run  ashore  tliere  myself.     I  only  hope  the  GovemmeBt 
will  not  be  mn  ashore  there.     Then  they  talk  of  Cret*;  and 
there  hae  bcren  almost  a  Ehower  of  pamphlets  and  of  article»J 
in  newspapers  in  fevour  of  the  seizure,  or  purchase,  <w  an-; 
nexatioD — various  terms  by  which  it  is  understood  that  \ 
are  to  obtain  poBseeeion— of  Egypt  as  the  highway  to  India,  I 
and   govern   it  upon   the  plan  on  which  we  govern  India.-fl 
I  do  not  eay  that  that  might  not  be  es-ea  an  advantage  to  I 
those  poor  wretches,  the  subjects  of  our  friend  the  Khodire;  f 
hut   there    is  one  consideration    that  these   wild    and   cra^l 
]>oople  never  for  a  moment    look  at.      What  do  they  thinlc  1 
would  be  thought  in  Europe  if  anythmg  of  the  kind  \ 
done?     Why   this,   first   of   all-,    that  having  seized   apotfcl 
something  that  we  thought  was  useful  for  us,  we  leave  tli«  I 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Turkitib  Empire  to  be  token  bjr'l 
anybody  who  is  strong  enough  to  seize  it.     And  what  would  J 
be  thonght  by  Prance?     France  has,  as  you  know,  a  tr»-  1 
ditional  regard  for  Egypt.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  goe«  I 
further  back  than  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  when  forty  f 
centuries  looked  down  from   the  Pyramids  upon  his  armies, 
hut  France  has  from   that    time  always  been  endeavouring 
to  oblain  what  is  called  a  strong  interest  with  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  gentleman — a  Frenchman, 
and  a  very  eminent  Frenchman,  who,  when  there  is  another 
Liberal  Government  in  France,  which  I  hope  may  be  soon, 
will    in    ail    probability    be    an    important    member    of   that    I 
Govcmme'  this  question  to  him.     We  had  been 

talking  and    u]x)n  the   language  which  was   ' 
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held  by  some  people  in  this  country  with  regard  to  it.  I 
said,  '  What  would  be  thought  in  Prance  if  England  were, 
under  any  pretence  and  by  any  means,  whether  by  force 
or  liy  purchase,  or  in  any  way  to  obtain  possession  of  Egypt  ?' 
lie  said  it  would  create  the  very  worst  impression  in  that 
country,  and  his  opinion  was  that  no  Government  could 
maintain  itself  in  France  which  permitted  euch  a  measure 
without  the  strongest  protest  and  remonstrance,  and  whether 
protest  and  remonstrance  would  be  all  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  determine.  And  all  this  for  what  T  That  our  ships  may 
go  through  the  Canal  to  India,  And  there  is  no  Power  in 
the  world  that  has  at  this  moment,  as  I  believe,  the  smallest 
disposition  to  interfere  with  it,  but  all  of  them  have  a  great 
interest — not  so  great  as  ours,  but  still  a  great  interest — 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Canal. 

Now  in  this  discord  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done 
there  is  one  other  consideration  of  great  importance,  and  that 
is,  that  England  has  no  allies.  I  believe  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  at  this  moment  that  feels  with  us  in  regard  to 
these  questions.  We  are  alone  in  Europe,  as  I  believe,  with 
regard  to  the  Bosphorua,  and  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
danger  as  connected  with  the  closing  of  the  Canal.  Amongst 
other  nations  our  demands  are  felt  to  be  unreasonable  and 
arrogant,  and  I  confess  I  sometimes  fear  that  if  we  pursue 
this  policy  much  fiirther  we  shall  stand  the  risk  of  some 
European  combination  against  us,  and  that  we  shall  find 
ourselves  not  trium|>hant  but  baffled.  And  when  the  final 
settlement  comes  of  this  qnestion,  unless  we  can  be  moderate 
and  just,  I  sxispcct  that  there  is  great  danger  that  we  may 
suffer  a  humiliation  which  not  the  nation  only  as  a  whole, 
but  which  all  of  us  individually,  may  be  made  severely 
to  feel. 

Now  what  is  our  tnie  policy  ?  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 
that  a  great  many  wars  have  taken  place  since  the  Crimean 
War — unhappily  have  taken  place — in  which  we  have  had 
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no  part,  thoiigb  we  ran  in  some  of  them  great  risks.  N'ond 
of  UB  now  regret  our  neutrality  and  our  pacific  policy.  Wb 
violated  that  policy  at  the  time  of  the  Itussian  War,  irom 
1854  to  1856,  and  now  almost  all  of  us  repent  that  we  did 
violate  that  policy.  I  believe  that  the  policy  of  neutrality 
is  the  true  and  wise  policy  for  this  country.  Not  only  is  it 
true  in  morals,  hut  it  is  true  in  statesmanship ;  and,  in  fact, 
1  would  not  dissociate  at  all  what  is  true  in  morals  from  what 
is  true  iu  statesmanship.  I  think  that  we  might,  and  that 
we  ought,  whenever  honest  counsel  is  solicited — we  ought  to 
give  honest  counsel,  and  that  if  the  time  should  come — and 
it  may  be  remote — but  if  the  time  should  come  when  the 
Powers  of  Europe  should  ask  us  or  ask  themselves  what 
ehould  be  the  future  destiny  of  Constantinople ;  should 
the  Turk  remain  there  with  circumscribed  territory  and 
power,  or  should  the  Greek  return  to  the  possession  of  his 
ancient  seat  of  glory  and  of  power,  it  would  become  this. 
Goveroment,  not  with  selfishness,  not  with  this  miserablo 
jealousy,  but  with  honest  and  courageous  advice,  to  join  with 
the  other  Powers  in  that  settlement  that  would  he  best  foP 
that  region  and  best  for  the  future  interests  and  peace  of 
Europe. 

I  began  by  saying  that  we  were  a  great  empire.  It; 
becomes  a  great  State  like  this  to  set  always  to  the  world 
a  gieat  and  noble  example.  I  quote  a  passage  from  a  recent 
speech  of  Lord  Derby  with  a  sentiment  of  the  utmost  admi- 
ration and  with  the  fullest  concurrence.  He  said,  '  We  must 
alwaj's  remember  that  the  greatest  of  British  interests  is  the 
interest  of  jjeace.'  Now  at  home  what  are  we  doing  ?  We 
are  advancing  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power — and  it  is  a 
difficult  and  a  rugged  process,  after  generations  of  neglect^-« 
we  are  advancing  as  much  as  we  can  the  education  of  our 
people.  We  are  promoting  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  their 
industry,  n  ig  all  wc  can  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 

their  lipj)  Qteot  and  satisfaction  of  their  hearty. 
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Five  years  hence,  if  tliie  matter  be  settled,  and  we  do  not 
interfere,  we  sliall  all  be  delighted  that  we  did  not  interfere. 
Five  years  hence,  if  we  do  interfere,  we  shall  lament  for  the 
dead  whose  blood  has  been  eacrificed,  for  the  treasure  that  haa 
been  wasted,  for  the  added  discord  which  we  have  brought  to 
Europe,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the  humiliation  of  our  statesmanship 
and  our  military  operations  that  we  may  have  to  undertake. 
Let  UB,  then,  I  say,  turning  to  our  foreign  policy,  be  as  wise  as 
we  are  endeavouring  to  be  with  our  home  policy.  Let  us  try 
to  be  courteous  to  all  nations,  just  to  all  nations ;  as  far  as 
we  can,  getting  rid  of  the  jealousies  that  have  disturbed  us,  let 
us  believe  that  whether  it  be  the  United  States  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  whether  it  be  the  great  Empire  of 
Russia  in  the  East  of  Europe,  that  there  are  good  and  great 
and  noble  men  in  those  countries ;  that  there  is  no  disposition 
whatever — as  I  believe  there  is  none — to  make  quarrels  with 
this  country,  and  to  do  no  evil  of  any  kind  to  us.  Then, 
great  as  our  nation  is,  with  its  power  apparent  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  great  will  be  its  influence  for  good, 
and  though  the  world  moves  on  slowly — far  too  slowly  for 
our  ardent  hopes — to  its  brighter  day,  history  will  declare 
with  impartial  voice  that  Britain,  casting  off  her  ancient  errors, 
led  the  grand  proeession  of  the  nations  in  the  path  of  civilisa- 
tion and  of  peace. 


XXV. 


MANCHESTEE,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1877. 

[The  new  Town  Hall  at  Manchester,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhdue, 
was  formally  opened  on  this  day.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Qneen  would 
have  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  bnt  somewhat  unexpectedly  the  hope  waa 
disappointed.  A  very  distinguished  company  was  present,  and  Mr.  Bright* 
being  one  of  the  guests,  was  requested  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  House 
of  Commons.] 

I  BELIEVE  this  is  the  very  first  time  in  all  my  long 
experience  that  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  presume  that  I  am  asked 
to-night  because  I  have  been  so  long  a  time  a  member  <^ 
that  House.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  in  looking  over  the  list  of  members  of  the  House  he 
found  that  there  were  not  so  many  as  twenty  of  them  that 
had  been  members  of  it  for  so  long  a  period.  If  I  were  to 
compare  the  House  of  Commons  with  this  assembly,  I  should 
say  that  the  House  in  one  respect  bad  rather  the  advantage^ 
for  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  man  need  not  speak  unless 
he  looks  for  and  attracts,  or,  as  we  say,  'catches'  the 
Speaker's  eye.  He  may  sit — and  many  members  do  sit — most 
comfortably  for  the  whole  Session,  and  on  no  one  occasion 
trouble  the  House  with  a  speech.  But  here  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. When  I  had  your  invitation,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  felt 
grateful    that   you    remembered    an    old    acquaintance    and 
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frinid.  At  the  same  time  T  felt  that  I  should  have  come 
to  this  banquet  with  much  more  courage,  miiph  less  trepi- 
dation, if  I  had  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  eit  through 
our  proceedings,  enjoying  that  pleasant  obscurity  which  ie 
denied  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  address  you.  My 
long  experience  has  taught  me,  however,  that  the  kind  of 
pleasure  is  not  permitted  to  me  at  public  banquets,  eo  I  rise 
in  obedience  to  an  authority  against  which  none  of  ua  dai'e 
to  rebel. 

I  suppose  that  the  object  of  a  toast  ie  that  it  should  bring 
the  persona  toasted  before  the  notice  of  those  present,  and 
excite  favourable  wishes  on  their  behalf.  We  wish,  I  presume, 
health  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  T  may  be  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion — and  there  are  others  here  who  can  cor- 
rect rae  if  I  am  wrong— I  should  say  that  for  some  time  tlie 
health  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  but  indifferent. 
I  mean  if  health  is  to  be  tested  by  vigour,  and  freshness  of  life, 
and  action.  Some  nine  years  ago  I  recollect,  and  since  then, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  exhibited  much  life  and  much 
iVeshnesR,  and  that  everybody  felt  it  to  be  a  great  assembly  with 
great  aims  and  the  power  of  doing  great  work.  But  latterly 
from  Bome  cause — and  I  do  not  blame  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  it  is  what  it  is  by  the  fiat  of  those  who  sent  it  there,  but 
I  only  state  the  fact — the  House  now  appears  to  have  lost  all 
that  vigour,  and  to  be  af(lict«d  nith  a  languor  that  is  almost 
distressing.  If  I  were  a  medical  man  called  in  to  give  an 
opinion,  I  should  say  from  facts  that  are  notorious  that  its 
appetite  seems  to  be  feeble,  and  as  I  have  heard  a  doctor  say 
in  examining  a  patient,  the  tongue,  if  not  actually  foul,  is 
in  some  degree  furred.  Well,  what  does  your  family  doctor 
recommend  when  ho  finds  some  member  of  the  household  a 
little  under  par  or  deficient  in  energy — a  little  borne  down, 
it  may  he,  by  the  weary  work  of  city  life.  Generally,  he 
thinks  country  air  would  be  of  advantage,  and  1  am  not 
certain  if  the  only  remedy  tn  which  we  can  look,  the  only 
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chan^  wbicli  wfl]  te  of  any  Wn^fit  to  that  an^st  assembly  " 
aboat  which  I  am  Epeaking,  will  not  be  that  under  some  hi^h 
medical  aathoritj  it  ehoiild  be  E«nt  back  to  the  eonntry.  So 
mQch  for  the  Hooee  of  Commons.  It  takes  np  bo  much  of 
oor  time  daring  sir  months  of  the  jear  that  the  House 
may  be  content  if  we  talk  abont  Boaiething  else  during 
the  recces,  utd  I  turn  to  the  occasion  on  which  we  ate 
met. 

I  agree  with  what  haa  been  eaid  that  this  is  really 
memorable  day  in  this  great  city.  I  have  on  my  left 
Ixird  Provost  of  Edinbnrgh.  He  eays  that  he  has  attended, 
as  I  believe  that  all  Lord  Provosts  have  a  right  to  have 
attended,  a  great  many  banquets,  bnt  he  does  not  think  that 
fae  has  ever  before  seen  anything  so  complete  and  so  grand 
in  that  line  as  the  banquet  at  which  he  lias  been  present 
to-nt^ht.  On  my  right  hand  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  I  cannot  well  appeal  to  any  higher  authority 
either  as  to  law  or  fact,  and  he  says  that  he  thinke  what  he 
has  seen  here  to-night  is  absolutely  complete.  This  banquet 
then  to-night  stands  distinguished  among  all  the  banqi 
that  any  of  ns  have  ever  seen  or  attended.  To-morrow  night^' 
I  understand,  these  apartiaents  will  be  filled  by,  I  must  say, 
a  much  more  brilliant  assemblage,  without  saying  anythii 
offensive  of  ourselves ;  and  on  the  following  day 
have,  if  our  September  skies  will  permit,  a  multitudinoa] 
procession  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
shows,  I  think,  that  all  classes  in  the  city  hold  it  to  be 
memorable  occasion,  and  that  we  are  engaged  in  somethin^^ 
which  may  hereafter  be  spoken  of,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  for: 
generations  and  for  centuries,  as  a  great  thing  to  have 
done  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  in  these  days,  Theiv 
are  two  things  shown  by  what  has  been  done.  We  see  what 
a  prodigious  growth  tbere  has  been  of  pojiulation  and  of 
wealth  in  onf  and    it  shows,  also,   what  vast  force 

there    is — foii  Jity   and    forcp    of  generosity — in 
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Fifty  years  ago,  or  less,  I  suppose,  this  town  was  governed 
by  an  officer  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Borough  Reeve. 
I  never  saw  a  Borough  Reeve  myself.  I  do  not  know  in 
the  least  what  kind  of  i»erson  he  was.  He  was  something, 
however,  that  we  have  now  forgotten — something  we  must 
admit  to  be  very  antiquated.  He  was  the  symbol  of  a 
l>atronage  which  was  in  some  degree  humiliating  to  a  great 
town.  In  fact,  he  is  now  ae  extinct  as  that  almost  fabnioue 
bird  the  dodo.  You  may  still  iind  him,  it  may  be,  at 
Madame  Tussaud's  or  in  the  British  Museum.  Bat,  instead 
of  having  a  Borough  Keeve  to  govern  the  great  town  of 
Manchester,  under  n  very  respectable  Staffordshire  squire, 
you  have  now  my  bon.  friend  who  sits  in  the  chair — the 
real,  undoubted,  and  authoritative  representative  of  the  people 
in  this  great  city.  Then,  with  regard  to  this  edifice,  it  is 
truly  a  municipal  palace.  Whether  you  look  at  its  propor- 
tions outside  or  its  internal  decorations,  or  to  the  costly 
monument  which  is  raised  by  it,  there  is  nothing  hke  it  that 
I  know  of  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  In  any  of  the  great  and  famous  old  cities  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  there  is  in  what  they  call  their  Hotels 
de  Ville,  or  what  the  London  people  call  the  Mansion-house, 
any  building  equal  in  costliness  and  grandeur  to  this.  But 
then,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  may  uot  run  some  risk 
of  being  a  little  filled  with  vainglory  at  what  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  weakness  of  men  and  of  cities  and  of  nations  to  be 
vainglorious  after  something  considerable  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  are  here  to-night,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  more  wonderful  in  some  respects  than  is  to  be  traced 
out  on  the  map  in  any  other  kingdom  of  the  world.  The 
population  is  extraordinary.  It  is  extraordinary  for  its  inte- 
rests and  its  industries,  lor  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  for  the 
amount  of  its  wages,  and  for  the  power  which  it  exercises 
ud 
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in  its  public  opinion  on  aud  over  the  pulilie  opinion 
the  nation.  But  still  for  all  that,  although  the  present  and 
past  have  been  60  brilliant,  I  cannot  help  tblnkingf  of  the 
fact,  that  the  future  is  not  without  anxiety.  Even,  I  may 
say  that  the  present  ia  not  without  its  clouds. 

I  have  an  anecdote  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  I  may  relate  here,  for  a  friend  of  mine  is  now  present 
who  many  years  was  concerned  in  it.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
thirty-five  years  ago  that  my  late  friend,  and  your  friend,  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  also  my  friend  who  is  here  to-night,  Mr.  Henry 
Asbworth,  and  myself,  were  in  Scotland  on  an  expedition  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Auti-Com-Law  League,  and  in  the 
course  of  our  journey  we  stayed  for  a  nigbt  or  twoivith  the  late 
Mr.  George  Hope,  of  Haddington,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
first  agriculturists  in  Scotland.  He  took  us  to  see  a  famous 
ruin  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  Lord  Provost  is  very  well  acquainted  with — the  roim  i 
pf  Tflutallon  Castle,  It  is  the  ruiu  of  a  stronghold  that  an 
one  timo  belonged  to  the  famous  and  powerful  DougU 
family.  As  I  walked  in  among  these  ruins  my  friend  '. 
Ashivorth  stopped  me  and  turned  round  with  a  look  of  e 
ness  and  said,  '  How  long  will  it  be  before  our  great  w 
houses  and  factories  in  Lancashire  are  as  complete  a  : 
as  this  oastle?'  I  have  thought  of  that  many  times, 
thought  of  it  then  with  sadness,  as  I  think  of  it  now.  Ooa 
thing  ia  certain — if  ever  they  come  to  ruin,  they  will  never  be 
so  picturesque  as  are  the  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle.  I  think 
sometimes  that  we  are  not  always  aware  of  some  of  the 
perils  which  beset  us.  We  import,  as  you  know,  most  of  the 
materials  of  our  industry  from  distant  parts  of  the  world  — 
from  Egypt,  from  India,  from  South  America,  but  mainly 
from  the  United  States  of  North  America.  We  use  much 
of  it  in  this  country  for  oar  own  consumption.  We  exix»rt 
a  great  portion  of  it  to  other  countries — some  of  it  to  almost 
every  country  in  thf  1  we  have  to  stand  in  every 
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couutry  the  competition  of  the  industries  of  all  their  people. 
We  have  also  to  overcome,  if  it  be  possible,  the  barriers  which 
foreign  tariffs  have  erected  against  our  trade;  we  are  pur- 
suing also  a  course  at  home  which  is  not  without  its  danger. 
We  have  Ijcen  for  many  years  past,  as  you  know,  gradually 
diminishing  the  period  of  time  during  which  our  machinery 
can  work.  We  are  surrounded  by  combioations  whose  object 
is  not  only  to  diminish  the  time  of  labour  and  tlie  products 
of  labour,  but  to  increase  the  remoneration  for  labour.  Every 
half  hour  during  which  you  diminish  the  time  of  labour, 
and  every  farthing  by  which  you  increase  the  payment  ( 
labour  beyond  that  which  is  the  result  of  ordinary  economic 
causes,  have  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  us,  in  the  general 
and  unavoidable  competition,  as  the  increase  of  the  tariffs 
of  foreigi]  countries.  Thus  we  often  find,  with  ail  our 
philanthropy  in  wishing  the  people  to  have  more  recreation, 
and  with  the  hope  that  many  feel  that  the  workman  should 
letter  hig  condition  through  his  combinations,  that  we  are 
ourselves  aiding — it  may  be  inevitably  and  necessarily — but 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  aiding  to  increase  the  difiiculties 
under  which  we  labour  in  sending  foreign  countries  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  industry  of  these  districts ;  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  great  cities  have  fallen  before  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  were  known, — great  mercantile  cities,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  cities  of  Phconicia,  the  cities  of 
Catth^e,  Genoa,  and  Venice.     The  poet  says  of  Venice — 

*  Her  daiiglittin  hul  tlicir  dunere 
From  spoils  of  lutioua,  and  ttiu  eihauitlt-si  Ewt 
Poared  in  her  Ibji  all  gvma  iu  sparkling  ebowen.' 

But  what  are  the  lines  with  which  he  concludes—  

'  Vctiin  lost  and  won, 
Bct  thirCean  hundred  jeor*  i>f  rreudom  done. 


Therefore,  when  we  are  mot  in  this  magnificent  hall  to  enjoy 
the  geaerouB  hospitality  of  the  Mayor  and  his  friends,  and 
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snrroaiided  bv  the  vast  iodiistnes  of  this  powedEbl  disitnet*  let 
as  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  atauui  oa  a  tboodatioft 
abaolatdj  sore  and  immovable,  or  that  we  are  not  KaUe  to 
the  dangers  which  have  overthrown  and  oTerwheLaaied  tbe 
great  manicxpalities  and  eities  and  the  profiperoos  nuiiBstniss 
of  other  eoontries  and  other  times. 

>Iaj  I  refer  to  jnat  one  other  qoesticn  which  the  pobiie 
cannot  weQ  but  think  moeh  aboot  at  this  muTine&t,  aod  that 
is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Ind^m  IXependencies  of  tiie 
British  Crown.  In  India  we  have  a  vast  toritorr  and  we  ha^e 
a  vast  population.  It  is  a  coontrT',  notwithstandtng*,  whiA 
seems  to  me  to  have  its  perib  for  oarsetves,  and  poeoblj  the 
errors  we  permit^  or  of  which  we  have  been  gtziltT,  maj  some 
daj  or  another  inflict  a  Terj  heavy  penaltr  upon  nsw  Tiie 
people  live  under  a  boming  son.  Bat  if  voa  will  give  water 
to  the  land,  it  will  giTe  almost  all  the  finits  of  the  earth  in 
great  abondance ;  while,  if  too  withhold  the  water,  the 
ground  becomes  baked  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  whole 
coantrr  becomes  a  region  of  desolation  and  death.  Tfe  have 
there  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  late,  bat  we  hardly  do  any- 
thing except  under  pressore  of  some  great  emerg^aiey  and 

calamity.     The  calamitv  of  the  Motinr  overthrew  the  India 

•  *  • 

Company,  and  I  hope  from  my  heart  that  the  calamitr  vrhiiji 
has  overtaken  part  of  India,  and  which  stirs  the  hearts  of 
all  the  people  in  England,  will  have  the  effect  of  opening  up 
a  new  and  better  policy  with  regard  to  what  is  needful  to 
secure  a  continuous  success  to  the  agricaltore  of  these  vast 
regions.  Oar  Government  male  nulwajs ;  we  have  spent^ 
I  am  afraid  to  sav  bow  much,  bat  verr  muoli  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  in  making  railways.  They  are  of  great 
service,  and  many  of  them  are  prodtable  and  pay  the  invest- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  them :  but  when  Government 
undertook  to  promote  railwavs  thev  did  it  larselv  from  the 
idea  they  would  be  of  great  service  in  a  military  point 

I  that  when   they  could  move  ooe  r^rim^nt  by 
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railway  it  would  he  equal  to  three  regiments  which  would 
have  to  be  marched  on  foot  through  the  country,  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  have  not  many  more  European  soldiers  there  than 
we  had  before  the  railways  were  made;  but  it  was  because, 
in  my  opinion,  there  was  a  military  question  involved  in  it— 
which,  of  course,  means  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the 
country — that  money  was  expended  to  bo  vast  an  amount  on 
the  railways  and  comparatively  so  little  on  works  of  irriga- 
tion. Now,  I  believe,  and  I  think  that  no  man  can  doubt, 
that  however  advantageous  the  railways  have  been,  if  wo 
had  spent  one-third  of  the  money  spent  on  railways  on  canals 
of  navigation  and  irrigation,  the  famines  which  during  the 
last  few  years  have  swept  away,  or  are  sweeping  away,  some 
millions  of  the  population,  would  not  have  occurred.  The 
condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  immensely  improved, 
the  production  of  the  soil  enormously  increased,  the  traffic 
between  England  and  India  in  its  supply  of  articles  we 
want  would  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  power  from 
its  greater  wealth  of  consuming  the  productions  of  our  in- 
dustry would  also  have  been  far,  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
hitherto  seen. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Indian 
matters,  as  some  of  my  friends  here  know.  At  the  time  I 
was  very  anxious  that  there  shotild  be  more  done  ibr  irri- 
gation and  navigation,  but  the  railway  interest  prevailed 
mainly  because  it  was  also  the  military,  or,  what  you  may 
call  the  national,  interest.  Well,  the  railways  have  been 
made.  I  think  now  that  if  the  Government  would  undertake 
in  the  course  of  the  next  six  or  t«n  years — it  would  easily 
be  done  in  that  time — to  spend  about  30,000,000^.  in  the 
making  of  canals  for  navigation  and  irrigation,  they  would 
by  the  end  of  that  time  have  produced  a  change  in  India 
such  as  very  few  persons  can  form  any  adequate  conception 
of.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,   then    Colonel  Cotlon,  came  down  to  Man- 
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Chester.  My  friend  Sir  Thomas  Eazley  and  myself  were 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  him  down, — the  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  their  assistance,  and  in  the 
Town-hall,  in  King  Street,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  gave  iis  a 
lecture.  I  have  a  book  at  home  called  '  The  Indian  Problem 
Solved;'  in  it  there  is  a  map  not  verj'  much  larger  than  this 
piece  of  paper,  and  on  this  map  are  placed  a  nnmber  of  canals 
according  to  the  plan  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  himself  had  laid 
down,  I  believe  it  is  calculated  that  the  whole  of  these  canals 
might  have  been  made  for  tbe  sum  probably  of  25,000,000/., 
certainly  not  more  than  30,000,000/.  sterling,  which,  after  all, 
is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  a  mutter  of  this  kind,  because  it  is  only 
1,000,000/,  a  year  in  interest,  and  only  three  times  as  mncfa 
as  was  spent  in  that  miserable  Abyssinian  War.  If  there  is 
some  question  of  that  kind,  Parliament  grants  10,000,000/, 
or  20,000,000/.,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  they  say  the  honour 
of  the  country  is  concerned.  Can  there  be  anj-thing  in  which 
the  honour  of  the  country  is  more  concerned  than  this,  that 
we.  whose  fathers  concniered  India,  with  its  200,000,000  of 
people — oan  there  be  anything  in  which  our  interests  are 
more  concerned  than,  that  we,  their  children,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, turn  that  bequest  to  the  greatest  account,  and  having  re- 
ceived, wo  know  not  how  or  why,  that  grent  responsibility,  we 
should  endeavour,  if  possible,  adequately  to  fulfil  it?  Alms- 
giving is  often  very  good,  but  not  always.  Almsgiving  now 
is  general  throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
BiifTerers ;  let  every  man's  purse  be  open  as  his  heart  is  opeo, 
and  let  him  give ;  hut  I  tell  him  without  the  slightest  hesil 
tion,  that  though  what  he  gives  will  carry  its  blessing  with  ai 
now  to  some  poor  wretch  in  that  distant  country,  still  it  will  do 
little  for  the  future.  What  you  want  is  a  new  and  a  wiser  and 
a  broader  policy,  and  that  policy,  I  much  fear,  you  will  nevCT 
have  from  the  Government  of  Calcutta  until  th 
England  say  tliat  it  is  their  policy  and  must  be  adopted, 
the  midst,  then,  of  our  present  position,  with  th 
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banquet  before  us,  in  this  magnificent  hall,  let  us  not  forget 
our  responsibilities,  let  us  not  forget  the  perils  we  may  have 
to  encounter ;  but  let  Manchester^  of  the  very  foremost  of  our 
great  cities,  let  Manchester^  as  she  has  done  in  time  past, 
contribute  her  share  to  that  wisdom  which  in  all  time  is  the 
sure  foundation  of  the  permanent  prosperity  and  of  the  true 
grandeur  of  States. 
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[On  thU  ovcnlng  Mr.  Bright  was  asked  to  distribate  the  prizes  to  the  snooess- 
fiil  Htudonts  of  the  Scicnro  and  Art  Classes,  held  in  connection  with  the 
W(*U-known  Co-operative  Society  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers.  After 
dlHtrilmting  the  prizes  Mr.  Bright  made  the  following  address.] 

Althoitoii  it  18  expected  that  on  an  occasion  like  this  there 
fihmild  bo  a  gpood  deal  said  on  education,  yet  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  about  to  make  an  education  speech.  We 
arc  all,  I  think,  very  much  agreed  upon  the  long-disputed 
question  as  to  whether  education  for  what  are  called  the 
common  people  bo  desirable  or  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  that  question  to-night,  even  for  a  moment, 
and  I  may  say  that,  on  the  whole^  of  late  years  I  have  found 
the  reading  of  what  are  called  education  speeches  rather  dull 
and  heavy  work.  But  if  we  look  back  we  shall  find  that 
on  this  question,  as  upon  most  others,  very  remarkable 
changes  have  occurred,  and  we  now  hold  that  to  be  whole- 
some and  good  which  in  past  times  eminent  men  thought 
to  be  almost  wholly  pernicious. 

I  found  a  curious  pass  HPT  interesting  work, 

the  '  History  of  the  Cola  Hk  United  States,'  by 

Mr.  Bancroft.     He  is  is  mment  of  the 

Colony  of  Virginia  about  im  %  and  he  gives 
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an  extract  from  a  despatch  or  letter  by  Sir  William  Barclay, 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  to  the  Government,  or,  perhaps, 
to  the  king,  Cbarles  II,  at  home.  I  will  read  you  that  de- 
spatch just  to  show  the  distance  that  we  have  travelled  since 
that  time.  Perhaps  we  have  taken  much  too  long  a  time 
to  travel  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  discontented  with  the 
clergy  of  that  day,  _  We  have  not  found  them  in  thie 
conntiy,  except  latterly,  very  enthusiastic,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
upon  the  question  of  general  education ;  but  at  present  we 
are  all  pretty  much  abreast  and  travelling  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and,  I  trust,  with  an  equal  zeal.  Sir  William 
Barclay  writes  thus.     He  says : — 

■Tho  minigtcrs  ihoolii  pmj  oftener  and  preach  less,  but  I  tlinnk  God  thpre 
ore  no  frco  Mhoola  nor  printinf[-pre«>es,  ajid  I  hope  we  dlinll  not  hnvo  tlicw 
hnndred  yeara,  for  loamintt  has  lironght  dieobediunce  and  heresy  and  Mvtn 

into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  sgoinst  the  h«st 

Ooveninient.     Ood  lie«p  na  from  both.' 

Fifty  years  before  that  time,  in  the  Colony  of  Massaehueette, 
the  Puritan  Fathers,  who  created  that  State,  had  established 
an  admirable  and  general  system  of  education,  which  has 
given  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  its  kindred  New 
England  States  an  authority  in  North  America  and  an  in- 
fluence far  beyond  what  they  would  have  had  from  their 
numbers  or  from  their  wealth. 

We  will  now  come  down  a  hundred  years  later — from  the 
time  of  the  Virginian  governor  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson,  whom  you  will  know  chiefly  as  the  writer  of 
a  great  and  valuable  Dictionarj'  of  our  language.  In  one 
of  his  writings  he  seems  very  much  puzzled  on  the  question 
of  education,  and  he  says,  'concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance 
necessary  to  mako  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  man- 
kind safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to  themselves,'  that 
'both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer  inquiry  than  will  be 
very  soon  or  very  easily  made.'  He  thonght  it  was  necessary 
for  what  he  called  the  public,  by  which  I  suppose  be  meant  the 
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higher  and  richer  classes,  that  there  must  he  a  Iarg«  amount 
of  ignorance  among  what  he  called  the  lower  claasee — that  is, 
lower  in  the  scale  of  wealth — in  order  that  those  lower  classes 
might  be  content  in  their  position,  and  that  the  higher 
classes  might  be  safe  from  their  suspicions  and  from  their 
attacks.  Now,  our  object  to-night  is  directed  specially  to 
the  question,  and  to  the  promotion  of  art  and  of  science. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  hardly  anybody  who  has  had 
the  same  opportunities,  perhaps,  of  observation,  who  knows 
less  of  art  aud  of  scieoce  than  I  do.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
(jualified  to  make  a  speech  on  a  question  of  this  nature. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  school,  people  did  not  teach 
much  about  art  or  about  science.  I  was  at  school  in 
this  town  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy.  After  leaving  this 
town  I  was  at  no  less  than  four  of  what  were  called  very 
respectable  and  sufficient  hoarding-schools  in  that  day,  but 
I   never   heard    anything    Ihere,  to   my  present  recollection. 


about   science,  i 


very 


little  about  art.     The  last  of  the 


schools  I  was  at  was  the  one  with  regard  to  which  I  have  most 
pleasant  recollections,  for  it  was  situate*!  in  a  very  nice  valley, 
and  by  the  side  of  a  very  pleasant  river,  and  studies  were 
not  forced  upon  ua  with  undue  harshness,  but  we  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  birds'- nesting  and  fishing  in  the  river 
Hodder,  chiefly  for  trout,  and  frequently  during  the  summer 
months  in  bathing  and  swimming  in  one  of  the  pools  of 
that  pleasant  stream.  I  did  not  get  much  ol  what  was 
called  education.  What  I  got  was  something — I  had  almost 
said  far  better,  for  I  got,  I  believe,  whatever  store  t 
health  I  have  had  from  that  time  to  this. 

But  then,  if  one  cannot  understand  science  and  art,  < 
can  at  least  admire  them  and  value  them.     You  have  i 
poems,  I  have  read  many  from  which  I  derive  intense  plea 
but  I  could  not  comprehend  at  all  how  the  poet  had  origj 
rated  those  pictures  which  he  describes,  and  I  could  not  teftf 
how  it  was,  after  having  originated  the  pictures  in  his  miiu 
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he  put  the  language  together  so  heautifully  to  describe  them. 
I  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  done,  but  I  coiUd  admire 
the  poem  and  read  it  and  feed  my  mind  and  spirit  with  the 
beautiful  things  which  it  placed  before  me ;  and  so  with 
regard  to  science,  we  may  know  verj-  little  of  it,  but  we  may 
have  a  great  appreciation  of  it,  and  of  all  those  pereonu  who 
have  advanced  it  and  placed  it  at  the  service  of  mankind. 
It  ia  less  than  a  year  ago  that  I  was  in  this  room  speaking  to 
the  members  of  the  working-men's  club.  On  that  occasion 
I  went  a  little  into  history,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how 
great  changes  had  occurred  in  the  legielntion  of  the  country 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  how  great  was  the  gain  from 
those  changes  to  all  elassos  of  the  community.  Now,  suppose 
we  leave  politics  out  of  view  altogether,  Imt  still  keep  to  the 
same  period,  and  endeavonr  to  point  out  a  few  things  in 
which  great  changes  have  been  made,  and  in  which  scientiiic 
men  have  made  gains  for  the  world  which  are  not  exceeded 
by  those  which  have  been  conferred  by  a  more  just  and  wise 
legislation.  We  are  in  a  magnificent  hall  to-night,  but 
what  is  there  in  it  that  is  strictly  new?  The  building 
itself  is  very  much  like  buildings  that  you  may  see  in  other 
towns.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  hundreds  of  years  old  from 
the  style  of  its  decoration.  That  picture  at  the  end  (a  re- 
preEentation  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta)  speaks  of  an 
event  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  years  old  ;  but 
there  is  something  in  this  room  that  is  entirely  new  and 
modem,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  all  the  beautiful 
decorations  of  this  hall  and  to  see  each  other,  and  that  is 
gaa,  by  which  the  room  is  lighted.  It  was  only  the  other 
day,  comparatively,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gaslight. 
I  rather  think  that  the  first  time  I  went  to  Paris — I  auppose 
it  must  be  forty  years  ago — that  city  was  lighted  by  means  of 
ropes  strung  from  the  houses  on  this  side  the  street  to  the 
houses  on  that  side,  and  between  the  houses  there  hung  a  miser- 
able lamp,  which,  instead  of  enabling  you  to  see,  could  barely 
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be  seen.     Yoa  mxj  imagine  what  a  great  city  like  P^ris  or 
London,  or  even  what  this  moderatelj-azed  town  of  Roelidjde 
wonid  be  if  there  were  no  gas,  and  voa  were  lighted    bj 
miserable  lamps  so  £ir  apart   that  ther  conid  scmrcelj   see 
each  other,  and  the  whole  town  were  dim  and  di»ina].      It 
is  not  longer  than  the  lires  of  some  persons,  probably,  in 
this  room  since  the  first  brnlding  in  this  coantrr  was  H^hted 
with  gas.     I  belieTe  it  was  Soho  Ironworks,  in  Birmingfaam, 
and  Mr.  Murdoch,  whose  name  has  not  gained  the  reputation 
which  many  men  bj  lesser  Mrrices  haTe  obtained,  was  the 
principal  person  in  introdoein^  gas  as  a  practical  gain   to 
the  country.     It  was  about  1812  that  Westminster-brid^ 
was  lighted  with  gas.     Two  or  three  years  afterwards,   so 
astonishing  was  the  advantage,  London  itself  adopted  gas 
almost  eyerywhere,  and  from  that  time  it  has  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  now  all  the  great  buildings  and  in  oar 
towns  almost   all    the   houses  are  lighted  with  gas.     It  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  language  the  amount  of  advantage 
that  this  invention  has  been  to  us.     We  are  indebted  to 
science,  which  these  classes  are  intended  to  promote,  for  an- 
other of  those  great  advantages  which  we  enjoy  every  night 
of  our  life,  and  which  we  are  enjoying  to-night,  lighting  up 
for  us  this  beautiful  hall. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  step  by  step  and  show  many 
great  advantages  we  have  gained.  Take  the  question  of  steam 
navigation.  What  a  wonderful  thing  that  is,  and  what  m 
wonderful  progress  it  has  made !  I  may  tell  the  young  men 
who  are  here  connected  with  these  classes  that  the  person 
who  first  put  an  engine  on  board  a  boat  and  made  it  pass 
through  the  water  without  the  ordinary  power  of  sails  and 
wind  was  himself  an  operative  engineer  named  Symington,  to 
whom  immer  is  due  for  the  invention.     Now,  I  will 

tell  you  a  li'  *b  experience.   In  the  year  1 836,  about 

forty-one  ;  ^ent  from  Liverpool  to  the  Mediter- 

ranean, an  red  at  the  island  and  town  of  Syra 
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we  were  Burrounded  by  the  inhabitants  in  boats,  just  as  Bome 
of  the  early  navigators  were  surrcmnded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  they  visited.  Steamships  were  scarcely  kuo^vn, 
and  for  a  long  time  we  were  detained  afterwards  in  the  city 
of  Athens,  being  unable  to  get  away  Ijecause  there  were  no 
steamers  which  could  take  travellers  westward.  It  was  two 
years  later  that  the  Atlantic  was  first  navigated  by  steam,  and 
some  of  you  will  recollect  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1H38 
two  eteam-ships  left  this  country  to  cross  the  Atlantic — one 
on  a  Sunday  and  the  other  on  a  Monday  morning.  TVhen 
the  Sirius  came  in  there  was  the  gi'catcst  escitcment  to  see 
her  come  steaming  in  pouriug  out  smoke  from  her  funnel. 
The  spectators  knew  that  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  they 
knew  it  was  a  great  thing,  and  while  the  wliolc  city  of  New 
York  was  in  excitement  it  was  announced  next  morning  that 
another  huge  steamer  was  also  entering  the  harbour;  and 
thus  these  two  vessels,  coming  within  a  day  of  each  other 
from  ports  in  England,  at  once  for  ever  settled  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  the  iiavigatioa  of  broad  oceans  by  steam 
power,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  progress  has  been 
rapid  even  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  by  the 
most  sanguine  inventor  of  that  day.  There  is  one  Company 
MOW  of  which  you  have  all  heard — the  Cunard  Company — 
which  has,  I  believe,  not  leas  than  fifty  steamships.  I.  am 
told  the  Company  have  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ton- 
nage, and  that  they  have  more  than  15,000  horse-power  in 
their  fleet  of  steamers,  and  that  after  traversing  the  Atlan- 
tic for  thirty-five  years  they  can  say  with  a  just  satisfaction 
that  not  a  passenger  nor  a  single  letter  has  been  lost  by 
any  accident  at  sea  to  any  one  of  their  vcBsels.  There  are 
other  companies  which  I  might  mention.  There  is  another 
whose  advertisements  you  see  constantly  in  the  papers — the 
White  Star  Company.  Their  vessels  make  the  passage  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  and  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
with  a  speed  which  is  extraordinary,  and  with  a  punctuality 
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that  almost   approai-liea  tlie   punctuality  which   marks 
arrival  of  your  exprees  trains.      A  hundred  years  ago  Ci 
taio    Coolt    gained    great    celubrity   from    his    navigation 
the  Pacific  and  the  South   Pacific  oceans.     Now  those   s 
which  he  navigated  with  so  much  peril,  and  the  accounts  of 
which  were  bo  marvellous  when  he  returned,  are  traversed, 
by  huge  steamers  every  day  of  the  year.     Even  the 
rivers  of  China  are  navigated  by  stcam-hoate  built  ii 
country;    and   there   is   not  a   coast   which   is  not  viai1 
there  is  not  a  harbour,  there  is  not  an  ocean  which  is 
traversed  by  these  proofs  of  human  genius  and  power. 

Now  we  come  to  another  invention  as  wonderful,  and 
which  has  produced,  perhaps,  as  great  rcBulta,  and  that  is 
the  invention  of  the  railway.  I  was  looking  in  the  St£<re 
Lihrarj'  to-day  at  a  map  of  the  country,  I  was  examining 
.  one  for  another  purpose  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  there  is  quite 
a  new  appearance  upon  the  map.  I  recollect  when  there 
not  a  single  one  of  those  black  lines  upon  the  map  tliat 
see  now.  At  present  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  £!ngh 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  are  almost  covered  by  thi 
dark  lines.  They  indicate  where  your  railways  run.  Bi 
in  1830  there  were  no  railways  for  the  carriage  of  passen; 
I  was  looking  only  yesterday  at  an  old  memorandum-hool 
and  I  saw  a  note  in  it  that  on  a  certain  day  I  had  wall 
from  my  house  up  to  the  railway  station  to  see  the 
come  in  from  Manchester  with  its  passengers.  It  ' 
new  thing  the  wonder  of  which  to  me  has  never 
and  I  think  the  power,  the  speed,  and  the  grandeur  of  these 
great  locomotive  engines  can  never  grow  old,  and  that  we 
can  never  regard  them  without  wonder  and  without  admira- 
tion. There  are  probably  not  many  in  this  n 
went  to  London  in  a  stago-coaeh,  hut  in  1832,  the  first  ti 
I  went  to  London,  1  went  outside  a  stage-coach  called  tl 
Peveril  of  the  Poak,  and  it  started  from  Market-street 
Manfiheater  at  eight  o'clock   in   the  evening— a  four-hoi 


re  reed ' 
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coach,  admirably  iDanaged  and  horeed — and  we  arrived  in 
London  at  five  o'clock  the  next  aflcruoon.  It  happened  to 
be  the  very  night  when  the  House  of  Lords  were  discussing 
the  second  reading  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  and  during  the 
i4tli  of  April — I  think  it  was  as  we  were  travelling  along 
the  road — some  passenger  observed  something  coming  to- 
wards us,  but  still  in  the  distance,  and  we  all  looked  with 
great  interest.  We  saw  horses  galloping  and  carriages 
coming  at  a  speed  which  would  quickly  have  left  behind 
our  coach  if  they  had  been  going  the  same  way.  By-and-by 
we  found  they  were  chaises  with  four  horses  in  each  chaise, 
having  two  or  three  men  inside,  and  they  were  throwing 
out  placards  from  each  window.  These  were  express  chaises 
coming  from  London,  bringing  the  news  to  all  the  people 
of  the  country — for  there  were  no  telegraphs  then^-of  the 
glorious  triumph  of  popuhir  principles  even  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  sat  the  previous  nights, 
but  it  was  not  till  seven  in  the  morning  that  the  House 
divided,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  great  measure  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes.  It  has  always  been  to 
me  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  excitement  this  incident  caused 
among  us  coach  passengers  when  we  found  what  was  the 
business  and  the  message  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  expresses. 
Then,  I  say,  we  were  twenty-one  hours  in  going  to  London. 
Now  if  you  go  from  Manchester  to  London  you  are  five  hours 
on  the  journey.  We  paid  for  our  place  on  the  coach  for  London 
3/.  10*.,  I  think;  now  we  go  by  first  class  for  25*.  When 
I  left,  the  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  I  was  outside  the 
ooach,  and  the  rain  poured  down  for  hours ;  whereas  now  we 
all  go  under  cover  and  as  comfortably  as  if  we  were  sitting  in 
our  own  houses.  This  is  a  marvellous  changi',  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  aclonce.  In  my  opinion  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
engineers  can  never  be  repaid  and  never  be  over-estimated. 
Take  George  Stephenson  and  his  son  Robert  Stephenson, 
Joseph  Locke,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Har- 
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rm>ix.  void  Mr.  Brunlfits :  imd  if  xdc  ^  l/o  <fSu3rs^ 
ill  tiit^  -vuudHrful  diaa2|!>e»  in  ^nHsrrtikuxtfir  oaxmeieuid  irttii  xoeLals, 
t&k^  ^ir  IfiTiUiiazi  FiurbiiiirxL  vir  b  T«rr  (dd  JTHsod  of  tzune  ZMnr 
bviujK — Sir  Joseji  Wiiitvurtii— flUte  jieaiutjig  I  dkoald  smv 
juot  fiurpufiwid  Mr  a  fitamrtir&e  mtK-L&me  1|t  ast  son  Hring'. 
I  tftv  tbeM*  aneiD  buTf'  TKaderttd  U>  tlitdr  ooimtrr  aaod  lc«  zxna- 

btitsi  reudertsd  \j  ihm  jnvsx  «mm«Dl  or  tihe  idqbI  jiist  £late»- 
xum  ill  atsT  ecmiLtrr.  If  I  lad  time  I  fibaold  sir  a  word  cv 
two  {cjT  tiirt^  dLzreeticvs  azkd  naza^orerf  c^f  cnr  nilinvfi.  Tlwr 
air«  o^n^Untilr  &tnjhektid^»fUm.  is  xdj  iyiijoam^  most  anjostlr. 
Tbtf}'  are  reriled  oiften  br  viiters  in  like  poiesB.  bnt  I  sar  there 
vk  xiotliiog'  ID  tlie  whilt  vorld.  in  mj  opuii(»i,  to  ecmpaue 
frith  the  saocieBEfal  isaxuig^aikent  c»f  1^  nilways  of  this 
oouiitn%  wLdiMT  rcia  conader  Hkeii  speedy  or  their  eomfort^ 
or  their  safetj,  or  their  theapseas.  adl  thai  which  they  give 
to  the  nation ;  there  is  nothing  in  mj  ojwion  in  the  world 
that  can  exicel  it. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  is  much  more  m  jsterioos 
and  wonderful  than  any  of  these  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
that  is  the  electric  telegraph.  The  engineer  can  teU  yon  a 
great  deal  about  gai»,  or  a  steamboat,  or  a  locomotive  engine, 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  little  he  can  tell  you  about  the  power 
which  enables  you  to  communicate  through  the  wires.  He 
can  tell  you  how  it  is  done,  and  he  can  do  it.  I  believe  he 
can  no  more  comprehend  it  than  you  or  I  can.  And  it  is  a 
mrxlc  of  communication,  as  you  know,  not  only  over  land,  but 
under  the  sea.  By-and-by,  notwithstanding  the  discords 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  can  imagine  all  the  nations 
brought  into  as  free  and  constant  converse  and  intercourse^ 
to  compare  very  great  things  with  small,  as  a  number  of 
persons  round  a  table.  It  is  impossible  to  say  yet  to  what 
extent  the  telegraph  will  be  used,  and  how  much  it  will  tend 
♦/»  Knog  nations  together  and  be  a  benefit  to  them  in  different 
and  difrerent  modes.      Take  the  Atlantic  cable.      I 
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saw  in  the  paper  only  to-day  that  one  of  the  cables  had 
received  between  3,000^.  and  4,000^.  in  the  eonrse  of  a  week, 
and  that  another  had  received  1,500/,  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Imagine  the  number  of  messages  which  must  pass  under  tho 
ocean  a  mile  deep  in  the  water — iwo  miles,  perhaps— for  a 
cable  to  pay  3,000/.  a  week  to  its  pvoprietors.  See  how  the 
two  nations  are  brought  together.  A  great  deal  of  that,  in 
fact  more  than  to  any  other  man  living,  is  due  to  an  estim- 
able friend  of  mine,  Mr,  Cjtus  Field.  He  was  here  only 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  discussing  with  him  the 
qucEtion  of  the  ocean  telegraph.  He  has  spent  almost  all 
his  life — 1  believe  he  has  traversed  the  Atlantic  seventy  or 
eighty  times — in  connexion  with  his  efforts  in  promoting 
ocean  telegraphs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it 
would  have  been  before  we  should  have  had  an  Atlantic  cable 
if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  and  impossible  to  measure  the 
amount  of  good  he  has  conferred  upon  the  United  States,  and 
upon  this  country,  and,  by  the  success  of  the  cable,  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  because  now  there  are  cables  to  almost 
all  countries.  I  bad  the  pleasure  to  know,  many  years  ago, 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  original  inventors  of  telegraphy,  I 
speak  of  Sir  William  Fothergill  Cooke.  The  names,  also,  of 
Professor  Wheatstflne,  and  of  Professor  Morse  in  the  United 
States,  are  names  which  must  be  for  ever  connected  with 
this  great  and  wonderful  discovery.  But  I  do  not  know 
when  I  might  stop  if  I  proposed  to  tell  you  of  all  the  gains 
we  have  had  from  science  and  mechanics. 

Take  the  printing-press.  The  printing-press  was  formerly 
a  machine  that  printed  but  a  few  copies  of  anything  in  an 
hour,  but  now  it  is  a  machine  which  prints  thousands  of 
copies  in  an  hour,  and  prints  at  the  same  time  both  sides 
of  a  newspaper,  and  produces  a  newspaper  so  cheap,  now 
that  the  taxes  are  off,  that  every  man  may  have  it  at  a  low 
price  every  morning.  There  is  hardly  anybody  in  ordinary 
work  and  ordinary  wages  who,  if  h«  has  time  to  read  a  paper 
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erenr  dmr.  xdjit  not  hare  one  At  a  tcxt  anaD  toA,    Your 
ie  brougbt  to  joa  also  jofit  ae  aoeniately  and  oonwlljaB  if  too 
Hved  in  a  palace  or  wcxe  Ute  licjiert  perBon  in  tbe  land.     If 
Tou  ooxDe  to  tlie  etneDoe  or  tbe  art,  whidierer  tod  may  call 
it,  of  pbatographj,  tliat  is  entirdy  xiew.     Manr  of  ns  who 
have  lived  a  good  while  in  the  worid  hare  no  poitraitB  of 
our  jiarentfi.      Oar  parenlE  pasBed  avaj  to  the  fntnre  life 
before  this  great  inxention  was  made,  but  now  in  ereiy  fiunflj 
parents  can  hare  portraits  of  their  absent  diildreQ ;  chilclren 
ean  have  portraits  of  their  absent  parents ;  we  can  have  por- 
truts.  as  no  donbt  most  of  na  now  hare^  of  those  who  hnre 
loved  US,  and  whose  features  we  shall  see  no  more  heie.     And 
all  this  is  brought  into  every  home,  not  to  the  rich  alone, 
bot  to  the  poor  eveiywhere,  for  sdenoe  is  not  a  respecter  of 
pezvons,  bat  is  good  to  eveiybody  to  whom  it  comes  near  and 
with  whom  it  deals.     And  there  are  other  matters.     There 
is  the  invention  we  had  not  many  years  ago  from  the  United 
Stateii — ^the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine.      I  consider 
that  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  our  times,  and  it  has 
given,  I  believe,  very  much  higher  wagi'S  to  persons  who  are 
employed  in  sewing  and  to  sempstreases,  and  it  has  given 
many  among  them,  no  doubt,  an  ease  and  comfort  to  whicA 
they  were  strangers  before. 

At  the  last  meeting  at  which  I  spoke  I  showed  what  poli- 
tical changes  had  occurred,  and  I  have  now  been  endeavooring 
to  bhow  what  have  been  some  of  the  scientific  changes ;  and 
I  want  particularly  to  impress  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
Co^ijierative  Society,  that  this  science  is  the  most  just  and 
beneficent  of  all  tbe  dispensers  of  good.  It  does  not  bring 
these  blessings  to  royalty  only,  or  to  an  anciait  aristocracy 
only,  or  to  rich  people  of  any  kind  only,  but  it  spreads 
its  bles"  '  all  the  people,  and  the  humblest  is  not 

exclud  A.     Does  not  the  gas  shine  with  the  same 

brillu  your  cottages  as  it  does  here  ?    Does  not 

the  81  ^ne  of  you,  although  you  may  be  living 
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upon  your  six  days'  wages  for  your  six  days'  work,  and  you 
have  not  much  to  Bpare,— does  not  the  eame  boat  take  you 
as  rapidly  and  as  safely  across  the  ocean  as  it  takes  some 
man  deputed  by  the  Government  of  his  country  to  some 
great  negotiation  in  foreign  lands  P  Does  not  the  railway, 
on  most  of  tlie  lines  at  least,  take  the  third-class  passengers 
at  the  same  speed  at  which  even  roj'alty  itself  travels  ? 
There  are  trains  now,  as  yon  know,  on  many  of  the  lini-'s 
(I  know  not  whether  on  all),  by  which  all  persons  go  at  the 
same  speed,  and  yon  see  the  Prince  of^Walea  get  out,  or  one 
of  his  brothers,  or  some  person  that  from  his  wealth  or  rank 
you  look  upon  as  remarkable,  but  who  has  no  special  advantage 
in  this  respect.  Science  as  applied  to  railways  has  come 
down  to  the  humblest  of  the  people,  and  has  given  them 
advantages  which  are  far  greater  than  what  it  gives  to  the 
rich,  because  the  rich  aforctimca  had  nieaiis  of  travelling 
which  the  poor  had  not;  and  though  it  has  increased  the 
power  of  the  wealthy  to  travel,  it  has  given  to  the  poor  a 
power  which  they  did  not  before  at  all  possess.  So  of  the 
telegraphs.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  any  of  you  will 
despatch  a  message  from  here  to  any  part  of  the  world  you  like, 
however  distant  it  be,  it  will  go  just  as  fast  as  if  it  was  a  mes- 
sage sent  by  Lord  Derby  from  the  Foreign  Office,  or  a  message 
from  the  private  secretary  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  and 
there  is  no  possibility,  as  I  understand,  of  one  message  over- 
taking another.  It  is  so  with  the  printing-press,  and  it  is 
so  with  the  invention  of  photography.  You  have  your  news- 
paper as  soon  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful,  and  it  is  printed 
justas  well,  and  it  has  all  the  news  just  as  completely,  and  it  is 
served  up  to  you  in  the  morning  as  early  as  your  breakfast, 
and  the  rich  can  have  no  more.  Even  in  the  humblest  cot- 
tage there  may  be  portraits  of  those  who  arc  loved  and  absent, 
and  there  may  be  a  little  hook  in  which  all  the  members  of 
the  family  are  represented,  and  which  it  is  often  pleasing  for 
the  family  themselvea  or  for  their  friends  to  examine  and  to 
sea 
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admire.  So  that  we  find  this,  that  science  comes  to  us  like 
the  air  and  light,  and  the  warmth  and  sunshine  and  showers. 
It  is  a  gift  of  Providence  freely  to  all  His  creatures. 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  these  classes?  It  is  to  pro- 
mote art  and  science.  Art  has  much  to  do  with  decoration. 
Science  has  much  to  do  with  some  of  those  questions  that 
I  have  been  touching  upon.  May  I  tell  all  persons  here 
who  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  Co-operative  Society, 
or  in  its  science  classes,  or  in  its  meetings,  that  although 
few  may  be  able  to  discover  great  things  in  science,  yet 
all  may  live  to  enjoy  the  gifts  which  science  continually 
is  conferring  upon  us.  To  the  young  these  classes  must 
be  of  great  good.  Mr.  Willans  has  hinted,  with  a  certain 
regret,  that  the  members  have  not  increased  as  he  should 
have  liked  to  see  them,  nor  yet  the  number  of  members 
who  have  studied  in  these  classes  and  passed.  The  num- 
bers that  have  passed  may  have  been  a  little  diminished, 
perhaps,  by  a  greater  severity  of  examination.  But  that 
does  not  excuse  or  explain  that  there  has  been  no  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  studied.  Now, 
just  let  me  ask  the  young  men  here  to  consider  how  very 
different  is  their  position  from  that  of  their  grand&thers. 
Fifty  years  ago  your  ordinary  working  hours  were  rarely 
considered  less  than  twelve,  and  they  were  often  more ;  now, 
the  working  hours  of  the  general  class  of  workmen  are  such 
that  you  may  get  home  and  washed  and  take  a  book,  without 
the  chance  of  its  being  soiled,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  so  that 
there  are  several  hours  each  night  that  you  may  devote  to 
some  useful  purpose. 

I  have  wasted  as  many  evenings  as  many  of  you,  and  I  am 
not  pretending  to  be  better  than  other  people,  nor  am  I  going 
to  lecture  you.  We  are  all  very  much  given  to  wasting  our 
time;  but  what  I  have  said  can  be  done,  and  if  you  would 
go  on  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year  devoting  your  time  to  some  useful  study,  you 
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would  be  amazed  and  deligbted  at  the  amount  of  knowledge 
you  would  acquire.  There  are  many  temptations  for  young 
men.  One  person  eaid  to  me  as  I  was  about  to  attend  tliis 
meeting  that  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  young  jwople  here 
would  rather  go  to  a  dog-race,  or  pigeon-fiying,  or  the  gossip 
of  the  bar  parlour ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  a  very  large  majority,  are  decent  and  respectable. 
Now,  what  are  the  advantages  you  possess  ?  Tn  the  library 
of  your  building  I  am  told  there  are  35,000  volumes  of  books, 
there  is  a  very  handsome  reading-room,  and  when  I  asked 
whether  it  was  well  attended,  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
often  filled.  Your  society  is  called  the  Equitable  Pioneers. 
It  is  a  quaint  and  curious  name,  but  I  do  not  care  about  that, 
for  there  is  not  a  young  man  in  this  room  who  would  not 
benefit  greatly  by  a^oeiating  himself  with  the  Co-operative 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  instruction.  Within  the 
last  year  there  have  been  no  less  than  37,000  volumes  taken 
from  the  library  by  readers.  You  have  in  yOnr  reading-room 
twenty-seven  daily  London  and  provincial  ncwspapei-s,  you 
have  no  leas  than  thirty-three  monthly  magazines  and 
periodicals  of  that  kind,  and  no  less  than  nine  times  more 
ponderous  works  published  quarterly  since  the  year  1857 — 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Society  has  spent  3,fioo/.  in  books, 
and  4,300^.  in  papers  and  periodicals.  You  have,  therefore, 
here  the  material  for  rearing  up  iu  this  town  a  condition  of 
intelligence  and  instruction  and  morality  such  as  your  fathers 
never  possessed,  and  such  as,  I  venture  to  think — I  am  sorry 
it  is  BO — that  very  few  towns  in  England  are  so  fully  pos- 
sessed of  and  blessed  with  as  you  arc. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  guard  young  men 
from  temptations  and  to  make  their  homes  happy — happy  now 
while  young,  and  happy  hereafter,  if  they  should  become 
heads  of  families — as  taking  this  very  common  advice  which 
everybody  gives  you,  and  which  you  find  very  diflBcult  to 
follow,  but  which  I  beseech  you  to  try  to  follow.     Look  at 
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bxd.  I  see  ikb  wfe  am  vock  at  all  4ae  Xxm^em  m>  wwH 
that  vAxdr  in  tibe  vrrid  csn  4>  ^hgm  better,  aad  if  tkrr 
vere  to  gire  a  Ktde  of  tiot  e^tijj  aad  kaidbeKledAesa  vfcich 
they  gire  to  tkor  ordiaanr  vrsk  ta  tiie  fwirmil  of  k»9«ledge 
is  aa  frwaang,  in  twetrv  ■untks'  tine  the^  wtnld  fiad  tkfT- 
Ind  traTeOed  a  \sm^  ttsusaat,  tkal  tUr  difirahaes  bd 
beccctie  fever,  aad  that  wltat  had  heem  hard  vock  had 
a  pieaioxcL  I  do  not  sar  dial  fron  Boehdale  we  dwold 
manr  great  inTeators ;  bat  great  thiags  wrald  be  dottc  It 
mi^bt  roDain.  stiD,  that  too  would  nerer  be  lidi,  that  too 
woold  alvaja  find  it  neeesaaij  to  work  steadilr  and  hnttHj 

for  TOUT  dailT  bread:  bvt  too  would  dkeorer  that  God  has 

•  •  '  • 

giren  manr  of  His  best  gifts  so  fiteelr  diat  the  hamblat  aie 
not  shot  oat  firom  the  Uesangs  wbidi  He  has  ptepared  finr 
His  ereatnres.  I  shaD  not  take  up  move  of  roar  time  b«t  to 
sar  that  I  fisel  it  a  signal  hoDoar  to  mT^df  that  so  maoT  of 
TOO  Aoold  hare  come  here  to  listen  to  what  most  hare  beea 
a  coouDOo^ilaoe  speedi  npon  questioDs  of  this  nature ;  bat  I 
came  here  at  the  urgent  request  of  jonr  eommittoe.  The 
Co-opentiTe  stores  in  this  town  hare  been  a  reir  great 
benefit  to  the  popolation.  Whether  that  benefit  shall  increase, 
be  enlarged,  and  become  permanent  most  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts,  the  resolotions  and  efibrts, 
of  this  great  assemblj   which  I   hare  been   permitted  to 
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[A  meeting  WOB  called  at  Bncbilale  on  tills  nccasinn,  in  nrdcr  tbat  tlie  in- 
Untritaiits  of  tb(^  U)wn  migbt  hear  Mr.  Cliaioherlain,  M.P.  for  BinningliBTU, 
ilaliri^r  an  address  on  political  organi nation,  and  ospcciallj  oii  the  macliincr; 
hy  which  the  town  of  Birmingham  Una  been  able  to  baffle  the  political 
dlsboncctj  which  invented  minoritj  rapreacnlstion,  and  tlic  nnintelUgent 
podantrj  which  acqnicBced  in  the  expe-dient.  Mr.  Bright  took  tbe  chair  on 
this  oooaoon,  and  introduced  the  subjoct  on  which  Mr.  Chsinhcrtain  wai 
■bout  to  speak  in  the  following  addresB.] 


I  HAVE  been  invited  by  the  Committee  of  the  Liberal 
Association  to  take  the  chair  at  this  great  meeting.  I  con- 
sented to  come  here  with  readiness,  knowing  the  good  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  knowing  also  that  it  was  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  a  speech  from  my  honourable  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr,  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has, 
I  think,  on  more  than  one  or  two  occaBiona  presided  at 
meetings  in  Birmingham  when  I  have  been  permitted  to 
speak  there,  and  tlierefore  I  think  it  is  not  unfit  that  when 
he  comes  to  Rochdale,  and  for  tke  first  time,  if  it  be  agreeable 
to  you,  that  I  should  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  and 
return  to  him  the  good  which  he  has  shown  to  me.  I  suppose 
that  you  are  fairly  acquainted  with  the  special  object  of  the 
meeting,  which  is  to  discuss  and  promote  a  better  organisation 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  it,  to 
give  some  help  to  the  general  objects  of  that  party. 
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You    know    of   course    that    there   are    in    the     politics 
of  this  country  two  great  principles.      The  one  calls    itself 
Conservative.     I  will   not   say  what  they  have  omitted    to 
say — what  it  is  that  they  intend  to  conserve,  but  Judgriog 
from  the  past  they  wish    to   conserve   or  preeerve   a   great 
deal  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  destroy.     The 
other  party  is  that  to  which  I  suspect  the  great    bulk 
this  audience  belongs — that    which  calls   itself  the  Libei 
party.       And  I  need    hardly  tell    you    that    the    objects 
these    two     great     parties    are    very    different,    and     that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  act  in  the  country  are  al«o 
very   different.     The  one — the  Conservative — party  appears 
always,  or  most  always,  to  lie  acting  for  a  class.     Let  it  be 
a  question  of  the  franchise — in  1832  they  were  horrified  at 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  10/.  householders,  and  fr 
1833  to  1867  they  resolutely  opposed  every  effort  to  extei 
the  franchise  and  to  give  it  generally  to  the  householders 
the  boroughs.     In  that  year  they  did  concede  a  mi 
which  they  had  always  declared  to  be  perilous  to  the  coonl 
and  they  conceded  it  doubtless  because  it  was  impossible 
hold  office,  even  for  three  months,  at  that  time,  if  they  hj 
continued  ta  resist  it.     If  this  Conservative  party  comes 
legislate  on  any  matters  connected  with  religion  its  object  11 
always  to   aggrandise  the  State  Church.     The  great  Noi 
conformist  bodies,   including  one-half  of  the  population 
£ngland   and   Wales,   are   never   reckoned   at   all    in   the! 
legislation,  except  it  be  to  be  insulted  and  injured.     If  thi 
are  dealing  with  the   question   of  what   is   called  national| 
education,  they  endeavour  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  tO; 
give  the  control  of  the  public  education  to  the  ministers  aaiM 
active  associations  connected  with  tho  Established  Ghnroh.' 
If  there  he  legislation  in  connexion  with  the  land,  they  BM^ 
always  endeavouring  to   continue   as  strict  a  monopoly  asi 
possible  in  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  always'] 
are,  and  have  been  recently,  especially  busy  in  transferring', 
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as  far  as  possible,  auy  taxes  which  have  hitherto  been  paid  by- 
property  in  land  to  the  general  public  in  the  shape  of  those 
taxes  which  press  heavily  upon  and  are  paid  largely  by  the 
great  body  of  the  working  clasECS. 

Now,  the  other  party — that  wliich  we  feel  satisfied  in  be- 
longing to,  the  Liberal  party — legislates  always  for  the  whole 
people  and  for  the  general  good.  We  bring  no  measures  into 
Parliament  that  are  exclusively  for  the  advantage  of  Non- 
confonnists.  We  have  no  idea  whatsoever  of  dealing  with 
the  question  of  education  so  that  we  shall  give  exclusive 
privileges  to  the  Nonconformist  churches.  If  we  legislate  for 
the  land,  or  if  we  propose  to  legislate — for  we  have  yet  to 
b^n  that  legislation — we  do  it  with  the  intention  of  making 
land  as  free  a  commodity  as  any  other  of  the  commodities  in 
which  our  people  may  deal.  There  is  one  other  difference 
that  I  may  mention,  and  that  is  that  the  Conservative  party 
is  notorious  for  a  constant  resistance  to  every  measure,  or 
almost  every  measure,  which  the  intelligence  and  tlie  necessities 
of  the  country  demand ;  and  not  only  for  a  constant  resist- 
ance, but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the  long  run  for  a  constant 
failore  in  their  endeavours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal 
party  is  notorious  for  its  constant  assault  upon  all  the  real 
grievances  which  old  times  have  left  in  our  legislation  and  in 
our  administration ;  and  not  only  for  a  constant  assault  upon 
those  grievances,  but  a  constant  Buccesa  in  their  efforts  to 
remedy  them. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  these 
two  parties,  and  that  is  really  to  a  large  extent  the  subject 
which  ought  to  be,  and  probably  will  be,  discussed  to-night. 
The  Conservative  party  has  a  solid  and  permanent  organisa- 
tion, to  which  I  will  refer  by-and-hy,  which  we  do  not  possess, 
and  to  whieh  at  present,  in  the  shape  at  least  in  which  they 
have  it,  we  have  no  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal 
party  is  diffused  and  dispersed  throughout  the  country;  and 
unless  there  come  a  time  of  great   suffering,  which   welds 
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us  together,  or  some  subject  which  excites  temporary  en- 
thusiasm, we  are  broken  into  sections  and  fight  our  op- 
ponents of  the  Conservative  party  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Now,  how  much  good  we  have  done  under  these,  to  us, 
unfavourable  conditions  of  the  conflict  is  a  marvel  to  me 
whenever  I  think  of  it.  How  much  good  the  Conservatives 
have  resisted,  and  in  how  great  degree  they  have  fi^iled 
— how  much  good  we  have  attempted  to  advance,  and  how 
far  we  have  succeeded,  I  say  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  the  history  of  late  years  in  this  country.  To 
you,  I  should  say  to  our  opponents,  belongs  shame  and 
humiliation;  to  us  a  very  high  degree  of  satis&ction,  and 
a  just  pride,  when  we  contemplate  the  results  of  the  last 
half  century  of  the  legislation  and  government  of  this 
kingdom. 

I  spoke  of  their  solid  and  permanent  organisation.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  points  which  will  make  clear  what 
I  mean.  Take  the  question  of  the  land.  Only  two  or 
three  days  ago  I  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  publica- 
tion known  to  many  of  you — the  *  Financial  Eeformer.'  I 
saw  there  a  statement  of  the  number  of  owners  of  land, 
and  the  quantity  of  land  owned  by  them  in  acres  in  the 
various  counties  of  England  and  Wales;  in  fact,  I  think 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  I  found  it  stated  there  that 
one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  not  less  than  23,000,000  of  acres — imagine  that  if 
you  can,  I  cannot — the  size  of  a  kingdom — not  less  than 
23,000,000  of  acres  belonged  to  955  men.  That  is,  if  yon 
were  to  draw  a  line  across  this  hall  and  divide  this  great 
audience  into  two  bodies — on  each  side  that  line,  there  would 
be  as  many  persons  present  as  there  are  owners  of  23,000,000 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  do  not  object  to  anybody  having  a  large  estate  if  it  is 
honestly  come  by.  I  do  not  advocate  any  system  of  l^s- 
lation  which  shall  deprive  anybody  of  a  single  acre  of  land. 
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bat  I  do  advocate  that  land  shall  be  divided  a  little  more 
equally  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  object  to 
laws  which  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  this  matter. 
It  is  by  that  monopoly  that  one-third  of  the  whole  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom  remains^  for  by  the  laws  it  almost 
necessarily  must  remain,  in  the  possession  of  fewer  than  looo 
men  or  families.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  these  955  persons 
are  almost  entirely  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  so  in 
Ireland,  it  is  so  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  so  in  England  and  Wales. 
There  are  many  well-known  and  bright  examples  of  a  more 
intelligent  opinion,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  <^ 
the  Conservative  party;  and  through  their  power,  and 
through  their  influence  upon  their  tenants,  who,  unhappily, 
are  subject  and  submissive,  they  exercise  so  enormous  a  power 
in  the  county  elections  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  members 
for  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales  are  representatives 
of  Tory  opinion  and  give  constantly  Tory  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  great  power  over  the 
land  and  those  dependent  on  it — for  the  population  of  the 
counties  is  not  represented — is  a  power  which  is  always  at 
work,  which  is  solid,  that  requires  no  canvassing,  and  which 
brings  a  constant  and  increasing  pressure  upon  the  politics 
of  the  kingdom. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  another  branch  of  our  institutions — 
the  Church.  I  suppose  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
nearly,  perhaps  quite,  20,000  ministers,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  I  reckon  in  this  number  all,  from  the 
bishops  who  live  in  palaces  to  the  curates,  many  of  whom  live 
on  a  bare  pittance,  and  in  bare  lodgings.  These  20,000,  more 
or  less,  are  themselves  portions  of  this  great  institution  of 
privilege  and  monopoly,  which  ought  to  be  an  institution 
solely  for  the  advantage  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Christian  religion^  but  is  to  a  large  extent  for  the  advantage 
and  the  promotion  of  one  great  political  party.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  a  clergyman  in  the  south  of  England  wrote 
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to   me   and  said   that   he   thought   that  I  was  a   little   ' 
hard   upon  them,  that   they  were   not  bo  exclusively  Con^l 
servative  as  1  thought  they  were ;    that  he  was  a  Libert,'! 
aud  he  knew  a  good  many  other  Liberal  clerg-j'men.     "Well,! 
it   would   be  a  deplorable  ease,  and   it  would    be  a  dismal  1 
institution,  if  there  were  not  to  be  found  a  few  men  xvhosel 
intellects  and  whose  hearts  rose  above  the  unfortunate  cii^J 
cumstances  in  this  respect  in  which  they  stand.     But  let  i 
take  GUI-  own  parish.     I  have  had  my  home  in  this  parish.  1 
for    sixty  years    and   more,  and   I   have  a  fair  memory  of  ft  ] 
good    many    things    that    Iiave    happened    in   it  and  of   the  I 
|ieopIe  who  have  lived  in  it  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  I 
yet,  on    ransacking    my  memory,  I  have    not   been   able  to 
remember  more  than  one  single  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  clergyman  of  the   Established   Church   in   this 
great  parish  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  with  it«  120,000 
population, — I   say  I  have   not  been  able  to  remember,  to 
recall  to  my  recollection  more  I  think  than  one  clergyman 
who  has  ever   publicly   been    known  to   act   with  or   sym- 
pathise  with    the    Liberal    party   in    this   district.      I   am  j 
not   sure   whether  our   mueh -esteemed   friend  Mr.  William  1 
Molesworth   is  not  the  only  clergyman   of  the   Church   of  | 
England  who  has  shown  a   real,  constant,  wide  sympathy  j 
with  the  population  of  this   neighbourhood  in  its  political  ( 
aspirations. 

Tlie  other  day  I  saw  a  report  of  a  charge — I  think  it  is  I 
called — a  speech,  an  address  of  a  brand-new  bishop — the 
Bishop  of  Truro  in  Cornwall.  He  was  telling  them  what 
they  ought  to  do,  that  is,  his  friends  the  clergy  aud  tho 
devout  and  sincere  members  of  the  laity  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  main  tiling  which,  as  is  reported,  it  appeared  necessary  for 
thorn  to  do  was  to  complete  th«ir  organisation,  to  contend  with 
and,  if  jwssible,  to  suppress  Dissent  in  that  county.  Cornwall 
is  the  most  religious  county  in  England.  Cornwall  is  one  of 
the  great  trophica  left  by  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitfield. 
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And  yet  thia  new-made  bishop,  in  the  year  1R77,  when  he 
knows  that  half  the  population  in  England  and  Wales  have 
no  connexion  whatsoever  with  his  Church,  is  arguing  that 
the  great  thing  they  had  to  contend  with,  that  which  they 
have — it  means  this  if  the  word  was  not  used — to  supplant, 
ia  the  organisation  and  the  position  which  Nonconformist 
bodies  have  attained  in  that  county.  I  think  that  is  very 
shocking,  and  that  it  proves  beyond  all  qnestion  what  a 
tendency  there  is  in  an  established  Church  to  fight  for  the 
Church  rather  than  for  Christianity,  to  fight  for  the  sn- 
premacy  of  its  own  organisation  rather  than  to  look  with 
favour  and  with  gladness  at  the  Nonconformist  and  free 
organisations  which  have  been  of  such  incalculable  blessing 
to  the  county  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Truro  lives. 

I  might  go  on  further,  and  show  how  the  professions 
nnite  themselves  with  the  Conservative  party.  For  in- 
stance, the  military  profession,  among  whom  35,000,000^. 
of  taxes  are  spent  every  year.  Of  course  I  do  not  speak 
with  regard  to  the  private  soldier  or  the  private  sailor, 
but  am  referring  to  those  who  hold  official  and  high 
positions.  Though  there  are  many  groat  exceptions,  still 
we  all  know  that  the  great  hulk  of  that  influence  is  given 
always  to  the  Conservative  party  in  the  politics  of  the 
kingdom.  Then  we  come  to  one  other  profession — the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  There  are  many  excejrtions,  of  course, 
as  in  the  other  case,  hut  generally  speaking,  you  will  find 
that  the  lawyers  as  a  body  at  elections  throw  their  influence 
into  the  scale  of  the  Conservative  party.  They  are  not 
generally  in  favour  of  any  reform ;  and  especially,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not  in  favour  of  any  reform  of  the  law.  The  laws 
of  this  country,  in  their  complexity,  in  their  entanglement, 
in  their  costliness,  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  people.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  Cromwell,  who  was  no  bad  judge  of  these 
things,  said, '  The  law  of  England  is  a  tortuous  and  ungodly 
jumble."     But  you  might  almost  as  well  ask  a  spider  to 
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give  up  weaving  bis  wdt,  or  to  desbx>y  the   web   he  Yum 
woven,  MB  ask  the  great  bod j  of  lawyere  to  oonaent  to  tlie 
BUDpliBcatioD  and  porification  of  the  law.    There  is  one  other 
monopoly  which  I  most  not  Qmit,  and  ihat  is  the  monopolar 
of  the  dealers  in  intoxicating  drinks.    My  hon.  friend  and 
coUeagae  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  I  have  no  doabt  he  can  say  much  more  on   the 
point  than  I  can.    I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that 
they  are  a  monopoly  which  in  past  times  to  a  great  extent^ 
and   recently  almost  exdnsively,  have  banded  together,  not 
only  against  reform  of  anything  with  which  they  and  their 
trade  are  connected,  bat  against  aU  political  reform   that 
might  be  proposed  by  the  Liberal  party. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  country  millions  of  persons  who 
have  no  interest  in  these  monopolies,  or  in  any  evil  or 
any  g^evanoe,  whose  only  wish  is  to  have  good  laws; 
wise  administration,  jost  government  in  every  part  of  the 
country  and  over  every  class  of  people.  But  then,  a  good 
many  of  them,  as  we  all  know,  unhappily  are  ignorant. 
Many  of  them  do  not  read  much,  and  still  fewer  think 
very  much ;  and  upon  them  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
land,  of  the  Church,  of  the  publicans,  of  the  professions, 
is  brought;  and  of  course  a  very  large  number  of  them, 
having  no  interest  whatever  in  any  of  these  evils,  at  the 
time  of  election  will  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  that  which 
they  ought  to  despise,  condemn,  and  war  against.  But, 
leaving  our  opponents  in  the  position  which  I  think  I  have 
described,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  some  things 
in  our  favour.  We  have  grand  principles,  which  make  a 
party  strong.  We  have  a  constant  growth  of  population; 
we  have  a  great  expansion  of  trade ;  we  have  the  lessons  of 
time  and  of  experience;  and  those  give  us  strength  and 
enable  us  to  win  great  and  constant  victories  even  against 
the  mighty  powers  which  have  been  opposed  to  us. 

But  it  is  desirable   that  we  should  attempt   some   better 
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or^nisation  of  the  Liberiil  party,  and  on  some  Barer  baBis. 
You  know  how  little  chance  a  mob  has  against  an  organised 
body,  whether  it  be  an  army  or  a  body  of  police.  A  mob 
has  no  concentration,  no  union,  no  directness  in  its  iifforts. 
Even  its  passion  fails  to  give  it  the  necessary  power,  and 
it  is  BO  to  a  large  extent  with  a  i>olitica[  party  which  is 
disorganised,  aB  the  Liberal  party  has  been  to  a  very  great 
degree.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  much  has  bwn  done  in 
our  time,  and  there  ib  a  great  deal  in  the  future  to  which 
we  are  looking  forward.  But  there  must  be  union.  Unless 
the  country  advances  in  freedom  it  is  certain  to  go  backward. 
The  powers  which  I  have  described  are  always  at  work — 
their  pressure  is  constantty  felt.  They  are  strong  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  executive  government,  and  they  are 
etrong  upon  the  press.  They  have  powers  which  we  have 
not,  and  unless  we  organise  with  a  view  to  resistance  and 
defence  the  country  is  sure  to  go  back,  and  we  may  soon 
lose  some  of  the  liberties  we  have  gained. 

I  am  speaking  in  a  borough  which,  after  all,  with  one 
or  two  little  slips,  has  done  its  duty  well  since  the  year  iS^i. 
I  recall  to  myself  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  had  to 
speak  in  your  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
every  fitting  occasion,  to  promote  tlie  principles  you  hold 
dear — Fenton,  Sharman  Crawford,  Miall,  Cobden— and  your 
present  member  Mr.  Potter.  Let  us  then  keep  the  flame 
alive.  Let  us,  if  wo  can,  Iio  as  we  have  hcen  in  the  past, 
an  example  to  many  other  constituencies.  I  am  honoured 
with  being  one  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  foremost 
constituencies  in  the  kingdom.  I  consider  it  an  honour  to 
be  one  of  a  constituency  like  thia,  so  many  of  whom  I  am 
now  addressing,  a  constituency  so  well  deserving  the  con- 
fidence which  the  eoniititution  places  in  them,  and  who  have 
80  well  endeavoured  to  promote  good  Ciovornment,  and  who 
are  now  here  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  speech  from  my 
hon,  friend  and  colleague.     He  has  not  been  long  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  he  is — what  shall  I  call  him? — a  juvenile  member 
of  Parliament  in  comparison  with  myself.    He  was  a  small 
boy,  I  suppose,  when  I  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  year  1843,  but  outside  the  House  he  has  done  g^reat 
service  in  his  own  great  town,  and  there,  where  he  is  best 
known,  he  is  best  and  most  appreciated.    I  hope^  in  fact 
I  believe,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  it,  that  when  he  comes 
before  you  to-night  you  will  give  him  that  warm  and  cordial, 
nay^  enthusiastic  welcome  which  you  owe  to  every  man  who 
in  a  public  position  honestly  and  consistently  works  out,  so 
far  as  he  can^  good  government  and  freedom  for  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 
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MANCHESTER,  DECEMBER  11,  1877. 

[At  this  time  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was  on  a  visit  to  Manchester,  and  the  Mem* 
bers  of  the  Indian  Association  in  that  city  convened  a  meeting  in  the  Uirge 
room  of  the  Town  Hall,  with  a  view  of  hearing  the  opinions  which  Sir 
Arthur  entertained  as  to  the  means'  of  preventing  famine  in  India  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Bright  was  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
The  now  buildings  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  were  used  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion.  The  allusion  made  in  page  447  is  to  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  24,  1858.    Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  35.] 

I  THANK  yon,  as  I  ought,  for  the  kind  words  which  the 
Major  has  spoken  in  my  behalf,  and  for  the  cordial 
reception  which  you  have  given  me.  It  is  to  my  mind 
a  very  remarkable  meeting.  The  place  is  remarkable^  and 
the  occasion  is  in  accordance  with  the  place.  We  are  in  the 
centre  of  this  great  city,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
industry.  We  are  here  on  the  principal  market  or  business 
day  of  the  week,  and  we  have  before  us  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  who  on  ordinary  occasions  are  engaged  with  their 
business,  and  are  not  meeting  to  discuss  great  social  or 
political  questions.  I  ask  myself  this — What  is  it  that  has 
brought  these  men  together  in  this  remarkable  place  at  this 
remarkable  time?  Is  it  some  common  question  which  has 
excited  your  enthusiasm  or  your  interest,  or  is  it  some 
question  greater  than  any  probably  that  has  ever  heretofore 
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been  submitted  to  jonr  attentioii  ?    We  axe  here  to  diacnss 
matters  interesting — intensely  interesting — to  the  people  of 
England,  if  tbej  knew  tbeir  own  interests,  and  intenselj' 
interesting  also  to  what  we  call  onr  Indian  Empire,  which  is 
a  country  so  vast  that  nobody  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  of  it ;  a  country  so  peopled  that  no  census  can  g^ve  na 
an  accurate  account  of  its  populations ;  a  country  which  has, 
according  to  the  best  authorities^  a  population  of  250,000,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  owe  directly  and  indirectly 
some    sort    of   allegiance    to    the    Queen   of   this    nation. 
The   population  of  India   is    five   times   the   population   of 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  and  we  may 
consider  for  a  moment    how  we  came   into  this   position 
in   India.     It   is  not    by   the   ordinary  course    of  a    long 
Buccesdon  that  the  Crown  of  England  has  power  in  India. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  held  India  by  centuries  of  nndisputed 
possession.     Our  power  there  is  little  more  than  a  century 
old,  and  the  empire  has  been  built  up  by  means  which  I  am 
afraid  have  been  instrumental  in  building  up  almost  all  great 
empires,  by  ambition,  and  crime,  and  conquest.     We  claim  to 
be  now  what  is  called  the  paramount  power  over  a  population 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  and 
we  hold  this  rule  by  a  mere  handful— -shall  I  say,  of  English- 
men ? — ^well,  of  men  from  these  islands,  backed  by  an  army 
of  60,000   British   troops.      With  r^;ard  to  revenues,   we 
receive  something  like  50,000,000/.  year  in  India,  which  is 
principally  gathered  from  its  people  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
but  which  includes  also  a  considerable  sum  procured  from  the 
Chinese  from  a  monopoly  in  opium.    We  claim  the  ownership 
of  all  the  land,  and  the  Government  fixes,  for  the  most  part, 
what  rent  it  chooses  to  receive ;  which  is  generally,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  the  utmost  it  can  compel.     We  impose  taxes,  import 
duties,  as  you  know,  stamp  duties,  and  some  other  duties; 
but,  above  all,  we  levy  a  salt  duty,  one  which  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, bu*      '  emely  oppressive,  to  the  poor  bitterly  cruel. 
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to  gather  wliich  we  send  tbe  tax  gatherer  into  the  humblest 
hovel  in  that  vast  empire.  But  you  must  remember  that  all 
this  great  population  has  no  voice  on  its  own  affaire.  It  is 
dumb  before  the  power  that  has  eubject^d  it.  It  is  never 
consulted  upon  any  matter  connected  with  its  government. 
It  is  subject  to  the  power  that  rules  over  it  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  said  of  the  population  of  any  civilised  or  Christian 
people  in  the  world.  We  raise  revenue  ;  we  create  patronage  ; 
we  pay  salaries  and  pensions,  and  we  trade  extensively  with 
the  country.  You  have  known,  or  at  any  rate  you  have  heard 
in  past  times  of  the  riches  of  India.  In  fact,  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  whenever  the  word  India  was  mentioned,  there 
was  a  floating  vision  of  vast  wealth  passed  before  the  eye  and 
the  understanding.  I  recollect  one  of  our  poets — James 
Montgomery,  I  think — begins  a  poem  in  these  words : — 

'Blow,  ji'  breeics,  gent[j  Uowiiig, 
Wiift  inc  to  tbilt  happy  Bhoro 

Where,  from  foanUins  ever  flowing, 

Indian  realms  thoir  trCBauree  pour.' 

And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  clear  than  this, 
that  India  is  essentially  a  country  at  this  moment  of  great 
and  abject  poverty,  and  that  the  reputation  of  its  wealth  has 
only  been  founded  upon  the  tact  that  it  is  a  country  which 
marauders  have  always  found  it  easy  to  plunder. 

In  this  country  about  which  I  am  speaking  there  have 
been  famines  of  a  destructive  and  appalling  character,  and  we 
are  met  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  how  those 
famines  have  arisen,  and  whether  it  be  within  the  power  of 
human  benevolence  and  statesmanship  to  put  an  end  to  tbem 
in  future.  England  lor  the  most  part  has  taken  no  note  of 
those  famines,  India  is  a  long  way  off.  It  was  a  very  long 
way  when  peo)>le  went  round  by  the  Cape.  It  is  far  off  on 
the  map,  although  by  the  wire  you  speak  with  it  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  receive  an  answer  in  a  lew  hours.  But 
England  took  no  note  of  this  distant  country  until  there 
pfa 
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came  the  calamity  of  the  mtitiny,  when  Engfland 
fereii  greatly,  aod  passed  through  a  great  humilmtion — 
for  it  is  a  humiliation  to  any  Government  that  its  Bubjecta, 
and  especially  that  its  army,  should  turn  ogaiUKt  it.  But 
when  the  mutiny  took  place  the  East  India  Company  fell. 
If  we  had  discussed  India,  or  the  character  of  the  East, 
India  Company,  in  the  House  of  Commons  twelve  moni 
before  the  mutiny,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Controlj 
what  is  now  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  would  hai 
delivered  you  a  speech  an  hour  long  in  praise  of  the  wiedi 
and  success  of  the  government  of  the  Company.  I  took  great 
pains  to  show  that  these  praises  were  not  deserved,  and 
urged  for  years  that  the  Company  should  he  abolished.  When 
the  mutiny  came  in  1857  there  was  nobody  to  say  anything; 
or  hardly  anything,  for  the  Company,  and  that  famou: 
institution  tumbled  over  at  once,  and  it  had  scarcely  a  frii 
or  a  single  element  of  power  left  in  it. 

We  are  now  in  view  of  another  great  calamity — 
calamity  of  famine — and  I  trust  that  we  shall  find  that 
only  Parliament  but  the  whole  people  of  England  will 
willing  to  give  a  fair  an<]  honest  attention  to  the  qni 
tioD  that  we  are  here  to  discuss  to-day,  and  which  musbl 
before  long  bo  disenssed  iu  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
also  on  the  floor  of  Parliament.  What  are  these  famines? 
Some  of  them  you  have  never  heard  of,  or  if  yon  have  you 
not  remember  them.  There  was  a  famine  in  1837-8,  whi 
affected  8,000,000  of  people,  5,000,000  with  great  severity, 
during  which  no  less  than  800,000  persons  died  of  famine, 
more  than  half  as  many  again  as  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  this  great  city  in  which  we  are  assembled,  and  the 
people  of  England  scarcely  heard  anything  of  it,  exceptin|> 
now  and  then  in  a  paragraph  extracted  from  an  Indian  paper. 
In  J  860-1  there  was  another  famine.  There  were  13,000,000 
affected,  5,000,000  suffered  intensely.  The  mortality,  as  far  as 
I  have  searched  for  it,  is  not  on  record,  but  I  do  not  think 
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there  is  any  roaeoii  to  believe  it  was  any  smaller  than  in  the 
previous  famine.  In  1863  there  came  the  famine  in  Bengal 
and  OrissB,  and  one  quarter  of  the  population  died  in  some  of 
the  distriets.  The  total  amount  of  the  deaths  was  enormous. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  was  swept  away 
over  large  distriets  of  country  during;  the  pressure  of  that 
calamity.  In  1868-69  occurred  the  great  fiimine  in  Haj- 
pootana  and  the  districte  around  it.  One  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country, 
was  more  or  lesa  affected  by  this  famine,  and  1,250,000 
persons  are  admitted  by  the  Government  estimate  to  have 
perished  of  hunger.  In  1877,  the  present  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  500,000  people,  that  is  more  than 
all  the  population  of  this  ^reat  city,  have  died,  and 
those  who  die,  or  the  figures  of  those  who  died,  do  not 
represent  the  whole  calamity.  There  are  multitudes  who  die 
afterwards,  who  snlfer  and  linger,  who  know  never  again 
a  day's  good  health,  and  whose  names  arc  not  on  the  record 
which  tells  us  of  the  mortality  of  the  famine.  And  then 
there  is  the  lose  of  cattle.  It  is  enonnouK.  The  loss  of  cattle 
in  a  country  altogether  agricultural  of  course  must  be  the  loss 
of  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

Tlie  loss  of  produce,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
the  loss  of  trade,  all  this  is  absolutely  beyond  calculation,  and 
if  one  could  add  all  these  losses  together  and  show  you  how 
much  it  was,  you  would  find  that  all  the  money  which  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  proposes  to  have  expended  in  the  moments  of 
his  greatest  hope — or,  if  you  like,  his  greatest  enthusiasm — 
would  he  a  mere  trifle  to  that  which  has  been  sacrificed  by 
these  famines,  which  might  probably  have  altogether  been 
prevented.  Sir  A.  Cotton  referred  to  the  number  of  persons 
supposed  to  have  died.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  very 
interesting  pamphlet  by  Mr.  R,  Elliott,  who  has  been  a  planter 
in  India,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  the 
country.     This  was  published  several  years  ago,     Mr.  Elliott 
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said   that  within   ten  years   more   than    2,8oo,ocxJ, 
3,000,000  iJersone,  had  been  proved  to  have  died  from  faDiini 
and  this  year  we  have  added  to  the  numher  another  500,000. n 
Now,  the  question  is.  How  long  is  thia  to  go  on  ?    "What  are 
we  to  sav  of  a  Government  which  has  all  this  pik£sing  under  its 
eye  from  year  to  year,  and  all  that  I  have  described  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  makes  no  strong  and  resolute 
effort  to  meet  it?     Look  at  its  effect  upon  the  Government 
and  npon  the  people.     India  is  poor.     Its  taxation  has  almost 
reached  its  limits;  it  is  so  high  that  you  cannot  turn  tlie  | 
screw  a  bit  more.     There  has  been  very  fretiuently  and  for  1 
many  years  a  deficit  when  the  annual  expenses  are  made  ap.  j 
Bankruptcy  is  threatening  the  country.     There  is  the  toes  of  ] 
credit  to  the  Government ;  and  yet  no  Governor- General  i 
India  with  his  Council,  no  Indian  Secretary  in  London  witlt<l 
his  cumbrous  and  burdensome  Council,  not  one  of  these  gT«fl#J 
personages  who  are  connected  with  the  Government  of  India,  l 
Bteps   forward    resolutely   with   intelligence   and   force   and  j 
courage  to  say  that  these  great  calamities,  so   injurious  to  j 
India,  so  perilous  and  humiliating  to  England,  shall,  if  poa>  ] 
sible,  for  ever  bo  put  an  end  to. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  whether  there  be  aay 
remedy.  There  are  some  misfortunes  of  such  a  nature,  tJiat 
the  moment  you  find  the  cause  you  find  the  remedy.  If  a 
man  suBers  from  hunger  you  give  him  something  to  cat. 
I  think  Daniel  O'Connell  said,  when  some  one  complained 
that  his  horse  was  starving.  'Have  you  tried  com?'  IT*© 
calamity  which  you  hear  of  in  India  is  that  iitnune  is  there, 
and  that  the  famine  arises  from  drought ;  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  water,  or  at  least  a  lack  of  water  in  the  right  place  and  at 
the  right  time.  There  is  always  soil,  and  there  is  always  son, 
and  there  is  always  rain ;  but  the  rain  does  not  always  &U 
when  }-oa  od  it  is  not  at  the  particnlar  time  jnsi 

as  much  w  yon  want  it.     Bat  if  yon  have  aoa^  i 

and  sun,  id  boman  labour,  you  may  hare  rielt  I 
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harvests  throughout  n  great  portiun  of  India.  Now  that  is 
n  very  simple  doctrine,  which  I  suppoee  few  people  will 
be  disposed  to  dispute.  But  with  the  rainfall  there  is  some 
difficulty,  l)ecause  the  rain  comes  down  there  sometimes  in 
profuse  quantities.  It  does  not  rain,  as  we  say  here,  cats  and 
dogs,  but  I  suppose  tigers  and  lions,  or  anything  else  you 
may  use  as  an  illustration.  But  sometimes  the  heavens  are 
as  brass,  and  there  is  no  rain,  not  only  for  weeks  but  for 
months. 

Now,  what  18  the  remedy?  Everybody  has  known  the 
remedy  for  centariea  If  you  had  before  you,  as  I  have  seen, 
an  ancient  map  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  you  would  think 
there  was  no  dry  land  for  the  people  to  live  upon,  the 
map  is  so  marked  with  tanks.  You  will  understand  that 
what  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  means  by  tanks  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  we  call  a  tank  hero ;  but  it  is  a  large  reservoir,  some- 
times of  mites  in  extent,  and  like  some  of  our  greatest  lakes. 
Well,  this  map  of  Madras  is  marked  out  with  these  tanks 
or  reservoirs  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and 
it  shows  that  the  rulers  of  the  people  of  those  ancient  days 
had  just  the  same  evil  to  contend  with  that  we  have,  and 
that  they  manfully  did  their  best  to  subdue  it. 

Our  Government  knows  perfectly  well  what  is  the  re- 
medy, but  what  do  tbey  do?  "Whenever  there  is  a  famine 
they  begin  to  think  about  som*  manner  of  irrigating  that 
particular  district.  They  generally  wait  until  the  horse  is 
stolen  before  they  lock  the  stable  door.  I  give  you  an 
extract  here.  I  quote  from  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  by  Colonel  Chesney,  who  by  many  persons 
will  be  admitted  to  be  a  great  authority.  lie  says,  '  The 
Ganges  canal  was  the  outeome  of  the  great  famine  of  1833; 
the  new  project  in  the  Doab  of  tlie  famine  of  1 86 1 ;  the  Orisso 
works  of  that  of  1866.'  He  soys,  '  Oude  has  escaped  famine 
so  far,  and  in  Oude  no  irrigation  works  have  been  con- 
structed.'    And  then  he   goes  on  to   say  that   the  Indian 
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India ;  tlic  judgment  of  our  own  Goveinment  of  India, 
wlien  a  calamity  occurs ;  the  opinion  of  Colonel  CLesney, 
of  Sir  Charles  Trevclyan,  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  and  I  venture  to  say,  also,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  intelligent  engineers  who  are  connected 
with  India,  wc  must  come  to  thia  one  conclusion — that  as 
we  have  found  out  what  is  the  malady  under  which  these 
people  die,  we  have  also  found  out  the  remedy  hy  which 
they  might,  if  it  had  been  applied,  have  been  kept  alive. 

They  say  that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  an  enthusiast.  Well, 
we  have  all  been  enthusiasts  in  our  time,  and  the  world 
would  be  a  dull  world  if  there  wore  no  real  and  honest 
enthusiasm  in  it.  But  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  man  in  the  Indian  service  for  long  experience  and 
for  great  success  in  the  works  in  which  he  lias  been  con- 
nected and  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  broader  and 
grander  views  than  some  of  his  competitors,  or  some  of 
his  fellow-officers,  or  of  those  conuected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. But  he  knows  that  this  is  a  great  question,  that 
India  is  a  great  country,  that  350,000,000  of  people  arc  a 
great  people;  and  therefore  be  thinks  that  a  broader  and 
a  grander  policy  is  necessary.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Governor-General  of  India  and  iis  Council  in  Calcutta, 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  those  who  have  preceded  him 
as  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  in  England,  and  his  Council 
— why  is  it  that  they  regard  this  question  with  so  little 
favour?  They  are  always  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy;  the 
Government  wrings  whatever  it  can  from  the  people  —  it 
takes  every  farthing  it  can  got  from  them.  It  is  admitted 
that  taxation  cannot  be  carried  to  a  higher  limit,  and  yet 
all  that  they  get  from  taxation  ia  not  enough  to  spend,  for 
they  spend  more  than  6,000,000^.  or  7,000,000/,  which  comes 
to  them  from  the  sale  of  monopoly  opium  in  China,  They 
have  spent  all  this  for  years  past;  and  Vjesidos  spending 
that,  they  have  incurred  a  debt,  soy  of  100,000,000/.  sterling. 
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TuereioTt'  yjoey  xre  mtmr?  in  tearor  of  &  baDlcnqit  fixeheipier, 
aiil.  um^'  tun.  tbeir  backf^  upon  jmvbody  ^who  profMifleE  that 
Xbur  shoulL  oea.  isx;^f^  ^witL  may  qmwiafm,  imwcvei  iiB- 
ivfixmni.  i:  if  TeamreF  tiu:  taere  fihcmkl  be  ii  fimwiiimiWf  or 
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N  01^  t&t   qBeBgifir.   il  nn-  opimaL.  if^  vei^v  mush  tsoo  ^leal 
u^'  \Xix'  oficnis:  ST  OitcntKt.    Tou  ^01^-  that  a  iievr  GtFvemop- 
IvcDtMiL.  c:  Innii   l^  sen:  om  innL  thb  oanxurv  jLbaot  evor 
tivt   v^aiv     A5  £  Tuii .  af  xcr  ju-  nrr  erpexknee  .gooB,  iiifiaB 
^jiiiomci::   di    no:    imcKr  mr  more  tbaii  Hie  maiorii^-    of 
Vtkcr   om.  CM>  xx.  socien  imovr  upoii  this  qnoiion.     TDieT 
iH^nx.  Ui(*  xnaznon:  imt  mn-  w^wnmesL  xc*  mud  'Idl'c  liyH:igti 
\xkM*       1  str; — 1  di  no:  Jaaam  nchether  H  liave  steted  iiuB 
i»<4«>i^   u.  ratui;   ho:  I  recdiec:  meean^B  Govemar-Gencjal 
i^iu    ^hnn.  I  m>  juqimxiixed.  tik:  after  Ik-  ^isbb  wEpfmnastB^ 
.1  vv^\  iuB.  a:  Sufxai.  Saxioc;  xl  liannnm.  joid  I  olneivial  iiui 
in    uml  prt:  «*  ivwki  vanac:  iii>  ani..  and  iw  luiriviug  mmnr. 
.1  xiv^'t   u   hm*.  auL  aasil.    I:  I  wen  ir  tiie  hafaii  of  laving 
«vvi^«xv  1  «\m£u  SK^  «  «ai{?er  tbai  I  oonld  tell  iiie  mnne  of 
\u<    i*.H^  lUiiHr;  >-vnxr  arm  *    TK^dl.  ik  iooiced  aaxpnaed  and 
MitiusirtV   aiii.   «ui..     'Wtur    Jb"   i:  ^     I   said.  '1  tfanft:   it  is 
Xlil- 1  l%riu«i'  luiiA.*     fit  aaic  h  ma^  anise  tme.     He 
U'^iuui^^   \v   n»c   Mill.  i\K   tkt:  ihoiurni   iiaa   aE  lie 
^nit^  \nn  ^\*  ludtt  i:  wa^  ULtMHyirr  iba:  lie  donld,  if  po»- 
4uli'a,  rut  up  tiif  miiiciiBiiiim  viiiss:  i«eniaps  in  liie  ligaMi  of 
vvuu  liad  |iaiwHi  £rvm:  iiif  mind.     Bm  ^viiBii  von  come  to 
<Ur^'u»  wiUi  tiif  tiffidab  in  Gajcnsta  ttie  qnesdon  of  xathcsva 
tU'rv,  Um*v  tam  v|M!ax  thtsir  mind^  to  tiie  mive,  and  ac  liicy 
ocHLu^kUv  it  iImt  iMKMannr  expendiuzr^- :    bxti  tiie  qnertaon  of 
nulwuvt;,  iji  tJU* '  «,  w  a  totaUy  di&rent  me  £ram  die 

Hijj^xiAm  <4'  r  Cur  navigatiiWd  €«-  inigaiticai. 

i  tiiiuk  ^  rsiiways  u  tu  man  a  queBtaon 

lor  llie  Ki  rer  in  lodja^  than  for  the  natire 

|>ao|>Le  ill  V^^^  military  question.    It  waa 

n{i\i\iiMa\  d  (imeiit  tbey  could  do  the  work  in 
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maintaining  order  or  auppreaaiog  insurrection  with  railways, 
that  would  require  three  regiments  when  there  wore  no  rail- 
ways, though  since  they  have  made  railways  the  authorities 
have  half  ae  many  more  men  in  India  as  they  had  when 
there  were  no  railways  at  all.  So  that  with  regard  to 
railways,  whether  they  pay  or  not  (and  I  am  taking  the 
statement  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  with  regard  to  the  State 
railways  that  are  heing  mode,  I  have  not  examined  the 
figures  minutely  myself),  whether  they  pay  or  not,  such  is 
the  fear  of  the  authorities  in  Calcutta  as  to  the  peril  con- 
nected with  their  power  in  India,  that  railways  must  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  permanence  of  that  power,  although 
they  may  not  bo  worth  one-twentieth  part  of  what  canals 
for  navigation  or  irrigation  would  be  worth  in  relation  to  the 
true  interests,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  millions  of 
natives  of  the  country.  Why  is  it,  if  they  have  spent 
100,000,000^.,  or  130,000,000/.,  and  it  is  much  more  if  you 
add  the  debt — if  they  have  spent  all  that  upon  railways— 
and  yet  the  vast  bulk  of  India  is  not  touched  by  railways  at 
this  moment — why  should  they  hesitate  as  to  a  policy  which, 
by  spending  one  quarter  of  it,  or  i^,ooo,ooal.,  within  the 
next  few  years,  might  redeem  India  from  the  disgrace  which 
attends  it  from  this  neglect,  and  might  redeem  that  vast 
population  from  the  snfiering  which  periodically  assails  it  ? 

There  are  engineers  in  India — and  where  great  works  are 
to  be  doue  great  engineers  are  found — though  we  cannot 
hope  that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  himself  will  ever  again  give 
bis  time  and  labour  to  works  of  this  kind  in  India,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  there  arc  other  m-cn,  and  not  a  few  of  them, 
who  would  have  the  ambition  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and 
who  after  their  forty  or  fifly  years  in  India  might  point  to 
works  as  grand  as  his,  which  entitle  him  not  only  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  India,  but  to  the  high  esteem 
and  the  grateful  consideration  of  the  people  of  England 
too.     lliirty   millions   spout  in    this   way,   at    the   rate   of 
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interest  at  which  the  English  Government  could  borrow  it, 
would  be  only  about  1,000,000/.  per  annum;  and  at  the  rate 
at  which  the  Indian  Government  could  borrow,  it  would  not 
certainly  be  more  than  a,ooo,ooo/.  per  annum. 

Well,  if  these  canals  could  be  made,  if  this  cheap  navi- 
gation could  be  provided — ^and  recollect  that  the  people  of 
India  do  not  want  to  travel  by  express  trains,  their  time  is 
not  worth  the  expense  of  such  travelling — they  would  be  very 
glad  to  go  even  at  half  the  speed  of  an  ordinary  train  in 
India.  Their  produce,  which  is  mostly  what  you  call  raw 
produce  from  the  soil,  does  not  require  to  travel  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  They  cannot  afibrd  to  pay  the  cost  of  travel- 
ling at  such  a  rate.  If  canals  for  navigation  or  irrigation 
were  made  upon  some  grand  scheme  determined  by  eminent 
and  competent  engineers,  you  would  find  the  produce  of 
nearly  all  the  districts  of  India,  all  those  not  hitherto  irri- 
gated, would  probably  be  doubled.  Produce  would  be  carried 
cheaply  to  the  coast,  and  it  would  be  distributed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  where  there  was  partial  scarcity,  from 
where  there  was  great  abundance,  and  the  surplus  would 
come  to  this  country  and  help  to  feed  the  growing  popu- 
lation we  have  amongst  us.  The  fact  is  that  England  and 
India  would  be  both  blessed  by  a  policy  of  this  kind.  The 
population  of  India  would  be  redeemed  from  poverty,  and 
the  population  of  England  would  have  steadier  and  more 
constant  employment,  and  a  steady  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory 
rate  of  wages.  But  it  is  easy  to  say  what  shall  be  done. 
Some  gentlemen — for  whom  our  friends  below  are  now  busy 
with  their  fingers  and  their  pens — some  gentlemen  who 
direct  leading  articles  in  the  newspapers  will  say,  *  How  easy 
it  is  to  say  this  and  that  shall  be  done ;'  and  they  will  begin 
to  point  out  difficulties,  and  show  that  these  things  are 
doubtful  in  themselves,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  obstacles 
are  such  as  at  the  present  time,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  finances  of  India,  the  Government  cannot  overcome. 


XX  VIII.     MAN  CHEST  En. 


I  said  just  now,  referring  to  the  Government  in  Calcutta, 
that  these  gentlemen  have  a  terror  of  expenditure  before 
their  eyes,  I  do  not  think  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  in 
Calcutta — and  who,  by  the  way,  Bpend  I  believe  half  the 
year  at  Simla — are  capable  of  administering  the  government 
for  200,000,000  or  350,000,000  of  people.  I  think  it  is  an 
im possibility,  which  man  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
and  morals  will  never  be  able  to  overcome,  to  govern  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  population  of  the  globe  by  half  a  dozen 
officers  from  this  country — governing  a  people  who  have 
been  conquered,  and  therefore  must  be  less  easy  to  govern ; 
a  people  who  are  foreign,  and  therefore  whose  wants  must 
be  lees  understood.  There  never  was  anything  in  the  world 
so  monatroua  as  to  believe  that  half-a-dozen  oflicials  in 
Calcutta  can  govern  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  globe, 
eomprising  twenty  or  more  difTerent  nations  and  speaking 
twenty  different  languages;  and  yet  this  is  what  we  ex- 
pect to  have  done,  and  what  many  people  have  believed 
has  been  well  done  by  a  Governor-General  and  half-a-dozen 
eminent  civilians  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  I  believe  there 
is  only  one  person  in  India,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard, 
who  is  in  favour  of  economy,  and  he  ia  the  Governor- 
General.  All  the  people  with  white  faces,  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  so  forth,  are  nearly  all  in  the  service  of 
the  Government.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  handful 
of  merchants,  but  all  the  civilians,  engineers,  military 
men,  everybody — they  are  all  ia  favour  of,  and  have  an 
interest  in,  patronage,  promotion,  salaries,  and  ultimately 
pensions. 

And  then  there  is  no  public  opinion  which  (Sghts  in  favour 
of  economy.  There  are  two  sets  of  newspapers — those,  first, 
which  are  published  by  Englishmen,  and  these,  being  the 
papers  of  the  services,  cannot,  of  course,  be  in  favour  of 
economy.  They  assail  me  every  time  I  mention  India  in  a 
speech,  if  it  is  even  only  in  a  single  iiaragrapli,  and  no  doubt 
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they  will  do  the  same  for  what  I  am  saying  now.  Then  there 
are  the  native  papers ;  and  although  there  are  a  great  many 
published  in  the  native  languages,  still  they  have  not  much 
of  what  we  call  political  influence.  The  Government  officials 
look  into  them  to  see  if  they  are  saying  anjrthing  unpleasant 
to  the  Government — anything  that  indicates  sedition  or 
discontent,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  being  influenced  by 
the  judgment  of  the  writers  and  editors.  The  actual  press  of 
the  country  which  touches  the  Government  is  the  press  of 
the  English ;  and  that  press,  as  a  rule,  is  in  favour — and,  of 
course,  generally  has  been  in  favour — of  annexation  of  more 
territory,  more  places,  more  salaries^  and  ultimately  more 
pensions.  Now  I  may  say  of  these  salaries  and  pensions  that 
I  believe  there  is  no  other  service  in  the  world,  and  never  has 
been^  in  which  salaries  have  been  so  high  and  pensions  so  large 
as  those  that  have  been  given  by  the  Indian  Government, 
whether  under  the  East  India  Company  or  under  the  present 
Government  of  the  Crown.  I  may  say  further  that  their 
military  expenditure,  that  consisted  only  of  the  maintenance 
of  an  army  of  40,000  men  before  the  mutiny,  consists  now  of 
an  army  of  60,000  Europeans,  although  the  mutiny  was 
subdued,  I  believe^  before  a  single  fresh  soldier  had  landed  in 
that  country  from  this. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  no  authority  on  this  subject.  I 
admit  it.  I  admit  that  the  persons  who  are  out  there  — 
the  Governor-General  and  his  principal  ministers,  and  officers 
of  the  army — possibly  they  may  all  have  opinions  that  are 
more  worth  your  considering  than  mine;  biit  I  state  these 
facts,  and  I  say  that  a  Government  put  over  250,000,000  of 
people,  which  has  levied  taxes  till  it  can  levy  no  more, 
which  spends  all  that  it  can  levy,  and  which  has  borrowed 
100,000,000/.  more  than  all  that  it  can  levy — I  say  a 
Government  like  that  has  some  fatal  defect  which  at  some 
not  distant  time  must  bring  disaster  and  humiliation  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people  on  whose  behalf  it  rules. 


XXVUT.     AfANClIESTER. 


I  have  nearly  finished  what  I  have  to  say,  hut  I  want  to 
make  one  reference  to  what  took  place  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  when  the  Government  of  India  was  changed.  At 
the  time  when  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  hefore  the 
House — a  bill  T  sujiported  in  every  stage — I  ventured  to 
address  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  general 
and  broad  question  of  our  Government  in  India.  I  said  then 
that  I  did  not  believe,  as  I  have  said  now,  that  a  Government 
in  Calcutta  could  ever  efficiently  direct  the  affairs  of  that 
country  or  legislate  for  it ;  that  it  could  not  do  its  duty  to 
nations  speaking  twenty  languages,  comprisiugj  as  it  is  said, 
now  more  than  30o,cxio,ooo  of  people — one-sixth  the  popula- 
tion of  tlie  globe.  I  argued  that  it  was  necessary,  and  would 
Bonie  time  become  imperative,  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  so  changed  that  it  should  be  divided  into  five  or 
six  separate  and  entirely  independent  presidencies ;  that  by 
that  means  the  government  of  every  district  should  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  people ;  that  you  would  not  have  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  contending  constantly  with  the  Government 
of  Calcutta,  and  the  Government  at  Bombay  being  unable  to 
do  many  things  it  would  like  to  have  done  because  the 
Government  at  Calcutta  would  not  consent ;  that  if  you  would 
divide  the  country  into  different  presidencies,  and  make  each 
a  separate  and  indeiiendent  state  in  itself,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  government,  with  its  own  Council,  you  would 
bring  the  government  home  to  the  people.  And  while  the 
Government  would  necessarily  or  probably  bo  much  better, 
you  would  teach  the  people  of  these  presidencies  to  consider 
themselves,  as  generations  passed  on,  as  the  subjects  and  the 
people  of  that  state. 

And  thus  if  the  time  should  come — and  it  will  come — I 
agree  with  Lord  Lawrence  that  no  man  who  examines  the 
question  can  doubt  that  some  time  it  must  come — when  the 
power  of  England,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  withdrawn  from 
India,  then  each  one  of  these  states  would  be  able  to  sustain 
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itself  as  a  compact,  as  a  self-governing  community.     You 
would  have  five  or  six  great  states  there,  as  you  have  five  or 
six  great  states  in  Europe ;  but  that  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  our  being  withdrawn  from  it  now  when 
there  is  no  coherence  amongst  those  twenty  nations,  and  when 
we  should  find  the  whole  country,  in  all  probability,  lapse 
into  chaos  and  anarchy,  and  into  sanguinary  and  interminable 
warfare.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  not  only  to  govern  India 
well  now  for  our  own  sakes  and  to  satisfy  our  own  conscience, 
but  so  to  arrange  its  government  and  so  to  administer  it  that 
we  should  look  forward  to  the  time — which  may  be  distant, 
but  may  not  be  so  remote — when  India  will  have  to  take  up 
her  own  government,  and  administer  it  in  her  own  fashion. 
I  say  he  is  no  statesman — he  is  no  man  actuated  with  a  high 
moral  sense  with  regard  to  our  great  and  terrible  moral  respon- 
sibility, who  is  not  willing  thus  to  look  ahead,  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare for  circumstances  which  may  come  sooner  than  we  think, 
and  sooner  than  any  of  us  hope  for,  but  which  must  come  at 
some  not  very  distant  date.    By  doing  this,  I  think  we  should 
be  endeavouring  to  make  amends  for  the  original  crime  upon 
which  much  of  our  power  in  India  is  founded,  and  for  the 
many  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  men  whose  in- 
tentions have  been  good.     I  think  it  is  our  duty,  if  we  can, 
to  approach  this  great  question   in  this  spirit,  and  to  try 
rightly  to  discharge  the  task  committed  to  us,  as  the  Govern- 
ment and  rulers  of  the  countless  and  helpless  millions  of  that 
country.     If  we  seek  thus  to  deal  with  those  millions,  and 
men  in  after  ages  condemn  our  fathers  for  the  policy  which 
for  the  time  bound  India  to  England,  they  may  award  praise 
to  us  and  to  those  who  come  after  us  for  that  we  have  striven 
to  give  them  that  good  government  and  that  freedom  which 
He  who  is  supreme  over  all  lands  and  all  peoples  will  in  His 
own  good  time  make  the  possession  of  all  His  children. 


XXIX. 


BIRMINGHAM,  JANUARY  13,   1878. 


[TIw  uimul  meeting  at  the  memben  of  tbe  Eorongh  of  Binninshftin  wu  beld 
this  year  at  a  lomtwhst  earlier  Jatc  tlian  naoal,  in  M)nB«qneiic:e  of  the  fact 
that  the  aenaionof  Parliainiiiit  begnn  at  an  uiineuallj' esrly  period.  Mr.  Bright 
took  occaaiuo  to  dwell  on  tbe  metuiving  uppeanuice  of  affairs  in  Eastern 
Enrnpc,  and  to  contrait  tbe  popular  lentiment  wbicb  led  to  the  Crimean 


thi 


t  with  the  gtncral  determination  of  the  English  people  t 
iating  coniplieatlona.] 


tolien 


This  meeting,  &*  you  know,  has  been  called  some  days 
earlier  than  was  eome  time  ago  intended,  and  you  know,  also, 
that  Parliament  has  been  summoned  about  three  weeks  before 
the  usual  time.  It  is  because  Parliament  has  been  summoned 
BO  early  that  this  meeting  has  been  called  so  early.  In  ordi- 
nary times  the  summoning  of  Parliament  creates  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  country,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
an  interest  rather  of  a  pleasurable  kind.  On  this  occasion 
the  announcement  that  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  1 7th 
of  January  bad  the  effect  of  creating  great  anxiety ;  in  some 
cases  I  have  beard  it  described  as  consternation,  and  in  all 
the  centres  of  trade  it  has  caused  a  certain  depression  which 
has  been  senaiWy  felt.  I  am  driven  to  the  eonelusion,  at 
which  I  think  a  large  portion  of  the  people  have  arrived, 
that  the  cause  of  all  this  is  not  a  fear  of  Parliament,  but 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Administration.  We  have  been 
passing  through  something  like  a,  crisis,  and  we  have  had 
no  decisive  voice  from  the  Government.     In  point  of  fact, 
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if  one  body  of  men  has  said  that  the  Government  has  spoken 
in  a  particular  way,  the  next  body  of  men  that  you  meet 
would  tell  you  that  the  Government  intended  something 
entirely  different.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  that  the  question  which  fills  the  mind  of  the  people 
at  this  hour,  and  which  has  filled  it  for  a  long  time  back, 
is  the  great  and  solemn  question  of  peace  or  war — and  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  submit  to  any  people 
a  greater  question  than  that. 

There  are  many  in  this  hall  who  remember  a  period,  about 
twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  same  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  nation  which  the  nation  at  this  moment  is 
considering,  and  that  is^  whether  peace  or  war  is  the  true 
policy  and  the  true  interest  of  this  people.  At  that  time 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  people  came  was  a  conclusion 
in  favour  of  war.  They  followed  a  Government  that,  un- 
wisely as  I  thoi^t  then,  and  as  most  people  think  now, 
threw  them  into  war.  I  think  we  may  take  some  lesson  from 
that  war.  I  read  a  short  time  ago  in  a  very  influential  news- 
paper— a  newspaper  which  had  supported  the  war  of  1854 — 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  go  back  at  all  to  that  question,  that  cir- 
cumstances had  entirely  changed,  and  that  men  who  were  in 
&vour  of  that  war  might  very  justly  and  properly  be  against  a 
repetition  of  it.  Now,  for  my  share,  I  believe  the  arguments  at 
the  present  moment  for  war  are  as  strong  as  they  were  in  1 854 
— and  in  point  of  fact,  as  I  believe  the  war  then  had  no  just 
argument  in  its  support^  so  I  think  that  now  there  is  no  sound 
argument  that  can  be  brought  forward  to  induce  this  people 
to  countenance  any  entrance  into  the  existing  conflict.  As 
to  not  going  back  to  the  past,  what  is  common  with  indi- 
viduals ?  Nothing  is  more  common  and  nothing  more  wise 
than  to  look  back.     One  of  our  poets  has  said : — 

"Tib  gn^eatly  wiae  to  talk  with  our  part  hoora 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven.' 

And  how  does  a  man  become  wiser  as  he  grows  older  but 
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by  looking:  back  upon  the  paat,  and  by  learning  from  the 
mistakes  that  be  has  made  in  his  earlier  years?  And  that 
which  is  true  of  an  individual  must  surely  alao  be  true  of 
a  nation  with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy. 

At  that  time  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  faleehoods, 
and  it  was  in  a  state  which  we  might  describe  by  saying' 
that  it  became  almost  drunk  with  passion.  With  regard  to 
Russia,  you  recollect,  many  of  you,  what  was  soid  of  bet 
power,  of  her  designs,  of  the  despotism  which  ruled  in  Russia, 
of  the  danger  which  hung  over  all  the  freedom  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  And  the  error  was  not  confined  to 
a  particular  class.  It  spread,  from  the  cottage  to  all  classes 
above,  and  it  did  not  even  spare  those  who  were  within  the 
precincts  of  the  throne.  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  only,  but  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  also.  The  poison  had  spread  every- 
where. The  delusion  was  all-pervading.  The  mischief  seemed 
universal,  and,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  utter  an  argument  or  to  bring  forth  a  fact  against  it. 
Well,  we  had  a  war  for  two  years,  and  we  know  what  was 
it«  result ;  at  least  we  know  something  of  it  Wc  know 
that  the  naval  arsenal  at  Sebostopol  was  to  a  large  extent 
destroyed  ;  that  the  Russian  Heet  was  suuk  in  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol.  We  know  that  when  the  treaty  of  ]ieace  came 
to  be  negotiated  in  l^^f>,  Russia  was  forced  to  consent  to  a 
limitation  of  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  that  she 
might  never  in  future  have  a  fleet  that  could  menace  the 
security  of  Turkey.  Now,  there  was  a  certain  cost  that  was 
necessarily  paid  for  these  things.  Some  people  consider  that 
the  cost,  when  they  are  going  into  a  war  or  when  they  are  in 
it,  is  not  of  much  consequence.  I  take  a  different  view,  I 
think  the  loss  of  40,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  their 
full  powers — 40,000  men  killed  in  battle,  dying  from  wounds, 
dying  from  horrible  maladies  in  borrible  hospitals — I  think 
that  is  something,  and  1  think  the  payment  of  100,000,000/. 
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sterling — and  that  war  cost  us  far  more — is  a  serious  thing  for 
a  country  where  there  are  so  many  poor  people  and  so  many 
families  who  live  only  to-day  on  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  yesterday.  But  then  the  loss  we  suOTered  was  a  very  small 
loss  compared  to  the  whole  loss.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  note 
in  a  work  to  which  I  will  refer  by  and  bye,  which  said  that 
90,000  Russians  were  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
of  Sebastopol  during  that  siege,  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords — I  think  by  Lord  Lansdowne  during  the 
war — that  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia — the  Emperor  Nicholas — 240,000  Russians  had  died 
or  been  killed,  and  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  the 
whole  loss  in  men  to  the  Russians  during  that  two  years*  war 
was  not  less  than  500,000.  So  that  by  adding  our  loss^  and 
the  French  loss,  and  the  Turkish  loss,  and  the  Sardinian  loss^ 
Mr.  Kinglake  reckons  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  two  years  of 
that  war  was  little  if  any  less  than  1,000,000  human  lives. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  wrong,  and  it  cannot  be  unwise,  that 
we  should  loqk  back  and  see  what  that  war  cost  and  what  it 
gained.  The  result  of  it  was  that  Russia,  for  the  time  and 
in  that  particular  part  of  her  empire,  in  the  Crimea,  was 
vanquished,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1856.  Now  I  want  to  show  you  just  for  a  moment 
how  mistaken  were  some  of  the  opinions  that  were  expressed 
at  the  time.  I  will  only  give  you  two  little  extracts.  In 
February  of  1854  the  Times  newspaper,  which  may  be  taken 
to  be  a  wide  representation^  a  fair  representation,  of  a  vast 
amount  of  opinion  in  this  country,  said — 

'  To  destroy  Sebastopol  is  nothing  less  than  to  demolish  the  entire  fabric  of 
Russian  ambition  in  those  very  regions  where  it  is  most  dangerous  to  Europe. 
This  feat,  and  this  only,  would  have  really  promoted  the  solid  and  durable 
objects  of  the  war.' 

Now,  Sebastopol  was  destroyed,  and  the  Russian  fleet  then 
existing  was  sunk  by  the  Russians  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and  Russia  was  limited  for  the  future 
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BO  th  at  she  should  never  have  a  fleet  that  could  be  a  meaacv  or 
bt  any  danger  to  Turkey.  Well,  the  Times  was  not  the  only 
authority  which  made  a  statement  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
work,  published  lately,  to  which  I  will  for  a  moment  refer — 
that  is,  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Lil'e  of  the  Prince  Consort.' 
It  is  a  book  which  I  have  read  with  intense  interest,  many 
pai'ts  of  it  with  a  painful  interest.  It  is  a  book  which  gives 
you  an  exalt*^  and,  I  believe,  a  true  picture  of  the  greatness, 
and  the  nobleneas  of  the  oharacfer  of  the  Iat«  Prince  Consort. 
It  is  a  book  to  which  no  doubt  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has 
contributed  the  main  jrortion  of  the  facta  and  of  the  coutents. 
In  this  work  she  has  built  up  a  monument  which  probably 
will  last  as  long  as  our  language  of  the  greatness  and  the 
nobleness  of  the  Prince.  I  doubt  not  it  will  last  longer  than 
any  of  those  monuments  of  bronze  or  of  marble  by  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  commemorate  hia  name  and  his 
character. 

Well,  in  this  book  there  are  things  I  have  said  of  piunful 
interest.  I  have  seen  some  criticisms  upon  it  which  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  they  think  the  book  had  better  not  have 
been  published  now,  as  it  is  calculated  to  excite  unfriendly 
feelings  \a  Russia.  I  have  learned  rather  a  different  lesson 
from  it.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  of  intelligent 
and  impartial  judgment  to  read  the  book  through  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  occurrence  of  that  war 
was  an  enormous  error  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  and  that 
we  are  bound  now  by  all  regard  for  our  country  utterly  to 
condemn  it,  I  will  give  you  just  one  paragraph  from  one  of 
the  Prince's  letters,  or,  rather,  from  a  memorandum  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Government,  1  think  in  1S54,  He  was 
referring  to  certain  I'xpectalioos  held  out  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  John  Ilusscll  as  to  what  the  war  should 
result  in,  and  he  says : — 
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and  the  one  which  gave  most  aatUfaction  to  the  Home.  Now  that  vait  tniF 
sure  and  the  best  English  blood  have  been  profnsely  expended  towards  obtain- 
ing that  object,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  any  peace  oontemplatod 
by  the  Oovernment  should  fully  and  completely  realise  it/ 

He  admits  afterwards  during  the  negotiations  that  the  peace 
was  not  such  a  peace  as  they  would  have  wished  to  have  had, 
but  it  was  a  peace  which  was  much  better  than  oontmning 
the  war  with  the  complications  there  were  then  in  Europe. 
But  what  happened  when  you  had  destroyed  Sebastopol,  and 
when  the  fleet  was  sunk,  and  when  you  had  limited  their  fleet 
in  the  future  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ?    If  you  will  step  over  to 
the  year  1871  you  will  find  that  the  main  article  of  the  treaty 
— the  limitation  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  the 
article  to  which  the  Russians  were,  I  suppose,  more  opposed 
than   to   any  other,   because   they   considered   it   ivas    more 
humiliating — ^that  article  was  surrendered  by  our    Govern- 
ment and    by   other  Governments   of  Europe  — ^  I    will  not 
say  actually  without  remonstrance,  though  I  think  I  might 
almost  say  so,  but  without  any  strong  remonstrance^   and 
without  anything  like  a  blow  ;  so  that  everything  has  failed. 
You  destroyed  a  large  number  of  lives,  you  spent  the  money, 
and  you  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  nothing  whatsoever  was  gained,  because  fifteen  years  after- 
wards everything  was  relinquished,  or  nearly  everything,  for 
which  war  had  been  waged.     The  Russian  fleet  is  no  longer 
limited  in  the  Black  Sea.     Turkey,  for  which  you  made  war, 
is  not  only  not  safe,  but  is  in  much  greater  danger  than  she 
ever  was  before  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  what  we  have  seoD, 
that^  in  comparison  with  Turkey^  Russia  is  just  as  powerful 
as  if  the  war  of  1854  had  never  taken  place,  and   at   that 
time  we  had,  as  you  recollect,  a  great  ally  in  the  Emperor 
of  the  French. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  an  ally  he 
was;  fortunately  we  have  not  one  of  that  kind  now.  France 
never  was  in  favour  of  the  war.     The  Emi)eror  went  into  the 
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war,  not  because  he  cared  about  Turkey  or  oared  about 
Russia,  but  l>eeause  he  wanted  to  associate  himself  with 
respectable  old  monarcliical  institutions — with  a  i-eepectable 
old  mouarchically-governeti  country.  He  thought  that  some 
things  that  had  taken  place  in  his  career  might  be  forgotten, 
and  that  he  would  come  out  able  to  enter  the  very  high 
society  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Now  what  the  Prince 
about  this  is  as  follows:  writing  to  his  uncle  Leopold, 
the  late  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  December,  1855,  he  says, 
'  I  really  believe  there  Js  not  a  single  soul  in  France  who  ever 
gave  himself  the  smallest  concern  about  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  empire.'  And  be  pays  further,  in  the  year  1856, 
in  February, '  We  know  that  England  is  hated  all  over  the 
Continent,  that  even  in  France  it  is  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Emperor  alone,  who  is  with  us  body  and  soul;'  and  he 
added, '  Our  position  in  the  Conference' — the  Conference  pre- 
ceding the  treaty  of  peace — '  will  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
for,  except  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  we  have  no  one  on  our 
side.'  Therefore,  whilst  we  were  fighting  the  despotism  of 
the  Emjwror  Nicholas,  we  had  as  our  principal  ally  the 
despotism  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  we  bad  none  of  the 
sympathy  of  that  groat  nation  the  French.  More  than 
40,000  Frenchmen  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  Crimea  in 
alliance  with  us  for  a  cause  in  which  they  bad  no  interest, 
and  in  which  their  country  bad  no  sympathy, 

Ai  that  time  Europe  was  not  with  us,  and,  as  you  knonr, 
Europe  is  not  with  ub  now.  In  1855,  in  May,  the  Prince 
says  this :  '  The  Crimea  was  chosen  by  France  and  England, 
forsaken  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  the  only  vulnerable  point 
of  attack,'  and  be  says  further,  in  1H54,  'If  there  were  a 
Germany,  and  a  German  sovereign  in  Berlin,  it  [that  is,  the 
calamity  of  this  war]  would  never  have  happened,'  There 
is  now  a  Germany,  and  there  is  a  German  Emperor  in  Berlin, 
yet  the  war  has  not  been  prevented.  You  will  sec,  therefore, 
from   this  slight   (sketch   that  there  is  nothing  but   failure^ 
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nothings  bat  dinppointment  in  this  page  of  tbe  histofy  of 
oar  coantrj ;  and  I  want  to  ask  yon  to-nigfat^  and  to  ask 
all  thoee  of  my  coantrymen  who  may  condescend  to  read  what 
I  am  sayings  I  want  to  ask  them  whether  they  mre  willing  to 
write  snch  another  page  in  oar  history — ^what  shall  I  say  ? — 
shockingly  terrible  and  bloody,  and  as  utterly  finitksB? 
Forsaken  by  Earope !  We  are  forsaken  by  £arope  now. 
Germany  is  not  with  ns^  Aastria  is  not  with  as,  Italy  is  not 
with  OS,  France  is  not  with  as — we  arp  alone.  We  only  are 
constantly  meddlings  constantly  doing  or  saying  something 
which  is  snpposed  to  be  pleasant  to  the  Tark,  and  wrhich  it  is 
hoped,  some  people  say — ^which  it  is  often  hoped — ^may  be 
unpleasant  to  the  Emperor  of  Bossia. 

Now  I  mast  ask  yoa  to  consider  for  a  moment  wrhy  it  is 
that  we  are  in  this  position,  so  different  from  tbe  position 
of  the  other  nations  of  Earope.     What  interest  have  wre  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  which  the  other  nations 
of  Earope  have  not?    We  have  only  one  point  of  interest, 
and  they  have  it  too,  only  we  have  it  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  that  is  in  the  constant  free  maintenance  of  the  passage 
through  the  Saez  Canal.     We  have  a   ^'ast  dependency  in 
India,  and,  therefore,  in  regard  to  military  passage,  and  also 
in  regard  to  trade — we,  I  suppose,  furnish  nearly  three-foarths 
of  all  the  shipping  which  passes  through  the  canal — we  have 
a  greater  interest  in  the   canal  being  kept  open  than   any 
other  country   in   Europe  has.     That,   of  course,   I   admit. 
What  a  strange   history  has  that   canal.     It  is   enough    to 
teach  us  that  we  ought  to  examine  carefully  the  declarations 
of  great  statesmen  and  Prime  Ministers  before  we  adopt  a 
policy  which  they  recommend  to  us.      I  recollect  hearing 
Lord  Palmerston  denounce  that  canal.      He  condenmed  it 
as   a  thing   not   only  of  no  advantage,   but   rather   to   be 
disliked  by  England ;  and  he  did  not  believe,  if  it  was  ever 
made,  that  it  could  be  kept  open.     And  he  quoted,  I  think, 
the  opinion  of  a  dislin^^uished  railway  engineer  with  a  view 
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to  etren^hen  his  argument.  The  canBequenoc  was  that  the 
ciinal  was  made  almoet  entirely  by  French  money,  through 
the  energy  of  M.  Leesepe,  who  is  a  very  eminent  Frenchman, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  single  share  in  that  company 
was  held  originally,  or  has  been  held  from  the  beginning,  by 
any  native  of  this  country. 

I  maintain  that  all  Europe  is  interested  in  the  canal,  and 
all  Europe  would  protest  against  any  power,  be  it  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  perhaps  what  is  moat 
unlikely  of  all,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  that  took  any  stepa  to 
prevent  the  free  passage  through  the  canal,  or  even  dreamed 
of  doing  so.  As  a  proof  of  it,  it  is,  I  believe,  well  known 
that  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  would  be  willing  to  combine 
with  us  and  with  the  French  company  and  with  France  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  this  canal  not  only  a  great  national 
or  European  but  a  great  world's  work,  and  that  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  shall  any  Power,  or  combination 
of  Powers,  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  it,  M.  LessepB, 
the  French  promoter  of  the  canal,  has  over  and  over  again 
made  suggestions  of  this  kind.  They  have  been  made  to 
our  Government,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune,  and 
have  always  thought  eo,  that  that  plan  was  not  adopted,  and 
that  the  canal  was  not  put  in  a  condition  of  safety.  I  think 
it  is  in  a  condition  of  safety  now ;  but  I  mean  in  a  condition 
of  safety  so  clear  and  distinct  and  uoquestioQablc  that  iioliody 
could  make  use  of  it  for  the  political  objects  for  which  it  has 
been  made  use  of  lately.  Now,  wSy  is  it  we  cannot  do  this, 
why  is  it  that  at  this  moment,  when  talking  about  the  canal 
in  connection  with  Russia,  that  Mr.  Cross  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  among  the  interests  he  specified  as  those  which 
England  must  maintain,  mentioned  this  interest  of  the  canal  ? 
I  have  heard  a  very  eminent  person  on  his  side  of  the  House 
say,  and  acknowledge  to  me,  '  As  for  the  canal,  I  think  that 
of  the  two  the  canal  is  in  rather  more  danger  from  Turkey 
than  it  is  from  Russia.'     All  this  arises  from  an  ignorance 
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and,  in  some  quarters,  an  ignorant  jealousy  of  Russia.  That 
ignorant  jealousy  has  existed  in  thiit  country  for  forty  yexn 
past. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  book  of  singular  interest 
to  me,  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  lat<?  Senator 
Charles  Sumner,  a  Senator  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United 
States.  Charles  Sumner  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  corresponded  with  me  for  many  years.  In  looking  over 
bis  memoirs  I  came  upon  -what  I  thought  was  a  remarkable 
passage,  which  you  will  permit  me  to  read  to  you.  It  is 
written  in  one  of  his  letters  from  England  in  1 839.  It  was 
just  previous  to  that  time  that  there  hod  been  so  much  ex- 
citement in  this  country  about  Russia,  and  some  people  had 
really  so  nearly  approached  to  a  condition  fit  for  Bedlam  that 
they  believed  that  the  Ru^ians  were  likely  to  come  through 
the  Baltic  and  to  invade  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  they 
persuaded  the  Government  of  that  dav — always  too  ready  to 
be  persuaded  on  things  of  this  kind — to  add  j,ooo  men  to 
the  navy  in  order  that  the  panic  might  be  put  an  end  to.  It 
is  like  putting  a  plaster  upon  a  sore.  When  people  get  int« 
a  panio  of  this  kind  they  vote  two  millions  or  five  millions  of 
money,  five  thousand  men  to  the  navy,  or  five  thousand  men 
to  the  army,  and  then  go  to  their  beds  and  sleep  soundly. 
All  there  is  in  it  is  that  next  morning  they  have  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  they  pay.  At  that  time  there  was  living  ia 
England  a  very  eminent  man,  the  late  Lord  Durham.  Ha 
was  a  member  of  the  Keform  Cabinet;  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  that  Cabinet  who  drew  up  th« 
first  Reform  Bill.  He  was  a  man  of  very  Liberal  views ;  he 
wished  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  not  to  give  us  a  10/.  fra&- 
chiae,  but  honsebold  franehiso,  and  to  accompany  it  with  tlrt 
ballot,     I  w'"  you  what  sort  of  man  he  was.     He  had 

been  amb  \ie  Court  of  the  Czar,  at  St.  Petersbaiy, 

and  Mr.  1  this  of  him,^'  I  ventured  to  ask  him 

what  tb  t  present  reporta  with  regard  to  tlta. 
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hoslilu  intentions  of  Russia  towards  England.'  '  Not  a  word 
of  truth,'  he  said,  '  I  will  give  you  leave  to  call  me  idiot  if 
there  is  a  word  of  truth.'  He  said  that  Russia  was  full  C^ 
friendly  regard  for  England,  and  he  pronounced  the  late  Mit 
Urquhart,  who  died  during  the  last  autumn,  somewhere  iri 
the  south  of  France,  who  was  then  going  about  the  liingdotn 
preaching  against  Russia,  a  madman.  Well,  I  have  known 
Mr.  Urquhart  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  would  not  like 
1o  say  a  word  against  him  now  that  he  is  not  here  to  answer 
for  himself,  but  this  I  may  say  without  wrong,  that  he  was 
a  man  go  possessed  of  certain  notions  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  him  in  a  condition  for  fairly  reasoning 
upon  them.  He  believed  that  the  Cuar  Nicholas  managed 
the  whole  world  by  his  diplomacy  ;  he  believed  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  bribed  by  the  Russian  Government  to  sell  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  and  the  interests  of  this  counti-y  to  Russia ;  he 
Iwlieved — and  I  have  beard  him  say  it  in  the  most  positive 
manner — that  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was  wb^,  not  to  save 
Turkey,  but  to  place  Turkey  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and 
that  if  we  would  leave  Turkey  alone,  and  leave  her  to  fight 
Russia  alone,  Turkey  was  perfectly  safe,  and  Russia  would 
be  easily  and  finally  vanquished.  These  were  the  views  of 
Mr,  Urquhart,  which  I  believe  he  held  honestly,  for  he  de- 
voted years  of  his  life  to  preaching  them,  and  Lord  Durham 
said  that  Mr,  Urquhart,  in  preaching  them,  was  acting  like 
a  madman,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
things  in  Russia. 

No  nation,  I  believe,  has  been  in  disposition  more  friendly  to 
this  nation  than  Russia.  There  is  no  nation  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  that  is  less  able  to  do  harm  to  England,  and  there 
is  no  nation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  whom  we  are  less 
able  to  do  harm  than  we  are  to  Russia.  We  are  so  sepamttd 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  two  nations,  by  the  use  of 
reason  or  common  sense  at  all,  could  possibly  he  brought  mto 
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tbat  India  is  in  jeopardy  from  Ruesia,  I  recollect  a  epeech 
laaAe  last  Ecssion  by  Mr.  LaJng,  who  has  been  out  to  India 
as  Financial  Minister,  that  was  conclueive  upon  that  point. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  RuEsia  can  do  in  India,  and  that 
may  1>e  trouhlesome  to  us  in  another  way,  not  in  the  way  of 
war  or  of  conquest,  but  ia  the  way  of  certain  irritation  and 
trouble.  You  persuade  the  people  of  India  by  the  writings 
of  the  press  and  the  Bpccehes  of  jmblic  men  in  this  country, 
that  we  run  great  hazard  from  the  advance  of  Russia,  and 
if  you  have  enemies  in  India  of  course  you  feed  their  enmity 
by  this  language,  and  you  make  them,  if  they  wish  to  escape 
from  the  government  of  England,  turn  naturally  nnd  inevib* 
ably  to  Russia  as  the  Power  that  can  help  them.  The  interest 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  Russia  in  connection  witli 
India  is  an  unbroken  amity,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  un- 
broken amity  might  be  secured  if  we  could  get, rid  of  th©' 
miserable  jealousy  that  afflicts  us. 

I  thought  some  time  ago  that  we  were  approaching,  and. 
I  trust  still  we  are  approaching,  abetter  time.  The  present 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  the  one  with  whom  we  made  the 
war.  He  is  a  man  not  given  to  military  display.  He  is  a 
man  whose  reign  before  this  war  was  signalised  chiefly  by  the 
grand  act  of  the  liberation  of  twenty  millions  of  his  people. 
He  at  least  was  willing  to  forget  the  unfortunate  past.  He 
consented  that  his  only  daughter,  the  loved  child  of  his 
heart,  should  marry  the  son  of  the  English  Queen.  And 
I  thought  that  this  was  a  great  sign  of  a  permanent  recon- 
ciliation, and  a  very  blessed  promise  of  a  prolonged  peace; 
and  although  that  has  not  borne  in  this  jtolitical  respect  all 
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expressed — I  wua  very  irreverent  towards  such  an  ancient 
institution — the  wish  that  the  Foreign  Office  might  some 
day  be  burned  down;  and  at  least,  correeting  myself,  that 
if  it  should  be  burned  down,  that  I  hoped  all  its  mad,  and 
baneful,  and  wicked  traditions  would  be  burned  with  it.  But 
these  traditions  still  linger  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Lord 
Derby — to  whom  they  are  foreign — endeavouring  to  fill  that 
eminent  office,  I  believe  with  a  true  intention  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  do  right— has  been  made  the  victim  of  the 
traditions  he  finds  in  the  office  which  he  has  filled  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  But  I  say  the  heart  of  the  nation 
is  gradually  changing.  I  naet  at  dinner  at  a  friend's  house 
in  Salford  only  the  night  before  last,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  Do  you  recollect  me  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  ago  ?  You  know  I  walked  down 
Markcl-strcet  with  you  that  day  when  you  came  out  of  the 
Town  Hall  where  you  had  been  hissed  and  hooted  and  mal- 
treated, and  where  you  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the 
constituents  you  were  endeavouring  to  serve,  and  when  you 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  down  the  street  without  gross 
insult?'  Well,  now,  a  man  may  have  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  the  '  dogs  of  war  '  will  scarcely  bark  at  him. 

But  still  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  of  a  war  party  in  tliis  country,  and  that 
it  has  free  access  to  some,  and  indeed  to  not  a  few,  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  London  press.  If  there  is  any  man  here 
who  thinks  the  question  of  our  policy  doubtful,  if  there 
is  any  man  in  the  country  who  shall  read  what  I  eay  now 
who  is  in  doubt,  I  ask  him  to  look  back  to  the  policy  of 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  to  see  ho(v  it  was  then  tried,  and 
how  it  succeeded,  or  how  it  failed.  The  arguments  were  the 
same  then  exactly  as  they  are  now.  The  falsehoofls  were  the 
same.  The  screechinge  and  bowlings  of  a  portion  of  the  press 
were  just  about  the  same.  But  the  nation  now — and  if  nations 
learned  nothing,  how  long  coulil  they  be  sustained  7 — has 
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learned  something,  and  it  has  risen  above  this.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  &s  to  Rus- 
sian policy  in  the  main,  or  Turkish  policy  in  this  war,  and 
men  may  pity  especially  the  suffering  on  the  one  side  or  the 
suffering  on  the  other — for  my  share  I  pity  the  sufferings  of 
both  sides, — and  whatever  may  be  our  differences  of  opinion, 
I  think  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  the  vast  bulk  of  all 
the  opinion  that  ia  influential  in  this  country  upon  this  qaes- 
tion  leads  to  this — that  the  nation  is  for  a  strict  and  rigid 
neutrality  tiiroughout  this  war. 

It  is  a  painful  and  terrible  thing  to  think  how  easy  it  is 
to  stir  up  a  nation  to  war.  Take  up  any  decent  history  of 
this  country  from  the  time  of  William  III.  until  now — for 
two  centuries,  or  nearly  so — and  you  will  find  that  wars  are 
always  supported  by  a  class  of  arguments  which,  after  the 
war  is  over,  the  people  find  were  arguments  thoy  should 
not  have  listened  to.  It  is  just  so  now,  for  unfortunately 
there  still  remains  the  disposition  to  be  exoit«d  on  these 
questions.     Some  poet,  I  forget  which  it  is,  has  said 


'  RoU^oti.  frcc<lain,  vimgcance,  what  you  will, 
X  wonl's  enongb  to  ™i«e  mankind  to  kill  j 
Some  cunning  pbnue  by  faction  caitgbt  and  apread. 
That  guilt  may  ivi^,  and  wolvpa  and  narmg  be  fed.' 


'  Some  cunning  phrase  by  faction  caught  and  spread '  liko 
cunning  phrase  of  '  The  balance  of  power,'  which  bus  b 
described  as  the  ghastly  phantom  which  the  Government  of 
this  country  has  been  pursuing  for  two  centuries  and  has 
never  yet  overtaken.  '  Some  cunning  phrase '  like  that  we 
have  now  of  '  British  interests.'  Lord  Derby  has  said  the 
wisest  thing  that  has  b«en  uttered  by  any  member  of  this 
Administration  during  the  discnesions  on  this  war  when  he 
said  that  the  greatest  of  British  interests  is  peace.  And  a 
hundred,  far  more  than  a  hundred,  public  meetings  have  lately 
said  the  same;  and  millions  of  households  of  men  and  women 
have  thought  the  same.     To-night  we  shall  say  '  Amen '  to 
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this  wise  declaration.  I  am  delighted  to  see  this  grand 
meeting  in  this  noble  hall.  This  building  is  consecrated  to 
peace  and  to  freedom.  You  are  here  in  your  thousands, 
representing  the  countless  multitudes  outside.  May  we  not 
to-night  join  our  voices  in  this  resolution,  that^  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  sanguinary  record  of  the  history  of  our 
country  shall  be  closed — that  we  will  open  a  new  page,  on 
which  shall  henceforth  be  inscribed  only  the  blessed  message 
of  mercy  and  of  peace  ? 
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[On  this  daj  Mr.  Bright  presided  over  the  annual  conference  of  the  Sunday- 
School  teachers  of  the  Association  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derhyshire. 
Twelve  yean  before  he  had  presided  over  a  similar  meeting.  The  con- 
ference was  held  on  both  occasions  in  the  Bhillie  Street  Chapel,  Rochdale. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Bright  delivered  the  following  address.] 

The  loDger  I  live  the  more  I  find  the  difficulty,  for  there  is 
great  difficulty,  in  adhering  to  a  good  resolution.  I  had 
made  a  resolution,  if  I  could  escape  from  the  weariness  of  an 
unprofitable  session  of  Parliament,  that  I  would  carefully 
abstain  from  attending  or  taking  part  at  any  public  meeting 
of  any  kind.  Perhaps  there  is  a  cause  and  a  justification  for 
my  neglect  of  a  resolution  that  I  had  strongly  formed.  When 
my  friend  Mr.  Pollitt  and  his  friends  called  upon  me  and 
asked  me  to  take  the  position  I  now  occupy  I  was  weakened 
in  my  resolution  by  the  consciousness  that  this  meeting  would 
be  composed  of  men  who  are  makings  and  have  made,  great 
sacrifices  for  a  noble  and  a  holy  cause.  I  knew  that  many 
thousands  of  them  gave  up  the  calm  and  the  rest  of  Sunday 
for  the  service  of  the  children  of  the  less  favoured  classes  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  I  recollected  that  I  have  never 
shared  in  their  labours  and  in  their  anxieties;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  it  were  possible  by  my  presence  here 
to  *e   smallest    help  and  encouragement   to   labours 
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so  good,  that  help  and  thitt  encouragement  ought  not  to  be 
withheld. 

This  assembly  represente,  I  understand,  the  teachers  of 
more  than  400,000,  perhaps  nearly  500,000  children  in  the 
Sunday  Bchools  in  a  district  extending  not  far  from  this.  I 
know  not  exactly  how  many  of  the  counties  are  included  in 
this  district,  but  the  teachers  of  500,000  of  our  children 
are  a  body  of  men  from  whom  much  will  be  expected,  and  to 
whom  much  respect  should  be  paid.  In  this  town  alone — I 
speak  of  the  town  and  a  district  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it 
— there  are  more  than  fifty  Bchools  represented  in  this  meeting, 
more  than  1,900  teachers,  and  inor«  than  13,000  scholars  ;  but 
if  we  were  to  add  to  these  the  numbers  that  are  not  in  con- 
nexion with  this  union,  the  whole  number  in  this  town  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  would  reach,  I  suppose,  to  much  more 
thau  20,ooo  scholars,  and  the  number  of  ttachers  of  course 
would  be  in  proportion  increased.  One  fact  has  been  stated 
to  me  which  is  very  consolatory  and,  in  eonao  degree,  remark- 
able, that  there  never  is  any  diSicvilty  in  providing  funds  for 
the  great  work  which  you  are  engaged  in  carrj-ing  on ;  and 
I  am  told  that  in  this  district  of  Rochdale  and  lie  immediate 
circle,  and  in  coQDexion  with  the  schools  which  you  directly 
represent,  more  than  2,000/.  per  year  is  collected  for  the  use  of 
these  schools.  And  a  very  interesting  explanation  of  this  was 
given  me,  ■  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising  our  funds, 
Jbr,  in  fact,  our  people  are  educated  to  give.'  I  know  scarcely 
anything  better  than  that  men  should  be  educated  to  give;  and 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  rich  men,  and  men  even  of 
moderate  means- — according  to  their  means — who  do  not  give, 
miss  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  and  one  of  those 
paths  in  which  men,  if  they  are  judicious,  may  be  eminently 
useful. 

It  is,  I  think,  about  twelve  years  since  I  was  on  this 
platform,  1  suppose  this  identical  platform,  at  a  meeting 
wmewhat  similar  to  this.  Ou  that  occasion  I  referred  to  th* 
ub 
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probability,  and  the  hope,  at  least,  that  at  some  not  remote 
period  we  should  have  a  general  system  of  education 
established  by  Parliament  throughout  the  kingdom.  Four 
or  five  years  after  that  such  a  system  was  established,  not 
precisely  such  as  we  approve,  having,  no  doubt,  considerable, 
even  great,  faults,  but  still  a  great  measure  of  service,  the  benefit 
of  which,  I  believe,  every  day  and  every  year,  and  through, 
all  succeeding  generations^  the  people  of  this  country  will 
acknowledge  to  have  been  great.  It  occurred  to  me  at  that 
time,  and  has  often  done  so  at  other  times,  that  under  a  general 
system  of  common  schools  the  labours  of  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  would  be  lightened  and  the  results  of  his  labours 
would  be  increased.  I  have  asked  whether  there  is  any  such 
change  observable  in  this  district,  and  I  am  told,  on  what  I 
think  is  good  authority,  that  such  a  result  is  observed,  and 
that  the  change  is  favourable ;  that  the  children  who  come 
into  the  Sunday  schools  read  better  than  they  did  in  former 
years ;  that  many  children  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
read  as  well  as  or  better  than  scholars  of  twenty  and  up  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  younger  having  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  attendance  at  the  common  schools  which  were 
not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  older  scholars  were 
young.  I  find  also  that  the  Sunday  schools  are  not  less 
generally  frequented :  and  that  it  is  believed  and  admitted 
that  the  labours  of  the  teacher  are  in  some  degree  lightened ; 
for  it  is  much  easier,  much  pleasanter  work  for  a  teacher  to 
teach  a  young  person  or  a  child  that  is  quick  of  intellect  and 
partly  informed  than  one  that  is  dull  and  has  been  left  wholly 
without  cultivation.  And  the  teaching  which,  in  the  one 
case,  is  a  labour  that  is  wearisome,  and  from  which  men 
shrink,  is,  in  the  other,  a  labour  of  love  in  which  from  day  to 
day  they  perceive  the  growth  of  the  great  and  holy  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Now  I  ask  myself  what  it  is  that  you  propose  to  do  in  your 
Sunday  schools.     The  first  thing  is  that  your  scholars  should 
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be  taught  to  read  well,  and  to  understand  well  what  they 
read ;  and  if  1  am  not  misinformed,  their  chief  reading  is  ia 
the  Scriptures.  They  are  taught  the  essential  truths  of 
Christianity,  which,  although  mysterious,  are  not  many  in. 
number.  They  are  taught  also  Bible  history,  and  tbey  are 
instructed  in  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
beyond  this  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
scholars  all  that  we  understand  by  civilising  influences.  We 
say — that  is  not  the  expresEion  I  should  use,  but  you  say, 
who  are  engaged  in  tbe  work — give  us  the  young  people ; 
you  then  give  us  tbe  future  church ;  you  then  give  us  the 
future  social  and  public  life ;  you  then  give  ns  not  the 
children  as  they  are  now,  but  the  men  aud  women  of  future 
years  ;  you  give  into  our  hands  to  mould  and  guide  even  the 
great  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part.  You  try  amongst  the 
scholars  to  teach  tbem  many  things  which  probably  in  many 
of  their  homes  and  amongst  many  of  their  ordinary  associates 
they  would  scarcely  learn.  You  try  to  check  nidenese,  and 
sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  have  to  check  what  may 
be  called  impiety  of  speech.  You  try  to  t«ach  them  to  be 
kind  to  each  other,  not  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  only,  but 
to  their  schoolfellows  and  to  their  parents.  You  endeavour 
to  teach  the  boys  deference  to  each  other,  and  you  fail  greatly 
unless  you  endeavour  to  teach  tliem  gentleness  and  kindness 
to  the  gentler  sex. 

There  is  much  to  learn,  and  in  childhood  it  is  marvellous 
liow  much  may  be  taught,  I  think  Lord  Brougham  oncti 
said  that  he  believed  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  learnt 
more  up  to  six  years  of  age  than  they  learnt  in  all  their  lives 
afterwards.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but 
no  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  learnt,  and  therefore  much  to 
be  taught.  If  you  teach  boys  and  girls  to  be  gentle  io  aud 
amongst  each  other,  you  will  teach  at  the  same  time  jirobably 
how  wise  and  bow  good  it  is  for  them  to  be  kind  and  gentle 
to  what  we  term  the  inferior  animals,  which  are  perhaps 
sh  a 
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inferior  in  power,  but  not  inferior  in  the   highest  right  of 
existence,  that  which  they  derive  from  the  supreme  Creator 
and   Ruler   of  the   world.     These   creatures — dogs,   horses, 
donkeys— .1   might   mention  other  animals  —  are   many   of 
them  given  us  for  our  use  and  for  our  enjoyment.     I  think 
there  is  no  cruelty  more  odious  or  more  base  than  that  which 
is  practised  upon  dumb  creatures,  who  cannot  remonstrate, 
and  who  cannot  show  any  resentment  to  us.     Now  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  management  of  a  Sunday-school,  where  you 
have  persons,  I  suppose,  all  the  way  from  five  or  six  years  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  on  matters  even  of  this  kind  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  may  do  much,  and  he  may  rely  upon  it 
that  the  kindness  taught  in   youth  affects  and   stamps   the 
character  in  after  life. 

There  is  another  question  that  I  would  just  glance  at  for 
one  sentence,  and  that  is  the  question  which  has  taken  np 
much  of  public  attention  for  some  years  past — the  question  of 
temperance.     No  one  will  deny,  I  think,  that  the  cause  of 
temperance  owes  much  to  Sunday  schools.     I  think  the  cause 
of    temperance    is    advancing    in    this    country,    although 
intemperance  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent.     But  if  it  owes 
much  to[]  Sunday  schools  it  asks  even  more  for  the  future. 
The  children  ought  to  be  taught  that  exhibitions  of  excess  are 
not  exhibitions  which   should  cause   so   much   laughter  as 
sorrow ;  and  they  should  be  taught  also  that  which  I  should 
say,  perhaps,  some  millions  of  our  countrymen  have  discovered 
for  themselves,  that  there  is  nothing  but  an  increased  safety 
and  increased  profit  in  an  entire  abstinence  from  the  consump- 
tion  of  articles  which,  if  taken   freely,   lead  inevitably   to 
mischief.     If  the  children  whom  you  teach  can  read  well  and 
think  well,  if  they  are  reared  to  generous  and  kindly  and 
merciful  sentiments,  you  will   find  that  even  in  our  public 
affiiirs  as  citizens  of  a  great  country,  your  efforts,  your  efforts 
as   teachers  in    Sunday  schools,  will  guide   them   into   the 
k;^k^  duties  of  their  citizenship. 
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Now,  take  tlie  preseiit  time  in  which  we  are  living — the 
present  hour,  the  present  moment.  We  have,  aa  you  know 
— all  men  and  women  capable  i>f  thinking  must  have  at 
this  moment — a  subject  of  great  anxiety  pressing  upon  them. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  it,  because  that  would  be 
apart  from  the  buaioess  of  a  meeting  like  this ;  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  this.  Do  you  think,  looking  from  the  point  of 
the  Christian  work  in  ivhich  you  are  engaged,  that  the 
common  view  of  war  is  a  wise  or  a  Christian  view  ?  How 
is  it  regarded?  As  a  thing  that  is  frequent,  that  is  usual, 
that  is  useful,  and  that  is  necessary.  It  comes  as  heavy  rains 
come,  as  a  bad  harvest  comes,  or  some  other  natural  calamity ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  we  read  the  history  of  this  country,  or  of  any 
country,  that  is  exactly  all  that  history  tea<;hes  us  upon  tbie 
great  question.  History  often  forgotsj  and  the  people  con- 
liniially  forget,  how  trivial  and  how  inGutBcient  is  generally 
the  cause  of  war.  And  they  forget  also,  until  it  is  past,  and 
then  even  tbey  seem  soon  to  forget,  its  terrible  results.  Now 
at  this  moment  we  are  told  by  certain  newspapers  writ-ers, 
by  many  public  men,  and  by  som«  persons  that  we  meet  in 
the  streets,  that  a  great  portion  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  Great  }}ritain  is  very  eager  for  war. 
May  I  not  ask  yon  if  [wrsons  of  this  class,  if  there  be  such, 
are  not  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  what  it  is  they  propose  to 
go  to  war  for,  or  to  obtain  by  war?  They  have  some  vague 
notion  of  national  interests  or  national  honour,  which  are 
phrases  that  they  have  heard  repealed  hundreds  of  times, 
but  never  once  have  known  to  be  eatisfactorily  explained. 
They  are  blind  to  its  unspeakable  wickedness,  to  its  multi- 
tudinous crimes,  to  its  horrors  and  its  sufferings.  Now,  if 
our  youth  were  instructt'd  in  these  things,  if  they  were 
conscious  that  the  carnage  of  war  sends  thousands  of  im- 
mortal spirits  unbidden  to  the  unseen  world,  surely  none, 
in  such  ignorance  as  prevails,  would  urge  it  upon  a  govern- 
ment.    Tbey  would   be,   in  point  of  fact,  so  enamoured  of 
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peace  that  a  Government  seeking  peace  would  be  able  to 
secure  it.  They  would  be  so  much  against  war  that  they 
would  be  enabled  to  restrain  any  Government  that,  step 
by  step,  might  seek  to  involve  the  country  in  the  calamity 
of  war. 

The  Sunday-school,  as  I  have  said,  has  done  much,  and  it 
may  do  more.  I  confess  that  when  I  look  at  its  labours  I  do 
not  consider  the  teaching  of  reading  to  be  in  any  way  superior 
in  importance  to  the  moral  influence  which  it  may  bring  to 
bear  upon  millions  of  our  population.  I  think  the  influence 
of  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  teaching  ten  or  twelve 
children  in  a  class  is  an  influence  for  this  world  and  for 
the  world  to  come  that  no  man  can  measure^  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  which  no  man  can  calculate.  The  school 
then  may  do  more.  It  may  raise  and  bless  the  individual ; 
it  may  give  comfort  in  the  fsimily  circle,  for  the  blessing 
the  child  receives  in  the  school  it  takes  home  to  its  family, 
and  can  communicate  to  the  circle  which  it  finds  there. 
It  may  check  the  barbarism  even  of  the  nation ;  and  if  at 
this  moment  it  could  give  us  all  we  may  rightly  expect  of 
it  in  the  future^  it  might  save  us  from  the  regret  and  the 
sorrow  which^  as  a  people,  we  cannot  escape,  if  another  bloody 
chapter  be  added  to  the  annals  of  our  times. 

I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  the  last  observations 
which  I  have  made.  I  have  referred  to  a  question  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  speaking  of,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  thinking  of  it  at  this  most  perilous  hour. 
I  speak  to  you  as  to  Christian  men.  If  on  Sunday  last  it 
had  been  put,  or  if  on  Sunday  next  it  could  be  put,  to  all 
the  Nonconformist  free  church  congregations  throughout 
Great  Britain,  whether  it  were  the  duty  or  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  be  involved  in  war  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  throughout  all  those  congregations,  from 
Caithne  nwall,  there  would  have  been  a  universal 

and  ui  06  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  peace. 
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Lord  Derby  said  not  long  ago  that  the  greatest  of  British 
interests  was  peace.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Christian 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  your  holy  work  should 
not  coincide  with  him  in  that  view?  You  are  yourselves 
the  ministers,  humble  but  earnest,  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is,  therefore,  within  your  calling,  within  your  solemn  duty 
— even  it  may  be  your  special  duty  on  an  occasion  like 
this — ^that  you  should  express  some  feeling  on  this  question ; 
and  if  there  ascends  from  your  heart  a  prayer  to  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High  on  behalf  of  your  children  and  on  behalf 
of  your  nation,  let  it  be  a  prayer  that  He  may  turn  the 
hearts  of  your  rulers  from  thoughts  of  war,  and  bring  them 
to  sentiments  of  mercy  and  of  peace.  When  I  think  of  the 
illustrious  lady  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
when  I  think  how  bright  in  the  main  are  the  annals  of 
her  reign— the  one  greatest  blot  upon  them  in  our  time, 
and  until  now,  is  the  war  of  twenty-four  years  ago— let 
us  hope  that  our  hearts  may  be  spared  the  sorrow  that  must 
afflict  us,  and  the  record  of  her  reign  be  spared  the  addi- 
tional blot  which  would  be  cast  upon  it  if  again  the  blood 
of  our  countrymen  should  be  shed  in  favour  of  a  cause  which 
no  man  can  distinctly  define  or  describe,  and  in  pursuit  of 
objects  which  no  rational  man  in  the  world  believes  it  is 
possible  for  arms  to  obtain. 
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[On  this  day  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  peace,  and  with  the  object  of 
criticising  what  appeared  to  be  the  tendencies  of  the  Qovemment  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Eastern  question,  was  held  in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester. The  meeting  was  very  crowded,  and  was  attended  by  many 
delegates  representing  the  towns  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Mancheetcr. 
Mr.  Bright  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  following  address.] 

We  are  met  at  a  time,  as  most  of  us,  I  think,  believe, 
of  great  peril  and  of  great  anxiety.  Our  ears  are  filled  with 
evil  rumours,  and  facts^  ever-accumulating  facts,  from  day 
to  day  point  to  the  near  approach  of  war.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  are  constantly  told  by  those  who  are  the  confiden- 
tial advisers  of  the  Crown,  who  are  intrusted  for  the  time 
with  the  direction  of  our  national  affairs,  that  they  are 
acting  strenuously  on  behalf  of  peace.  For  my  part  I  have 
very  little  sympathy  with  efibrts  on  behalf  of  peace  which 
lead  naturally  to  war,  Four-and-twenty  years  ago  I  remem- 
ber a  case  not  unlike  this.  Reading  the  other  day  in  the 
second  volume  of  'The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  I  found 
a  statement  which  is  very  suitable  for  us  to  consider  at  this 
moment.  At  that  time  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was  the 
Ambassador  of  England  to  the  Turkish  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  professed  to  be  strenuous  for  peace,  but  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  to  his 
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confidential  friend,  Baron  Stockmar,  on  the  27tli  of  November 
in  the  year  1853,  three  or  four  months  before  the  war  began, 
he  sayB — '  Lord  Stratfonl  fullils  bis  inetructions  to  the  letter ; 
bat  he  so  contrives  that  we.  ar^  constantly  getting  deeper 
into  a  war  pohcy.'  ■■-  ■"■' ■  '0  ' 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  strDnnous 
exertions  of  the  Government,  we  are  continually  brought 
nearer  to  the  precipice  and  to  the  abyss  of  war.  The  Fii-st 
Minister  himself  assured  ua,  I  think,  on  the  very  night  of 
Lord  Derby's  resignation,  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
kingdom  more  assiduous  and  ardent  on  behalf  of  peace  than 
were  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  But  not- 
withstanding that,  every  step  that  is  taken  indicates  a  nearer 
approach  to  war;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  man  is  held  to  be 
responsible  for  the  natural  efiects  of  his  conduct,  then  it 
may  be  held,  and  it  must  l>e  admitted,  that  the  Government 
which,  step  by  step,  brings  us  nearer  to  war,  and  by  sleps 
which  do  not  exhibit  the  smallest  disposition  for  peace, — that 
Government  must  be  held  to  be,  in  favour  of  war.  If  we 
take  the  speeches  and  the  acta  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  two 
years  past,  if  we  consider  this  fact — that  all  the  war  news- 
papers particularly  point  to  him  as  the  man  in  whom  they 
trust,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  Tory  party  which  we  may 
call  t!ie  war  section  of  it  looks  to  the  Prime  Minister  as 
the  represenalive  of  their  views,  then  surely  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  believing  that  war  is  intended,  and  that  it  is  near 
at  hand. 

I  observe  that  last  night,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  to  a  great  meeting  at  Bradford,  this 
extraordinary  assertion  was  made — that  a  war  party,  a  war 
minister,  was  an  impossibility  in  this  country.  I  might 
refer  to  that  speech  of  Mr.  Hardy's,  which  to  my  mind  was 
full  of  boisterous  and  reckless  assertions,  that  had  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end  scarcely  a  spice  of  anything  like  logic.  It 
was  a  speech  which  was  no  doubt,  at  least  he  thought  so,  suited 
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tfi  tiie  mental  and  polidcal  capacity  of  tbe  C*:i 
bat  it  is  a  speech,  in  its  bciateroos  reeklesHLes  and  ia  ita 
want  of  li^gic,  wfaick  I  hope  eould  not  have  been  delivered 
with  approbation  befiTre  any  aaembly  of  the  Liberal  pazty. 
Bat  what  is  it  diat  two  of  >fr.  Hardv"?  ixCe«nes  hsre  T»ld 
ns  ? — «^^^«^  thoe  is  a  war  ministry  and  a  war  partyi  anai.  !hfr- 
caixse  thev  would  not  long's  senre  nmier  the  one.  or  in 
of  this  great  question  belong  to  the  ether.  Lirrd  Q 
and  Lord  Dsrbv  haTe  left  th^mi  You  know  Lord  IVibv  irn 
this  cocntT — vi:xl  knew  h^  taxhssc  b<^cre  wfm. — wzjl  know  haw 
mjich  he  haa  been  allied  with  the  present  Prime  MInKter  tar 
the  last  Sre-^nd-twentT  rears;  tcii  know — no.  rcu  dty  mak 
kufiw.  bat  yea  may  imagine,  to  seme  ^cr<nt.  how  nmcb  it 
must  hare  cost  him  to  «ver  himseif  Km  his  aniTent  col— 
kagrze.  azid,  on  this  fceat  t^oestkn.  imn.  the  par^y  with  whiefc. 
he  oas  been  connected  erer  aztee  he  •!ame  into  pnbiic  Ixse.  Ami 
Tst  «c  aoliann  did  Lord  DNsrbT  ccnsiier  the  criss  at  whiek 
we  bare  arrrfed — so  coarimred  was  he  tha£  in  alliance 
the  Prime  MTiistiT  aH  his  eiEbcts  as  Seeretarr  drr 
A^Lirs  wcoLd  be  Tznabue  ^  kaep  ns  omt  of  war:  that  he  stcc^ 
ci?  the  dost  tr*:nL  his  fieet  leaznst  them  He  went  cos  avm 
annrc^st  them,  declaring  by  his  act  ihas  he  wcoji  not  b«  ia 
any  'iesrce  a  partasposcr  in  ^he  great  jTime  tha^  mytfiaarieJ 
against  the  tme  intaests  cf  his  ccoatry. 

Bet  if  Lord  Caeajmmn  and  leri  ISarij  2aTe  no  cvn&bBee 
in  the  Gcr«nmait  ct  whnrh  ahpr  wisre  TremSgR  ami  in  dhe 
Mi^istrr.  hirw  isan  ther  toreet  that  we  or  the  ocancrr  at  lacsBe 
s&:cld  hare  ccmhiobfe  in  iheBi?  Vrh««ce  th0t  *ff  9«>  tr«dh« 
asii  where  vcn  iiare  sboi&i  cos  chat  there  ^  sic  tnth.  theze  eaK 
be  r-:  tilth-  I  ask  r^mr  astiKSxn  to  :ne  or  tw?  ia!&  whiek 
I  trink  wiZ  I'JiiLz}  me  in.  th«  cl«errat3jn  I  haxe  maae.  G^y 
l*:k  tc  tiie  jeetng  of  ISrJaBnenfi:  ^:  ja  fr^ot 
a^cct  a  w»  i^  T^II  wiZ  ind  a  mrcee  of 
a  TTCe  <  A  Tf.te  it  cwdit  iscn 
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the  liberty  of  asking  in  the  House  of  Commons  what  was 
the  object  of  this  vote — what  waa  to  he  done  with  the  aix 
millions?  Are  you  going  into  a  Congress — a  Congress  of 
European  Powers — with  shotted  cannon  and  loailed  revolvers  ? 
But  it  was  denied  with  something  like  indignation.  The 
very  smooth-tongued  representative  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  us  to  understand  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  their  thoiight^ — it  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  something  of  a  vote  of  confidence.  They  asked  that 
Parliament  should  unanimously,  or  by  a  great  majority,  con- 
bent  to  this  vote,  to  tell  the  nations  with  whom  they  were 
about  to  negotiat*  and  aasemble  that  they  represented  a 
united  Parliament,  which  represents  a  united  people.  But 
nothing  was  further  from  their  object  than  shotted  cannon 
and  loaded  revolvers ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
probably  very  little  of  this  money  would  be  wanted.  I  am 
not  sure  on  one  occasion  it  was  not  said  that  possibly  even 
none  of  it  might  be  spent.  Well,  what  happened  ?  Imme- 
diately the  vot«  was  agreed  to  the  spending  began,  and  it 
began  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  We  heard  from  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers,  in  the  main  I  dare  say  on  this 
matter  not  incorrect,  that  they  were  buj-ing  and  ordering 
hundreds  of  thousandB  of  sandbags  down  at  Dundee  to  be 
used  for  fortifications.  In  Mancheeter  they  had  taken  a  great 
warehouse,  and  were  packing  hay  for  exportation  for  the 
cavalry;  the  hmit  of  the  price  of  horses  for  the  cavalry  bad 
been  raised,  and  they  were  buying  horses  everywhere ;  and 
then  immediately  afterwards,  although  it  is  admitted,  ad- 
mitted by  their  own  press,  by  their  own  officers,  that  Eng- 
land has  at  this  moment  a  naval  power  at  sea  exceeding  that 
combined  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  yet  they  bought  three  iron- 
clads, two  of  which  I  believe  belonged  to  Turkey,  but  which 


which  Turk. 


■ey 


Turkey  could  not  take  away  during  the  v 

could  not  pay  for.     The  other  is  said  t-o  have  belonged  to  the 

Emperor  or  Government  of  Brazil.     Now  by  this  means,  in 
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tm  ctnme  of  !«»  ibmi  Tire  inaiiiii&.  iiie^  lad  spem  TLj&t- 
auCfb^balf  of  iiit^  sis  nuliiamb.  aii£  «<  iir  s  iiK^  dned 
tiH'v  \sBSk   deiMdvc  froiL  tbt^  kiuL   o:  siiii»niL  jhAB-rnn 


VuiL*t   wi»  £riveii  iL  ibt  HaoBt    of  Camnionf  uuc   lixxki,  if 
vutfiiiiH:  noiM:.  of  thic  maner  miffin  hscl  ti  lie  canieiided. 

NtvfT  wt  eonH-  It  SDntber  gufisnaL.  iim  gnegtimi  of  laip 
fi^fvi.  YciL  kxiovr  'tixst  tbf-  fitft?:  ^wv  oiderec  xr  thf-  Sob  of 
Murmimk.  and  iiBriii?  iroi  npoL  hi^  ^iray  i:  ref^eiwc  b  Xiik^ 
piizL  'v^'uid^  Teannvd  i:  if  tm:  'tjack  If  iiH  fortE  of  i^ 
IhirdimelltsE.  af  -vraF  €9g»ected.  had  fired  ol  liii  :fieec.  behc  -dtt 
fef»n  iiad  i«im»ec  /due  firt,  ^viiii  n  eerminV  v.ni2i£  Iwe 
duiit..  tiiex:  itien-  'wonic  hirvf-  ueeL  bl  anrward  and  dissmci 
a?:  iif  inir.  TQit^  &ie:  canK^  iaicfi— csme  bask  lacrrr  -u> 
f^.-uR-  'xsat  cmiuiDiamcE'  of  liord  iHrrvr  m  tiht  Gcwemineiii. 
It  fauDf-  tjack.  and  TiieL.  nurr  a  -yerr  ipv  aaitr  a!iencHTd&.  it. 
iraf^  ftent  'wtiSl  Ibkssl  ordenF  fnr  'Sit  Set  nf  IbcmrraL.  Ix:  «Tdt€ 
(tf  ^'irt  rehflnJ  of  "die-  Tiri^ibiffi.  Govgnmem  ir  alinv  i:  ir  thhe 
i^  iirtE.  ijbt-  'fi«n  pasBed  liit  iaroL.  and  smef  "due  xniK'  tuiF 
ifeeL  antniared  iierf-  and  liieif-  ^vntkn.  'dn-  S«fc  of  MarmoiiL. 
Ni«v.  I  viE  ntn  lanr  Tia:  fenoinr  T:!it  fi«f«i  intr  "dH-  Sea  of 
3£asiknra  wm^  ai:  acs  of  -vpbt.      Mr.  Harcj  wey^  i:  ^«caf>  not. 


and  tioR  litpr  nad  a  rifiiii  ic  send  h  .  bcL.  if  liifT  bad  a 
riirin  ^x^  aenfi  r..  larr  aid  "din-  ask  irr  -dif  iieninBnnii  nf 
Tilt  SiihaDD?'  Xr»ir,  iri]£  -icat  "dif  Ti3Vif!n«  nt  viiici:  lie 
fej^i  wm  amn  r  I  l^ec  Tonr  axsraitinr  7r  "dnf  vi>cL  titd  ast 
ttmfiidenx^  tnt  JBulL  nf  "dxif  Grrmixmixa  5ar  Stafford 
>''.irJb(n«Sifi.  ic  liie  Hciihf  oT  GDniiDna&.  {Hsm — I  an  urc  nmr 
cu'.nnx^  €xatn  war& :  I  aoc  frrin^  t-.-il  iiif  Tn*mnnr  rif  mbat 
"Pitf  Baid — -inat  libc'  pxzn»fi»  nf  "dif  S^h*:  irnnur  ^isiir  "dv  Sna 
Marmara  m  *&:•  nSer  TtrfTHfleDnL  *r  dn  rr»  and.,  as^  JE-  ai^ 
xciiii  W  uT  eacrsfc-  *dif  7CTn»gi\  nf  Brna{&  i?nin««5k  nf  vik:im 
titrrt  *»■€«  a  iK2— '  iber  in  CraHCXE'dnrcTik:.  1  T-nr^  "di* 
H««tT  rf  a^:  «  gnsdnfi :  '  1*  dw  sirairmir  re  lik* 

fi**<  nc»  ir*«:  'iBanm  nc  ax  iTiTir'yJT  crffi!rpini 

fLaraet^r  frcfli  ^  it  iJmk  nt  'vut  fare  t^irtaaston 
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when  it  proceeded  partly  on  its  way  there  but  returned?' 
and  he  answered  that  it  was  an  act  of  a  different  character, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  the  first  was  an  act  of  menace — I 
will  not  say  of  war,  but  an  act  of  menace  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  force ;  that  in  the  secoud  case  it  was  merely  for  the 
innocent  object  of  prot«cting  the  Uvea  and  the  property  of 
British  eubjects. 

At  the  time  nobody  said  it  was  not  true,  but  no  sensible 
man  believed  it,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  four 
or  six  enormous  ironclads  to  give  such  protection  as  might 
be  required,  if  any  were  required.  But  the  fact  is,  none  was 
required.  Even  the  English  Minister  at  Constantinople,  ready 
enough  to  send  telegrams  to  alarm  us,  had  not  intimated  to 
the  Government  that  it  was  necessaty  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  Englishmen  in  Constantinople  that 
any  English  force  should  be  near  that  city.  And  what  is 
more,  there  was  not  a  single  minister — I  mean  ambassador — 
of  any  other  European  Power  who  bad  hinted  at  such  a  ne- 
cessity to  his  own  Government,  and  no  other  Power  sent  any 
fleet  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  But  what  said  the  press? 
All  the  war  press,  who  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  Prime  Minister,  they  all  not  only 
admitted  but  exulted  that  the  fleet  was  gone  there,  and  was 
gone  tliert;  as  a  menace  and  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
England ;  and  I  believe  there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  Europe 
that  dealt  with  this  question  or  discusEcd  it  that  did  not  come 
to  and  express  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

But  we  have  had  a  new  reason  given,  and  that  was  given 
last  night  by  Mr.  Hardy.  The  fact  is  that  members  of  the 
Government  for  the  last  two  years  have  scarcely  ever  o|>ened 
their  mouths  on  this  question  without  most  distinctly  con- 
tradicting each  other.  Last  night,  speaking  of  the  fleet, 
Mr,  Hardy  said  England  had  many  subjects  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  if  anything  bad  happened  to  bring  the  forces  of 
Russia  into  Constantinople,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
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protect  their  interests.  The  fact  is,  the  only  reason  for  fear- 
in^  that  the  BassiaDs  should  enter  Constantinople  was  the 
very  presence  of  that  fleet ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  tlian 
this,  that  if  the  Bnssian  army  had  entered  Constuitinople» 
or  the  Eng^lish  army,  or  the  forces  of  any  civilised  and  Chris- 
tian power,  the  lives  of  British  subjects  or  any  other  subjects 
^'i>uld  have  been  just  as  secure  as  they  would  be  and  are  in 
Loudon  or  in  Manchester.  Now  last  night  was  the  very  first 
time  that  this  has  been  given  as  a  reason,  and  it  is  a  reason 
which  has  no  more  foundation  in  reality  and  in  truth  than  the 
other  reasons  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
^  AVe  come  next  to  the  question  of  calling  out  the  Beserves. 

AVe  had  thou  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  and  we  had  at 
the  same  time  exactly  the  same  smooth-spoken  stoiy  in  the 

■ 

House  of  Commons.  If  you  have  read  the  newspapers  with 
any  i*are  you  will  have  observed  that  £rom  the  beginning'  of 
thi»se  dijQSoulties — I  speak  of  the  last  two  years — there  has 
Kvn  a  great  difference  l^tween  the  tone  often  taken  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  especially  when  the  Prime  Minister  has 
*  s|x>ken,  and  the  tone  taken  by  the  leader  in  the  House  of 

,  Commons.     Now,  Lord  Derby  thought  the  calling  out  of  the 

Reserves  was  an  important  matter,  followed  as  it  was  to  be  by- 
other  measures  which  he  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  indicate, 
f-  but  with  which  he  was  acquainted.     We  come  now  to  the 

day  when  Parliament  separated,  on  the  i6th,  that  is  a  fort- 
night ago.  I  was  in  the  House  that  day,  and  heard  the 
leader  of  the  House,  again  in  the  same  tone — "  There  was  not 
the  least  danger  of  anything;  he  did  not  apprehend  anything;  ' 
things  really  did  not  look  a  bit  worse  than  they  had  been 
some  time  ago ;'  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  a  sort  of 
comfort  in  that  sometimes  disturbed,  but  always  in  matters  of 
this  kind  credulous  assembly. 

But  what  happened  the  very  next  day?  The  moment  the  door 
of  the  House  was  shut  and  the  kev  turned  in  the  lock— on  the 
very  nex*  T  believe,  it  was— you  had  that  amazing  and 
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alarming  telegram  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay^  that  I  know  not 
how  many  thousands  of  Mahometan  soldiers  from  India 
are  to  be  brought  to  Europe  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of 
fighting,  it  may  be,  against  the  Christian  nation  of  Russia. 
But  when  we  asked  them  a  short  time  ago  to  lessen  their 
military  expenses  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
by  a  greater  economy  to  abolish  the  duties  upon  your  manu- 
factures, the  reduction  of  the  armaments  was  said  to  be 
impossible.  But  now  to  follow  up  this  policy,  this  blind 
and  wicked  policy,  that  is  being  done  —  for  to-day  or- 
yesterday  some  of  these  troops  were  to  leave  Bombay — 
that  had  been  done  or  was  being  done  which  had  never 
been  contemplated  by  any  Minister  in  past  times.  We 
have  a  war  just  now  going  on^  and  it  is  rather  a  trouble- 
some business^  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  Apparently 
within  a  very  short  time  the  flames  of  war  may  be  lit,  and 
lit  by  England  alone,  over  two  great  continents.  We  shall 
then  be  carrying  on  war,  murder,  rapine,  all  the  evils  which 
are  included  in  the  word  war ;  we  shall  be  carrying  on  this 
dreadful  game  on  three  of  the  four  continents  of  the  globe. 
Consider  this,  you  Christian  men  who  go  to  your  churches 
and  chapels  every  Sunday,  who  carry  your  Bible  or  your 
Prayer  Book,  who  listen  to  those  beautiful  hymns,  who 
listen  often  to  impressive  sermons,  who  listen  to  earnest 
prayers,  who  have  within  your  souls  emotions  stirred  which 
too  often  slumber  during  the  busy  activities  of  the  week. 
So  that  all  this  country  every  Sunday  is  engaged  in  this 
worship  and  this  acknowledgment  of  Him  who  was  called 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  yet  you  have  a  Government  which, 
on  a  question  which  not  one  of  them  can  define,  and  for 
reasons  which  they  yet  have  never  condescended  accurately  or 
clearly  to  specify — ^you  have  a  government  that  would  lead 
this  Christian  nation  to  sanguinary,  murderous  contests  over 
three  great  continents  of  the  globe. 

Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote,  of  course,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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moDs  knew  at  the  very  moment  he  was  speaking  these  smooth 
words  to  us,  that  he  was  about  to  allow  the  House  to  be  closed 
for  three  weeks ;  and  he  knew  at  that  moment  that  orders 
had  been  sent  out  and  were  being  executed  for  bring^n^  over 
many  thousands  of  native  Mahometan  troops  possibly  and  pro- 
bably to  take  part  in  a  war  between  this  country  and  Russia^ 
Surely  it  would  have  been  a  right  thing  to  tell  us.  What 
is  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  We  might  as  well — 
and  it  would  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble — ^have  lived  under 
a  Government  where  there  was  nothing  that  is  called  con- 
stitutional freedom.  We  might  be  living  under  the  despotism 
which  we  exercise  in  India,  or  under  that  much  smaller 
despotism  which  the  Czar  exercises  in  Russia.  You  have 
a  House  of  Commons  which  dare  not  ask,  or  if  it  does  ask 
is  denied.  I  say  it  is  humiliating  to  the  House  and  insulting 
to  the  nation.  I  say  then  that  this  Government  is  open 
exactly  to  the  charge  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  brought 
against  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  Lord  Stratford  obeyed 
his  instructions  to  the  letter — I  am  not  charging  him  with 
doing  anything  wrong — but  everything  that  he  did  seemed 
contrived  so  as  to  bring  us  deeper  into  a  war  policy.  And 
here,  step  after  step,  we  see  alarm,  excitement,  irritation^  all 
directly  leading  to  war,  taken  by  a  Government  which  at  the 
same  time  tells  us  that  it  is  strenuously  exerting  itself  in 
favour  of  peace. 

I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  mention  one  other  subject, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposed,  but  now  suspended. 
Congress.  All  were  agreed  at  first  that  there  should  be 
a  Congress.  Russia  always  accepted  it.  When  it  was  first 
proposed,  this  Government  immediately  accepted  the  pro- 
position. Russia  declared  that  her  treaty  with  Turkey  was 
only  a  preliminary  treaty,  and  she  knew  that  there  were  parts 
of  it  which,  in  all  probability,  might  be  condemned  by  some 
of  the  European  Powers,  and  that  some  alterations  might  be 
iiec<'8wiry.     But  why  is  it,  I  ask  you  now,  why  is  it  that  this 
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Congress  is  not  being  lield?  It  is  this — not  that  Russia 
made  any  diffienlty.  She  started  no  obstacle;  Germany 
started  no  obstacle;  Austria  made  no  complaint;  Italy 
was  satisfied ;  France  went  in  witli  the  rest.  This  Govern- 
ment only  made  the  obstacle,  and  is  itself  the  oii!y  Power 
blameable  for  the  postponement,  and  perhaps  for  the  abandon- 
ment, of  the  Congress.  Until  lately,  you  liave  observed, 
iu  reading  the  papers,  that  British  intensts  were  the 
things  that  we  were  conconicd  in.  I  recollect  Mr.  Hardy 
last  year,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  a  strong  sjieech 
about  British  interests.  He  asked,  Who  has  given  us  any 
mandate — have  we  any  mandate  from  heaven  to  enter  into 
contest  with  the  Government  of  Turkey?  He  threw  aside 
altogether  the  idea  that  you  could  ever  go  into  war,  to  any 
small  extent  even,  or  the  threat  of  war,  for  the  sake  of 
liberating  millions  of  population.  The  only  thing,  the  great 
thing  for  a  great  nation,  was  to  look  after  its  own  interests, 
and  in  our  case  our  interests  are  British  iiit^rerts. 

Hut  what  is  the  stat*  of  things  now?  The  British  interest 
ory  has  been  abandoned.  Now  we  are  asked  to  go  to  war, 
or  to  prepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  what  they  call  European 
law.  Does  anybody  understand  European  law  outside  these 
i.slands?  Europe  repudiates  our  European  I.iw.  There  ia  not 
one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  at  this  moment  that  accepts  the 
objection  which  we  have  made.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
that  has  put  the  question  to  Russia,  which  Russia  refuses  to 
answer  in  our  sense;  there  is  not  one  ol"  them — Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  France — there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
willing  and  anxious  to  go  into  the  Conference  on  the  terms 
which  Rusfiin  has  proposed,  and  we  —  we  who  have  the 
Government  always  strenuous  for  jteace — are  tite  only  Power 
that  ol^ects  to  it.  There  has  been  a  great  effort  to  mystify 
this  question  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  you  have  foun<I 
great  but  cowardly  new-jjiapers  turning  round  upon  it. 
Russia  has  all  along  proclaimed  that  she  grants  to  others, 
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and  demands  only  for  herself,  full  freedom  in  the  Congress. 
Ei^^land  puts  it  to  Russia  in  a  shape  which  indicates,  as 
Russia  believes,  that  Russia  is  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the 
(\>n«?re88  with  its  treaty,  and  to  appear  there,  if  not  like 
a  oriminal,  at  least  as  a  suppliant,  and  on  her  own  defence. 
That  is  just  the  state  in  which  the  case  rests  at  this  moment, 
and  wo  who  are  strenuously  seeking  peace  are  insistingp  upon 
tlu*  only  present  point  of  danger  which  may  lead  to  war. 
Hut.  if  there  should  be  no  Congress,  what  then?  Are  we 
to  retire  from  the  question,  or  are  we  to  insist  upon  constant 
nienneos — menaces  which  must  inevitably,  if  persisted  in, 
lead  to  hostilities?  Russia  grants  all  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
riMjuires ;  England  is  still  the  only  obstacle :  her  Minister, 
the  Minister  supporte<l  with  enthusiasm  by  a  large  portion, 
at.  least,  of  the  Tory  party — her  Minister  is  at  this  moment 
the  only  real  and  great  disturber  of  the  nations. 

Hut.  I  ask  you  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  policy,  and 
1  will  t^^ll  you  what  is  his  own  statement.  He  said  in 
tlu»  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  night  on  which 
Ijonl  Derby  rt^signed,  that 

*  It  Uniiino  A  matter  for  the  connitloration  of  her  Majesty's  Qovemmeiit  at  • 
{ht'uhI  like  the  present,  when  the  Iwlanoe  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  so 
disturUHl,  and  when  the  opportunities  of  rectifying  that  haUiDce  by  the  oon- 
eumniee  of  the  Congress  seems  ahnost  to  liave  ceased,  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  countervail  or  prevent  the  mischief  impending.' 

Then  he  says — with  an  unparalleled  audacity,  I  would  say — 
*  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  for  the 
due  protection  of  the  rights  of  our  empire;'  and  he  went 
on  to  describe  what  the  Government  were  to  do.  Now  this 
is  the  very  first  time  I  have  heard  of  this  statement  about 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  very 
old  hobgoblin,  reappearing  in  a  new  character,  and  on  a  new 
floor.  *At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  disturbed' — and  his  Govern- 
men!    know,  ntid  all   tlu»  authorities  know,  that  we  have  a 
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larger  fighting  fleet  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
combined  ;  and  lie  then  oomplaina  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  disturbed.  If  I  were  a  French- 
man, or  a  Spaniard,  or  an  Italian,  or  an  Austrian,  or  a  Greek, 
or  an  Egyptian,  or  a  Turk  even,  with  some  navy  of  more 
or  less  power,  I  should  say  that  the  great  disturber  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  was  the  British 
Government.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  been  done 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  power.  Turkey  had  to  guard  the 
Straits,  and  we  broke  through  her  guardianship.  But  the 
Straits  are  reserved  by  the'  Emperor  of  Russia  especially, 
directly,  and  distinctly  for  consideration  and  settlement  by 
the  Congress.  Those  nations  I  have  spoken  of,  beginning 
with  Spain,  going  round  the  northern  and  cistern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Egypt — they  are  the  nations 
who  have  the  right  to  complain  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  being  disturbed. 

The  real  fact  about  the  CongresB  is  this — at  least  I  think 
it  to  be  so — I  think  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  proves  it, 
the  object  of  this  Government  is,  if  it  be  possible — by  ne- 
gotiations it  is  not  at  all  possible,  if  it  be  possible  even  by 
war — to  restore  Turkey,  to  attempt  to  sustain  for  the  fnture, 
as  in  the  past,  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  If  you  doubt  it,  I  will  quote  three  lines  from  tb« 
speech  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  last  night.  You  recollect 
what  Sir  Henry  Elliot  said  about  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria — 
they  could  make  no  difference  in  the  policy  of  England ; 
he  said  this  with  reference  to  something  that  had  hapiwned — 
that  the  policy  of  a  great  country  is  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  an  incident  however  horrible  or  however  disastrous.  Of 
those  massacres  and  tortures  the  lowest  account  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  cori-ect  makes  it  that  ia,crao  or  15,000  men  and 
women  were  murdered  in  that  country.  This  is  called  an  inci- 
dent, and  it  is  an  incident  that  has  no  kind  of  force  or  import- 
ance, and  indifference  to  it  is  mnde  part  of  the  policy  of  thii 
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country;  but  surely  it  is  somethings  when  Christian  men  are 
asked  to  go  to  war  to  restore  a  power  and  a  government  with 
whom  this  massacre  is  not  an  incident  once  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years,  but  is  an  incident  of  the  usual  policy  of  the 
empire.  If  any  man  will  come  to  the  people  of  England 
—the  men  and  women  of  England — and  ask  them  by  general 
vote.  Are  you  willing  to  sacrifice  your  blood  and  treasure 
t/>  sustain  that  terrible  oppression,  that  multitudinous  crime 
which  we  call  the  Ottoman  Government? — I  say  that  the 
people  of  England  would  very  soon  dispose  of  any  Minister 
and  of  any  Government  who  would  put  the  question  to 
them  in  that  naked  form. 

The  fact  is  we  have  that  celebrated,  that  famous,  or,  as 
it  may  turn  out,  that  infamous  despatch,  circulated  lately  by- 
Lord  Salisbury  almost  the  moment  he  came  into  his  present 
office,  that  tells  the  whole  story,  which  falsely  misrepresents 
in  some  cases,  and  condemns  broadly  throughout,  the  whole 
of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  No  doubt  one 
reason  why  this  Government  did  not  go  into  the  Congress,  or 
why  they  were  willing  to  escape  it,  was  this.  They  knew 
their  objects  were  not  the  objects  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  they  were  in  no  sensible  man's  view  at  all  British 
objects.  They  knew  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  Congress 
would  take  no  such  view  of  that  Treaty,  would  not  permit 
England  or  any  Power  that  might  by  chance  unite  with 
her  to  tear  to  pieces  as  waste  pnper  the  great  instrument 
of  pacification  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  may  have 
its  faults;  I  do  not  deny  it;  I  should  like  to  see  a  treaty 
after  a  war  that  had  not  some  faults  in  it  that  one  was 
obliged  to  condemn.  But  it  does  not  signify  to  us  if 
Bulgaria  be  a  few  miles  longer  or  shorter.  It  does  not 
matter  to  us  that  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  which  is  of  no 
real  value,  and  which  was  given  by  France  and  England 
to  Roumania  after  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  Roumania 
did  not   pay  for,  and  which  in  the  eye  of  Russia  she  had 
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no  claim  to  poBsebS,  sliDuld  be  demmided  buck  by  Uussia; 
and  if  RoumaDia  i.-onsents,  as  doubtleijti  she  will  consent,  it 
does  not  matter  to  us,  for  we  have  co  interest  in  it.  But 
there  is  oot  one  of  these  questions  which  would  entitle  ua 
to  kill  the  poorest  eripple  begging  on  any  bridye  in  Engliiod, 
or  to  take  the  smallest  coin  irom  the  labourer  whose  daily 
sweat  earns  for  himself  and  his  iiimily  their  daily  bread. 

The  menaco  of  war,  if  it  bas  any  object  whatever,  bas  thii^ 
— To  bully  ilussia  into  agreeing  to  certain  things,  or  else 
to  make  war  upon  her  if  she  will  not  agree;  and  those 
things  are  these — they  must  be  these  or  one  of  them— 
To  lessen  the  freedom  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  or  to  sustain 
the  Turkish  dominion  in  Europe.  The  great  (juestion  before 
England  is  not  a  party  question.  It  is  a  question  for  honour- 
able men  throughout  the  kingdom,  whether  ihey  are  willing 
again  to  repeat  the  great  war  of  fonr-and- twenty  years  ago, 
spend  40,oco  of  their  own  countrymen's  lives  and  buadreds 
of  thousands  of  others,  and  spend  100,000,000/.  of  their  own 
wealth,  and  300,000,00c/.  or  300,000,000/.  of  tho  wealth 
of  others,  fur  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  lessening  and 
a  restricting  of  the  freedom  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  or  of 
preventing  any  other  of  the  things  which  Russia  and  Turkey 
have  agreed  to  in  tlie  treaty  which  has  lately  boon  nego- 
tiated between  them.  Tho  lives  of  thousands  depend  upou 
this — the  comforts,  not  of  thousands,  but  of  millions,  and 
not  the  lives  of  some  and  the  comforts  of  more,  but  the 
honour  and  the  unbleDiished  conscience  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now,  one  more  point  and  I  have  done.  You  are  asked 
to  do  all  this  us  a  sacrifice  to  your  tenor  of  the  Empire 
of  Russia.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  war 
papers  in  London  that  war  is  inevitable  and  necessary. 
'The  world,'  be  said — I  did  not  hear  him  siiy  it;  I  am 
telling  wbut  was  said  of  him,  and  it  was  only  a  natural 
coDclusiou  from  his  views.     lie  said,  'The  world  is  not  big 
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enougb  for  the  two  empin!:^  of  Ru^siu  aud  of  Britaia,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  quGBtion  eliould  be  decided  once  for   , 
all  which  is  the  biggest,  and  to  which  the  world  belongs.* 
Well,  but  Russia,  after  alL,  is  a  nation  that  would  be  very  ■ 
friendly  with  us  if  we  would  let  it.     The  Czar  wan  so  anxi 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  England  that  he  buried 
in  oblivion  what  he  thought  was  a  terrible  injustice  done  to 
his  father,  and  he  permitted   the  marriage  of  his  only  and  i 
passionately-loved  daughter  with   the   son   of  the   Queen  of  J 
England.    Russia  has  80,000,000  of  population.    Its  inlluence  I 
must  be  great  in  all  its  neighbourhood.     As  you  know  from  1 
the  maps,  it  is  adjacent  to  those  countries  about  which  so 
much  discussion  has  lately  taken  place,  and  its  inflnenci 
inevitable,  and  permanent,  and  indestructible.     We  went  into 
the  Crimean  War  tweuty-four  years  ago,  and  had  the  ass 
anee,  I  think,  of  100,000    French  troops,  who  did  not  care   \ 
one  single  sixpence    about    the    Ottoman   Empire,   but  1 
were  led  there  by  the  Emiwror,  who  was  anxious  to  go  into  I 
a  political  transaction  with  a  respGctablc  political  firm.     But  1 
what  happened  ?    You  had  a  great  fleet  in  the  Baltic.    It  went  ' 
out  with  great  shouts  of  what  was  to  be  done,  but  came  back   ' 
doing  nothing,  happily  for  this  fleet  and  hajipily  for  Russia,  j 
You  had   all   your   force   in   the   Crimea,  and    it   managed  J 
to  take  posseseion,  after  a  long  siege,  of  one  strong  fortilied  I 
city ;  but  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  treaty  was  agreed  1 
to,  Russia  was  still  a  nation  of  80,000,000  people  or  there-1 
nbouts.     Russia  was  still  great  and  powerful,  and  has  everfJ 
day  since  been  becoming  more  so;  RuBsia  was  etill  adjaoeat ' 
to  Turkey;  the  iuHuence  of  Russia  upon  Turkey  and  Upon  all 
the   neighbouring   States   remained  pretty   much  as  it  \ 
before ;    and  all  the  sacrifices  that  we  had  made  and  that 
the    French    Emperor,   or    rather    the    French    people    had  \ 
made — those  sacrifices  went  for   nothing.     Russia  was  still   : 
great,  and   geographically   and   providentially  she  must  be   1 
great ;   and  Turkey  was  decaying  and  going  down  to  that  J 
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doom  which  Providence  has  decieed  ehall  await  all  corrupt 
people  and  all  corrupt  empires. 

The  unreturning  brave,  as  Byron  describes  them,  those 
who  wect  out  there,  and  who  did  not  come  back,  who  were 
left  to  the  neglected  graves  in  the  Crimea  —  those  you  do 
not  see.  You  see  here  and  there  cannon  put  in  some  gentle- 
man's park  or  in  some  town's  market-place,  to  show  what 
was  done  by  the  valour  of  your  troops  before  Sebastopol. 
Nobody  disputes  the  valour  of  your  troops.  I  know  no  troops 
that  do  not  on  occasion  manifest  great  valour.  The  Bussians, 
the  Turks,  the  Kaffirs— everywhere  there  is  valour.  There  is 
more  of  that  commodity  to  be  had  in  the  world  for  eighteen- 
pence  a-day  than  of  any  other  commodity  that  I  know  of. 
There  is  nothing  lel't  for  us  then  of  that  war  but  sad  memo- 
ries. All  sensible  men,  I  think,  looking  back  now,  wish  that 
it  had  been  avoided,  and  that  it  had  not  been  one  of  the  eod 
memories  which  this  nation  has  t«)  dwell  upon. 

I  will  make  one  more  reference  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
speech  lust  night.  That  refers  to  the  purpose  for  which  you 
are  wished  to  go  on  to  the  very  verge  of  war,  and  probably 
into  war  itself;  and  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  you  the  shadowy  and  imaginary  grounds  on  which 
you  are  to  bring  upon  your  country  this  terrible  misfortune. 
He  spoke  of  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a 
member.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  proud  to  be 
out  of  it.  The  day  will  come,  and  the  hour  draweth  nighj  if 
these  people  enter  into  this  war,  when  every  honest  and  intel- 
ligent Englishman  will  be  anxious  to  say, '  I  had  no  part  what- 
ever in  this  policy,  and  was  no  supporter  of  the  Government.' 
But  Mr.  Hardy  says  of  that  Government  tliat  '  they  Here 
not  prepared  to  see  a  great  shadow  cast  by  other  nations  of 
the  world '—-that  is,  on  this  nation.  A  great  shadow  east  1 
a  cannot  lay 


,  try  to  lay  I 


L  your  t 


hold  of  it  with  your  fingers.     He  says, — 


:  you  c 


It  he  in  tlut  ov'unluidowing  immi'diiib!  dangi-r  to  Eugluid, 
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hnt,  at  Liinl  SaliHburjr  u'ell  uid' — I  8up)ioiU!  iu  hi>  fmnuus  duBpatcii — 'm 
Turkej  diBttiomhered,  pitiful  wid  powerU-»s,  or  rather  a  Power  in  thp  hands  «f 
Muottier  Power,  oxercUiiig  dominicm  tner  a  great  Jiort  of  the  lAtth,  pnsclit«d 
■  diuiger  tbroog-h  which  England's  iuteresta  in  Enrupe  might  auffer.' 

Now,  observe;  this  was  said,  you  know,  to  3,000  or  4,000 
hard-beaded  Yorksbiremea,  and  I  presume  it  had  eome  eS*ect 
ripon  tbem.  I  recollect  in  Lord  Clarendou'a  '  History  of  th« 
Great  Rebellion'  be  gives  aa  anecdote  of  a  (^entlemun,  whose 
name  I  think  was  Mr.  L'J^straD^,  who  lived  down  in  Kent, 
and  who  raised  a  troop  of  Goldiers  for  the  defence  of  Kiog^ 
CharleB  the  First.  He  describes  him  in  this  way :  '  He  spoke 
to  them  iu  a  maimer  peculiarly  his  own,  and  being  not  ca»y 
to  be  underEtood  be  the  more  previtited  with  the  men  of 
Kent.'  And  so  it  is,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  bis  own,  boister- 
ous, rtcliless,  and  illogical,  and  with  language  not  easy  to  be 
understood,  Mr.  Hanly  did  the  more  prevail  with  the  men 
of  Bradford.  No,  I  ought  not  to  sny  tbc  men  of  Bradford, 
but  what  they  call  in  softened  phrase  the  Conservatives  of 
Bradford. 

Regard  the  passage  once  more,  and  have  some  commiser- 
ation  upon  your  Conservative  friends,  whose  sense  baa  not 
enabled  them  to  detect  the  uttir  absurdity  and  nothing- 
ness of  this  passage.  "ITiey  are  not  prepared  to  see  a 
great  shadow  cast  by  olhtr  nations  of  the  world.  Tlicre 
might  not  be  in  the  oveiiibadowiDg  immediate  dangi 
England,  but,  as  Lord  Salisbury  had  well  said,  there  e 
be  a  Turkey  dismembered,  pitiful,  and  powerless,' — by  whi<^ 
I  suppose  they  intend  in  future,  through  their  war,  if  they  s 
into  it,  to  have  a  Turkey  again  which  is  not  dismembere 
and  which  is  not  pitiful,  and  which  is  not  powerles 
Turkey  dismembered,  pitiful,  and  powerless,  or  rather  a  powai 
in  the  hands  of  another  power  exercising  dominion  ov 
parts  of  the  earth,  presented  a  danger  through  which  Engf 
land's  interests  and  Europe's  interests  might  sutfer,' — not  will 
Bulfer,  but  might  suH'er — a  distant,  and  a  remote,  and  1 
shadowy,  and  at  best   nil   jmiiginnry  evil ;    and  yet  on  thiafl 
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iiid   the  passiigi3  ol'  < 


'  |iGi'haps ' ;  it  rtculls  %<j  my  i 
lioets.     He  B«ya  : — 

'On  Ibis  perkapi — 
This  penulvvnturF,  infummu  for  liu, 
We  build  our  moontain  hopes,  ejiin 
Our  eternal  sebemea.' 

Ir  we  had  Mr,  Hardy's  policy  and  tbiit  of  his  Government, 
I  Teai-  we  lihuuld  rush  into  that  CDormous,  that  incalculable 
crime,  for  which  language  has  no  word  but  one  which  con- 
eeals  its  meaning — but  a  crime  which  involves  a  multitudinous 
murder,  the  sliedding  of  torrents  of  blood  over  many  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  globe.  I  ask  yon  here — it  may  not 
be  worth  while  to  ask  any  Conaervative  here  or  outside: 
there  must  be  Conservatives  so  called  who  vote  for  Con- 
t-ervalive  candidates,  who  have  I  trust  some  idea  beyond 
that  of  the  mere  superiority  or  success  of  party — there  must 
surely  be  Conservatives  ns  there  are  any  number  of  Liberals 
who  consider  great  national  interests  and  great  truths  to  be 
supurifir  to  the  demands  of  party  ;  and  I  ask  them  whether 
they  will  be  led  in  this  career  and  to  this  terrible  catastrophe 
by  a  Minister — for  I  hold  that  I  am  not  describing  the  policy 
of  the  country — I  am  not  even  describing  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment— I  may  not  be  describing  even  the  secret  wished-fnr 
policy  of  the  wholts  of  the  Cabinet — I  am  describing,  as  far  as 
I  can  gather  it,  the  policy  of  a  Minister,  a  Minister  who  for 
forty  years  has  never  yet  been  known  of  his  free-will  or  from 
an  earnest  and  liberal  mind  to  say  or  do  anything  for  the  ad- 
vance of  any  of  those  great  measures  uf  good  and  of  freedom 
which  have  distinguished  the  legislation  of  this  country. 

Will  you,  will  the  Conservative  party  even,  seeing  the 
course  taken  by  certainly  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
party — Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby — will  they  be  willing 
at  the  beck  of  one  man  to  spread  the  flames  of  war  over  two 
other  continents — South  Africa  being  already  disturbed  by 
extensive  hostilities  between  the  native  jMipulation  and  our- 
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selves  ?  I  do  not  think  that  when  the  people  consider  it  more 
— and  every  day  that  passes  and  every  week  that  comes  enables 
them  to  consider  it  more — I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  vast  bloodshed  for 
such  a  cause. 

I  stated  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  at  Rochdale  which 
1  was  permitted  to  address,  that  I  thought  if  a   poll  were 
taken  of  all  Free  Church  and  Nonconformist  congregations  of 
Great  Britain  on  a  Sunday  morning  there  would  be  a  univer- 
sal and  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  peace.     Let  it  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  wished  to  insinuate  there  were 
no  congregations  of  Churchmen  and  no  Churchmen  of  the 
Established  bodies  in  Sicbtland    or  in  England  who   are  in 
favour  of  peace ;  but  they,  as  you  know,  are  more  allied  in 
sentiment  with  the  Executive  than  we  are;   they  are  more 
accustomed  to  be   docile  and  to  listen  and  to  submit ;    but 
I  suspect  if  it  was  put  even  to  them  there  would  be  by  no 
means  that   unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  war  to  which  that  policy  leads,  which 
some  persons  might  expect  froin  them.     Now  my  consolation 
and  my  hope  is  in  this,  that  the  love  of  justice,  as  I  believe, 
the  love  of  mercy  and  of  peace,  is  not  dead  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen.     I  wish  that  it  may  grow  and  may  strengthen 
from  day  to  day,  and  that  growing  and  strengthening  it  may- 
baffle  a  policy  which  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  which 
to  my  mind  is  profoundly  wicked,  and  which  I  feel  certain 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  is  a  policy  which  is  hostile  to 
and  may,  if  persisted  in,  be  fatal  to  the  greatest  and  highest 
interests  of  the  Empire. 
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[Ill  consequence  of  the  eariy  meeting  of  P&rliament  the  annual  Bpeeches  of 
the  three  memhers  for  Birmingham,  generally  made  in  JanoAry,  were 
IxMtponed  till  the  Easter  receto.  The  address  of  Mr.  Bright  on  this  occasion 
chiefly  dealt  with  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Qovcmment  and  the  prospects 
of  finance  in  India.] 

I  CAN  assui^e  you  thiEit  if  it  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  come 
here  again,  it  is  at  least  an  equal  pleasure  to  me  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  on  this  platform  and  see  again  so  many  of 
those  who,  during  mdre  than  twenty  years,  have  manifested 
to  me  by  so  many  tokens  their  friendship  and  their  con- 
fidence. But  if  it  be  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  that  pleasure  is 
mingled  with  some  sadness  and  some  regret,  because,  in 
looking  back  to  former  meetings,  I  feel  as  if  some  great 
change  had  come  over  us.  In  those  meetings — in  most  of 
them — we  could  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  some  great 
principle,  or  that  some  great  principle  had  been  established 
in  some  act  of  beneficent  legislation.  At  this  meeting  the 
most  sanguine  of  us  cannot  find  any  cause  for  rejoicing  or  ex- 
ultation. We  have  not  one  single  great  measure  to  point  to 
which  has  been  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  existing 
administration.  We  know  that  there  is  a  Parliamentary 
majority  supporting  a  Cabinet  with   the   usual   number  of 
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Ministers,  but  we  find  that  the  majority  is  powerful  only  for 
resistance,  and  that  the  official  advisers  of  the  Crown  appear 
incupablc  to  devi&e  and  the  gene)ral  body  of  representatives 
unwilling  to  carry  any  of  those  measures  which  the  people  of 
England  have  a  right  to  look  for  from  their  Ministers  and 
from  their  Parliament.  But  it  may  be  asked,  '  What  are  they 
doing  ? '  for  twelve  Cabinet  Ministers,  meeting,  as  you  see  in 
the  papers,  oilen  two  or  three  times  a  week,  must  be  doing 
something,  and  a  Failiament  with  a  majority  of  sixty  in 
favour  of  those  Ministers  cannot  be  wholly  idle. 

What  the  Ministers  are  doing  is  just  this — nothings  what- 
soever that  is  useful  at  home,  and  everything  that  you  can 
imagine  that  is  mischievous  abroad.     Since  I  have  been   in 
Parliament  it  has  always  been  a  complaint  with  me^  or  a 
nuitter  of  regret,  that  Cabinet  Ministers  spend  far  more  time 
in  discussing  foreign  politics  than  in  reforming  home  affairs. 
If  you  go  back  a  hundred  years  from  now,  as  far  as  you  have 
an  account  of  what  the  Cabinet  was  doing,  you  will  find  that  it 
was  discussing   how  it  could   force   the  colonies   of  North 
America  to  pay  English  taxes  without  being  represented  in 
the  English  Parliament.     That  was  the  great  policy  of  the 
day.     But,  as  you  know,  it  entirely  failed,  and  the  thirteen 
little  colonies  of  that  time  have  now  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most   powerful    nations  of   the  globe.     If   you   come 
down  twenty  years  later — eighty  years  ago — you  will  find 
the  English  Cabinet  constantly  discussing  how  it  might  be 
possible,  with  the  help  of  all  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  to 
suppress  the  Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.     Yet 
now  you  see  that  the  whole  of  that  policy  was  a  failure,  aud 
that  there   exists   at   this   moment,  with   the   consent   and 
sympathy  of  almost  all  classes  in  this  country,  that   once 
dreaded  monster  a  French  Republic.     And  if  you  came  down 
nearer  to  our  own  time,  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  you  will 
find  an   English   Cabinet   discussing  for  almost   two   years 
nothing    but   questions   connected   with   the    great    contest 
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with  Rtissin,  carried  on,  as  you  remember,  in  that  part  of  the 
BuRsian  Empire  which  is  called  the  Crimea.  Well,  there  was 
a  p.irtial  success,  ns  there  was  a  partial  success  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  French  Republic  of  1789,  and  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  in  1815 — there  was  n  partial 
Buccess  in  the  Crimea.  Yet  that  policy  was  rotten  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  has  been  followed,  as  you  know,  by  an 
entire  failure.  Tliere  is  not  a  singlu  thin^  that  was  obtained  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  a  result  of  the  Crimean  War  that  has  not 
been  surrendered  and  entirely  piven  up.  You  will  see,  then, 
from  these  examples — and  I  might  occupy  your  time  the 
whole  evening  with  other  examples — that  the  present,  almost 
always  with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  condemns  the  past,  and 
you  may  argrie,  as  I  venture  to  predict,  that  the  future  will 
likewise  condemn  the  present. 

Now,  what  is  the  source  of  all  the  difficulties  of  which 
we  have  been  hearing  so  much  for  the  last  three  years? 
I  want  to  show  you  what,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  evil  policy, 
and  to  point  out  what,  in  my  view  on  these  matters,  is 
a  right  policy;  for  unless  the  country  un'Ierstands  what  is 
right  and  what  ia  wrong  in  its  policy,  how  can  it  control 
the  Government  if  the  Government  seeks  to  do  wrong? 
A  great  source  of  our  dlfficnlty  lies  in  this,  that  many 
people  in  the  country,  not  all— whether  a  majority  or  not  I 
cannot  say — have  a  great  dre^d  of  Ruisia,  not  becaiise  they 
think  that  Russia  can  touch  England  either  by  fleets  or  by 
armies — there  are  none  of  them,  I  hope,  so  stupid  as  to 
imagine  that— but  l>ecauBe  they  fear  or  suppose  that  Russia 
has  the  power  to  disturb,  and  it  may  be  to  overthrow,  the 
groat  Asiatic  Empire  which  is  governed  from  this  country. 
Now,  my  view  of  the  case  is,  that  if  it  be  fairly  examined 
it  will  be  found  that  this  chronic  fear  of  Russia  arises  from  a 
long-held  suspicion  based  upon  a  profnciund  ignorance  of  almost 
all  the  fade  of  the  case.  Let  us  reason  together  for  a  little 
while  on  this  point.     You  are  an  importnni  section  of  this 
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nation^  and  you  fairly  represent^  I  have  no  doubt,  to-night, 
the  interests  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people.  I  have  paid 
constant  and  incessant  attention  to  these  questions.  I  have 
had  as  good  opportunity  as  any  man  of  understandings  them. 
I  have  no  interest  apart  from  your  interests,  or  the  true 
interests  of  my  countrymen,  and  therefore  I  venture — I  think 
I  may  venture  without  presumption — ^to  enter  upon  these 
great  and  sacred  topics  which  some  people  in  Downing- 
strect  think  are  to  he  kept  for  monarchs  and  statesmen 
only. 

I  shall  treat  first  the  question  of  this  anxiety  and    sus- 
picion which  we  have  about  Russia.     Afterwards  I  shall  tiy 
to  show  how  unfounded   and  unnecessary  it  is.       Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  Crimean  War  or  its  results,  of  this  one 
thing  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion, 
that  it  cost  this  country,  I  will  not  say  exactly  how  many, 
but  most  people  have  estimated  it  from  30,000  to  40,000 
lives,  with  from  80,000,000^.  to  100,000,000/.  sterling.  Now, 
our  loss  was  probably  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  whole 
of  the  lives  that  were  lost  in  that  war,  and  it  was  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  money  that  was  spent  in  the  war.   Now 
we  come  down  to  three  years  ago,  when  this  new  Russian 
and  Turkish   trouble   began.     I   believe   the  war  was  only 
avoided  last  year  from  two  causes — one  was  the  moderation  of 
Russia  immediately  after  her  triumph  over  Turkey,  the  other 
was  the  course  taken  by  the  great  Liberal  party,  by  the  Non- 
conformists especially  as  a  great  portion  of  that  party,  and  by 
the  foremost  man  among  the  statesmen  of  this  country.    There 
are  men  who  cavil  now  at  the  position  which  Mr.  Gladstone  oc- 
cupies.   I  shall  say  nothing  in  his  defence,  but  the  posterity  of 
those  who  now  slander  him  will  be  ashamed  of  the  opinions  and 
of  the  conduct  of  their  forefathers.   But  though  we  have  escaped 
war,  we  have  had,  as  you  know,  fleets  moving  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  moving  and  menacing  in 
<ifreat  force ;  and  wo  have  had  reserves  called  out,  as  if  some- 
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thing-  dreadful  was  aboat  to  happen;  and  we  have  had 
Indian  troops — a  thing  almost  nnknown  in  our  history — 
brought  into  the  Miidit^rrancan  with  a  view  of  carrying  on 
war  against  Russia ;  and  we  have  tad  votes  of  money  which 
it  waa  said  would  probably  not  be  spent,  but  which  were 
very  suddenly  and  speedily  spent. 

But  what  has  been  the  actual  result?  The  result  of  the 
Crimean  War,  of  the  American  and  of  the  French  War,  waa 
not  more  absurd  and  not  more  discreditable.  The  result 
waa  this,  that  two  English  Ministers,  special  counsellors  of 
the  Queen,  went  to  Berlin.  They  agreed  to  everything,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  that  was  of  any  importance,  to  everything 
which  Russia  had  agreed  to  with  Turkey,  except  as  regards  a 
particular  province  which  Russia  proposed  to  make  wholly 
free  from  Turkish  rule,  but  which  the  English  Ministers 
acting  in  your  name  objected  to.  That  province  they  cut  iti 
two,  and  handed  over  half  of  it  to  the  Turk.  Now  I  believe 
that  will  be  held  by  the  people  of  England,  when  they  consider 
the  question  fairly,  to  be  a  great  blot  upon  our  character  and 
our  repntation.  We  have  been  in  the  hab'.t  of  calling  ourselves 
the  friends  of  freedom.  We  planted  the  American  colonies: 
they  are  a  great  free  nation.  We  planted  Canada :  Canada 
is  a  free  country.  We  planted  the  colonies  of  Australia,  and 
you  may  see  there  the  great  young  growth  of  nations  that 
are  to  come.  We  rejoiced  when  the  colonies  of  Spain  in 
South  America  freed  themselves  from  the  dominion  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  mother  country;  fifty  years  ago  we  rejoiced 
that  Greece  bad  become  a  nation ;  and,  later  than  that, 
we  have  been  glad  that  Italy  is  free  and  united.  Now, 
during  last  year,  187K,  we,  the  people  of  England,  were 
made  to  hand  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion which  had  been  freed  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Russia 
to  the  odious  government  of  the  Turk.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  all  that  we  have  been  doing.  Wo  have  entered  into  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  paid  4,000,000^.  for  shares  in  the 
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Suez  Canal.  Besides  that,  we  have  taken  possession — ih4 
hy  purchase  or  conquest,  but  by  a  system  of  persuasion  and 
bullying^  and  hiring — of  a  large  island  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  an  island  which  you  may  make  an^^hing 
you  like  of,  if  you  spend  enough  upon  it.  At  present  not 
much  has  been  s][)ent ;  but  if  the  policy  under  ^^hieh  it  was 
taken  from  the  Sultan  is  to  be  pursued,  it  may  cost  ns  vetr 
dear  indeed,  before  it  becomes  what  we  are  told  at  some  future 
lime  it  may  possibly  become. 

Then  wo  have  undertaken  to  defend  what  is  called  Asia 
Minor.     If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor 
you  will  find  that  this  includes  all  the  territory  between  the 
Bosphorus,  on  which  Constantinople  stands,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  stretches,  as  it  were,  on  the  one  hand  to  Egypt, 
and  on  the  other  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.     It  is  more  than 
]  ,500  miles  in  length  ;  and  all  this  you  have  undertaken,  bv 
what  is  called  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  to  defend,  and 
what  would  be  even  more  impossible,  probably,  to    reform. 
Then  you  have  seen,  within  the  past  few  days,  that  there 
is  a  new  and  distinct  and  additional  muddle  with  respect  to 
the    Khedive    of  Egypt.      Now,    there   are   a    good    many 
people  in  London  called  bondholders,  and  there  are  some, 
no  doubt,  in  Birmingham.     The  bondholders  in  connexion 
with  the  Khedive  of  Egj'pt  may  be  put  into  two  classes;  the 
fools  who  lent  the  money,  and  the  gamblers  who  have  been 
s])oculating  in  it  since.     It  is  said  that  France  has  more  fools 
and  gamblers  than  we   have  in  this  matter,  and  that  her 
Government  is  very  anxious  to  force  the  Khedive  to  pay  np 
to   the   French   bondholders.     We,  not  liking  that  France 
should  have  a  special  interest  there,  go  in  also,  although  our 
Government  does  not  care  much  about  the  English  bond* 
holders ;  but  you  observe  ou?  Government  allows  one  of  its 
own  officers  to  go  there,  and  Fiance  sends  an  officer  there, 
and  these  two  gentlemen  offer  to  the  Khedive  to  manage  all 
his  money  affairs ;  and  the  Khedive^  like  a  great  many  people^ 
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does  not  like  this  kind  of  interfereuco,  and  having  read,  aa  I 
dare  say  he  has  read,  what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  thitkk  within  the  last  month,  said, 
— that  the  Khedive  had  a  right — that  it  was  within  his  legal 
right— to  get  rid  of  those  gentlemen, — he  has  considered 
whether  that  waa  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  and  haa  dismisaed 
them  both  very  suddenly.  Now  I  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  upon  thia  matter,  that  the  whole  thing 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  hna  Leen  a  grievous  and  very 
stupid  mistake,  and  that  the  going  into  partnership  with 
France  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  third  country- 
is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  great  trouble,  to  irritation,  and  it 
may  be  to  entire  separation  of  feeling  between  the  two 
Govemmenta  and  the  two  countries.  Therefore,  I  would 
have  none  of  it.  And  now  it  is  found  out,  as  you  see,  from 
the  papers  day  by  day,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy 
for  this.  The  proper  thing  for  our  Government  to  do  is  to 
withdraw,  and  to  allow  the  Khedive  and  his  creditors  to 
manage  affairs  as  well  as  they  can.  They  could  not  manage 
them  much  worse.  They  could  not  manage  affairs  much 
worse  than  they  have  been  managed  in  Constantinople, 

We  now  come  to  this  unpleasant  business  of  Afghanistan, 
of  which  also  you  must  have  read  a  good  deal.  With  regard 
to  that  war  which  is  now  being  wuged  in  Afghanistan,  I 
doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  war  more — what  shall  I 
call  it  ? — more  deformed  by  falseness  and  by  dishonour  than  the 
war  now  waged  with  Afghanistan,  It  is  a  war  conducted  no- 
toriously for  annexation,  whether  annexation  of  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  country  none  of  us  know.  I  suppose  that  the 
Government  here  will  hesitate  and  give  very  indefinite  orders, 
and  Lord  Lytton  and  the  people  about  him  will  go  on  and  on, 
and  whether  it  will  end  in  what  military  men  call '  success,' 
or  whether  it  will  end  in  what  we  shall  call  great  discredit 
and  great  calamity,  it  is  imiwssible  at  the  present  moment  to 
prophesy.     But  if  you  take  the  map  of  Europe  and  Asia,  you 
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will  discover,  from  what  I  have  said  and  from  what  yoa  know, 
that  this  country,  on  account  of  hostility  to  Russia  and  ieta  for 
India,  has  undertaken  to  control  or  to  reform,  or  to  defend,  or 
to  annex,  or  to  advise — it  has  undertaken  the  responsibity  for 
almost  the  whole  ground  from    the    Gulf    of    Venice,  all 
round  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  Egypt,  to  the  Persiaa 
(lulf,  through   Persia,  to  Afghanistan  and   the   confines  of 
British  India.     Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  equal  to 
this  in  folly  and  impossibility?     Who  is  it  that  has  to  do  all 
this  but  the  34,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United 
Kingdom?     Every  man,  whatsoever  be  his  trade  in  Birming- 
liuni,  whatever  you   turn  to  to-morrow  to  earn  an  honest 
living  for  your  families,  every  man  of  you  has  gt)t  one  of  this 
vast   population   upon   his   back,   and    he   most    cany    this 
burden.     You  do  not  find  that  your  colonies  have  sent  you 
oithor  men  or  money.     Canada  has  not;  the  West  Indian 
iHlniuls  have  not;  Australia  contributes  nothing  to  the  taxes; 
tlu»  Capo  of  Good  Hoi)e  is  merely  exhausting  your  means. 
The  millions  in  India  itself  pay  nothing.     I  am  not  saying 
that  it  is  not  paying  for  Afghanistan,  but  for  all  between 
thoro  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  India  pays  almost  nothing,  and, 
in  \m\\t  of  fact,  it  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  34,000,000  of 
persons — men,  women,  and  children — in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  all  this  enormous  burden  which  has  been  undertaken, 
and  which  may  lead  to  burdens  far  greater,  which  we  know 
not  yet  and  which  we  cannot  measure — I  say  it  is  upon  them 
that  this  burden  has  been  cast  by  the  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  existing  Government. 

Now,  what  is  this  India — that  is  another  point  I  would 
C8})ecially  ask  your  attention  to— what  is  this  India,  about 
which  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  population  are  called  upon 
to  undertake  such  responsibilities  ?  The  whole  of  this  vast 
Asiatic  country  is  said  to  contain  240,000,000  of  persons,  of 
whom  200,000,000  are  under  the  direct  government  of  the 
English  Crown,  through  the  Governor-General, and  40,000,000 
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or  50,000,000  are  inJirectly  acted  upon  and  controlled  lliroiigh 
the  medium  of  the  native  princes  of  the  country.  But  what 
is  tlie  condition  of  those  aoo,ooo,ooo  of  people  ?  They  are 
poor  to  an  extremity  of  poverty  of  which  the  poorest  class  in 
thiB  country  has  no  conception,  aad  to  which  it  affords  no 
kind  of  parallel.  They  are  over-taxed  to  a  degreu  of  which 
in  tlie  worst  days  of  taxation  in  this  country  yon  had  no 
knovfledge.  The  licenee-tax  or  the  income-tax — let  it  be 
called  one  or  the  other^ — goes*  down  so  low  as  to  touch  a  man 
of  10/.  a-year — that  is,  four  shillings  a-wcek.  You  are  in 
the  habit  of  liearing  constantly  that  Russia  is  a  despotic 
country  and  the  Czar  the  greatest  of  despots.  Our  Indian 
Empire  contains  a  population  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  it  is  an  Empire  also  that  is 
governed  by  a  despotism — that  is,  a  government  which  has 
no  representative  institutions,  and  in  which  a  few  men  with 
some  one  at  the  top  of  them — an  Emperor  in  Russia,  in  India 
a  Governor-General  repreeentinjf  the  Queen  of  England — 
administer  the  whole  government  of  the  Empire.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  it  is  a  despotism  it  should  be  unjust 
or  cruel.  There  are  probably  not  two  potentates  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time  more  anxious  that  their  ruling  should  be 
juat  and  merciful  and  benelicial  to  their  populations  than  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  England.  I  spoke  just  now 
of  the  Governor- General  of  India.  I  think  be  has  about 
eight  gentlemen  sitting  with  him  in  bis  council,  and  tbey 
determine  pretty  much  everything  that  is  done  in  that 
country.  They  live  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  Calcutta, 
which  is  the  capital  of  India ;  but  for  the  larger  portion  of 
the  year  tbey  live  at  Simla,  a  hill  country,  about  1,000 
miles  distant,  where  the  climate  is  more  favourable;  and 
there,  in  a  room  that  would  be  big  enough  if  it  were  only 
12  ft.  square,  they  carry  on  the  main  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  200,000,000  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  Now,  the 
taxation,  as  I  have  said,  is  oppressive,  and  oppressive  to  snoh 
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a  degree  that  all  the  authorities  in  India  say  you  cannot  torn 
the  screw  any  more,  and  that  if  you  do,   something^  worse 
than  a  deficient  revenue  may  follow.     Half— nearly  half — of 
the  whole  of  the  taxes,  the  net  taxes  of  the  country,  is  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  army.     There  are  1 20,ocx>  native 
troops,  and  latterly,  owing  to  the  war  in  A%hanistan,  it  is 
said  they  have  been  adding  15,000  more  to  their  nambers, 
and  there   are  60,000  English  troops,  who   are   said    to   be 
mainly  kept  there  to  watch  the  120,000  native  troops,     fiat 
there  is  a  large  Civil  Service — that  is,  gentlemen  who  are 
magistrates  in  various  districts,  and  who  collect  the  taxes. 
There  are  among  them  men   of  great   merit  and    of  great 
service,  and   many  of  them,  doubtless,  have  laboured   hard. 
Eut  I  suspect  and  believe  that  if  an  accurate  account  were 
taken  it  would  be  found  that  the  payments  of  salaries  and 
pensions  which  they  receive  are  more  than  double  the  amount 
which  is  paid  to  any  equal  number  of  persons  similarly  oc- 
cupied in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     To  supply  this 
service  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  from  this  country,  after 
passing  through  a  collegiate   ei^amination,  are  sent   out  to 
India  to  take   places   at  salaries   of  300/.   or  400/.   a-^year, 
which  go  on  increasing,  many  of  them,  to   1,000^.,  2,000/., 
3,000/.,  and  4,000/.     They  come  back  home  when  they  are 
middle-aged,  and  they  return  to  England  a  very  much  re- 
spected class  of  men. 

But  at  this  moment  India  is  pretty  nearly  bankrupt.  There  is 
a  deficit,  and  there  generally  is  a  deficit.  The  English  Govern- 
ment are  proposing  to  lend  them  2,000,000/.  sterling  without 
interest.  This  loan  is  granted  in  much  the  same  way  as  that 
by  which  foolish  people  have  supplied  money  to  Turkey. 
Such  people  have  lent  Turkey  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
they  receive  no  interest  from  it.  And  then  the  Government 
is  proposing  to  raise  an  Indian  loan  in  London  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,000/.  It  is  not  legally  guaranteed  by  this  Govern- 
ment, but  the  people  who  lend  the  money  believe  that  if  the 
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worst  comes  to  the  worst  England  will  not  see  them  unpaid, 
and  will  in  point  of  fact  stand  reeponsible  for  debts  whicli 
India  may  be  unable  to  lay.  This  then  is  our  position, 
and  I  have  described  to  you  the  sort  of  sacrifice  that  we  are 
asked  to  make  on  its  behalf.  But  some  one  will  say,  '  But  is 
there  no  profit  side  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  be  said  against  this 
unpleasant  account  you  give  us?'  Yes,  there  is  something 
to  be  said,  and  I  will  undertake  in  it  moment  to  say  it.  We 
have  with  those  240,000,000  of  people  what  some  people 
would  call  a  great,  but,  considering  the  population,  what  is 
really  a  very  small  trade.  You  must  remember  that  this 
country  of  India  has  been  governed,  very  much  of  it,  lor 
nearly  joo  years  by  English  rulers.  It  ought  to  have  gained 
immensely  under  our  rule.  But  what  is  the  trade  we  have 
with  India  ?  Our  eiports  to  it — that  is,  all  the  manufactures 
of  every  kind  that  we  send  to  India,  on  tlie  average  of  the 
last  six  years — amount  to  24,000,000^.  sterling  per  year. 
Now,  24,000,000^.  is  not  10  per  cent. ;  it  is  not  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  of  our  export  trade.  Our  export  trade  being,  I 
think,  last  year  and  the  year  before  252,000,000/,,  the 
24,000,000/.  will  be  about  94  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount. 
The  trade  in  India  is  more  free — I  think  I  may  say  more  abso- 
lutely free  to  us — than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Now  compare  what  we  do  with  India  with  what  we  do  with 
other  countries.  To  Germany  we  export  34,000,000/,  a-year;  to 
France  28,000,000/.  a-year;  to  the  United  States 30,000,000/. 
a-year.  For  the  last  two  years  things  have  been  so  bad  in 
America  that  the  exports  have  fallen  olF  to  about  20,000,000/. ; 
but  to  Holland,  so  small  a  country  as  Holland  is,  we  export 
20,000,000/.  a-year ;  and  to  so  small  a  country  as  Belgium 
13,000,000/.  a-3'ear ;  and  to  that  large  country  Bussia 
)o,ooo,ooo/.  a-year.  These  are  the  averages  for  six  years, 
but  for  the  last  two  years  Russia  has  only  taken  between 
6,000,000/.  and  7,000,000/,  Bussia,  like  the  United  States, 
lia:^  what  I  should  call  a  barbarous  tariff. 
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Now  tho  reason  I  give  you  these  figures   is    this^ — thai 
for    all    thoso    other    countries   I   have    spoken    of   we   are 
not   hound   to  any  kind  of  responsibility   like    that   which 
ro8(4«  upon  us  in  regard  to  India.     We  do  not  keep  special 
nrinies  for  foar  that  our  trade  should  be  some  fine  morning 
wholly  taken  away  from  us.     Nine  and  a-half  per  cent,  of 
our  whole  foreign  trade  does  not  seem  to   me    worth  that 
whioh  it  costs  us;    if  it  cannot  be  had  cheaper    it  would 
bo  nuioh  better   not   to   be  had  at  all.     I  show^   you  that 
it  is  less  than  our  trade  with  Germany,  with   France,  and 
tho    Ignited   States.     It  is   only  4,000,000/.  net   above  cor 
trade  with  Holland.     It  is  somewhat  more  than  double  our 
tnule  with    Russia,  Russia  having  a  very  hig^h    tariff^  and 
India  having  almost  no   tariff  at   all.      Now    what    is   the 
profit  ui>on  24,000,000/.  in   trade?     It  is  not  24,000,000/. 
If  a  shopkeeper   sells  a  man  %08.  worth  of  somethings  over 
the  i'oun(<>r,  the  profit  is  not  20^.     It  may  be  10  per  cent., 
or  20  per  cent.,  or  30  per  cont.,  but  it  is  only  a  percentage 
on  tho  actual  priw  of  the  article.     Well,  if  you  reckon  a 
(irofit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  sent  to  India,  and  a 
])ront  of  10  ])er  cont.  upon  all  that  comes  back,  what  will  it 
be  ?     It  will  not  be  equal  to  5,000,000/.  a-year.     It  has  not 
been  anything  equal  to  it  of  late.    It  has  not  been  that  amount 
for  years  back^  for  nothing  has  been  so  bad  as  the  trade  with 
India.     Now  for  the  sake  of  this  trade,  which,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  would  not  give  a  profit  of  more  than  5,000,000/. 
a  year,  or  if  you  like  to  say  I  am  exaggerating,  double  it  and 
call  it  10,000,000/.  for  the  sake  of  this  trade  you  hold  your 
Empire  in  India.     You  hold  it  at  a  cost  which  is  more  than 
double  all  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  you  have  acquired 
by  trade  in  all  that  vast  possession.     But,  people  may  say- 
then,  perhaps,  'You  will  give  up  India/  and  I  should  say 
*No.'     I   do   not   say  anything  of  the   kind,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  worth   while  io  become  a  little  more  rational 
about  it. 
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But  I  have  not  deeeribcd  to  you  the  whole  case.  You 
hear  people  telling  you  that  Gibraltar  is  of  great  importance 
on  your  way  to  India.  Gibraltar  is  a  place  you  hold 
as  the  price  of  the  perpetual  enmity  of  Spain,  which 
you  obtained  by  a  fraud,  than  which  there  is  no  worse 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  Malta  is  another  stopping- 
place,  where  you  spend—I  cannot,  I  dare  not  guess  the  eoet 
to  you.  Then  yon  have  the  Suez  Canal,  Perim,  and  Aden. 
You  have  all  these  places  on  the  route  to  India,  but  excepting 
the  thirty  young  gentlemen  who  find  places  there  every 
year,  and  the  24,000,000^.  a  year,  so  much  there  and  so 
much  back,  and  a  profit  of  10,000,000/.,  or  it  may  be 
of  not  more  than  j,ooo,ooo/.,  there  is  not  a  single  result 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  34jOOO,ooo  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  WeU,  now,  as  to  giving  up 
India.  No,  I  do  not  propose  to  give  up  India;  all  I 
propose  is,  that  wo  should  try  to  make  the  beat  of  it  and 
not  the  worst  of  it,  and  shake  off  the  childish  terror  by 
which  we  have  been  poEseesed.  We  have  heard  of  a  neutral 
zone,  or  belt  of  neutral  territory  between  India  and  Russia, 
in  Asia.  I  remember  some  j-ears  ago  having  a  convereatioa 
on  this  subject,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  with  Lord 
Clarendon  or  Lord  Granville,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as 
well,  but  they  spoke  to  me  about  this  neutral  zone  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  establish  with  RuBsia.  My 
opinion  was  asked  about  it.  I  said,  'It  is  a  very  good 
thing  under  the  circumstances,  if  nothing  better  can  be 
done;  but,'  I  said,  'it  will  he  a  great  deal  better  for  Russia 
and  England  when  there  is  no  neutral  zone  and  when  these 
two  empires  are  conterminous.'  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  neutral  zone  between  the  United  States  and  Canada? 
No.  But  when  the  United  States,  during  the  late  civil  war, 
had  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  she  did  not  touch  Canada. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  neutral  zone  between  Franco  and 
Italy,    or    Spain    and    Portugal,    or    Russia   and    Germany? 


i 
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No.  Bui  why  do  these  countries  remain  at  peace  ?  Beomse 
llioy  have  no  interest  in  going  to  war.  If  there  was  onlj 
a  inountuin  ridge,  or  a  stream,  or  a  fence  that  one  of  these 
oountry  gentlemen  that  I  so  often  see  opposite  me  I  dare  saij 
could  leap  over  on  his  hunter  without  the  least  difficulty — ^if 
there  was  only  a  barrier  like  that  between  Russia  in  Asia 
and  Britain  in  Asia,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving ])eace  between  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Surely  two  civilised  nations  can  remain  at  peace*  They  re- 
main at  peace  all  over  Europe.  They  remain  at  peace  in  North 
America.  They  can  remain  at  peace  in  Asia.  Russia  is  far, 
I  would  say,  more  accessible  to  us  if  we  were  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  her  than  we  know  India  is  to  her.  Then, 
Russia  has  as  great  an  interest  in  being  absolutely  at  peace 
on  the  borders  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  we  have  in  being 
at  ])eace  on  the  bordera  of  her  Asiatic  dominions;  and  if 
this  is  not  at  once  brought  about,  the  difficulty  does  not  rest 
at  St.  Petersburg,  it  rests  in  this  country,  and  it  rests  in 
India.  You  know  that  in  India  the  greatest  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  army,  an  army  of  60,000  British  soldiers 
and  their  officers,  and  120,000  native  soldiers,  with  British 
officers,  who,  according  to  the  Zulu  phrase^  are  not  unwilling 
to  wash  their  spears.  They  are  urging  continually,  either 
actively  or  with  a  force  which  is  not  seen,  but  fully  felt, 
a  policy  in  favour  of  annexation  and  promotion  and  all  the 
dignities  which  these  Christian  kingdoms  give  to  their 
military  servants  more  than  to  any  other. 

But  if  we  had  got  rid  of  this  suspicion  with  regard  to 
Russia ;  if  Russia  and  England  were  as  friendly  as  Russia  has 
always  wished  to  be,  and  as  I  hope  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish wish  that  they  should  be,  we  should  get  rid  of  this 
anxiety.  Constantinople  would  not  disturb  our  dreams,  Asia 
Minor  we  should  forget.  The  Euphrates  Valley  would  no 
longer  haunt  us.  We  should  see  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
map  without  terror ;  Egypt  we  should  no  longer  fear.    C^Tpnis 
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was  a  wealthy  and  iiiterestinij  country  in  old  times.  I  hope 
it  may  become  so  hereafter,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  England,  One  great  result  would  be  tliat  we 
34,000,000  of  Englishnaen,  planting  free  countries  all  over 
the  globe,  might  find  that  we  could  go  to  bed  and  sleep  in 
peace  evfn  though  Roumeha  were  delivered  from  the  Turk. 
I  say  this  with  regard  to  the  nightmare  about  Russia. 
Everything  seems  to  me  against  it  but  our  own  indis- 
position, it  may  be,  to  thoroughly  study  the  question.  Geo- 
graphy is  against  it,  all  history  is  against  it,  all  etatcsman- 
ship  is  against  it,  all  the  conditions  of  jjower  seem  to  me 
against  it,  and  I  know  not  what  arguments  there  can  be 
that  can  justify  to  the  Government  or  people  of  this 
country  that  chronic — to  my  mind  almost  insane — dread 
of  the  designs  and  the  power  of  Russia  that  for  forty  years 
has  exercised  so  great  and  so  baneful  an  influence  over 
the  teelings  and  the  opinions  of  this  country.  I  believe  that 
HuBsia  would  welcome  the  change.  I  do  not  wonder,  how- 
ever, that  Russia  does  not  show  any  great  friendship  towards 
us.  Look  at  the  traffic  she  has  in  our  manufactures.  We 
send  her  six  or  seven  millions  a  year,  and  we  bring  from 
her  nearly  three  times  as  much.  We  take  everything  that 
Russia  can  export,  unless  it  be  tobacco  and  spirits.  We  take 
all  free  of  duty  in  this  country;  but  if  we  persist  in  being 
constantly  suspicious,  uogenerouB,  and  hostile  to  Russia,  we 
cannot  expect  but  that  such  feelings  will  l«  returned.  There 
is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  friendship  as  trade,  and  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  friendship  also  tends  very  much  to 
trade.  The  one  acta  upon  the  other.  If  yon  are  friendly 
you  trade  all  the  more  freely;  if  you  trade  freely,  the  more 
friendly  you  become.  In  Russia  there  are  84,000,000  of 
people.  They  grow  all  things  that  we  want— or  rather,  nearly 
all  tho  things  they  grow  we  want.  They  grow  corn,  they 
export  hides,  they  export  flax,  tlicy  export  hemp,  and  other 
things  which  I  need  not  dcscrilic.     But  if  these  84,000,000 
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had  a  tariff  as  free  as  ours — or  a  moderate  tariff^  say,  of 
5  or  lo  per  cent,  on  imports  from  England — the  trade  of 
this  country  with  Russia  would  gradually  and  certidnly  in- 
crease, and  as  it  increased  our  suspicions  of  Russia  would 
gradually  fade  away,  and  the  hostile  feelings  which  Russia 
necessarily  has  towards  us  would  also  rapidly  subside,  and 
the  blessed  effects  of  trade,  which  some  people  call  selfish 
and  low,  but  which  God  has  made  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  influences  among  mankind — the  great  and  blessed 
effects  of  trade,  I  say,  would  put  an  end  to  the  animosity 
which  has  existed  between  these  two  great  nations,  and 
enable  Russia,  and  ourselves  also,  to  diminish  to  a  large 
extent  military  expenditure,  and  to  do  what  can  be  done  to 
promote  a  happier  and  more  tranquil  condition  of  things 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  intend  now  to  say  upon  this  matter, 
and  I  have  spoken,  as  you  will  observe,  apart  from  what  may  be 
called  the  party  discussion  of  these  questions.  I  have  wished 
to  lay  before  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  folly  and  the 
mischief  of  our  present  and  recent  policy,  and  to  show  you 
what  may  be  called — or  what  I  think — is  a  more  excellent 
way.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  assailed  the  Govern- 
ment. I  leave  them  to  the  retribution  which  awaits  them. 
They  have  played,  in  my  view,  falsely  both  witU  Parliament 
and  with  the  country.  They  have  wasted,  and  are  now 
wasting,  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  our  people.  They 
have  tarnished  the  mild  reign  of  the  Queen  by  needless 
war  and  slaughter  on  two  continents  and  by  the  menace 
of  needless  war  in  Europe;  they  have  soiled  the  fair  name 
of  England  by  subjecting  and  handing  over  the  popula- 
tion of  a  province  which  had  been  freed  by  Russia,  through 
war  and  'treaty,  to  the  cruel  and  the  odious  government  of 
the  Turk.  And  beyond  this  they  have  shown,  in  my  view, 
during  an  interval  of  five  years  through  which  they  have 
been  in  possession  of  office  and  of  power,  that  they  are  im- 
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becilc  at  home  and  turbulent  and  wicked  abroad.  I 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  constituencies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  they  must  speedily  appeal,  and 
to  the  heavy  condemnation  which  impartial  history  will 
pronounce  upon  them. 


^K- 
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LIMERICK,  JULY  14,  1868. 


[In  the  Biiinmcr  of  1868,  Mr.  Bright  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the  well- 
known  American  philanthropist,  at  Castle  Connell  in  Ireland.  As  the  opinions 
w^hich  he  entertained  on  Irish  politics,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Establishment,  were  well  known,  and  as  the  question  was  at  that  tiuae 
generally  debated  in  view  of  the  General  Election  which  was  at  hand,  an 
invitation  was  g^ven  to  Mr.  Bright  to  a  public  breakfast  in  the  Limerick 
AthensBum.  Mr.  Bright  accepted  the  invitation,  and  delivered  the  following 
address^  which,  printed  in  abstract  only  in  the  English  papers,  has  been  re- 
covered for  the  present  volume  by  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Crosbie,  the  Editor 
of  the  *  Cork  Examiner/] 


When  I  acccptinl  the  invitation  of  my  kind  friend  Mr. 
Feabody  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  I  had  no  in- 
tention, no  expectatioti,  of  taking  part  in  any  political 
gathering.  For  the  past  five  months — for  generally  five 
days  in  each  week— ^I  have  been  obliged  to  attend  political 
meetings  in  the  HoUse  of  Commons;  and  ver}*^  often,  as 
you  know,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  near^  and 
sometimes  till  after,  midnight;  and,  therefore,  you  can  ima- 
gine how  little,  after  that  continuous  service,  any  man  would 
wish  to  1>A  nlunged,  immediately  he  escaped  from  London, 
intr  er  political  movement.     But,  I  do  not  in  the 

le»  t  I  am  here  to  meet  you  to-day,  because  I 

til  9   useful — it   generally  is   useful — to   confer 

to,  t  questions  affecting  public  interests.     And 
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if  I  had  any  feeling  that  I  was  suffering  inconvenience — 
which  I  have  not — ^it  would  be  entirely  overcome  by  the 
extreme  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  me.  I  thank 
you  for  your  welcome  most  heartily,  and  for  the  address 
— only  too  full  of  praise  of  mj-self — which  has  just  been 
presented  to  me. 

I  come,  as  I  hope  you  will  believe,  and  as  I  hope  those 
will  believe  who  do  not  agree  with  much  that  I  am  about 
to  say — I  hoi>e  I  come  not  in  the  elightest  degree  to 
this  meeting  as  a  partisan.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  a 
Catholic,  in  the  sense  of  any  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  nor  am  I  a  Protestant  in  the  sense  of  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
I  do  not  come  before  you  with  any  pretensions  to  that 
character  of  statesman  ship  which  has  been  awarded  to  me, 
but  rather  as  a  simple  citizen — one  of  yourselves — to  help 
in  discussing  a  (|Hestion  which  at  this  moment  is  exciting 
intense  interest,  not  in  Ireland  only,  hut  throughout  every 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  I  may  say — and  I  hope  it  is 
without  pretentiousness  or  egotism — that  in  my  humble 
way  I  endeavour  always  to  speak  publicly  to  my  countrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  political  righteoiiBneBs  and  justice.  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the  unity,  true  glory,  and 
the  happiness  of  States  can  be  built  up. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  I  was,  the  only  time 
before  this,  in  your  city.  I  can  see — and  I  have  heard  much 
more  than  I  have  seen — that  ther«  is  a  considerable  change 
in  some  respects  for  the  hotter  va  Ireland  during  tbe  last 
twenty  years  ;  hut  it  is  not  at  all  to  bo  wondered  at.  When 
I  was  here  before,  famine  and  pestilence  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted their  melancholy  duty.  When  I  say  duty,  I  regai'd 
famine  and  pestilence  as  instruments  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence, to  track  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  crimes 
of  men.  But  since  famine  and  pestilence  in  their  fearful 
forms  have  ceased  among  you,  there  has  been  an  emigration 
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unexampled,  I  believe,  from  any  modem  nation  and  in 
anj  modem  time;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Irdand  has  been  greatly  thinned,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  and  to  believe  that  there  should  be 
better  and  more  constant  employment  for  the  popula- 
tion remaining  here,  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  in 
former  times.  If  you  recollect  the  contents  of  the  Report 
of  the  Devon  Commission,  which  I  think  sat  about  the  year 
1845,  you  will  remember  that  nearly  one  half  the  population 
of  IreUnd  at  that  moment  were  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
pauperism.  That  is  a  thing  which,  happily,  cannot  be  said 
now  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  your  people. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  by  &mine  and  pesti- 
lence and   emigration   the  popuhition  of  the  country    has 
been  so  thinned,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the   popa- 
lation  is  in  a  better  political  condition ;  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  there  are  no  political  causes  of  evil  and 
discontent  which  ought  to  be  removed.     At  this   moment 
we  sit  here,  not  under  what  is  called  the  British  Constitotion, 
but  during  a  suspension  of  it  as  regards  this  island  and  its 
whole  population;  and  indeed  what  is  called  the  British  Consti- 
tution, 80  far  as  it  affects  personal  freedom,  has  been  I  may  say 
for  a  time  abolished.     And  one  very  deplorable  circumstance 
attending  it  is  this — ^that  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  have 
now  become  so  familiar  with  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  that  when  the  question  is  proposed 
from  the  Treasury  bench  it  is  scarcely  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  even  a  lively,  I  might  almost  say,  a 
momentary  debate.     I   believe  there  are   persons — I   know 
not  whether  there  may  not  be  some  in  this  room ;  I  know 
there  are  not  far  from  this  city,  persons  who  have  suffered 
imprisonment  for  many  months,  who  have  had  no  charge 
brought  against  them,  who  have  undergone  no  trial,  against 
whom   there   has  been  offered   no  evidence,  in  whose  case 
ther^  ^n  no  verdict,  and  in  whose  hearing  there  has 
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been  no  sentence  from  the  jiid^e.  If  that  be  so,  it  eccms 
to  me  we  are  corapelletl  to  look  a  little  under  tlie  surface, 
and  if  possible  to  discover  why  it  is  that  such  a  state  of 
thin^  exists.  Besides  all  this,  we  have,  as  you  know,  in 
Ireland  a,  great  military  force,  a  force  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  any  necessity  there  could  he  for  it  in  a  country 
that  was  at  once  well- governed,  prosperons,  and  contented. 

I  called  the  other  day  upon  a  gentleman  near  this  city, 
and  he  unrolled  before  me  the  map  of  the  Shannon,  and 
I  a^ked  him  what  those  little  red  circles  upon  the  map 
indicated?  He  eaid  they  were  the  jottings  down  of  the 
places  which  were  Police  Stations.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Police  Stations  there  were,  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  as  far  as  the  map  estonded,  there  were  probably 
200  Stations,  not  of  police  with  the  oi-dinary  truncheon, 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  police  in  England,  but 
an  armed  police  which  ought  not  to  exist,  and  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  in  any  free  country.  It  has  been  admitted 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  during-  the  past  Session,  and  to 
put  it  in  the  very  mildest  form,  that  there  is  a  very  great 
sense  of  uneasiness  throughout  the  country — a  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  public  mind — from  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  wide  distrust,  if  not  an  absolute  hatred  of  England, 
and  of  what  is  called  English  rule ;  that  there  is,  more  than 
this,  what  may  be  termed  a  dreamy  looking  to  the  West  as 
the  future  home  of  the  people,  or  as  the  means  of  some  change 
and  some  relief.  I  judge  from  the  cheers  of  some  gentlemen 
present  and  the  reading  of  the  address,  that  there  are 
those  amongst  us  who  disbelieve  in  any  permanent  recou- 
ciliatioQ  with  Great  Britain,  who  think  that  the  only  true 
and  lasting  remedy  for  Irish  discontent  is  to  be  found 
either  in  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Unioa  or  in  absolute 
independence.  I  merely  ask  that  during  the  observations 
I  am  about  to  make  those  gentlemen  will  listen  to  me 
with  this  feeling — that  the  subject  is  so  serious  to  all  of  ua. 
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that  he  roust  be  not  a  wise  man  who  rejects  arguments  or 
Facts,  honestly  given,  that  bear  upon  this  g^reat  nationil 
question. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  admit — as  every  sensible  num 
must  admit — that  an  Act  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  passed^  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  repeal.  And  further,  I  am  willing^  to  admit, 
what  everybody  in  England  allows  with  regard  to  every 
foreign  country,  that  any  nation,  believing  it  to  be  its  interest, 
has  a  right  to  both  ask  for  and  strive  for  national  independence. 
But^  then,  we  are  not  come,  I  hope  not  absolutely,  to  the 
point  at  which  that  important  question  most  be  decided. 
I  am  willing  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  supplement  that 
fraudful,  as  I  may  call  it^  Act  of  Union  by  deeds  of  generosity 
and  of  justice,  which  shall  really  unite  the  three  kingdoms. 
And  I  would  offer  to  the  Irish  people  that  more  durable 
and  solid  independence  which  they  may  possibly  think  is 
the  portion  of  a  great  and  prosperous  empire,  whose  councils 
and  whoso  example  would  move  the  world  to  great  and 
noble  ends.  Some  gentlemen  will  say  that  there  has  been 
Huflicient  experience,  and  that  my  propositions  are  too  late. 
I  have  never  said  that  they  are  not  too  late.  I  only  propound 
my  theories  as  an  experiment,  and  I  do  not  want  to  force 
any  man  to  believe  that  I  am  wiser  than  he  is  in  a  great 
((uestion  like  this.  But,  standing  here  from  that  country  from 
whom  you  have  suflered  so  much,  I  ask  you  to  listen  whilst 
I  propound  theories  which  to  my  mind  have  a  chance,  at  any 
rate,  of  being  useful  to  the  three  nations  in  time  to  come. 

In  travelling  through  this  country,  one  may  not  accept 
the  dictum  of  your  poet,  that  this  is  the  ^  First  flower  of  the 
earth,'  but,  at  any  rate,  I  think  a  man  cannot  live  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shannon  without  believing  that  it  is  one  of 
the  earth's  very  fairest  flowers.  Your  climate  is  genial, 
your  people  have  at  least  as  many  virtues,  so  far  as  I  know, 
as  other  people  Dd  even  it  is  admitted  that  their 
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fniling^  lean  rather  to  virtue's  side.  But  it  Ja  imposeible 
not  t-o  feci  tliat  there  liangs  over  the  country  something 
like  a  shiitlow  of  the  curse  of  past  wrongs,  and  that  there 
are  amongst  you  afflicting  memories  that  will  not  sleep. 
What  I  would  propose,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  towards  Ireland,  would 
be  to  undo — absolutely  to  undo — the  territorial  and  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  maintained  during  the  past  two  or 
three  hundred  years  though  I  wo»dd  do  all  this  without 
inflicting  upon  any  living  man  the  smallest  act  of  injustice 
in  connexion  with  hia  personal  interests  in  those  territorial 
and  ecclesiastical  arrangements. 

The  address  which  yon  have  heard  read  refers  to  the 
question  of  the  land.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  with 
any  discussion  on  that  subject.  On  Beveral  oecasions — in 
Dublin  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  Birmingham  last  winter,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  this  Session — I  have  ex- 
plained, at  least  in  part,  my  views  upon  that  question.  My 
purpose  in  legislating  with  regard  to  the  land  would  be 
gradually,  but  I  hope  also  rapidly,  to  restore  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland — to  the  skilled  fanners,  or  to  those  amongst 
them  who  save  money — to  restore  to  them  a  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil  of  the  conutry.  But  it  should  be  done 
through  their  own  industry,  and  it  should  be  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  injustice  or  of  spoliation  upon  the  present 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  as  you  have  heard  already,  and  as 
we  all  feel,  there  is  another  question  which  is  foremost  for 
the  time.  No  man  knows  why  this,  or  that,  or  the  other 
question  comes  up  at  a  particular  time  to  the  front  and 
demands  to  be  settled ;  but  the  course  of  a  wise  politician — 
whether  elector,  as  you  are,  or  Member  of  Parliament,  as 
I  am — is  necessarily  to  deal  with  that  question  which  stands 
first  to  be  dealt  with,  and  which  the  public  mind  is  most 
prejiarcd  to  support  in  the  settleraent  which  is  necesaaiy 
to  bo  effected. 

Ll 
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In  Haying  a  tew  words  on  the  question  of  the  E^tablisb 
(•luircli  in  Ireland  I  have  a  wish  for  a  moment,  if  vou  ir 
fnr^ive  nu*  for  saying  it,  either  that  you  were  all  awar,  or  th 
your  number  was  doubled,  and  that  the  new-comers  consistt 
K\K  un   itiuul   number  of  what  I  will  call   faithfiil,  eamei 

ClwiNtian  men  of  the  Protestant  Church  in    this  ooontr 

■ 

Immmuiho  L  think  they  are  the  persons  to  whom  argnme 
In  niM'CHtuLry  to  be  offered  on  this  great  qaestion.  If  y 
wci't^  livi*  liiindnHl  of  tliese  faithful  and  honestly-mindi 
PrntcHt'jinlH  of  wlioni  I  have  spoken — and  there  are  mai 
hiinih-fdN,  and  1  hope  many  thousands  of  such  in  Irelan 
iilthoiigli  Uioy  are  (|uiot,  and  we  hear  little  of  them  in  tl 
4*(iMl4*Nt  •  yt't,  if  I  had  them  here^  I  should  ask  them  sevei 
iini'HtitinH,  and  wait  their  answers  to  them;  and  I  thii 
I  nhonld  ii»«k  tiuititions  whieh  honest  and  Christian  ni< 
iinmn^Nt  llu'Ui  would  iind  it  very  perplexing  to  answer. 
wiiultl  link  thorn  whetlier  they  now,  looking  back  over  tl 
(linnuil  (inn*  tif  n\odern  Irish  history,  approve  of  the  eccli 
MJiirilit'iiI  iirnin^i'ments  mode  for  this  country  by  £nglan 
tliriM*  i*t>nturii*ri  a^i>?  I  8US{K^et  tliere  are  very  few  faitbfi 
anil  honi>Ht-inind(Hl  Protestants  in  Ireland  who  would  sa 
t.lint.  tlii*y  apprtive  of  those  arrangements.  I  would  ask  then: 
furtliiT,  whethc^r  thoy  think  the  present  condition  of  thi 
niuntrv,  in  reference  to  that  question,  and  to  the  public 
ojiinidii  of  the  wlude  Irish  nation — whether  the  present  con 
ditifin  (tf  the  country  is  satisfactory  or  not?  I  have  statei 
in  tlie  lIouKo  of  (\)mmons  that  although  the  Irish  censui 
^ivt>H  the  number  of  nearly  700,000  Protestants  in  con* 
nrxidu  with  the  Kstablished  Church,  making  deductioni 
which  an«  ncHvsHary  in  Ireland,  far  smaller  deductions  than 
those  m^cessary  to  be  made  in  England,  I  am  certain 
tinit  the  numlx'r  of  those  who  attend  places  of  worship  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church — men  paying  anj 
outward  deference  to  religion  in  connexion  with  that  Churct: 
— will  not    be    more    than   500,000  ])ersons.      And    those 
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500,000  persons  huve  provided  for  them  by  the  State — I 
will  put  it  much  helow  the  real  amount,  but  certainly  it 
is  more  than  600,000^.  per  annum.  At  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  in  1S34,  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  were  estimated  by 
Lord  Althorpe  at  not  less  than  800,000^.  a  year ;  and  some  of 
them  I  think  must  have  increased  since,  but  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  arising  from  the  sale  and 
commutation  of  tithes,  which  occurred  sometime  afterwards. 
I  think,  therefore,  I  am  reckoning  below  the  mark  when 
I  say  the  income  of  the  Esfablished  Church  will  be  about 
600,000/.  a  year.  But  if  the  State  were  to  provide  with 
equal  profuseness  for  the  other  religious  bodies  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  take  an  annual  sum 
of  at  least  36,000,000/.  to  provide  for  the  families  of  the 
three  kingdoms  religious  services,  with  the  same  degree  of 
profuse  generosity  which  hoa  been,  and  is  now,  exercised  in 
Ireland. 

These  500,000  persons — and  I  am  merely  using  an  argu- 
ment which  I  liave  used  before,  but  it  brings  the  subject 
home  BO  much  to  a  man's  mind  that  I  think  T  may  repeat 
it — these  500,000  persons  arc  not  more  than  the  population 
of  Glasgow  or  Liverpool ;  and  what  should  we  all  say  if  the 
State,  for  a  population  like  that  of  Glasgow  or  Liverjjool, 
established  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  with  from  1,500  to  a.ooo 
clergymen — some  of  them  very  highly,  and  generally  all  of 
them  well  paid  ?  It  would  be  quite  clear  to  every  man  that 
Buch  a  proposition  could  only  springy  from  the  brain  of  a  man 
who  was  in  that  state  of  excitement  which  must  bo  on  the 
very  brink  of  lunacy.  If  I  had  these  gentlemen  here  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  should  ask  them  this — Whether,  looking 
to  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  Established  Church,  if  they  had  to  begin  afresh,  would 
they  make  such  arrangements  as  at  present  eiuBt  ?  I  should 
ask  them   further — Whether  they   think   the   result   of  the 
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wclcsinstical  arrangements  of  Ireland  has  justified  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  those  arrangements  have  been  based? — 
whether,  for  example,  the  Protestant  religion  has  become  in 
any  greater  and  more  evident  degree  the  reli^on  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  I  should  ask  them  further — WhethCT 
they  think  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  has  done  anything 
to  promote  eflcctual  union  with  England^  or  whether  it  has 
not  rather  been  a  bar  to  that  union? 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  Established  Church  has 
been  a  link  of  union  with  England.     It  has  been  one  pre- 
cisely as  the  army  is  or  the  police  is.     It  has  helped,  no 
doubt,  to  link  a  nation,  always  ready  to  rebels  with  a  nation 
which  did  not  intend  that  it  should  rebel  successfully.      Bat 
I  believe,  if  it  were  possible  to  write  honestly  the  history  of 
that  Church   as  a  political  institution,  it  would    be   found 
that  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  tendency  to  rebellion 
in  Ireland.     I  should  ask  those  gentlemen  one  other  question 
— Whether,  looking  over  history,  as  long  back   almost  as 
you  like,  and  looking  over   the  whole  of  the  civilised   and 
Christian  countries  of  the  earth,  it  is  possible   to   find   an- 
other example  of  the  state  of  things  which  has  existed  in 
Ireland  for  some  hundreds  of  years  in  regard  to  its  ecclesi- 
astical establishments?     Let  me  tell  you  that  I  should  not 
put  these  questions  to  mere  partizans,  because  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  argument ;  nor  would  I  put  them 
to  Orangemen,  whose  blood  seems  always  to  be  at  a  boiling^- 
l)oint,  and  who  are  not  capable  of  taking  a  rational  view  of 
this  question.     Nor  would  I  put  it  to  any  minister  of  the 
Established  Church — I  do  not  say  that  there  are  many  such 
men — who,  with  his  several  hundreds  a  year,  is  careful  only 
of  his  income,  and  cares  very  little  for  his  office — very  little 
for  his  people — and,  if  possible,  still  less  for  his  country.     I 
would  put  it  to  none  of  these,  but  I  would  put  it  to  the 
thoughtful  and  Christian  men^  who  have  exactly  the  same 
interest  in  ri^ht — the  same  wish   to  discover  and  promote 
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it — ae  you  or  I  have  at  thia  moment.  And  if  I  could  find 
five  hundred  such  men,  and  put  tliese  queslions  to  them,  I 
ask  you,  is  it  possil)le  they  could  return  any  but  one  answer 
to  the  case  I  had  put  before  tbem  ?  It  is  clearly  beyond  all 
dispute  and  contest— every  man  in  Ireland,  whatever  his 
religion,  must  admit  it — that  the  Established  Church  exists 
here,  not  by  the  will  and  by  the  love  of  the  people,  but  .by 
the  influence  of  a  power  which  does  not  reside  within  the 
limits  of  this  Island.  I  regard  it  as  you  regard  it,  as  all  men 
regard  it  who  are  outside  the  United  Kingdom — in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  all  the  States  of  America — I 
regard  it  as  a  symbol  of  ancient  terror,  and  not  in  any  sen- 
sible degree  as  a  symbol  of  present  peace.  In  point  of  fiiet 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  institution  which,  more  than  all  other 
institutions  that  ever  existed,  wars  .against  its  own  success  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Because  it  so  to  my  mind  seems 
to  shock  the  sense  of  justice  in  every  man  outside  of  it,  that 
it  repels  and  revolts  every  man  not  connected  with  it^  creed, 
and  prevents  him  from  receiving  that  creed.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  stimulates  the  hostility  of  those  whom  it  insults, 
against  the  English  power  by  whom  it  was  established  and 
is  sustained.  Thus  I  argue,  without  fear  of  dispute  or  proof 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  is 
anti-Pro  test  ant  by  reason  of  its  unnatural  position,  aud  at 
the  same  time  it  is  as  much  anti-Engliah  as  it  is  anti-Irish, 
because  it  makes  it  impossible  that  Irish  people  should  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  England. 

Sut  although  a  great  deal  of  this  can  and  may  be  admitted 
by  many  upright  and  honest-minded  Protestants,  and  by 
some  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church,  yet  I  am  sensible  of  this — 
that  there  is  great  fright  amongst  them  at  what  they  fear 
is  impending.     Our  great  poet  has  spoken  of  that 

'  Ffor  of  change  tbaC  jmrpleiei  monnrchs,' 

and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
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fear  of  change  which  enters  into  many  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
parsonage  in  Ireland^  and  frightens  many  moderate  and  good 
men  living  in  them.     I  am  told,  on  very  good  authority,  that 
there  is  a  feeling  amongst  the  Church  party — I  do  not  like 
to  use  the  word  *  party,'  and  I  withdraw  it — but   amongst 
Church  people  who  are  simply,  kind   and   good    Christian 
people  who   love  their  Church — that  there  is  a   feeling  of 
despondency  coming  over  them  since  the  great  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  appeared  for  the  time  to  determine 
the  future  position  of  the  Irish  Church.     Seeing  that,  they 
are  afraid  that  their  Church  will  fall  away,  and   that  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  get  what  they  call  the  '  upper  hand/ 
As  far  as  the  *  upper  hand '  goes  with  great  majorities  of  the 
population,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.     But  they  seem  to  think  this,  further — and   as  you 
are  mostly,  I  presume,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  here — that  the  Catholics  and  the  Catholic 
priests  will  manifest  a  sort  of  arrogance,  and  they  will  begin, 
of  course,  not  a  legal,  but  something  like  a  social  persecu- 
tion.   We  need  not  be  much  surprised  at  these  alarms.    Their 
fears  are  not  absolutely  unnatural.     You  know  perfectly  well 
that  people  who  have  always  gone  on  crutches  have  very 
little  faith  in  walking;  and,  further,  that  persons  who  have 
been  long  connected,  though  not  with  evil  intent,  with  an 
unjust  institution,  may  easily  imagine  that  they  will  become 
the  victims  of  the  injustice  of  others.     My  own  impression 
is,  that  these  fears,  though  not  unnatural  to  people  in  their 
position,  are  absolutely  groundless.     Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  how  very  little  any  of  us  can  see  at  all,  and  how  very 
confusedly  we  see  things  connected  with  our  own  interests, 
and  how  much  our  mental  vision  is  impaired  on  many  occa- 
sions, so  as  to  render  our  opinions  worth  very  little  ?     And 
when  men  seem  to  have  their  interests  touched  on  a  great 
question  like  this,  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  changes  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  their  country,  they  naturally  feel  an 
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alarm,  which  those  who  are  outside  can  scarcely  comprehend, 
and  which  the  facta  never  seem  to  j  ustify. 

I  have  before  me  two  scenes  which  have  stmek  mc  strong'ly, 
in  thia  way,  during  my  political  life.  Twenty  years  ago,  as 
yoa  know,  the  great  body  of  the  landlords  of  thia  country— 
and  in  saying  '  this  country '  I  speak  of  the  United  King- 
dom— held  the  opinion  that  they  would  be  absolutely  ruined 
if  foreign  corn  were  allowed  to  come  in  free.  They  thought 
there  would  be  no  rents — and  that  would  be  a  groat  calamity 
to  the  receivers  of  rent ;  that  there  would  be  no  employment 
and  no  wages,  and  that  the  country  would  become  dependent 
on  foreigners,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  English  nation  would 
depart.  What  has  liappened?  We  now  receive  nearly  half 
the  food  of  our  people  from  abroad ;  and  yet  the  land  in 
England  is  more  valuable  than  it  ever  was;  the  rents  are 
higher;  the  farmers  have  never,  from  that  time  to  this,  come 
to  Parliament  to  complain  of  their  grievances — which  is  an 
amazing  fact !  The  labourers  find  better  employment,  at 
better  wages.  All  the  fears  of  the  landed  proprietors  were 
absolutely  groundless ;  and  now,  if  you  remind  them  of 
them,  they  feel  ashamed,  and  would  willingly  change  the 
conversation. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  newspaper  press.  Wo 
laboured,  many  of  us  for  a  long  time,  to  abolish  the  penny 
stamp  and  the  duty  on  paper;  and  the  great  newspapers 
in  London,  the  Scohman  in  Edinburgh,  and  many  others, 
were  against  ua.  They  said  that  the  penny  papers  would 
be  merely  made  up  of  paste  and  scissors  by  matter  stolen  from 
the  respectable  journals,  and  that  the  respectable  journals 
would  be  ruined  by  the  competition  of  these  inferior  pro- 
ductions. We  have  now  ten  times  as  many  papers  as  we 
had  before;  and  instead  of  thia  new  class  of  papers  being 
inferior  productions,  they  are  often  quite  equal  to  the  old 
ones,  and  I  am  not  suro  that  their  competition  has  not  im- 
proved those  old  ones.     Any  one   who  knows  the  statistics 
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of  tlu)  United  Kingdom  knows  that  the  actual  saleable  Tilne 
of  nowBimpcr  property  in  this  country  at  this  moment  is  at 
loast'  Urn  times  as  much  as  it  was  before  these  restrictions 
wero  abolished. 

So,  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Estab- 

IIhIuhI  riuirch  of  Ireland — of  whom  I  am  not  a  member — 

\v(UiUl  p)  to  absolute  ruin  in  the  manner  of  which  many  of 

iU  frionds  are  now  so  fearful.     There  was  a  paper  sent  to  me 

UiIh  morning,  called  *  An  Address  from  the   Protestants  of 

Irolaiul  to  thoir  Protestant  Brethren  of  Great  Britain.'     It 

in  dutinl  *  5,  l)aw8on  Street,'  and  is  signed  by  *  John  Trant 

Ilanult^m,  T.  A.  Lt»froy,  and  R.  W.  Gamble.'     The  paper  is 

written  in  a  fair  and  mild,  and  I  would  even  say,  for  per- 

Houri  who  have  these  opinions,  in  a  kindly  and  just   spirit. 

Hut.  tboy  havo  Ihhmi  ahimied,  and  I  would  wish,  if  I  can,  to 

olVor  thorn  oonsolation.     They  say  they  have  no   interest  in 

pn^torting  imy  abuses  of  the  Established  Church,  but  they 

pnitent  against  thoir  l)oing  now  deprived  of  the  Church  of 

tlioir  fathers.     Now,  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 

a  n\ost  ntousiixnis  thing  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the 

(M\un*li  of  thoir  fathers;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  world 

wlio  would  moro  strenuously  resist  any  step,  even  in  that 

diivotion,  than  I  would,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Gladstone^  the 

author  of  the  famous  resolutions.     The  next  sentence  goes  on 

to   stiy,    *  AVo  ask   for  no  ascendancy.'     Having  read    that 

sentomv  1  think  that  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

tht^so  gt*nt  lemon  an*   in  a  lH?ttor  frame   of  mind   than    we 

thouifht  them  to  Ih'  in.     I  can  understand  easily  that  these 

gontUnuon  are  very  si>rr}'  and  doubt  tul  as  to  the  depths  into 

whieh  they  are  to  W  plunged;    but  I  disagree  with  them 

in  this — that  I  think  there  would  still  be  a  Protestant  Church 

in  Ireland  when  all  is  done  that  Parliament  has  proposed  to 

do.     The  only  ditiennuv  will  be  it  will  not  then  be  an  estab* 

lishmont — that  it  will  liave  no  s^Hxnal  favour  or  grant  from 

•—that   it  will  stand  in  relation  to  the  State  just 
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as  your  Church  does,  and  just  as  the  Churches  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  pcoijle  of  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  stand. 
There  will  then  bo  no  Protestant  bishops  from  Ireland  to  sit ' 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  must  be  the  most  enthusiastic 
Protestant  and  Churchman  who  believes  that  there  can  be 
any  advantage  to  his  Church  and  to  Protestantism  generally 
in  Irelaml  from  such  a  phenomenon. 

But  all  these  500,000  or  600,000  persons  will  be  just  as 
free  to  keep  their  Church  as  they  are  this  moment,  and  just 
as  free  to  have  bishops  and  archbishops  as  the  B«man  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  at  present.  It  ia  proposed  to  leave  them 
the  buildings  of  the  churches,  and  wherever  there  is  a  con- 
gregation and  minister  who  are  willing  to  keep  in  repair 
the  building,  to  let  them  have  also  the  dwelling-house 
and  parsonage-house  of  the  minister — all  those  buildings 
which  you  see,  some  of  them  so  beautiful,  in  the  country. 
There  arc  two  between  this  and  CastleconnoU  that  look  like 
pictures,  and  are  absolutely  lovely  in  the  landscape.  It  is 
well  called  the  Golden  Vale ;  and  1  should  be  very  sony  to 
come  to  Castleconncll  at  some  future  time  and  find  absent 
those  graceful  spires  which  now  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  that  landscape.  But  nobody  pretends  that  that  is  going 
to  be  the  ease.  These  churches  and  parsonage- ho  uses 
through  the  country  have  cost  millions,  but  thoy  will  be 
all  left  to  the  congregations  so  long  as  they  will  undertake 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  There  is  one  change  which  is 
really  a  change — and  that  is,  that  the  State  should  take 
into  its  control  all  the  tithes  of  Ireland  and  all  the  lands 
which  are  not  attached  as  gardens,  &c.  to  the  ministers' 
houses.  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  venture  to  say  what 
Parliament  will  do  or  what  Government  will  do  with  those ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  my  idea  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  country  in  this  crisis.  It  ia  a  matter  of  no  doubt  that 
Parliament  will  be  willing  to  dispose  of  these  funds  and  that 
property  in  accordance  with   the  general  views  and  wishes 
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of  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  are  funds  to  which  Grea 
Britain  has  not  and  will  not  make  any  claim.  The  resol 
will  be  that  the  tithes  now  taken  from  the  people  will  havi 
to  be  raised  by  the  Church  itself — that  the  rich  cong^rega 
tions  will  for  themselves,  by  contributing  help  to  the  poore: 
congregations,  have  to  do  for  their  Church,  what  is  done  b] 
other  congregations  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  thi 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
there  are  many  churches,  many  schools,  and  many  mansei 
for  ministers;  and  the  rich  congregations  in  Glasgow  anc 
Edinburgh  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  poorer  con< 
gregations  elsewhere,  so  that  all  the  members  of  thes< 
Churches  assist  in  the  support  of  their  Church  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  so  in  Canada ;  it 
is  so  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  so  in  Australia ;  and  it  is 
80  in  England  under  the  voluntary  system ;  it  is  so  in  Wales, 
and  it  is  exactly  so  in  your  own  Church  in  Ireland. 

No  man  knows  that  he  will  live  till  to-morrow,  except  that 
he  knows  that  he  has  lived  till  to-day ;  and  he  must  take  the 
experience  of  all  he  sees  round  him,  and  all  that  he  learns 
from  generations  past,  to  guide  him  to  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  And  surely  from  such  an  experience  as  this  our 
friends  of  the  Established  Church  may  take  comfort^  and 
believe  that  what  is  done  by  voluntary  Churches  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  may  be  also  done  by  a  free  voluntary 
Church  in  Ireland.  Our  friends  of  the  Church  will  have 
great  advantages  given  them  if  they  thus  act.  They  will 
have  power  to  control  their  organisation,  free  from  Acts 
of  Parliament^  and  thus  quietly  reg^ulate  their  own  creed  and 
discipline.  Strangled  almost  as  they  are  at  present,  by  their 
connexion  with  the  State,  their  Church  would  then  be,  if  in 
some  degree  a  small,  yet  I  believe  a  living,  prosperous,  and 
strong  religious  institution  in  this  island.  There  would  then 
be  generated  amongst  them  a  grand  bond  of  sympathy  and 
union  which  they  do  not  now  experience.     It  would  be  a 
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sympathy  and  an  union  on  the  basis  of  their  common  love  for 
their  Church,  as  a  religious  and  not  as  a  political  institution ; 
and  instead  of  hearing,  as  we  do  sometimes  now,  the  ravings 
of  frantic  Orangemen,  we  should  see  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
Christian  mon,  and  women,  and  families,  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  a  free  and  zealous  Church. 

These  gentlemen  say  that  were  tUey  few  and  scattered,  the 
disestablishment  of  their  Church  would  deprive  them  of  the 
ministries  to  which  they  have  become  entitled,  and  compel 
them  to  abandon  their  posts.  But  nobody  has  abandoned  hia 
post  in  Scotland,  or  Wales,  or  Australia,  or  Canada,  or  the 
United  States,  or  amongst  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  dare  not  in  this  audience  libel  the  groat  body  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  as  these  men  libel  them  when  they  say 
they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  ministers  or  their 
churches.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very  poor  faith  which  clings 
to  Government  for  aid;  and  thoy  are  but  feeble  ministers 
who,  declaring  that  Christ  is  the  living  Head  of  their  Church, 
are  yet  afraid  to  march  under  Hia  banner.  And  I  say  farther, 
that  State  patrouEtgc  has  made  a  terrible  ruin  of  courage  and 
zeal  in  Ireland,  if  the  members  of  the  Eht^blishcd  Church, 
who  pretend  to  love  it  so  much  when  it  is  in  bonds,  would  be 
unwilling  to  support  it  when  it  was  in  freedom. 

But  whatever  be  the  fears  of  these  gentlemen  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  I  believe  that  the  changes  which  they  dread  are 
now  unavoidable.  The  hour  appears  to  have  come;  and  the 
transition  which  many  of  us  have  looked  for  during  all  our 
political  life  is  now  about  to  take  place.  The  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  more  tliau  sixty,  has  during  this 
Session  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  Esteblished 
Church  of  Ireland  must  cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment  ; 
and  I  believe  it  has  in  this  only  pronounced  a  sentence  which 
the  new  constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  confirm 
by  a  atilt  greater  majority.  May  I  ask  you  whether — and  in 
speaking  to  you  I  hope  that  my  words  will  riwli  the  utmost 
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limits  of  your  island — whether  you,  as  Irishmen  have  no 
special  duty  in  connexion  with  this  question — whether  your 
counties  will  not  make  one  supreme  and  stupendous  effort  in 
this  great  coming  crisis  ? 

Let  me  give  you  one  word  of  warning.  There  are  men 
connected  with  your  Church — not  with  the  Protestant 
Church — who  endeavour  to  content  their  constituents  by 
giving  a  vote  on  a  broad  question  like  this  of  the  Church,  in 
favour  of  the  people,  but  who  give  their  otherwise  undivided 
support  to  that  party  in  Parliament  which  is  in  favour  of  main- 
taining establishments  and  has  pronounced  emphatically 
against  religious  equality.  Let  me  exhort  every  Irishman 
who  cares  for  his  country,  to  say  that,  in  this  great — this 
supreme  occasion — when  the  constituencies  are  to  decide  on 
their  candidates  once  for  all,  he  will  not  put  political  and 
constitutional  power,  by  his  vote^  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  only  give  him  an  occasional  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  but  who  will  side  with  the  party  that  is  wholly 
hostile  to  him. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  shams.  The  question  before  you  is 
real.  How  can  you  ask  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland — 
many  of  them,  as  you  know — how  can  you  ask  them  to  make 
a  sacrifice  in  which,  when  the  crisis  calls  you  forth,  you 
cannot  share,  because  you  cannot  stand  firmly  at  your  posts 
and  do  your  duty?  What  we  want  is  this.  It  would  be 
greatly  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  that  this  change  now 
impending,  a  change  which  I  believe  nothing  can  now  pre- 
vent, should  be  made  with  the  overruling  assent  of  the  people 
of  these  kingdoms.  It  would  add  greatly  to  smoothing  the 
operation  of  the  change,  even  to  those  who  are  most  fearful 
of  its  consequences,  if  they  found  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  fiivour  of  this  great  change. 
They  would  submit  to  it  as  having  the  voice  and  sanction  of 
a  nation,  and  would  not  have  to  submit  to  it  as  a  triumph  of 
a  party.     In  these  great  events  there  are  some  evils  mixed 
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up,  ss  there  is  in  all  political  good.  I  have  come  here  from  a 
conversation  with  a  gcatleman  who  differs  vrith  me,  who  saye 
that  party  spirit  and  enmity  which  have  been  the  bane  of 
Ireland  will  be  greatly  increased  by  this  change.  In  my 
opinion  that  ia  a  mistake.  I  say  the  majority,  released  from 
the  indignity  and  insult  of  the  present  state  of  things,  will 
show,  as  they  will  feel,  gencroaity  and  magnanimity  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.  And  I  say,  further,  that  the  minority, 
being  free,  as  their  Church  will  then  be,  from  the  charges 
which  every  man  may  if  he  lifeee  now  bring  against  them, 
will  feel  a  new  life  in  all  political,  in  all  social,  in  all 
religious  questions,  and  will  feel  the  very  ground  on  which 
they  tread  firmer  below  them. 

All  Irishmen  may  then  discover,  whether  they  are 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  that  they  are  Irishmen  and  the 
people  of  one  country,  and  may  regard  the  Government  here- 
after not  as  the  patron  and  favourer  of  a  jiolitieal  Church  or 
sect,  but  as  the  Imperial  ruler  of  a  great  nation.  And 
the  time  may  come — I  hope  it  may  come ;  I  do  not  say  it 
will  come,  but  I  pray  that  it  may — when  Irishmen  and 
Englishman  and  the  people  of  Scotland  may  be  alike  anxious 
— I  will  not  say  for  political  and  military  power,  but  for  the 
greatness,  strength,  and  happiness  of  this  United  Kingdom, 

In  thinking  of  this  great  question  there  always  comes  to 
my  aid  a  feeling  which  I  have  had  ever  since  I  entered  the 
political  field — a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  justice.  I  believe 
that  justice  may  be  called,  of  all  things,  the  miracle- worker 
amongst  men.  I  believe  that  all  men  are  to  be  reached  by  it, 
and  all  bodies  of  men — the  inhabitants  of  provinces  as  of 
nations ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  believe  more  firmly  than  this 
— that  if  there  be  a  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whose 
hearts  are  accessible  to  justice,  it  ia  the  Irish  people.  Even 
now,  I  venture  to  aay — and  I  would  appeal  to  gentlemen  near 
me  if  it  be  not  so — that  the  discussions  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  with  the    prospect  they  hold  out  of 
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justice  on  a  large  qneBtion — whether  they  have  not  in 
degree  softened  the  hearts  of  many  men  in  Ireland — wh 
there  are  not  those  who  have  hitherto  despwred,  bat  1 
now,  in  some  moderate  degree  at  least,  to  entertain  a 
that  what  they  have  feared  as  lasting  injustice  is  now  i 
to  vanieh  for  ever  from  their  minds.  I  believe  it,  and 
is  more  to  the  parpose,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  En^ 
and  Scotland  are  at  this  moment  preparing  to  tender  ^ 
great  offer  of  justice  at  the  general  election  in  N'ovei 
next. 

But  the  Irish  people  must  help  them  with  will  and 
heart.  There  can  be  no  great  measure  of  this  kind  ac< 
plished  unless  all  concerned  lend  willing  bands ;  and  then 
be  no  great  act  of  national  and  historic  reconciliation  unlet 
the  parties  hitherto  opposed  are  willing  to  be  reconc 
We  are  met — your  kind  address  has  referred  to  it — we 
met  in  the  city  of  the  violated  Treaty — violated,  as  I  ad 
incessantly  during  almost  two  centuries  of  time.  Lei 
make  a  new  treaty — not  written  on  parchment — not  bo 
with  an  oath.  Its  conditions  should  be  these — justice  on 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  forgiv^ess  on  tiie  part  of  Irel 
It  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  three  nations ;  and 
will  pray  to  Him  who  is  the  common  Father  of  all  peoi 
and  in  whose  hand  are  the  destinies  of  all  states,  that  He 
make  it  last  for  ever  and  for  ever  inviolate. 
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Cunarvou,  Lord,  mewage  of  a  bishop 

to.ijgj  bia  quitting  office,  474. 
Catheilral,  itroog.  in  a  Somenetabire 

borou^li,  4S. 
CBtholin,  Roman,  repreaontitioD  of, 

:B. 
Catbolicism,  not  only  a  belief  In  Ire- 
land, but  a  patriotiiini,  ji. 
Gate,  Mr.,  and  (be  Khedive.  391. 
Cnvour,  on  war  of  1854,  313, 
Cluuuberlain.  Mr ,  on  education,  300 ; 

on  the  Gothenbui^  Hjstem,  3)1;  hU 

liking  for  vork,  347. 
Chambora    of    Commerce,    fuuctiuna 

wbicb   tbej  migbt  fuliil.   374- 
Chuncellor,    Lord,    hiit    eccleiiiaatical 

patronage,  141. 
CluinoeUor  of  the  Eicbequor,  tbe,  in 

YorbaUn,  196. 

CIiongeB,  aince  1831.  cli^irocter  of.  ag. 

Cba>act«r,ititvalue  in  private  life,  165. 

CbatUa  ID,  of  iteain,  8. 

CbeBnej,  Colonel,  on  Indian  canija, 
439. 

Chevalier,  Hichol,  hii  usociation  with 
Cobdon,  36s. 

Cliildhood,  power  of,  to  leani,  467. 

Cbililren,  dieobedieiioe  of,  often  the 
result  of  bad  education,  345. 

Chowlcr,  Mr.,  threats  of,  aiB. 

Cbriatianity,  what  it  pofnta  to,  133; 
et-senUal  troths  of,  mysterioiis  but 
not  many,  467. 

CbrietianB.  Eaatorn,  thdr  sympathy 
with  RuBBia,  301. 

Churcb,  Christian,  composed  of  nutny 
cburcheu,  71. 

Church  of  England,  diaestsbliabment 
of,  n  HeriouB  question,  147  ;  will  in- 
clude varietira  of  opinion,  333. 

Chureh,  tbe,  difference  of.  In  England. 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  74  ;  Protestant 
Upiaci^ial  in  Ireland,  ita  condition 
in  1873.  igB;  purcbiUK  iji  existing, 
■  99  ;  the,  a  residuum  in,  979:  the, 
ibi  alliance  with  the  CoDservativH 
party,  351.417. 

Cburcli.  the  EaUbliHbed,  (eeliug  of  un 
IJ^ugUiru  Queatiuu,  194. 


Cluirvh  Defeii. 

ties,  J4S. 
Clmrch  rates,  grievance  of.  in  Wales, 

8f ;  repeal  of.  and  effects  of,  lit. 
Citiea,  great,  (all  of,  403. 
Citizen,  simple,   speaker  snya  he   is 

•mntent  to  be,  107. 
Civil  Service,  the,  of  Indlo,  soo. 
Civilising     influences,     induced     in 

echoola,  467. 
Clsrendon,  Lord,  bia  History  of  tba 

IteUellion  qaoted,  488. 
CIuBtea,  pnrticular,  great  men  do  not 


J59.. 


Clergy,  effect  upon,  of  their  ordera, 
150;  lawless  and  to  be  carbed,  tbe 
charge  of  tlie  Arclibisbop'it  H11. 131. 

Cleigyniao,  story  of.  on  Irish  Church, 


Rusaia.  fi3 ;  bia  labours  for  frca 
trade,  lo8  ;  Lord  Stanley  framed  a 
ai>eech  on  Inodel  lif  spebcheS  of, 
III;  on  government  □lanufacterim, 
1401  motives  o£  in  negotiating  the 
iFrench  treaty.  183  ;  on  freedom  of 
land,  107 1  nneodote  o^  and  the 
!Emperur  Napoleon,  31)  ;  on  refunu 
of  Ibe  Engliab  land  system,  179; 
bia  wisdom  and  axgacity.  385 ;  hia 
pamphlet  on  Engli^.  Ireland,  and 

bis  biatory  and  character,  359  sqq. 
Cobden  Club,  the,  a  purpose  wliich 

!t  might  fulfil,  374- 
Cdle,  Mr,,  his  activity,  64. 
Colenso.  Bishop,  in  Ungia 
of,  J. II 


England,  and  ^ 


Colonies,  English,  use  the  Ballot.  49  ; 
prosperity  of,  333 ;    aend  neillier 

Colonisation,  Amrrican,  origin  of.  ^o. 

Cojnniandments.  the  Ten,  a  liarassiag 
piece  of  Legialation,  316- 

Comuieroial  interesta,  bunds  of  jience, 
37"- 

Commercial  treaty,  effaots  of,  300. 

Committee,  an  boneatly  uhoreu,  of 
Houae  of  Cummoni,  wanted,  145. 

Commons,  Bouse  of,  never  endiu- 
niaitic  and  unanimoas  exonit  when 
It  docs  not  know  what  it  is  doing 
and  where  it  ia  going,  I3I. 


91. 

CoinpouDdliig.  firactice  of,  91 ;  leHUs- 
(ilJon  of  pmcUoe  of,  1 7 1 . 

ConfereDcea,  eBsotH  of,  31J. 

Conferenco,  the,  if  wUe,  ita  verdict 
WW  rightwu*.  3R4, 

Congren,  the  object  of  Govemiuent 
m  Ih..  ,83. 

CoDBervative,  who  hu  tbo  truest 
right  to  uuae  of.  l]6. 

Conserv&tiTee,  have  chuigetl  their 
name  stverttl  times,  iSo  1  of  Edin- 
burgh, not  kt  hums  Ht  elections, 
363 ;  their  treatuient  of  Peel,  164  ; 
their  objects  and  onjiuiigation,  414. 

Cuiiserk&tive  uurty,  ehauld  be  axhsDiod 
to  talk  of  Ireland,  130;  leaders  of, 
iu  B  state  of  atHct  secluaian,  110; 
attitude  of,  towards  great  measures. 


134; 


.allies.  35 1. 


Cunspirocj',  stimuluits  to,  51. 
Constantinaple,     occupfttion     of.    by 

Turk^,  and  cousequcuces  of,  iSij  j 

site  of,  303. 
Constituliou,  English,  by  repreaenta- 

tive  govemmaut,   ig ;   British  Bua- 

pension  of,  jio. 
CoiiHumiitiou.   lutianal,   increase    o^ 

335- 


Cookn,  8.  W.  FoOiergiU,  Mb  inven- 
tions. 41 7. 

Cook,  Captun,  his  joanicys,  4I4. 

Cuoke,  judges  tske  with  them  id 
Wales.  83. 

Cooperation,  the  hopes  of,  343. 

Com,  Icgialation  on,  337. 

Cum  Lawa,  eSect  of  abolition  of.  33  ; 
eitensioii  of,  would  have  induaed 
ininirrectloD,  tgs  r  effbcta  of  repeal 
of.  on  agricultural  Ubonrers,  1y^•, 
effects  of  the,  318,  9  ;  efleol  of  re- 
peal  of,  519. 

Comwal),  A  religioUB  eountjr,  418. 

Corporation  Eefonn  Aot.eflsoWof,  1 76. 

Corporations,  reform  of.  19, 

Corporators,  the  old  described,  317. 

Cotton,  prioe  of,  in  1863.  10. 

Cotton,  Sir  Arthur,  un  ludl&n  irriga- 
tion, 405  ;  on  prevention  of  Indian 
Famine,  437;  bis  wide  eiperieuoo, 
441. 

Coach  travelling  iu  1B31.  414. 

Counties,  ahould  have  the  Buffrage 
Biveu  to  towns,  44;  majority  of 
ComervatiTea  in,  and  why,  167. 


Country  air,  ncedecl  for  the  HottK  9 

Commons.  399. 
Country  gcntleiueu,  effectti    of  policy 

of.  »74 
County    &Bnohias,  neoc^tj    of    «i- 

extending,  353. 
County,  the.  as  opposed  to  tbe  toim, 

its  condition,  177. 
Credit,  vote  of,  its  character,  474. 
Crimean   War,  tbe,    ita    urigin    and 

progress,  381  ;  luHBee  of.  494. 
Cromwell,  Protector,  on  Enj^luh  law. 

439. 
Cross.  Mr.,  on  English  intereet^  in 

the  Eiut.  457- 
Cruelly  to  dumb  aQimaU,  odiuus^  46S. 
CrDgaders,  purpnxes  of  the.  304. 
Cuiiord  Cuiupaiiy,  the.  itu  uperalliHia, 


atuuupfaere 


Dale.    Mr.,    on    serious    people    1 
polilioa,  IS. 

cbarged  with,  1 71. 
Dordanellea  the,  donire   of  by   Tur- 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  his  mutiny.  345. 
Day-gcbooi,  attemptu  to  teach  Felupim 

m,  l|8, 
Decues,  Due,  hie  merits,  ,1113. 
Democratic,  the  act  of  1867,  44. 
Denial,  flat,  given  often  in  the  Houae, 

which  is  known  to  be  nntfoe,   I43. 
Denmark  and  Germany,  war  with  in 

1S64,  379- 
Denmark,  king  of,  his  diffioultie*.  34. 
DenonUDHtiouiu  schools,  little  public 

Denominational  system,  eflects  of,  1 79. 
Denomination,  one  third  of  the  people 


beloD 


,179. 


Degmdatiun  of  the  franchise,  whose 

Dapartments,  expenditure  ot  I4I. 

Derby,  Lord,  when  member  of  8ir  R. 
Peel's  cabinet,  35  ;  the  GaverumEnt 
of^  36;  critioisui  of  a  Tory  journalist 
on,  4»;  career  of.  43 ;  ha.  not 
changed  hi*  opinion*,  but  his  tactlco. 
^f,■,  in  defence  of  free  trade.  47; 
a  boastful  leader,  haa  capitulated, 
133  1  the  meet  paaHioDOte  and  Igno- 
rant of  political  leaden,  331. 

Derby,  Lord  (md),  recommended 
orUtialion  with  Cnited  Stale*.  iDj; 
hie  speech  Ht  Edinburgh,  363 ;  poli- 
tical character  o^  369  ;  his  speooht^ 
ohaiauter  uf,  393 ;  morit*  of  a  re- 


cent  speech  of  hi>,  396 ;  in  Uie 
Foreign  Office  made  >  victini  to 
tradition,  4G1 ;  gpeecbes  on  tba 
night  of  Ilia  reugnntion.  473;  his 
quitting  office,  474;  his  reeignn- 
tion.  and  eipluintion  on.  48]. 

Deapotisni,  tlic,  uf  the  ludian  Govern- 
mant.  499. 

Devon  eommiasion,  report  of,  JIO, 

Difficult]',  the  ndigiuua,  diminisbing, 
178. 

Directors  of  railways,  often  kttacked, 
and  UDJustlj,  416. 

Discord  and  drink,  twin  demons,  at 
elections,  161. 

DisesUblinbmeut,  obJectH  of  in  Ire~ 
luid,  78. 

Disloyalty,  t»«it,  it«  Bmount  in  Ire~ 
land.  86. 

Diepatcb,  an  infomoaB,  circulated  by 
Loid  Salisbury.  484. 

Di>.peiuuu  <it  lauded  property,  natural 
forces   toHorde,   117;   of  property, 

Disraeli,  Mr,,  his  invective,  43 ;  hit 
skill  in  phrases,  bia  denunciation  of 
the  DHsh  ettablithnient,  83;  is  the 
Goremment,  94  ;  opposed  the  mi- 
nority clauue.  and  aft^^arda  curied 
it.  101 ;  OD  compounding,  |(|l  ; 
labourers  near  bim.  their  wages, 
]  I  q  :  on  those  who  buy  shoreB.  and 
call  it  progress,  163 ;  bis  attitude 
on  tbe  wrongdoings  of  Turkey.  191; 
t  actor,  but  speaka  to   tlis 


great  actor, 
ll.rf-.3.1. 


Dissolution,  Simiingbiun  nut  unpre- 

|inred  at  a  sudden,  315, 
Distreos,  conunercial,  its  wide-spread 

character.  370. 
Distribution    of  seats,   according   to 

popniotioD.  111. 
Disturbance    by    Libenl    port;.   In 

Divine   Moxttir.   tbs,   and  the   Irish 
EKtaliliiir 


Dixon 


Durham,  Lord,  on  Ruaalsii  designs. 

Duties,  public,  according  to  Mr.  Mill 

sliould  bs  performed  publicly,  I J4. 

Duties,  French,  higher  than  ours,  183. 

Duke,  the  alarms  of  a,  at  &ee  trade. 


Eut,  policy  of  England  in,  190. 
Eastern    Question,    exaggerated   im- 
portance of  the.  310. 
Ebunezer  Elliott,  his  veniea,  319. 
Ecclesiastical  affairs,  exciting  and  ex- 


."9- 


ncss,  6a  1  bis  labours  fur  education, 

179. 
Dolijctly,  English  judge  at.  8], 
Domestio  servants,  wages  of,  344. 
Donkey  race,  cumulative  vote  like, 

Double    Govemmsnt    of    India,    its 

charaalrriatici,  110. 
Drinking,  dissuaidves  from,  333. 
Dublin,  election  comniittee  on.  sat  for 

sevonty-thrto  days,  97. 
Ducliies,  Danish,  the,  34. 
DuelH,  practice  of.  obsolete,  3J3, 


Ecciexiaaticat  TiUea  BQl,  Uouh  of 
Commons  catliusiastic  about,  :3i. 

Economy,  unpopular  in  India,  445. 

Edinburgh,  Conservative  woildng  man 
of.  163- 

EducatioD,  difficulties  in  way  ot  being 
removed,  jg  ;  low  comparative  cha- 
racter of,  in  England,  60  ;  muH  be 

66 ;  religiouB  opinii 


:e,  163 ;  pub 

177;   bill  ft) 

history  and  its  faults, 

30I ;  the  progress  of,  344  ;  Cobden's 

interest  in,  358 ;  Sir  Willinm  Bar- 
clay on,  409. 
Education  Bill,   the,  ita  merits  and 

defects,  177. 
Efforts^  good   anil    honest,  ginecally 

succeed,  176. 
Egypt,  pledge  of  Bussia  to  keep  out- 

mde   of,    3^4 ;    feelings   of  France 

toward,  394. 
Eighteenpence  a  day,  plenty  of  valour 

to  be  got  for,  487. 
Elector,  franchise  tbe  right  o^  lyp. 
Blectotal  tn^stem,  ita  chiuncter,  tni. 
Electric  telegraph,  used  and  invention 

of.  416. 
Eliuibeth  and  Victoria,  (iifToreBoe  of 

their  times,  141. 
Elliot,  SW  Heniy,  on  the  atrocities  in 

Bulgaria.  483. 
Elliott,  Hr.  B.,  his  pamphlet  un  India, 

437- 
Eloquence,  defined  by  Milton,  107. 
EnJgration,  origin  of,  in  England,  30 ; 

effects  of,  336. 
Empemr.  the  French,  his  action  about 

the  commeniial  treaty,  15. 
EiEi)>eror,  the  (Nspoleon),  his  opinion 

ubout  uuinoiKjIists,  368. 


Enipuroruf  ItiUHia,  the.  bis  rsign,  460. 

Engiueura,  wcvit'ei  of  gruBt,  415; 
vnloe  of,  in  ludin,  444. 

England,  no  luiiger  miBtress  of  the 
Bpu  during  the  BuaBiaii  War,  3  ; 
Guvenunent  of,  on  blockaileB,  6  ; 
brizht  Bida  of,  no  aubjcct  for  pali- 
tlcot  Hpaeah,  1 6  ;  true  interest^  of, 
the  fint  oonsdi'ntioD  for  Engluh- 
lUHR,  37 ;  in  i^vB-olutbea  of  the 
middle  ngea,  3J;  aooe  only  ons 
Church  ID,  71 ;  »  gentlenuui  ^in 
Ulftaguw  objects  to  naoie  of,  1 1 1  ; 
luuthur  of  parliunenta,  1141  what 
must  be  done  tn  Irutnnd,  not  there- 
in, nut  on  the  level  with  other  ad- 
vanbigee,  1351  io,  they  niaka 
rafbnna.  113;  ownera  of  land  in, 
170  ;  people  of,  Iibvp  learned  Kome- 
Uiingaince  1S54,  18S ;  tbe  mother 
uf  frea  riations.  and  bei  dutiea,  319  ; 
in  1877.  made  European  concert 
impoBsible.  38J ;  alone  in  Europe 
with  roganl  to  the  BoBphonia,  395  ; 
feelingH  of  the  continent  towarda, 
in  1856.  41;  >i ;  union  of  Irelaudwith, 
how  the  Eatabliahmont  halpa,  }  16. 

'England,  Ireland,  and  America,'  a 
pamphlet  of  CuliUeii,  35B. 

EnthiuuMtu,  UMof,  441. 

'  Kpio  of  Hadae,"  a  gem  added  to  the 
wealth  oF  Engliiih  poetry.  365. 

Equitable  Pionoera.  its  library.  41  r. 

Error,  wLi<:h  aaya  that  Diithing  lias 
been  done,  but  all  remains  to  be 
done,  313. 

t^atiibliiihmt-nta,  diacuasion  abont,  71. 

EKtsbluibiaent,  the.  arcbbiahopa  and 
biahopB  atuiupin^  in  defence  of. 
Hi ;  abolition  of,  not  a  BubjecC  to 
pledge  umdidatea  to,  146. 

Eetabliahuient,   Irish,    character    of, 

Establiahod  Church,  as  ■  political  in- 
atitution  only,  eitinguieheil,  igS  • 
BiivanMgea  got   by,   in   educntiaa 

Eatimntea,  never  refuted,  [43  ;  new 
aystem  of  framing  the,  auggeatud, 
US. 

Europe,  govamiuouta  of,  much  alike, 
■  47;  we  should  nut  meddla  in 
allaica  of,  131  ;  atatea  of,  land  lawa 
in.  '73  :  poweni  of,  on  the  action 
of  governioeut,  484. 

Enropeao  law,  what  It  ia,  4S1. 

EiiatoD  atatiun,  a  governor-geneml  at, 

Erening  MaU,  ■rliclei  in  the,  353. 


Executive  goveTDiiient,    1 

in  187a,  19=. 
Expenditure,  guvenuoent,  barden  ot, 

118  ;  of  govt-ninient  excendve.  141  ; 

no  miiglo  member   can  make  any 

difference  in  the,    145  ;    reform  ilk, 

neceaaary,  1G4;  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

adnuiiibtratlon,  108. 
Extinguialier  taking  fire,  a  d 

thing,  133. 


I  operatioua  ii 


defective     educaUon     of    obililnoi, 

Fanteea,  who  swear  by  Genersl  Ma- 

carthy'a  coat.  114. 
Farmer.  Wclah,  hia  phrase  about  liia 

landlord.  N>  ;    cuKtliti.m  i>r,   aaee  _ 

repeal  of  Com  Laws,  331. 


331- 

land,  H6. 

Piold.  Mr.  CjrUB.  hia  serriceB.  417, 
Financial  Iteforuior.  the,  ita  infurtui- 

Fitigeialil.  Mr.,  on  land  in  Inlaml. 

Fleet,  the,  at  tiie  Dardanelles,  n 
menace,  19G  ;  ita  poution  in  lS;8, 
476. 

Fon^,  amount  of,  in  1S6S.  ijg. 

Furaign  olBce.  dialike  of,  to  uaplea- 
aaut  tidinga,  9gi :  tnulidoua  of  the, 

Foreign  opinion  on  Irotand,  54. 
Foreign  policy,  chief  event   of.   the 

war  with  Ruaaia,  104 ;  that  of  this 

country  critical,  376. 
Foreign  politics,  mure  coniideml  than 

home  alTiunii  491, 
Foreign   aeorotary,  popular  oi«nloa»  »  "^ 

about,  1 1 ;  pUoe  of,  in  oabinati  j'  ' 

Furliiiyhlly   Reticle,   the,  " 

Kingsley,  336. 
Fox,  Mr.,  his  apeecbea,  331 
France,   treaty   with,  14 ;  feeling  of 

Engliah    tuwarda,  during    ItMian 

war,   33  ;  law  of  division  of  Innrl 

in.  Hi;   taxation  ot,  fr><m   iSlj. 


o)nnkwf_^ 


lutiun 


;  op.ii. 


loE  i 


1  Bgypt,  3941  not  in  rsvoui 
of  (he  war  of  1854,  454;  mid  to 
contain  more  foob  luul  giunblurs 
thBQ  England,  406. 

FiBnchiee,  Ihe  right  of  the  elector, 
199;  degradation  of,  itii  msaning, 
III;  auunty,  need  of  refunn  in. 
113;  the  Giteniion  of,  180. 

Free  break liwt- table,  not  iiupowible, 
iBj. 

Free  chure1>C8,  in  Scotland,  then 
opinion,  jjo. 

Free  oliurcb  of  Scotland,  charaqler  of, 


Tree    iHod, 


I  of,   coming  c 


Frenitli.  Emperor  of,  feelings  about 
him.9;  peoplp,  popularideasabout. 
34  1  treat;,  Col>deD'H  work  la  the, 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  on   Indian  irrigA- 

tion,  440. 
Free  trade,  progrera  r>f,  »i  \   labour 

required  to  achieve,  loB. 
Friundu,  of  thiae  who  got  older,  more 

am  in  the  other  world,  3j9. 
Fugitii-e  aUvea,  circular  about,  193. 


G^lowB,  the,  a    g[reat  proBdrer   i 
Giiillglit,  use  of,  comparattvel;  m( 


bia  reHolntiini,  78;  ohftfged  with 
abolition  of  compounding,  93  ;  hi* 
aag^icity,  generosity,  love  of  free- 
dom, iuatioe,  96  ;  the  formation  of 
hia  Government,  157  :  Ida  nbandon- 
mont  of  the  leadership,  his  merits, 
347 ;  on  the  RooUdald  Club,  313  ; 
cavihi  at  him,  494  ;  lias  no  *ish  10 
injure    Proteetoiitiam   in    Ireland, 

GiMgow.  ohjections  of  a  gentleman 

of,  to  name  '  England,*  111. 
Gl'ihe.  tho,  on  the  choip  press,  17. 
Gothenburg,  licKnsing  syatHm  of,  31*. 
Government,  repreaentativo,  i     " 


lish   r 


it  of 


ipn,  S3;  should  not  do  any- 
thing, 60:  should  not  manufiicturB, 
140;  the  eipectant  aervicBB  always 
bear  U|iiin  the,  145  1  change  of,  in 
1S68,    l£7i    a.  leajus   much    from 

of  new,  13g;  can  order  uiiiform 
only,  JjA  i  the  dUScutties  of.  in 
1B77,  393  1  a  fecbla  fliill  clinga  to, 
4131  in  India,  its  perils,  446: 
inembo™  of,  in  1878,  contradicted 
each  other,  477  ;  the,  conduct  of, 
506. 

Govemor-GBneral,  the  only  person  in 
India  in  fsTOur  of  economy.  445. 

GoveraoTfi-GenBral  of  India,  know  no 
more  than  others.  44I. 

Graham,  Sir  Jame",  opinioTW  of,  on 
Crimean  War,  317. 

Gmnafathora,  wa  are  mire  rational 
than  our,  III. 

Greece,  cession  of  loninn  iaionds  to,  7. 

Grey,  Lonl,  his  distuibaoce  of  the 
boroughinongers,  11G. 

Grievance,  an  Iriah,  in  1870, 171. 

GrievBiiocs.  cause  why  speaker  is  be- 
fore the  public,  1 6. 

Greasing  tho  wheels,  politieal,  prooeaa 
of.  143- 

GnJldball,  toasting  at,  its  effects.  377. 

Guizot,  M.,  qaotationa  from,  317. 


tion,  3'J- 

Gibraltar,  fortrean  of,  the  hiatorj  of 
iis  acquisition.  S. 

Gibuon,  Mr.  MItnor,  on  Cubden  and 
the  commercial  treaty,  aj  ;  bis  ser- 
vices to  tliB  preaa,  159. 

Give,  to  be  aducatal  to,  a  source  of 
groat  pltfABUro.  465, 

Glailstiini^,  Mr,,  speech  of,  daring  the 
American  War,  1 1 ;  at  Mancliosler, 
J5  ;  dri%eri  (rum  ..'Ifico  in  1R66,  4s  ; 


H. 

Habeas  C<HpuB   Act,   suspeDBion   of, 

in  Ireland,  510. 
Happiness,  political,  of  a  party,  40. 
Harassing,  tlie   Ten  Commandments 

would  tuve  been.  1:6. 
Hardy.  Mr.,  big  boistorous  and  reekloas 

assertions,  473 ;  on  Britinh  interesUi, 

48 1 ;  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 

mini.lr,.4«7. 


HitTcourt,  Sir  Witliom,  speech  of,  -on 
tho  Churah,  135  ;  on  the  state  of  Lba 
Churoh,  140;  on  the  Church  of  Rotno, 
»**■ 

Hsres;,  the  miiiDrity  cUuae  a,  1D4. 

Hierarchy,  faoaaeholilH  ol^  &nd  the 
CniuTch  of  RoTue,  149. 

Hutory,  materiHls  fur  the  nnrrativen 

little  knowo,  115  ;  whnl  it  la  B^i  to 

treat  of.  341. 
HobgoblitiB,  torn  out  afler  »  time  re- 
I        apectable  oreftturea,  lif. 
HodgkinioQ,  Mr.,  en  eompoutiditi;, 

93  ;  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of 

oompounding,  151, 
Hagsheitd,  tho  biireting  of  the,  J34, 
Holv  Writ  in  an  aat  of  Parliament, 

361. 
HomB  nfiaira.  foreign  politics  mare 

conaidered  than,  41)1. 
Hope,  Mr.  George,  of  Haddington,  n 

great  a^cuituriat,  401. 
Honfall,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  Con- 

grsHi  of  Paria,  3. 
House  of  Commona,  cannot  contend 

Hg^uiit  interest!  of  those  who  live 

on  taxei,  141  ;  tho  Bpeabar  for  the 

first  time  returned  thanhe  for,  39S  ; 

ioBulta  of  Uoremment  to,  in  i8;8, 

(So. 
Houeeholder, '  degmlation  ofthe  &»□- 

Hamc,  Mr.  Joseph,  hia  career  in  Par- 
liament, 144;  hia  fightii^  the  esti- 
nutoa  for  forty  yean.  1 46 ,-  hit  M>r- 
vicee  in  the  House,  35S. 

Haxlej,  Mt.,  a  great  authority  on 
queationi  of  raoe,  1 73. 


I. 


'.S3. 


Idle  clan,  not  in  the  United  States.  63. 

Ignornnoa.  a  deplorable  fenture  in  na- 
tional cbaraotvr,  67 :  among  the 
poorest  clnraes.  130;  iiid  of,  to 
Tories.  355. 

niaesB.  fleVBTity  ofthe  speaker's,  igo. 

Imparts  and  exports  to  India,  anuiu  nt 

Incident,  what  i*  called  an,  4S3. 

Income-tax,  faults  of,  tog. 

India,  efleat  of  a  speech  of  Mr. 
GUdstnne  in.  11;  government  of, 
onoe.  described,  1 10  ;  office  of  8eo- 
rotaiy  of  Slate  for.  offered  to  Mr. 
Bright,  1581  traditional  poUof  of 
KOTcrning.  Ij8 ;  condition  at,^|flHt 


true  policy  for,  406  ;  weeJth  nt,  >ap> 
posed,  aa  error,  435 ;  cannot  b« 
governed  under  the  prescoit  sjntcBa, 
445 ;  Bpeaher'e  Kh«me  for  gOT«nt- 
mfiOt  of,  ^47  ;  buntion  o^  499. 

Indinn  empire.  Che  iiitereat*  o^  434. 

Industry,  loss  to.  in  amtie*.  1 30;  tuA- 
tinn  levied  on.  T47  ;  atranirled  bf 
monopoly,  igo. 

Irrigation,  importance  of.  to  India, 
40s  ;  in  India,  efferta  oC  444- 

Insurrsction,  hovr  we  put  down  in 
India,  md  ^mpnthtaed  with  in 
America.  1 11. 

IntHlllgenoe  of  some  men  ia  to  be  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong,  101. 

Intemperance,  no  one  aliould  Iiave  an 
interest  Id,  313. 

Interests,  public,  shoald  not  be  — ori- 
ticeil    to    family    prido. 
veloped  by  Uovemmeai 
ture  141  ;  British,  CI7  of,  481 

IntrmaCiiinnl  law.  its  indefoiits  elt*-~ 

Ionian  islands,  cession  of,  7. 

Ireland,  parliamentary  representntiOD 
in,  before  iind  after  1819,  ig;  Cktlia- 
liciam  in.  its  nature,  31 ;  condition 
of.  n  neecFisary  subject  of  oansd(ra> 
tion,  51  ;  i«furms  in,  51;  Heoond,  in 
Aroerina,  53;  aiililMy  toretm  in, 
54  ;  how  it  has  been  governed.  70  ; 
a  cause  of  weakness  to  united  king- 
dom, 1141  religious  equality  in, 
tenure  of  land  in.  115.-  policy  of 
Tories  in,  and  its  resulta.  1 30  ;  haa 
no  loajeraCathoiic  grievance,  173  ; 
Pro'.eataut  Episcopal  Chotch  in, 198: 
landlords  in.  199 ;  oiraera  of  laad 
in,  170:  a  shadow  over,  513;  party 
spirit  and  enmity  the  curse  of,  jij. 

Irish,  discontunted  and  insultetl.  £j  ; 
argument  of.  if  Church  be  not  dw- 
eetablLsbed,  87. 

Irish  Cburah,  abolition  of.  nenswijf 
for  just  govemmsnt  orireUndi  31 1 
hierarchy  of,  in  1831,  76  ;  levmnM  | 
of.  79 :  the  first  question  bafore  tba'^ 
Government  of  1868. 16a;  polkytC  J 
Gavemment  towards,  171  ;abolitl<MVkl 
of,  etfecUof.  313.  j 

Irisiimen,  hostility  of,  causes  for,  30. 

Ironclads,  purchase  of  three,  47;, 

Island,  an  ^Cyprus),  taken  poisession 
of.  496. 

Italy,  (reeJora  of.  Lord  Aberdeen  on. 
33;  foolish BX|>enditurooCDnafleet, 

Uidtod 


385. 
Inventums,    number    of, 


JohnRon,  Dr.,  kdvice  of,   on  heallli. 

tij,  371  :  on  eduoation,  409. 
Joint  Stock  Company,  the  Go  vemmcDt 

hB¥8  entereJ  into,  495, 
Juilges  in  Wales  have  but  little  to  dn, 

Hi. 
Jnry,  dwades  by  A  secret  prooeaa,  ^g  ; 

dntiee  of,  like  those  of  votcni,  114. 
Juntice.  court  or,  nod  the  bnllot,  49 ; 

equni,  in  Mr.  Diiiraoli'a  Innguiige, 


Kny,  Mr.  Joaeph,  bi>  reBenroheii  on 
cocud  cuodition  in  EogUnd  and 
Europe,  371. 

KeUo,  newmnpen  in,  337. 

Kin^lnke.  Mr.,  hi*  ealimnteB  of  lou  in 
Crimean  War,  186. 

Kloeslej,  Canon,  on  state  of  the  no- 
tion, 336. 

Khedive,  the.  and  the  GovemmeDt, 
39  [ :  (be  rights  of  the,  and  the  way 
U>  deal  with  him,  497 ;  muddle  with, 
496. 


Labour  repregentntiveii,  recommended 
at  Liverpool,  356. 

Lfibuurera.  &rni.  Utile  improvement 
in  condition  of,  I3fi ;  effeclB  of  free 
trade  on  wages  of,  119. 

Lnhourrng  claueH,  condition  of.  can- 
not be  neglected,  137. 

L^ng,  Hr.,  on  Ruwtiim  deaignB.  460. 

Land,  Iriah,  condition  of,  ilg ;  trono- 
ference  0^  to  the  population.  1 16. 

Land,  freedom  of,  ita  importance,  107; 
compensation  to.  for  leas  of  com 
lawH,  claimed  W  Mr.  Dieraeli,  119; 
iliviiion  of,  log ;  division  of,  in 
England,  416;   in  Imland.  legislo^ 

Land  Act,  effect  of,  in  Ircl.-ind,  313. 
Land  lawH.  alterations  of,  the  effects 

of,  tSG. 
Lanilownerv,  less  able  to  use  coercion, 

3j  ;  becoming  a  smaller  number  of 

pcraonH.  136. 
Land  qaeation,  in  Ireland  awkward, 

'73- 
Lond  reform,  projeota  of,  origin   of. 


Language  of  England,  ita  cltennoD, 

3"9- 
LanauoTne,    Lord,    hie    cnlculationi. 

Law,  barbarity  of,  in  Ireland,  51 ; 
English.  Cromwell's  jud.'emnnt  on, 
439;  European,  the  defence  of, 
4«i. 

Lawrence,  Lord,  his  opinion  on  the 
future  of  India,  447. 

Lawyen,  gorged  with  patronage.  4') ; 
their  sympathy  with  Couservatism, 
439. 

Leading  oaae,  the  Irish  Church  ia  not 
a,  115. 

Iiea^e,  Anti-Corn- Iaw,  iUwork,  359 ; 
drilled  the  people,  3^19. 

Leaaea,  Scotch,  have  advantages,  T  36. 

hee,  Mrs.,  tha  poatmiatrcai  of  Roch- 
dale. 340. 

Leeds,  banker  at,  hig  nlorma.  317. 

Legncyand  RttcceHaion  duties,  equalis- 
ation of,  136. 

Legpalation,  power  of,  314. 

I^HBepe,  U..  hia  ofier  about  the  Suez 
Canal.  307 ;  and  the  Suei  Canal, 
3S9  ;  bis  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  l^uez  Canal,  457. 

L'liUtrangu,  hia  kind  of  speech  in  the 

times  of  Charles  I.  4SS. 

Levelling  up,  policy  of,  B4. 

Lib«nd.  aa  all  the  aes  ia  salt,  so  alt 

liirmingluun.  103, 
Liberals,  a«k  what  Birmingham  will 

dai  with  the  minority  clause,  105 ; 

the  policy  of  the.  379;  their  object 


Xdheral-Conaervative,  what  he  ia  a 
Westminster,  153. 

Liberal  party,  hae  to  do  work,  »t>6 ; 
policy  of,  no;  in  what  sense  dis- 
turbers, 316;  responsible  forchaugn. 
but  responidble  for  goal,  116;  go- 
thera  itaelf  up  when  it  ie  wanted, 
347 ;  in  Birmingham,  how  nrgon- 
i»ed,  3jl  ;  divisions  of,  a  cauao  of 
dnfeat,  3J3;  ita  du^  is  to  bring 
about  intelligent  uoinn.  360 ;  its 
hiatorical  functionii,  9C5  ;  not  with- 
out a  policy,  but  has  ton  much 
poliay,  175:  orgoniaation  of  the, 
349- 

Licenslng  octa,  onthors  of,  all  parties, 
»»3- 

Lincoln,  Prcaident.  entered  Itichmond 
on  the  day  of  Cubdeo's  death,  364. 

Lioflsay,  Mr.,  his  work  on  merchant 
shipping.  141. 

Uverpool.  probable  eSeut  ai 


1863.  ; 


callol  the 


536 
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capital  of  Wales,  69;  efifects  of 
minority  clause  in,  102;  meeting 
at,  256. 
Lloy<l,  Mr.,  at  Birmingham,  95 ;  his 
speeches  dull  fiction,  148;  on  mi- 
nority representation,  154. 

Loans  of  England  to  Turkey,  187. 
London,  bishop  of,  and  bishop  of  Natal, 
240. 

London  newspapers  on  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  391. 

London  press,  effect  of  statements  by, 
12. 

Lords,  House  of,  on  repeal  of  CJom 
Laws,  2  2  ;  when  it  cannot  do  a  great 
deal  of  minchief,  delights  in  doing  a 
little,  loi ;  no  longer  fear  of  a  con- 
test with,  1 23  ;  last  refuge  of  politi* 
cal  ignorance  and  passion,  193;  a 
residuum  in  the,  278. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  negotiations  with,  in  1866, 
46 ;  nbeiurd  proposal  of,  100. 

Lowe,  Mr.  CouncUlor,  his  speech,  148. 

Lying,  enormous,  of  Tories,  255. 

M. 

Macarthy,  General,  oath  of  Fantees, 
by  his  coat,  224. 

Madras,  old  map  of,  439. 

Magistrates,  administration  by,  276. 

Mahometan  soldiers,  thousands  of, 
brought  to  Europe,  479. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  and  Lord  Derby, 
an  inner  cabinet,  36. 

Malt  tax,  not  often  in  a  breakfast- 
table,  185. 

Man,  powers  of,  if  he  lives,  137. 

Manchester,  represented  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  39 ;  spared  by  Mr.  Chowler, 
218. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  despatch  of  fleet  to, 

476. 
Massachusetts,    education    in,    345 ; 

colony  of,  its  educational  system, 

409. 
Master,  term  used  by  a  Welsh  &rmer 

for  his  landlord,  82. 
Mayor,  action  of,  at  nomination,  98. 
M<"^ueen,  Mr.,  his  •  Financial  Reform 

Almanack,'  335. 
Mediterranean,  ships  of  war  in  the, 

306  ;     our    policy    in    the,    456  ; 

balance  of  power  in  the,  482. 
Meetings,  great,  safety  and  use  of, 

5.3. 
Men,  influence  of,   if  good,  and  of 

women,  470. 
Menace  of  war,  its  motives,  485. 
Middle  classcB,  no  need  that  G(»vem- 


ment   sihoiild    sapply    them    with 
education,  61. 
Military,  in  Ixidiii»     increaaed    rince 

railways  were  made,  405. 
MiHtaiy    profession,     its    aaMciatioa 

with  Conservatism,  429. 
Military     expenditure,      its      annual 

growth,  144. 
Mill.  Mr.,  on  the   Tory  partj^  4^; 
his  character,  and  hia  opposition  to 
the  ballot,   1 23 ;    on   Umd  and  its 
owners,  268,  270. 
Mill*s  British  India,   the   first  book 
studied  by  a  new  Govemor-OeneraU 
442. 
Million,  no  man  can  oompr^end  the 

meaning  of  a,  128. 
Millions,  five,  could  not  be  wholly  shut 

out  from  the  franchise^  1 14. 
Milton,  his  definition  of  doqnence, 
107  ;  foremost  name  in  £ngliah  po- 
litical history,  131 ;  hia  aonnet  on 
war,  382. 
Miltonic  phrase, '  Unconscioaa  of  their 

own  disfigurement,*  221. 
Minister,  Prime,  the  only  great  dis- 
turber of  nations,  48  a. 
Minister  who  does  not  do  justioe  to 

Ireland,  his  attitude,  56. 
Ministers,  the,  close  their  eyes  and 

ears,  284. 
Ministry,  action  of  the,  in  1879,  493. 
Minority,  return  of  member   by,  an 
innovation  on  practice  of  six  hundred 
years,  97 ;  if  it  must  be  represented, 
the  majority  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  09. 
Minority  member,  candidate  for  office 

of,  148. 
Minority  representation,  history  of  its 

passage,  lOi. 
Miracle-worker,  justice  is  the,  525. 
Misfortune  often  teaches  agreement, 

109. 
Mob  of  generals  and  colonelB  and  ad- 
mirals and  captains,  142. 
Molesworth,  Mr.  William,  his  history 
of  our  times,  its  merits,   225;   a 
clergyman  with  Liberal  sympathy, 
428. 
Monarchy,  dangers  to,  147. 
Monopolists,  the,  are'  organised,  368. 
Monopoly,      relentless     and     cruel, 

strangled  industry,  190. 
Montgomery,  James,    his  poem   on 

India,  435. 
Morality,   common,    a    standard    in 

political  questions,  117* 
Moslem,  the  rule  of,  its  effects,  396. 
Municipal  elections,  ease  with  which 
made,  162. 


MmilctpHl  govern 
■   ■  ■<]  the  CM 


Mimicipnl  pslnce,  tha  Tc 
Mimloch,  Mr.,  bia  ii 


should  be  ex-      Nanconfbrmity,  in  England,  oiigia  of. 
«.  J76.  7*. 

HkU  of 


D-intairention,  doctrine  oF,  31. 
No  Popery  cr;,  whom  it  hamia.  84. 
n  of  giu,      NorlliL'ote,  Sir  Stafford,  on  Bonding  tha 
411.  fleet  to  the  Kea  of  Mitrmon,  476; 

Museuma  maj  be  easily  eBtabliBhed,  bis  knowledge  of  thu  govenujiutit 

64.  policy,  480. 

Mutiny,  Isdiitn,  efftictii  of,  111,  4O4.        Northtm£dio,  the,  a  doiljpAper,  1S3. 

N.  O. 

Namen.   one    person    using   difToront, 

in  different  places  suijiicioUB,  iSo. 
Napoleon,  Louir,  why  hu   went  into 

war  with  RuMis,  3.1. 
Napoleon,  tlie  Emperor,  anecdote  of. 

Nation,  fate  of,  in  baodg  ot;  133  ;  how 
alone  pruapemuB  and  happy,  ij6; 
moulding  of,  out  of  olaaaes,  a  proper 

•  National  foith,'  oonfonnitv  to,  135, 
Nature,  foroee  at,  sbouU)  be  allowed 

tbejr  opemtion  on  land.  117. 
NavigatioD   laws,    the,    an    anecdote 

abont,  191 ;  repeal  of,  iJo. 
Navy,  cost  of,  in  i8b8,  1 IQ. 
Neutral  lona    between  England  and 

RuMin,  503. 
Neutral  vetiseli,  proolnmatloQ  regard- 

Neutrality,  a  generduB,  and  not  on 

onfriendly,  195  ;  of  the  Govetiiment 

not  perfect,  3S4 ;  policy  of,  true  and 

wise  for  this  country,  31)6. 
Newcastle,  npeech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

NewhaU  Hill,  meatings  at.  353, 
News,  variety  of.  in  a  modern  nova- 

paper,  338-9. 
Newspaper*,   ou   watching   the   osti- 

nuttco,  1 46 ;  writers  in,  307 ;  history 

of  their  enuuidpatlon,  337  ;  advice 

of,  not  to  loolcbackto  the  put,  45a; 

war,  their  language,  485. 
Newspaper  press,  history  ot  libentUon 

of.iijij  emancipation  of,  iil. 
New  ^igland,  educational  history  of, 

'J4- 


O'Coanell,  Daniel,  on  Catholic  enian- 
dpiition,  18 ;  his  meetdnga  in  Ira- 
land,  51 1  on.  a  starving  horse,  438. 

Office,  history  of  Mr.  firig;)it's  taking, 
■  57  S  rule  of  an  honest  man  in  ac- 
cepting. lliS. 

Old  Testamont,  a  passnge  oC  16S. 

OmnihusoB,  six  cannot  eiisily  go  abrcMt 
through  Temple  Bar,  185, 

Opinion,  force  of.  3J3. 

Opium,  tnulQ  of,  in  India,  434. 

Oratur,  how  a  ni.in  beoomos  an.  107. 

Orders,  effect  of,  by  law,  1 49. 

Organisation  of  Liberal  party  needed, 
431- 

Ottoman  Govemmcnt.  a  terrible  op- 
prewion,  a  multitudinous  crime, 
484. 

Oxford,  speech  of  Sir  William  Har- 


Notnlity,  FovoluUon  of  1 681 

Nomination,  form  of,  97. 
Nominations,  system  of,  n 

161. 
NonconfonnLibi,   rarely  go   over   t 


P. 

Paget,  Lord  darenoe.  with  a  pro- 
digious fleet,  131. 

Palriierston,  Lord,  on  war  anil  com- 
niarce.  4  ;  of  a  past  gonoration.  3  3  ; 
on  the  Suejt  Cnnal.  389:  Mr.  Unju- 
luirt  believed  that  be  wns  bribed, 
459- 

Paoic  about  Russia  In  183^,  308, 

Paper,  duty  on,  16. 

PsJAlysia.  creepbig,  Turkey  in  a  stats 
of,  30s. 

Paris,  Congress  of,  its  action,  1;  de- 
piitaljon  of  workmen  to,  67  r  streel 
lighting  in,  40  years  ago,  411. 

Parliameot,  always  agrees  to  estimates. 
14.41  a  corrupt,  in  Ireland,  1741 
powers  of.  in  dealing  with  the  Iri-b 
question,  1761  the  dead  (of  1868- 
74),  its  merits.  316;  a,ofcwocliUHcs, 
ilsnuscbievousness.  If  7  ;  ]u  consti- 
tution and  colour.  3J0  ;  war  party 
Ln,  3  78 ;  con  repeal  acts  wbioh  par- 
liament has  passefl.  JIl. 


Pwliiunentiiry  reform,  neoemiity  of,  in 

1864,  19;  urgency  of.  1 1 ,1. 
Put.  we   Hhoulcl    took   bitck   un  the, 

45°- 
Fsrt;,  ons  which  obatruota  and  eoit' 

(estx  everjthiDg,  igfi;theiiuicliiii(rry 

of.  by  Libentin  devoted   to  public 

olijectB,  iRi. 
PartiaHi  the  (wo  great,  their  BevenU 

objoeta,  434. 
Party  %ht  over  IraUnd,  an  unpatriotic 

fight.  175. 
PMrlotiaiD,  in  what  it  oonsicta,  311. 
Patronage  la  Church  of  Scotland  dlvn- 

gerauH,  130. 
Panperiam,  incre«se  of.  I  j6. 
Peace,  the  Government  in  fitvour  of, 

50a ;    the   greatest   of  Britiah    in- 

tereate,  396;  of  1856,  its  conditions, 

Peace  Society,  Lord  Stanley  to,  1 1 1, 
FeiJ,  General,  hia  opinion  about  Eng- 

PeeL  Sir  Robert.  leader  of  a  P*rty  in 
1S41,  11  ;  hin  agreemeDt  with  Em- 


'ofliDB 


T  J5  ;  his  opini 


Ireland,  55 ;  sinni  guvtmimeat  of, 
ettimatesduubled,  144;  biaattltude 
on  the  Factory  Acts,  1 5 1  j  causa  w  hy 
we  reverence,  ail;  hid  financial  rt~ 
fomii,  331  ;  hia  tribute  to  Cobden. 
36'. 

Pear,  a,  on  the  ballot,  341. 

Peon,  learned  a  lesDOn  in  iG6g,  171. 

Peets,  HooM  at  as  a  court  of  juatioo. 


a  phruo  of  Lord    ' 


Penniylvania,  terrible  acene*  in,   in 

'877.  no. 
People,  masa  of,  not  property  educated, 

60. 
People's  charter,  an  instalineat  uf,  in 

tliebillori867,  44. 
Perils,  well  to  be  awaie  of.  401. 
Petition    of  Edinbur^  Chamber    of 

Commerce  in  1810,  135. 
Photography,  art  of,  its  uge,  41S. 
Pirates  in  Elizabeth's  dnya,  441. 
Poem'',  the  pleasure  of  reading,  410. 
Police  atationa  on  the  Shannon,  51 1. 
Policy  of  n  country  not  to  bedeatroycd 

hy  any  incident,  Boeording  to  Sir  H. 

EUiot.  483. 
Poiiticid,  everything  public  ia.  in  Bir- 


FoUtical  queations,  ni 

mncb  prejudice,  117. 
Politicians,  popular  and  unpopuhw, 

J64. 
PolitioB,  should  be  studied  hy  all,  16  ;    , 

nothing  very   myBterioua    in,   log  i 

when  hot«  cease  to  be,  343. 
Pull,  renson  for  gmntiug.  98. 
Poor  and  deprewed  claaa,  not  in  tJnit«d 

tStatea,  61. 
Poor  law,  reform  of,  10. 
Pope,  lines  of,  may  aeem  e 

177- 
Fopuhtr  politiciane,  i 

Derby,  164. 
Population  of  India.  entimBte  of,  4J4. 
Possession  of  the  soil.evetyone  at  Ihs 

end  of  his  life  is  in,  i69. 
Poat,  thH  reform  in  the,  340. 
PoBlAge,  old  rHtea  of,  340. 
Prayer  Book,  uaed  to  defend  RomiiA 

doctrinea,  150. 
Press,  freedom  of  the.  history  of,  »6  ; 

London    and    county,    on    war   in 

i  864.  37 ;  f^-eedom  of,  effects  ofl  1 1 6 ; 

tlie,  why  there  is  always  a  war  party 

in.  377  ;  in  India,  chantoter  of,  4461 

the  statements  oftha,  as  U>  the  Seat 

in  the  Soa  of  Marain™,  477, 
FriM,  Loudon,  un  war,  461. 
Prieatley,  Dr..  began  the  political  «da- 

cntion  of  Birmingham,  )56. 
Primary  education,  all  that  gorem- 

ment  needs  to  grant,  63. 
Primogeniture,  lav  of,  ahoald  be  m-  \ 

moved,  1  iS. 
Prince  ol'  Peace,  Mihool  teacher*  ■ 

huuible  miuiaten  oFtbe,  471. 
Prince  Consort,  life  of  the,  453 ;  U 

on  En^ud  In  1856,  455  ;  the  I 

ot,  referred  to.  471. 
Princesa,  French,  sloiy  of,  a68. 
Prindplea  of  qieaker,  admitted  to  I 

conatitutional  in  18G7,  44. 
Printing  preaa,  improvements  in  th«^   j 


Progrsmmca,  the  speaker  not  mnc 

&vnutof,  35J, 
Progreat,  conalant,  of  Liberal  par^. 


obtaineil,  i 
Propeny  in  the  soil,  its  character,  i. 
Prf^et,  battle  uf  1 868  not  that  of  tJMi  1 
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Praprieton  of  land,  ivbnt  la  mennt  by 

the  eTpreaaioii,  170. 
Proprietary  right,  origin  oF,  io  IreUud, 

'74- 
Pmtcction.  an  ill  name,  nnd  now  under 

an  alioa,  1  So ;  abnlished  hy  Liberaii. 

iiS  ;  lingoiin;  lore  of,  in  EngUad, 

3f'9- 
Protection  ista,  attitude  of,  to  the  Fno- 

tory  Aats,  i;|i. 
Protectotalo  of  Biuaia,   tranrferenoe 

nf.  1R7. 
Protestants,  Irish  addreS't  fram.  510. 
ProteBtant  roligion,  ila  proapeela  a»- 

niated  by  the  tkbnlition  of  the  Irish 

EatabliBhineat, 


Pniisi 


,  educa 


..(53. 


FublicnnB.  have  a  reaiduum,  113 ;  in- 
fluence of,  in  election  of  1874.  nod 
how  effected,  151 ;  their  union  with 
ConBervstivB  party,  430. 

Public-houKB  closed  on  polling  dnys 
in  American  stntea,  16] ;  shutting 
up  on  HundBy,  efiecte  of,  146. 

Publicopinion  moves  Parliament.  t66; 
un  duelling  and  ilrinldng,  314. 

Public  Womhip  BiU  of  1874.  raero 
triSitig.  J  40. 


Railway B,  European,  effect  of.  on 
blnckades,  5  ;  in  India,  how  made, 
404 ;  growth  of,  414 ;  a  mere 
inilitai^  qiieation  in  India.  443, 

Railway  intereat  in  India,  it»  cWac- 

Hun  in  India,  its  inegnlarity,  430. 
Eats  ■  paying    clauae,   effects    off  in 

Birmingbato,  90. 
Bates,  inj  uatioe  of  coUocling,  for  de- 

nnminatlonnl  kIiooIb.  aoi. 
Rebellion,  the  Irish  ^tablishment  a 

mt.Uveto.si6. 
Eeciprocity.  cry  for,  what  it  means, 

3^ ;  an  a1ta«  for  pratootion,  iSo, 
Redistribution,  the,  effects  of,  378. 
Redtttribntieu  of  political  power,  who 

should  do  it,  107. 
Refurm,  in  1867.  alarms  at,  4I ;  made 

in  England,  in  France  revolutions, 

'13. 
Reform  Bill,  concessian  of,  18 :  atann 

of  Tories  at.  41 ;  of  1867,  ch.MigoB 

in,  Sa  :  Lord  Derby's,  of  1858,  1 11  j 

of  1831. a  revolution,  111;  of  1 81)6, 

its  trjatmeut  by  Lorj  Dorby,  to.. 


1661  of  1831,  the  nowj  ol  it.  how 

spread,  4I5. 
Esfonn  Bills  of  1831  and  1867  00m- 

p.wed,  193. 
Ri-gimentB.  number  of,  iticruased  in 

India  sinoe  railways,  443. 
Rejourn  diinum,  suggestion  of  increoa- 

Iteligion,  stsliatica  of,  in  Ireland,  73  ; 

differences  of,  in  IreUnd,  and  their 

eliects.  174, 
Haligiom  liberty,  how  undenlood  hy 

Lihetals,  aS). 
Rent,  of  land,  since  the  repeil  of  tho 

Corn  Laws,  331. 
Reprewiitatiie.  official   life  may   be 

compatible  with  duliea  of,  i(«(. 
Republican,  the  representation  is,  in 

boroughs,  :i1. 
ReHerves,  calling  ont  of  the,  47S. 
Residuuni,  the,  among  publicans,  913! 

the.  in  many  olassea  of  society,  97S. 
Reeolutiana.  semi  on  which  history 

delights  to  dwell,  iiS. 
Revolution  mada  in  Franco,  roforms 

in  England,  113. 
Itevolotion  of  16SS,  its  effects,  13). 
Revenues  of  India,  amount  of,  434. 
Revenues  of  Irish  Churah,  amount  of, 

S'S- 

Reverend,  title  of,  and  a  Weelejan 

Minister.  337- 
>  Rejected   Addresses,'   a   passage  in, 

desoribes  the  Tory  parly,  46. 
Richard.  Mr.,  on  Web-h  people,  69. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  J.  L.,  his  serviced  on 

the  Navigation  Laws,  tgi,  3$g. 
Biohmond,  Duke  of,  described,  iig. 
Ri^lit,  natJonaL  bow  explained,  31 1. 
Rich  men  in  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, 64. 
Ro'.'hilale,    its    reprsieBtation    sluce 

1833,  431  ;  and  ite  neighbourhood, 

Sunday  schools  in,  4A5. 
Rock,  from  which  Sir  Willi.im  Har- 

cnurt  was  hewn,  336. 
Roman,  like  an  old  aud  noble,  Mr. 

Glailstone  can  deserve  praise,  147. 
Roman      Catholics,     voluntary     cott- 

tributiona  of,  79. 
Rome,  Cburoh  of,  the  source  of  its 

converts,  14S  1  the  very  old  man  at, 

344:  Church  of,  alnrrns  about,  518. 
Rouher,  M.,  his  association  with  the 

Commereial  treaty.  3(11. 
Ruyal   family,  tlioir  matrimonial  al- 


liBi 


•.34- 


Russell,  Lord. lobar  of 


the    patronage  of 


tion,  31 ;  hie  upeuch  on  rcfonn  made 
KDUid'b  bniratiuid  emend.  116;  his 
work  for  Uie  Beform  Bill,  158. 

BuBsia,  emancipation  □(  wrfk  in,  14  ; 
war  with,  itg  motives,  ill;  in  tS68, 
RtroDger  than  ever,  113;  ■urrender 
of  the  object  of  Crimena  Wht  to, 
194  ;  riditniloiu  ootloTU  about.  386 ; 
action  of,  in  1870,  387;  Emperor 
Of,  his  tteolaratiDii.  301 ;  nature  of 
the  geogmphy  of,  J09  ;  wenkenal 
bj  iti  ooufiuests,  jto  ;  jeaioui?  and 
■trend  of,  3S1 1  its  attitude  to  ChrtB- 
tinn  populatioDg,  3S4 ;  feelings  of, 
to  England,  459;  iM  policy  mad 
puqioie,  4S5  i  iiivturc  of  the  dnaul 
of,  493  i  inlereet*  of,  in  friendship 
witli  England.  505. 

Ruasian  fleet,  the,  in  :S7t,  454. 

RuBBuin  War,  origin  of,  33  j  Houae  of 
4JoaimonA  enthuainstic  about,  3^1; 
laoieawJ  coat  of  services  siucc,  164. 


ScceBxion,   the,   under   Act  of   Dr3 

fonni^,  moxt  blucted,  134. 
Sect,  religious,  vith  wbicb  the  ■■ 

is  ooiin«:tod,  385, 
Sen»e,  common,  a  standard  in  polilii 

queslioQB,  117. 
Serfri,  emanci|wtion  of,  14. 
SennoD  on  the  Mount,  the  boat  a 

the  greatest  of  sermonB.  365. 
Soeaion  of  1866,  debates  in,  46. 
tjeventj'  millious,  colculatJiina  about, 

146- 
Sbadov  cast  b;  other  nations,  nbaur- 

dity  and  nothiiigneSB  of  the  phrwte. 


Saeordotal  npiril. 


.vigation 


Sailors,     peUtioning    fi 

8«nt,  Lord  Derby  a,  in  the  calendar 

of  ConserrHtives,  47. 
Salaries  in  India,  446. 
Salisbor;.  Lord,  his  hnu^ty  unvis- 

dom,   315:    his  circulation  of  an 

inbmous  dispatch,  4S4. 
Salt,  sen  is  always.  103. 
Salt  tax,  the  nature  0^  in  India,  434. 
Santioi]^  why  it  joined  the  war   of 

1854,  313. 
Saturday  Sevitui,  the,  on  agriculture, 

iig  ;  onagricultujal  Ubourera,  370. 
Bchools,   Increase  o(  340 ;    common, 

their    relatiou   to    Sunday    School 

teaching.  466  ;  their  vm  in  teaoh- 

ing  monils  and  manners,  467 ;  pourer 

of,  over  barbnrism,  470. 
School  board  elections,  character   of. 

Services,  deaire  of  the,  for  inareaae  of 

saUries,  natunJ,  167, 
ScioncB,  its  services  to  all.  340,  418- 
Scotchmen,  reputed   to  be  alive   to 

their  own  interests.  135. 
Scotland,  Free  Churdi  in,  79  ;  knows 

that  an  alien  church  is  a  root  of 

bittenic™,  135;  oilucation  in,  133. 
Scotland,  Churoh  of,  legislation  on,  in 

1S74.  130 ;  effects  of  zeal  in,  334. 
8el<n«(i>)iol,  dostructioQ  of,  its  reputed 

signiticuce.  451. 


Sheffield,  compounding  not  practise^  1 

in.gi. 
Ships,  restricUon  on,  191. 
Ships  of  war  of  ililTerEnt  nntioni 

the  Meditfrraiiean,  306, 
ajunaramito  woman,  the,  her  sayina;  i 

168.  1 

of  nnnoy-      Silliness   of   pledging  onndiilates  to  i 

Simplctou,  a  leamed,  138. 

Sii    powers,    proteclorale    of  the,   1 


Slavery,  abolition  of.  30  ;  abolition  of, 
by  Idberal   party,   3 1 8  ;   it       ~ 
on  a  nation,  364. 

S»D,  owncn  of,  according  to  Loud  J 
Derby.  367.  ■" 

Somersetahiro.  a  borough  in,  il«  c 

Somerville,  Mm.,  on  Free  Trnde^  108.  1 
Hpain,  policy  of,  about  Gibraltar,  9, 
S|>eakcr,  llie.  on  the  cheap  pross,  ij, 
Speara,  to  wash,  a  Zulu  phrase,  504. 
^>eaiBl  enibaasv  of  Lord  .Salisbury  in  ■ 

l»rS,  315. 
Special  legislation,  need  for,  »eriaa%.  ] 

"33-  I 

Speculation,  mania  for,  thirty  or  fbrtj  ^ 

years  ago,  3 1  t  . 
Spooner,  Mr.,  his  oppoaitioD 

ofiesi.9>. 

Sta^t,  Madame  de,  her  definition  cf  J 
happineee^  40. 

Standard,  Iht.  its  articles,  SOJ. 

Stanley,  Lord,  to  a  deputation  of  tlU'j 
Peace  Society,  1 1 3  ;  cnnfuaieB  thkt  1 
we  hare  aWdoned  the  balanM  4 
of  power,  i3gi  his  fczeign  p<^iqy^a 
16,1.  ■ 

State  Church,  said  to  be  not  a  n 
giuus,  but  ■  |Kilitical  inHtitutlon,  •   j 
brauch  of  civil  service,  335, 


I  S  D  E  X.                                                      ^H 

TaHlf  in   United   States  a  cbum  of 

or  removal.  70. 

cuiiimercial  ilhitrcB*.  370. 

Tnriffii,  foreign,  and  their  equivalenU 

btntcmmn,   no  one    would    found    a 

at  home,  403. 

State  Cbnrch  in  Ireland  now,   73; 

ToKaLion,  heavy,  alwaya  unequnl,  and 

a  tiaa  to  be  gDuerallj  iliBclaimiKi, 

why,  :33. 

107  ;  foroight  of  wlmt  they  call  a. 

Tnxi-H,  alwaya   ngreeJ    to    in    Pailia- 

131 ;  duty  of  a.  in  luJia,  448. 

luent,  144  1  pri-BBure  ot  nioBt  ou  the 

pooroit,  and  why,  147. 

difficult  brsncb  uf  knowledge.  109; 

T»x-|iayer,  couiphiiutB  ut  not  heard. 

of  trileuue  and  seLTiKy  not  origiiml. 

14J. 

JUi    the,   of  buying  and  Belling 

ToBcher.  hia  hiboun  on  Sun<htT.  ao- 

abiireB,  a63. 

aiated  by  common  loliuohi.  46^, 

StcaniBliiiiB,  the  fiM  aarou  the  At- 

lantic, 413. 

Teinpemnce,    cause    of,    aaautled    by 

Sunday  SchooU.  468. 

tbe  I'rJiK*  Cnniiort  with.  473. 
in,  483. 

Tenantry,  condition  of,  in  Enghuid, 

Teu^ula  at  »U1,  Iriah  coltivalora  aiv. 

Stratford  de  Kaloliffe,  Lord.  Lia  pre- 

TJ- 

H>ut  opiiiioBa,  317;   Ua  polioy  in 

Teiiunt  farmers,  righta  of.  loS. 

1853.  473- 
Slupid  pitrty,  the  Toriea  naturally  B, 

Third  Claaa,  why  a  rich  man  travelled. 

34°- 

acoording  10  Mr.  Mill.  41. 

Thuiupeon.  Ool.  Perronot.  on  the  ex- 

tinguisher taking  fito,  133. 

Timet,  Tht,  on  American  War,  ii;  w\ 

tory.  456. 

reUef  of  the  newapaper  prew.  an  ; 

Buffngo  in  countie*  abould  be  m  in 

of  Nov.  30  (1S76)  on  Uia  Ottoman 
Empire,  306:   haa,  it  ia  aaid,  re- 

134. 

grelled  the  articles  in  the  i'rnitii/; 

ilail,  353;    on  the  destruction  uf 

33;   legialalion  on,  kiid  i»ii»unn>- 

tion  of,  33a. 

Timidity,  political,  a  cauK  of  roac- 

SulUn,  ].lcdgea  of  the,  in  traaly  of 

tion,  Jsfi- 

■  Ssfi.  30J, 

Temtontt),  extent  of  English,  377. 

Sumner,  Mr.  diarltx,  on  the  RuBBUin 

Toriaa,  natural  organisation  of,  355. 

War,  4S8. 

Toiy,  rarity  of.  38;  none  will  go  to 

Sundiiy,  uLutting  up  puUlc-houBes  on, 

turliameuc  tbruugh   Birmingliaui, 

Mfi. 

105. 

Sunday  achooln,  their  aids  to  temper- 

Tory jarty.  ravcrsea  of,  their  nature. 

ance.  468. 

401   its  Irhih  policy.  55;   what  it 

Sunday  acliool  teacben.  sacrifices  of, 

opposes.  76. 

464. 

Sunflower  company.   Ihe,  an  adver- 

43- 

li»c.ncnt  of.  iu! 

Towua,  small,  fifty-iit  aend  menibeis, 

8u««ix   pvnitant,  utory  of,  and  land. 

48  i    tha,  bnve  uuuId  the  i>olioy  of                           _g 

1.8. 

Knglami,  ,75.                                                             JI 

Trade,  with  France,  increase  of;  iSl ;                   ^H 

Church,  80. 

with  In,lia,  profit  of,  joa.                                    ^H 

Sjra,  the  aiK»kcr  at.  In  1836,  41  j- 

Trade  union-,  eUeeta  of,  01,  wages,  344.                   ^B 

■ 

Tmtfic,  of  hviuga  in  the  Church,  its 

scandals,  J43. 

H 

TransformnUon  aoene  in  1867,  43. 

B 

Tr(M.ti«a  alter  a    war   have   Hlways 

fculU,  4H4. 

V       Tanka   in    India,  thnr   nature   and 

Treaty  of  1856,  clause  in.  30)- 

H            UBo,  439. 

Treaty  vioUtwl,  the  cily  of  the,  5)6, 

H        TanUllon  CaaUu,  iU  rulna.  401, 

Truro,  Bwhop  of.  hia  charge,  4ja. 

H         Taritf,  of  1840,  ItH  artiuUn,  317;    of 

Tnrf.   monUa  of,  fidi    under  certain 

^H            1841,  ila  chiuavtvr,  14, 

circuM»l«icca,  57. 

^H        SI2                                                     ^H 

^H                   TdA.  tke,  ditwne  iiuD  HI,  198 1  hii 

iji  ;  upimenta  tcr.  not  tontid  to 

461;   evili  et  469:   dMOger  of,   in 

^H                       4V5- 

■pring  of  iS^S. 

^H                   Tcrkej.  m  1868  wokcr  Uim  er<r. 

W«<JiSj4.itar(Tnl«ity.45i  eritt 

^H                        id;  MnbiM  of,   m  ie;e,  189; 

cum  uf,  ,85. 

^H                       in  >  M^  of  cncpuig   panljai. 

Wir  puty,  ilwi}!  eiiMi^  and  wby. 

^H              305- 

coiding  to  Mr.  H*nlr,  473. 

^H                       Cl.r»tiu»,  30I. 

ffm.  p«{»ct  of.  Kld.;^  f»c  nil  in- 

^^B                    TVtnipii.  KugM.  Dot  BO  iSuOf  tt.  3 Jj. 

t«re«to(lbecounlry.  IJ9. 

^H                   Twi>t.  OliTar,  ukMl  for  more,  144. 

Wtakneo,  Inlsnd  >  au»  oC  114. 

^^^^^K. 

til ;  k  ckow  of  politial  liinidi^. 

^^^^^B 

cc-nunittea,  334- 

^^^^r    TjDibnii.  P.riUii»i.t  on  order,  .Dd 

Wellin^on,   Doke    oC    on    CMhdlte. 

^^^^"          it  only.  136- 

'                XIaiSonmty,  Act  of,  k  new,  the  Clerey 

wnd*  the  Befbnn  BUI.  193. 

Duciptbie  Kit,  13^ 

Union,  repol  of.  Irub  We  >  right  to 

WeUh  peoplo,  their  feeling,  oa  polt 
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